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THE CHURCH AND THE BRIMSTONE BUSINESS. 
The laws of fashion strike much deeper root than ordinary men are 
accustomed to belieye. Many imagine that it is merely a matter of dress, dinner, 
and dancing—a sort of God which presides over the adornments and amusements 
of life; but having nothing to do with either business or religion. This is a 

* popular error ' for the sceptre of fashion is wielded over the counter and the 
desk quite as successfully as in the ball-rooms of the West End. There is as 
much done according to the fashion in Cheapside as in Eegent Street, the 
only difference being, that in the former case it is called by another name. In 
religion, also, fashion exerts its authority, sometimes in connection with the 
dress of the worshippers, and at others as determining the form and spirit of 
the discourses. Is there not a fashionable religious cravat so spotlessly 
white, and so elegantly tied ? The truly ' spiritual ' always wear them, but 
seldom succeed in getting them on without praying for the washerwoman. 
Are not the wearers quite as particular about the style of bow and the 
arrangement of the ends, as the attendants of Almack's are about the 
arrangement of their head-furniture. How oft it happens that a ' spiritual 

* young man' is late at church through not not having been able to get his 
cravat tied ! Here, however, we confess to the weakness of never being able 
to look upon those pious neckcloths without mentally inquiring which was 
engaged the longest before the glass — the Keverend Timothy Sleek of Little 
Zion, or John Bowlegs the footman. The neck-gear of both is elegantly 
arranged, but probably the footman, assisted by Betty the housemaid, beats 
the divine in the rapid movement of his fingers. 

It is not to that, however, we desire now to draw the attention of our 
readers, but to the power of fashion in determining the kind of doctrine which 
is to be preached. In our young days it was a rule among the clergy to deal 
largely in brimstone. Their sermons, invariably had the brunstone odour, 
and what they lacked in argument they made up in pictorial effects, which, 
for their power to influencfe the hearers depended largely on burning brimstone. 
The preacher that did not, and would not trade in this commodity, soon fbund 
his establisbment deserted, for when hearers had an appetite for it there was 
the certainty of their going to those divinity shops in which it was supplied. 
But all at once, and in a very remarkable manner, which no one has yet fully 
Vol. V. New Sbrdbs, Vol, I. B 
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explained, tlie appetite ceased, and the brimstone business sank to the lowest 
conceivable ebb. There were the same pulpits, the same preachers, and 
nearly the same hearers ; but, curiously enough, the latter began to turn up 
their noses in a very significant manner if the odour of brimstone were 
introduced by the preacher. It was clearly a fact that brimstone had become 
spiritually unfashionable, and as the natural consequence it was very rare that 
a sermon was delivered in which the slightest trace of it could be discovered. 
As a rule preachers, like drapers, must supply precisely that sort of material 
which is fashionable among the congregations, and when the brimstone mania 
had ceased they were compelled to agree with the crowd. Some people 
foolishly imagine that it is the preacher who gives the law to his hearers ; but 
a little consideration of the facts, and a peep behind the scenes into Dorcas 
Meetings and Scandal tea-parties, soon serves to drive that error out of the 
mind. They are rare men who master their congregation. The preacher 
must 'not oiend the chief men and women in the synagogue; ' and although 
the chosen ones are so very ' spiritual ' they have enough of the old Adam left 
in their composition to make them love to exercise authority. These chiefs 
had abandoned their craving for brimstone, and hence, much to the damage 
of the incompetent, the sermons had to be built up without its aid. Asking 
a thin-minded parson to build a sermon without a dash of brimstone, is like 
asking a man to build and finish a house without using any paint. Throogh 
the absence of this fiery embellishment the poverty of intellect became 
apparent. Sermons sank to the dead level of unreadable essays, and the pewa 
became emptier and more empty. Many a long whine was heard about the 
fine old fashion of preaching damnation and burning in the lake, which com* 
pelled people to attend the services; but the highly-refined members of tfa« 
Churches would not tolerate the restoration of that style ; many a preacher 
mourned over the effeminacy and false delicacy of these latter times, which 
prevented the liberal use of the brimstone means of grace ; and, finally, as if to 
recall them to a sense of their condition, at one of the Congregational 
Conferences^ it was roundly asserted that unless the preachers undertook to 
deal faithfully on this brimstone business with their flocks, there would soon 
be nobody to preach to, and consequently there would be none to pay 
the preachers. 

Such was the condition of things when an acute yoxmg preacher, with an 
eye to doing a large stroke of business, undertook to deal solely in brimstone, 
and so unexpectedly great was the demand, that it was soon found necessary 
to enlarge the establishment^ the business meanwhile being transacted at 
Exeter Hall. Crowds gathered nightly and received their supply, but, unhap-> 
pily, although they had it in abundance, still, like the same thing mixed with 
treacle and taken in boyhood, it did not work many marvellous cures. That, 
however, was not a matter to vex the dealer ; the demand continued to be 
large, and the supply never failed. But what made the business thrive so well 
was the peculiar happy manner of the dealer. He cracked his jokes over the 
seething pit ; he spake of the brimstone-burning with the air of one who 
thought it quite a trifling matter to burn a few score thousand more or less, 
and with aU the coolness of a North American Indian discoursing upon the 
sensations of the scalped, he entered into a description of what the roasted 
would feel. Thousands went to hear what their mothers and fathers, brothers 
and sisters,' would suffer when in the lake, and then came away to rejoice that 
ftem before the foundation of the world their own salvation had been secured. 

The 'immense success ' of this dealer in brimstone, especially in an age of 
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competition, soon operated to bring others into the same line of business, but 
none bav^soooeded so weUL Mr, Spuigeon did the thing bo happily that none 
need ever hope to obtain so large a following. His competitors give quite 
as much brimstone, but they cannot give it with the same unction ; they are 
but second-class imitators, and probably there is not a man in England, 
except Eobson, who should hope to compete successfully with the * original 
^ renyaHst * of this branch of the spiritual business. If Eobson were to take 
Exeter Hall for * Spurgeon imitations,* there is every reason to believe he 
would draw immensely, and so far as * spiritual good ' is conoemedi we have 
little doubt that he would achieve quite as much as the original. 

After * Eeginald RadcMe, Esquire,' the latest edition of Spurgeon intro- 
duced to the London public, is the * renowned Eichard Weaver,' an * ex- 
* pugilist,' who began life with pommelling her Majesty's '.liege subjects, but 
'dropped' that and took up the brimstone line of business, as being 
far more genteel and exciting. This gentleman has been introduced to 
London by the Hon, and Eev. Baptist Noel, who, in April last, pressed his 
merits upon the attention of a large body of ministers and laymen, and urged 
that he was 'evidently raised up by the Lord to assist in rebuilding Zion.* 
His meetings are said to be attended by thousands of ' anxious inquirers ;' 
but, although we have read his published • volume of addresses,' we have not 
been able to make out what answers they will receive. He begins his services 
by singing a 'spiritual song' to the time of *The king of the Cannibal 
'Islands,' or some other equally chaste composition. A few weeks back thi^ 
'servant of the Lord' held forth at Exeter Hall, and informed his hearers that 
" they wanted to be held over hell fire for a few minutes, and if that did not 
*|. convert them nothing would." In his published discourses ' hell fire * figures 
very largdjTi and it is astonishing to read how many of his old companions 
are "now m heU," He knows sdl about their condition, and is certain that 
" the great majority of Londoners will be damned ! " This is not very cheer- 
ing, but probatly our friends will be rejoiced to hear that * Jesus is even now 
' waiting to receive ' Eichard Weaver — collier and ex-pugilist — 'into the man- 
'sions of bliss,' They are not few in number who believe that, • the mind 
' is its own place, and of itself can make a heaven of hell or a heU of heaven.' 
To such, it will be no slight source of relief, to find that aU the bigots are 
going to one place. We have no passionate desire to spend an eternity with 
Spurgeon, Weaver, and Company, for unless so marvellously changed that 
their personal identity would be lost, they could not £ail to transform a place 
of blessing into one of bitterness and spiritual pride, into an empire where the 
despotism of ip;noxant impudence would be triumphant. 

The quiestion has been somewhat anxiously discussed — will the hell-fire 
mi brimstone fever continue P or axe we to view it as a great but expiring effort 
to save the declining churches? Our answer is simply this, that all such efforts, 
and orations, and egotistical assumptions are ephemeral. The common-sense 
of the oountry will be outraged, and from this will come the opening for better 
things. The more Spurgeons and Weavers the better for the progress of 
ikeethougbt. He who stands for orthodox hells and brimstone laKes is the 
ultimate friend of liberty of thought. There are many entrances into the 
t^nple of liberty, but probably none will be more crowded than that through 
whieb [they pass who have been compelled to turn away in disgust from the 
theology of the popular ohurehes* 

?. W. P. 
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CHAUACTEBISTICS OP THE REFORMATION.— I. 

THE BAEK AGES. 

One migftty Law of Progress governs the whole "Universe of God. 
Ever-active, never-ceasing; though slow and gradual in its processes, 
yet sure and constant — constant as the roll of the Ages, sure as the 
march of Time. To the dweller in the valley the constant onward flow of the 
stream may not be evident, for he sees only in part, knows only that here a 
stone impedes, and there an obstacle has to be surmounted ; he sees only the 
eddyings, marks the apparent retrogressions of the current, and dwells upon 
the petty details. But to the far-sighted vision of the watcher on the 
mountain-summit, who looks along the entire course of the stream, it becomes 
plain that that course is ever onward into the boundless ocean. Even 
so with the course of man's civilisation, he who studies the details only may 
easily arrive at the conclusion, that humanity has advanced by fits and starts, that 
there has been retrogression here and there, and that the progress, when made, 
has been by a kind of hap-hazard ; but no such thought can enter the mind 
of him who looks along the mighty Stream of Time from off the mountain- 
peaks of knowledge, for to him it is very plain that there has been a constant 
onward progress, and that in very truth ' an incresismg purjpose runs ' throughout 
the entire history of man and creation. 

Particular ages may stand still and seem to retrogress, but they are only 
the eddies of the great Time-stream, and nowise affect the ultimate result. So 
is it with that portion of European history known as the " Dark Ages," which 
must be looked upon as the necessary preparation to that new and higher 
civilisation which was to arise out of the ruins of the Old World, and 
though the progress of the great stream was retarded — retarded by the course 
the Church took in the matter much longer than would otlierwise have been— 
it afterwards rolled on anew, with increased force and volume, a mightier 
and a nobler current. 

In looking along the course of universal history, there is nothing which 
arrests the attention of the thinking man more than the recurrence again and 
again of those apparent retrogressions in the shape of periodical inundations 
of that outer barbarism which is continually impinging on the borders of 
civilisation. The " Dark Ages " which followed the faU of the Roman 
Empire in the West, must not be looked upon as exceptional or unprecedented 
in the history of the world. It is true that our knowledge of them is better 
than of other similar periods occurring beyond the verge, or in the earliest 
periods, of recorded history. But that there were times in the old world, 
when effete civilisations were inundated and destroyed by the vigorous efforts 
of the surrounding barbarism, is a thing quite certain, from the monuments 
remaining which neither man nor time have been able to destroy. 

What are those buried cities of middle Asia, and of central America P 
What that wondrous Cyclopsean masonry of Etruscan or Pelasgian races long 
since passed away P These remains and others, we might mention, all attest a 
high state of civflisation on the part of the peoples who created them, and 
who, doubtless having degenerated into that effeminacy which results from 
luxury, became the prey of the stronger and more virtuous barbarian. It is 
in fact the ''Dark Ages" resulting from some such great movement upon 
which we come at the opening of the Drama of European history. Smce 
then, wave after wave of barbarism has been continually rolling over Europe, 
impelled from the hardy North — ^that • great storehouse of nations.* Goth 
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Hun, Frank, Lombard, Visigoth, and Vandal, and even the aged Celtic race, 
— what are all these ? Nay, what are all the barbarian tribes which under 
different names have figured on the historical arena of Europe? All, 
originally, dwellers on the great plains of central Asia, who from various 
causes, in ages wide apart, have been impelled onward to seek new lands. 
Long ages since, how long we know not, the Celt took up his dwelling in this 
Europe, then came the Goth, who overran and conquered that portion of 
Europe now known as Erance. Here he became Komanised and civilised, a 
mighty Csesar having no small part in the work ; then, ages after, in the 
dedining days of the Empire, the Erank came, and took up his residence in 
this same Erance. And after him in due time Lombard and Visigoth, 
Ostrogoth and Vandal, came and travelled nearer Kome, and into Spain ; and 
the mediaeval history of Europe began. 

But beside this barbarian element, there had been another active cause at 
work. Priestcraft, which in the early time had seized Christianity, used it for 
its own vile purposes, and ultimately buried it beneath Sacerdotalism and 
Theology, had allied itself with the despotism of the Koman Csesar, and 
created the State-Church. With a double-dyed murderer and villain for its 
patron, with ambition, craft and dissimulation, as the principal traits in the 
character of its ministers, who shall marvel that the State-Church rapidly 
became the curse of the Koman world ? Itself enslaved the souls of the 
people, and lent its aid to bring them into a deeper slavery to the State ; 
and so both in body and soul thenceforward men were enslaved. The Church, 
thus, instead of being, what it might have been, a grand moral influence to 
stay the downward progress of the ages, became only an additional element in 
the universal ruin. A deeper degradation fell upon the devoted Boman 
people ; a spiritual death-palsy seized them ; and at the very time when they 
needed spiritual guidance the most, a hireling priestly body were contending 
for'pelf and power, setting men by the ears for their own aggrandisement, 
preaching what they called religion at the point of the sword, setting up 
falsehood in the place of truth ; in short, degrading man and libelling Gk)d. 

So it was the Church, assisted by the State, buried Religion out of sight, 
and set up in its place a sacerdotal and theological system. Or, shall we say 
they buried it ? Say rather they attempted the impossible task, and failed in 
it. Ere a century had elapsed from the creation of the State-Church, morality 
and common sense had, in the person of Pelagius, entered its protest against 
the work of Priestcraft, and sought to remove the theological graveclothes 
in which Christianity had been attired. Pelagius opposed with all the might 
of his genius the doctrines of human depravity and original sin, which had 
now become cardinal points in the theology of the Church. He again called 
attention to the great principle of Christianity, that religion is not sound 
belief so much as a life of goodness and purity ; he taught that man is bis 
own redeemer, and that good works are not "filthy rags" and "of no 
" account " in the sight of God. Of course this teaching was received with 
a howl of indignation by priests and theologians, and though for- a time 
Pelagianism held its ground, it was ultimately overthrown. Nor was this 
result wonderful in a superstitious and priest-led world, and at a time when 
the outlying barbarism was rapidly closing in upon the Boman Empire ; a 
time full of misery and foreboding of the future, when the minds of 'men were 
concentrated on other objects than theology, and, emasculated by the spiri- 
tual despotism under which it had lived so long, the intellect of mankind lay 
prostrate beneath the feet of the priest. 
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It was in opposition to Pelagius that Augustine, the great Church fiaiher 
of the Westy propounded his celebrated theories of election, and reprobatioa, 
and salvation by faith, in which lay the after Calyiniams mi other devebp- 
ments of doctrine which still form uie stronghold of Priestcraft and the sorrow, 
of every reasonable mind. Thus, once more, theology triumphed, and dark* 
ness ever thicker, and denser, closed down upon a world of misery, A solemn 
and mehmcholy time in the history of humaiuty was this whidi marked the last 
eSort of reason to emancipate itself from priestly fetters, ere those dark 
and dreary centuries which men call the ** Park Ages " were ushered in upon 
a mined and suffering world, and the Priest became supreme. But Pela- 
^[ianism was not dead — " the seed was sown — ^to ripen in its season," Troth 
IS a seed which, once sown, can never be destroyed : and this truth which 
Pelagius taught was again to reappear ; but alas 1 to become in the hands of 
Priests transformed into a lie. Out of this truth the Church* afterwards 
elaborated the doctrine of Indulgences ; and it was because a bastard Pela* 
gianism thus served the turn of Priestcraft that the doctrine oi Aogostiae 
became the creed of the Beformation. The troth of Pelagiua in its pwitgF 
must be worked out by a New £eformation« 

Instead of educating a barbarian into a civilised humanity, the Cfanrdi 
iettered the intellect, encouraged superstition, and gmduaUy kmded Europe 
in the ipgbt of the "Dark Ages." The Beformation began whea moakiiid 
awoke to a sense of its degra&tion. Through ages the intellect struggled to 
legain its freedom. Many were the ^ unknown heroes' who suffeced-for the 
cause of Beform, mighty were the efforts made by Priestcraft to retain its 
power and influence, and cruel the means used by the Church to attain this 
end. But that Law of Progress which bespeaks the hand of Gk)d in hiakoiy 
was too strong for them ; and men working with this law beMnd thsu!, 
gradually sapped the foundations on whieh the Church oi Priestcraft had 
reared itself. At last came Luther to give that Uow to the Spiritual 'Dmpo- 
tism from^which it has never reeorered; but it would be most uigost to the 
humanity, prior to Luther^s time, not to recognise the feet that they had 
made a preparation for him— -an injustice, however^ frequently committed. It 
will be our duty in these articles, after in the first instaoee briefly depicting 
the character and influence of the Chureh of the '' Dark Ages," to fidiow how 
the chains which Priestcraft had riveted for humanity were broken^ and the 
Mediaeval Night cleared away before the Dawning of a New Day — ^how the 
prostrate intellect of Europe shook off the lethargy of ages and ofAnmeiieed a 
new career. 

In doing this, we shall often have occasion to show that true religion has 
been usnalfy found without the Church; and evm when it has made its 
appearance within it, has ever found itself ultimately in virtual oppositiea to 
it. The history of the Beformation is the record of one loi^ war on the part 
of the Church with the religious spirit which sought to cany out into^dait^ life 
and action the dictates of conscience, and essayed to find God without the 
help of the Priest. It is a gross error to suppose that the Cbnreli, in any 
form in which it has hitherto existed, has had anything in ecmunon with 
BeHgion, for no sooner had the Beformers of the sixteenth eentury set up a 
Church, than the war began again — ^with a differenee however. The differenee 
being this, that the Church was no longer in the same position as befeve, and 
the Priesthood less powerful to trample the rights of man u aderfoct. 

JA». L. GOODIlf ft 
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LIFE AND DOCTRINES OF KHOUNG-FOU-TSZE 
(CONPUCIUS.) 

§ 1. — THE BIRTH AND ITS WONDEES. 

It is not difficult to defend the thesis that great men have been bom to al 
nations, precisely at the hour when the people, through their previous efforts 
to make progress, were prepared to receive them — ^men who were competent 
to the task of laying the foundation stone of national life. With them lay 
the secret of unity ; in them was vested the gift of life. Some nations, as 
China, with Confucius ; Arabia, with Mahomet ; England, with Cromwell ; 
and France, with Napoleon, have been wise enough to accept the proffered 
aid, through which they lived to reap the great reward. Others rejected 
their great men, and, as the fruit of rejection, ruin stalked over their empires. 
When Cassio and Brutus resolved to assassinate Csesar, they viewed themselves 
as noble patriots, about to deliver their country from the disgrace of having a 
monarch. But Caesar was more than a monarch, in the ordinary sense. 
He was the one great citizen, who comprehended the actual condition of Eome. 
Had he lived, a new era had been inaugurated, and the Empire would not hare 
sunk beneath the assaults of barbarian invaders. The conqueror of Qaol had 
learnt more in his travels than the philosophy of Eome could teach, but it 
was not to be reduced to practice ; the dagger's point is not turned aside by 
the greatness and wisdom of its victim, and when fools wield such weapons 
iiynry alights upon their betters. These patriots acted much the same as the 
savages, who murdered a surgeon because he was about to amputate a mor- 
tified limb, but the sad side of the matter was that they did not heal the 
limb by getting rid of the surgeon. 

Cluna vnsely accepted the great man whom the good Shong-te had given 
— ^yet not immediately, and not without a struggle. He was allowed to 
teach in various districU without molestation, sometimes even with reward, 
and so got the seed sown, from whence sprang the ultimate unity of that 
nation. Great need there was for his coming, for, without him tliere bad 
been little peace and no progress for the Chinese nation. Sad» disrupted, 
and contentions was the land when he was bom, and it seemed that 
no mere human power could establish the necessary harm(»iy. But what no 
hmnau arm could accomplish, what defied alike the statesman's craft, the 
power of the sword, and the authority of kings, was effected through the 
agency of thought and moral teaching. In the earliest days the Empire had 
been one ; but mere kingship and authority could not combine and hold 
together many millions of men, who were spread over a great surface. Unity of 
thought, unity of custom, are far more powerful to that end than all the 
systems and swords statesmen have employed. These were absent, and thus 
there was no grand national unity; hence the provinces feU asunder. 
The Emperor enjoyed an empty title, for his territory was smaller than that 
of many who, in theory, were his subordinates. Like the old Emperors 
of Germany, he wore a title which gave him neither wealth, power, nor 
authority. With the petty princes lay the real authority, and not tmfipe- 
quently it was in battle array against the liege lord and master. Thus, wlwn 
Oonfuokis was bom, the future of his country appeared even darker tlaui ike 
day, when the English had encamped upon the walls of Pekin, mi the 
Rmporor was compelled to fly befc»re the barbarians. 

Confucius supplied what was wanting to reconstitute the Empire, a 
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moral system^ and standard customs ; and to this hour his system stands. 
He is to the Chinese what Christ is to the Europeans ; not, indeed, as a 
Mediator or a Saviour, but a centre round which they revolve, and from 
whence they derive their theories of life and duty. Por even the Taou and 
Buddhist sects are deeply indebted to the Confucian system — a system they 
do not venture to deny, but propose to supplement. They 'supply deficiencies' 
and perfect the work of the admitted hero of the nation, for it were not safe 
in China either to deny or revile him. His descendants are the honourable 
of the land. The Chinese pay no respect to the accident of birth ; they hold 
that a man is worthy or worthless according to what he thinks and does, 
without reference to how, when, or in what condition he was bom ; but an 
exception is made in favour of the descendants of Confucius, who are 
esteemed as in some degree superior to other Chinamen. The heads of the 
family are nobles, and all the descendants receive some pecuniaiy aid from 
the government. They wear a peculiar dress, and thus are known to their 
countrymen wherever they go. Still they are not treated as in any sense 
holier or wiser than others ; they are not supposed to possess powers 
that are denied unto others, and are only distinguished from the remainder of 
the nation because of the general desire to hold the teacher's memory in 
honour. In nearly every village, or in all towns down to the third class, 
temples are erected to the honour of Confucius, on which his name is carved 
in immense letters. It is stated that 1560 of these temples exist in the 
country, and that 65,000 animals, hogs and rabbits, are slaughtered in them, 
and offered as sacrifices every year. On his birthday, the people go with 
their offerings up to the temple ; some cany rice, some sugar-cane, others 
sweetmeats, and these are placed before the tablet with an abundance of 
thanks ; they thank him for .the example he set to China, and especially for 
the doctrines he taught, but there are no prayers. Some of our missionaries, 
who are incapable of drawing the line between returning thanks and praying 
for guidance or aid, who believe all addresses of humanity to the spirit-world 
to be prayers, have represented that the Chinese worship Confucius as a god, 
but they who understand the wide difference between thanks and solicitation 
will judge them more fairly. 

The day of his death is also observed through China. The Emperor, with 
his Court, visits the temple on that day with offerings; throughout the 
provinces the head man of the district imitates the Emperor, and sets an 
example to the people. So, too, each full and new moon sees the people entering 
the Confucian temples, but on these occasions rather for general worship 
than for special offering. It is to be remembered, too, that in none of these 
temples are there any statues of the sage. No likeness or image of him is 
erected, only a tablet, upon which is written, " Seat of the soul of the most 
renowned teacher of antiquity," and it is before such a tablet in all the 
temples that the offerings are made. Why they abstain from raising other 
monuments, why they do not set up .Confucian statues, we know not — ^they 
raise up the statues of his twelve apostles sometimes in the temples, but the 
master has no more than the simple tablet. Probably they conceive that in 
his case simplicity is most to be preferred, as in the dress of their Emperor. 
When an audience is given, the Officers of State, the Visiting Mandarins, and 
all who take part in the ceremony, are arrayed in splendid dresses, and the 
Whole scene literally blazes with gold and jeweleiy, but the Emperor wears 
nothing of the kind, he appears dressed in plain brown silk without ornament, 
wearing a black cap, with a single pearl in front ; and the people dedare that 
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the son of Heaven is best an*ayed in simple robes, ornaments being wholly 
superfluous. But whether this be the correct explanation or otherwise, it is 
certain that, although no statues are erected to his honour, there is no name so 
deeply revered in China as that of Confucius. Nor, indeed, is his name 
coniined to the land of his birth. 

Fortunately, the facts of this man's life are numerous and well preserved ; 
and when we compare the various ancient writings in which he is spoken of, 
our sense of security in relying upon the popular biographies is increased by 
the harmony of all the reports. He was born in the petty kingdom of Loo, 
which is now known as the province of Shantung, in the year 651 B.C., 83 
before Socrates, and 123 before Plato. He was not presumed to be, as some 
have declared, the son of a virgin, although there is somewhat connected with 
the matter that would appear to justify such a conclusion. His father, Shuh- 
leang-ho, was twice married, and by his first wife had nine daughters and 
one son, who was sadly deformed. He had grown old, and all his children had 
attained matmity, when his wife died and plunged the family into great distress. 
After the usual days of mourning had elapsed, the aged and infirm widower 
proposed to Yang-ho, the chief of Yew, *to marry one — either one — of the said 
chief's three daughters. As in duty bound, he immediately made the pro- 
posal known, for the widower was a magistrate and a man of importance. 
He seems to have had no idea of decieving or coercing his daughters, for he 
told them that the would-be bridegi-oom was of " low stature, a bad figure, 
" a severe temper, known to be impatient of contradiction, and very old." 
These were not exactly the kind of points likely to interest young ladies, or 
make them anxious to secure the prize. The two elder daughters answered 
not, but seemed by silence to decline the offer ; the youngest and most 
beautifal made answer that she was ready and willing to marry the old man. 
Yew-she, now became an object of derision to her elder sisters, who jeeringly 
inquired, if she hoped miracles would be wrought in order that she should 
have a son to honour her memory and offer the ancestral sacrifices ? The 
marriage T^as completed, and immediately after the bride obtained permission 
to make a journey to Ne-Kew, the grand mountain, on whose head sacrifices 
were offered. She went and fervently addressed herself, like the Hebrew 
Hannah, to the Giver of Life, praying that a son should be given in answer to 
her petitions. Ten months afterwards Confucius was bom, and was looked 
upon as, under these circumstances, the gift of Heaven; but neither by him- 
self, or by his followers, was it ever taught either that he was an incarnate 
deity, or that his birth was in any way dependent upon Heaven's action, as 
was taught of Fo-hi, Taou-keun, and other kings and teachers. 

But, as in the case of other remarkable men, his birth is said to have 
been attended by many very remarkable occurrences. * Two dragons were 

* long seen to hover over the couch of his mother,' which indicated that the 
child would become mighty on the earth. The * Ke-lin ' (an allegorical animal 
which no one has ever attempted to describe) * appeared at the entrance to 

* the house in which he was bom,' and its appearance was assumed * to indi- 

* cate good and honour to the new born.' This reminds us of the strange 
monster recorded in Eastem Christian histories as having appeared in the 
Nile when Mahomet was born, only in his case the appearance betokened evil 
to the community. But we are told that ' soft, sweet music filled the air in 
and around the house of birth.' The spirits were delighted that the child 
was bom, for now ' humanity would be taught its duties, and evil would no 
Monger role/ so they made music to float around and ravish the souls of 
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tbe listeners. To complete^ the wonders, ^ characters appeared upon his 
* breast, to set forth that he would be a king without throne or kingdom.' 
About this latter fact, however, there is no little difference of opinion. Some 
of the learned state the matter as just given, but others declare that there 
' was only an appearance ' of characters upon his breast, none of which were 
clear enough to be read. Still they bring in the prophecy of kingship, by 
setting forth that the Fung-whang, an allegorical animal, appeared before the 
house, and thus foretold that the new-born would be a king without possess- 
ing a throne. Possibly our readers will find it quite as easy to accept one 
version as the other, or easier still to reject them both. We allude to these 
statements not as wishing to beget a belief in their truth, but merely to show 
how prone humanity is to surround its heroes with miraculous events, and 
even to this hour nineteen of every twenty Chinamen believe the story to be 
literally true. In addition, they believe that five celestial sages who had been 
warned of the wonderful birth, presented themselves at the house, and pre- 
dicted the things Confucius ^ould afterwards accomplish. It is said in 
some free-thinking book, that these sages were led by a very bright star, bat 
we have not met with any Chinese authority for the statement, nor do we 
believe that any such exists. 

The social position of Confucius was calculated to promote his progress, 
for he was descended from the ancient kings. The Chinese are no lovers of 
the European aristocratic forms, yet they are proud of being able to trace up 
the Confucian line to the Emperor Hoang-lu, who governed at least 2,000 
years B.C., so that the descendants of this teacher can trace an unbroken descent 
through nearly 4,000 years. What can our ancient families do against such 
a pedigree ? They must hide a diminished head, for a few hundred years at 
most is only a temptation to ridicule when contrasted with 4,000. Yet why 
spend a moment trying to show the absurdity of existing forms, when, as we 
Imow, the ideas upon which they were based have been long exploded, and 
only wait the one puff of popular anger to remove them wholly away. Yet 
Confucius enjoyed advantages at starting which gave him fairer opportunities 
than others in a lower station could ever achieve. There is the evil, and pos- 
sibly, as in this case, the good of class distinctions. It is true that genius is 
of no sex, class, or country, but it is also true that given a large share of 
gemus to one man in a low condition, and a lesser measure to one in a higher 
sodal grade, the man with a lesser genius will be sure to win greater laioeb. 
In his position he commands, not merely the means of knowledge, not merely 
opportunities of mingling with the wise, but also an audience ready to listen 
whenever he wills to speak. They are there to listen because of his position, 
and if he have genius he will make them assemble again, because of what he 
has to teach them. But the man who starts with greater genius in a lower 
position has first to fight a hard long battle to obtain the mental means for 
satisfying the cravings of his soul, and then, when this is done, he must fight 
long and hard to obtain the ear of the public. Let any Lord to-morrow 
announce that he will lecture in Exeter Hall upon Cromwell, and we know 
the building would be crowded. But if others, who really comprehend the 
man, were to do this, then there would be hardly enough taken at the doors 
to pay bili-stidcers. Thus the high genius, starting with low social rank, 
must wear away the best part of life in winning the position others with less 
geniHS eqjoy at starting. This was a check to many of our best and noblest 
men, and h^Mo a jdeasuie iik recording the Ccmfucian instanot of irwdom 
from such impediment. 
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Tet we are not io suppose tliat the life of Confiicios was imtbged witk 
8QR0W, for such, in truth, was not the case. He lost his father when only 
three years old, and was thus left to the care of a young mother ; yet, though 
sorrow eame, there was some compensation. The boy misses a Other's caiei 
and slrei^, and guidance, but theie are mothers who more than oompeiN 
sate for what is thus lost. Mothers who can so deyelope native strength and 
attune the moral character, that when years hare grown on the boy, and he 
takes Ilia place amid the din of manhood's battle, he is armed at all points, 
and fdHy prepared to subdue the worst that can come. Such a mother had 
Confiicius. She was well rersed in the native tales of heroism, self-sacrifice, 
and grandeur of human character, and these she repeated over and over 
again, imtil the boy's mind became familiar with what was worthy, and foU of 
Ittte for what was worthless and ignoble. Daily she applied herself to the 
tBMk oi fitting him for the pursuit of a glorious career, and when she had 
long been laid with the clods of the vaQey, her s<m's life bore firdt in virtue 
and heroism which qualified him for being a teacher of mankind. 

P. W. P. 



Are tie Doctrines and Pre^ts of Ohristianiiy, ai tmght m the New Testament, 
calcuMed to benefit Humanity ? Report of the Three Night's Debate at 
Liverpool, between "Iconoclast" and the Eev. J. H. Rutherford. 
London. Holyoake and Co., 147, Pleet Street. 

Another debate, and no satisfactory result. Here is a report of how two 
human beings talked at eadi other through three evenings, without seeming 
to und^stand what all the talk was about. The Christian disputant found it' 
to be not incon^tible with his notion of truth to assert that the past jhto- 
gresa, and the present position of England is to be attributed to the fact that 
its sons have possessed a knowledge of the principles of ChristiaBity, — ^''to 
'' the unrestrieted possession of that Book which Wickliffe opened, and for 
^ which Latimer and Ridley died, giving birth» aa it did, to those eternal 
'' prindplea of truth, justice, wisdom, and freedom, of which MiUos sung, and 
^'lor the permanent establiahment of wMeb Cromwefi drew his sword/'* 
Mr. Buth^ord seems to have overlooked the awkward fact that the Royalists 
were as ready, and as frequent m quoting the New Testament as the Puritans 
wete^ and probably be is not aware that the majority of texts were dead 
agamst both Milton and Cromwell. They imagined themselves to be child- 
ly, obedient Christians, but the learned Divines of the Church knew them 
only a» *' blasphemers and revilers of God's most holy word." Had they 
obeyed Hba ii^unetion (^ JesuSy ' not to resist evil ! ' there had been no Naseby 
Qt Dunbar, and probably no '^ Paradise Lost." Had they obeyed the Apostle 
Paul, in bdng * obedient to those who were in authority,' then Enghmd would 
not iJkis day hold up her head so proudly amid the nations. We are thankful 
that thqr knew a better Gospel, and were prepared to act out its precepts. 

An armed revolution cannot find its justification in the New Testament. 
But whim a maa has made up his rsaoA. to resist wrong, to draw the 
sword €&? freedom's battle, there is no knowing how many passages, by 
onutting theur contexts, he may adapt to his purpose. Be, however, who in 
modem times undertakes to treat the subject as one for philosophical investi- 
gation! is not at liberty to adopt their mutilations, or to put them forth as 

<r« Report," p. 31 
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adequate representations of tlie whole. The fact is, that the New Testament 
is not consistent with the Old, and both are inconsistent with themselves. 
There are passages which savour of friendliness to liberty, and others no less 
friendly to despotism. It gives a blessing in one text, and takes it away in 
another. Like all collections of books written by many hands, it cannot be 
made one, either in authorship or in thought. Why, then, claim it as the 
source of our freedom — as the mainspring of our greatness P They who 
inspired England in the seventeenth century read the Old and the New 
Testament through Greek and Eoman glasses — through Greek poetry and 
philosophy, through Eoman history and patriotism, and fancied themselves to 
have found in those " sacred books " what had no existence, save in the 
medium through which they had read them. And they who in the nineteenth 
century have raised us stiQ higher in science and political life, obtained their 
inspiration from sources as foreign to the New Testament as the works of 
Jacob Boehme are to those of Auguste Compte. We strongly advise Mr. 
Eutherford to study history with some degree of care before using its 
materials ; to remember that a falsehood is not changed in its nature by 
passing through Christian lips, and especially to bear in mind that modem 
Christianity has no more to do with Jesus than modem Brahminism has 
with the Vedas. A body of self-elected men have in both cases stepped 
in to give their interpretation, and to insist that no other shall be received^ 
but the philosopher who identifies their arrogant assumptions with Chris- 
tianity, disproves his claim to be considered a competent judge. 

Mr. Bradlaugh replied fairly enough to the improper style of reasoning 
and assumptions of his Christian opponent ; but he has yet to learn the truth 
in relation to the character and aims of Jesus. He confounds what men in 
our Churches have said of him, with what should be said. If he were to 
study the life of Jesus for himself, it is probable that, like the Irishman at 
Donnybrook, he would discover that he is fighting the wrong man. He 
knows that the Gospels are full of contradictions, which prove them to be 
human, and disprove the popular opinions regarding their being inspired ; 
but he has no critical justification for assuming them to have no historical 
value. There are contradictions in the contemporary narratives about both 
Milton, Cromwell, even about Garabaldi; but if some madman asserted that 
they were all inspired, Mr. Bradlaugh, when he had disproved that, would 
not be justified in assuming also that there is no truth in any of the stories. 
Let him separate the two questions, and there will be some hope of his 
arriving at the trath. And until he learns to do justice to what is good in 
the Gospels, he will not be generally believed when denouncing that which 
is undoubtedly bad. The time has arrived when the whole truth respecting 
them must be brought out, and if Mr. Bradlaugh desire lo aid in promoting 
that end, he must bold himself ready to do full justice to every noble senti- 
ment found within them. The liberal thinker complains of the orthodox man 
that hitherto he has justified every Gospel statement and doctrine, because 
some of them are known to be trae and good. But if the liberal thinker 
denounces the New Testament as a whole, because some of its contents are 
untrue and evil, he falls into an error equal in its injustice to that of which 
he complains. What is now demanded is, the love of trath, not the desire to 
gain party victories. Let the trath be brought fairly out, and there can be 
no reason for questioning that the triumph of freethought will be secured. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTUEES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE PSALMS ' OF DAVID/ 

The too common idea that good religjous poetry has never been written by any 
other than Hebrew Bards is quite as wide of the truth as was that of Dr. Johnson, 
to the effect that good religious poetry cannot be composed. He was a fine old 
man, very bigoted, but noble withal; a man of true soul, but unhappily so ham- 
pered by his surroundings that it only rarely happened he was able to give full 
expression to the deeper current of his thoughts untainted bv prejudice. It is 
said that Sir B>obert Peel was a much greater man than his pubhc fife leads the 
inquirer to suppose ; that being so hampered by various early associations he 
could not g^ive full plav to his genius. This is probablv true in his case, and cer- 
tainly true in that of the fine old essayist. The cause for wonder lies not in his 
frecinent failures, but in his numerous successes. That he utterljr failed in his 
estimate of religious poetry even his most ardent admirers must admit ; the marvel 
is that he dared to wield his pen in such a cause. If it were true that men 
could not compose good religious poetry, why should he have troubled himself 
about it, to the disgust of his friends and the annoyance of the clergy ? It all 
lay in the fact that he would say all he thought, and that utterly regardless of 
consequences. For that he has our thanks. We may reject his criticism, but 
admire his independence. He had mistaken both the nature of poetry and of 
religion, two facts which will become clear to every man who reads his poetry and 
his moral essays, and^ which will easily explain the critical errors into which he 
fell when launching his thunderbolt against all who set down to compose religious 
poetry. 

In his life of Waller, after expressing the hope that no pious ear will be 
offended, he proceeds to set forth his a^ument in favour or the thesis that 
"poetical devotion cannot often please." Tnus he contends that it is possible for 
one who has the happy power of arguing in verse to defend the aoctrines of 
religion in a poem because the theme "is not piety, but the motives to piety." 
The case, however, is quite otherwise when the suoject is * contemplative piety, 
*or the intercourse between God and the soul, which cannot be poetical.* The 
reason why not he declares to be because "the essence of poetry is invention, 
" such invention as by producing something unexpected, surprises and delig:hts. 
" Poetry pleases by exnibiting an idea more grateful in the mind than tmngs 
" themselves afford. The effect proceeds from the display of those parts of nature 
" which attract, and the concealment of those that repel the imagination ; but 
" religion must be shown as it is ; suppression and adxiition equafly corrupt it, 
" and such as it is it is known already. Poetry loses its lustre because it is applied 
" to the decoration of something more excellent than itself." 

It is curious that he shomd have commenced his attack with the statement 
that good doctrinal poetry can be written, for that is precisely the kind which 
cannot be written. No man can set the works of Jonathan lldwards to music, 
or make poetry out of the institutes of Calvin. Theological and partizan poetry 
is a misnomer. As well endeavoui* to write a magnificent sonnet upon the 
heroism of the Emperor Alexander as a noble poem upon baptismal regeneration. 
And it is equally curious that be wound it up with so flimsy a sophism. How is 
religion any nobler than poetry, in any sense superior to patriotism, or the beauties 
of Nature. Surely martyrdom, whether on the field as a patriot dyin^ for the 
cause of liberty, or at the stake dyin^ for the cause of free conscience, is, m itself, 
as much superior to poetry as reli^on can be, There is nothing in poetry to 
raise it above nature or heroism, which does not raise it equally above religion. 
The man who dies as a patriot must be nobler than the poet who conmoses his 
deg^. The fact is that tne critio was confoundisg the idea of the antnoir who 
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writes with the written poem. Poetry, however noble, is, after all, nothing more 
than the translation of deep meanings ont of nature into the vemacalar. It is not 
a new creation in any higher sense than is a book translated from the German 
into English. The ^reat merit of the poet is that he is able to read the hiero- 
glyphs of nature which others could not understand. 

Johnson mistook poetry for painting; conceived of it as a sort of colouring or 
veneering, and evidently treated the poet as oi^ ^ose duty it was to make mere 
deal look like mahogany. To write of it as mere deal would be altogether out 
of character. He mew of poets who had treated life and nature in that style. 
If they spake of a shepherd he must have his pipe, and the shepjherdess must have 
her pet lamb, and be called Daphne or Chloe. ^hey were afraid of man as Gk)d 
made him, and dared not introduce him into society unless he were duly pamted. 
It needed that a Bobert Bums should come into the world to sweep all those 
absurdities away, and to show that the ' Cottar,' as a man, without paint, was 
the fitting theme for song. It needed the true poet to show the vocations. How 
shall the coward know the hero? They who had written about men Imew not 
manhood. They were of the school that Glij)ped the trees into the fashion of pea- 
cocks or beehives, and other animate or inanimate forms. They believed in God's 
works only when mended by men, how then could they believe in man until he 
had been painted by the poets P Thus poetry was developed into the art of 
making nature decent, and men respectable and fit for lordly company. And 
taking that view of the matter, Johnson reached the conclusion that the poetical 
paint-pot could not be usefully employed upon religious topics. 

He had; however, no less fatally mistaken the natiure of religion. To him it 
was all written out and printed by authoritv, having been translated out of the 
original tongues. That which could not be found in the Bible he would not 
endow with the title of religion. In our age a nobler truth is taught. We know 
that as yet only some poor fraction of a Bible has been written, and until the 
poets c(o their work it will not be completed. It is for them to study science, 
history, andphilosophy, so as to find out their deeper meaning for embodiment 
in verse. Tne true poet finds the words full of meaning which adequately ex- 
press the truth upon any subject to which the attention of mankind has oeen 
directed. A greai Homer, Shakespere, Dante, Milton, Bums, even a Byron, 
are capable of standing for ages as the high priests of mankind, for although they 
are not so named, they were religious poets. They made high truths oecome 
common property. They revealed what had previously been concealed, and 
although not writing in the Hebrew forms, they were nevertheless God's servants 
and man's instmctors. Is not all trath religion? And when the ordinary man 
begins to meditate the mysteries of life and death, begins to speak of themi does 
he not become a poet P 

All noblfi religious thoughts are thrown by the mind into the poetic form. The 
soul that is exalted by relkious emotions feeis that ordinary kngWe is inadequate 
to express the current of leeling then felt to be flowing within, ana seizes upon all 
objects of nature, art, and life, as the material symbols through which to express 
what common words wiU not convey. Every idea is thus embodied in some 
conorete image — is presented under the substantial form of well-known objects, 
whidi at first appear inoongmous but afterwards grow into gjsneral repute. Thus 
the mechanical requisite of good poetry, forcible imagery, is necessitated by the 
peculiar greatness of the theme, ana it is supplied in perfection in exact proportion 
to the clearness with which the thought to oe expressed is internally conceived. 
He who feels deeply, and who sees clearly, will be the best poet, for sensibility and 
insight are tlie very foundation stones upon which all Ixue poetry must be based. 
And in all those cases wherein we hear of defective utterance, let us rather say there 
ii d^ective feeling or peroention, for although the inner thoughts may never be 
adequately expressed, if the tnoughts are really great they will form for themselves 
in the mind some such word-dotmng as will cause them to be fairly reeogi^sed and 
h^woni^d amongit men. 

A(4 tbis WA9 M true in tb9 Mrly twe« as it u now* Ind^odi ia tiie m^ 



d&j9t all prayer and religious utterance were a kind of song, and what we call 
Ijric poetry was rather the natural language of the heart than the creation of 
intellect, aided by art, as so many modem writers have undertaken to teach us, 
Poetry is the langjiage of pure feeling, and in the early days what else but feeling 
dominated over the human mind ? In the davs of Homer the Greeks were as 
playful children looking with wonder upon all that passed around them, and 
when they spake it was not as men who had a knowledge of thnigs, but only as 
those who unreflectingly perceived them. In our own youth we were all poets ; 
some could write, and others orilv dream poetry, but as Time passed over us and 
experience crowded into the iutellejct, we got to see things in another light and in 
other moods of mind, and poetry passed from us. Beason and observation were 
then combined to show that our first view was false, and experience laid bare the 
fact, that too frequently fancy painted in the glorious hues of beauty that which 
was only the source of sin and shame or sorrow. It was bitter when first we 
became conscious of the reality of life, but good with all its pain; for how else 
could we have grown strong, or how else have learned for what life is worth 
possessing? And as with ourselves so it was in the early history of maidtind. 
AH was then poetry and imagination. Science and correct knowledge were 
unknown. The stars were bright and seemed to be immortal eyes which gleamed 
from out the abyss of space ; and the sea was endowed with me, enabling it now 
to storm with the fury of a god, and now to play with the gentleness of a lamb. 
Was not thunder the angry voice of God, and sunshine, was it not His smile, 
brightening and invigorating all things P An air of romance was thrown over all 
things ; but it could not last. The imagination cannot feed a people or supply 
what is required for growing States, and hence the poetical view of life and 
nature fell into sad disrepute. Politics, war, and sodal statics thrust themselves 
forward as the all important topics for discussion, and when a multitude were 
lashed into fury they had to be attended to. Thus work was found for the several 
nations, and although it cannot be supposed that they took counsel together and 
resolved upon a division of the labour, it is nevertheless certain that the labour 
was divided, for each nation worked diligently at one task, endeavoured to solve 
one problem m philosophy, politics, art, or religion, and died out when their labour 
was ended, leavmg what they had proven as a priceless gift to benefit all coming 
generations, and as the practical experience of a people earnest after a truth. 

All nations were alike influenced, and if the Hebrew gave more attention to 
the reli^pious side of life and its emotions, wrote them down with greater olew^ 
ness, we are not hence to conclude that therefore he naturally surpassed all the 
oUiers, for such is not the truth. The Greek gave attention to the beautiful, and 
the Hindoo to the abstract nature of things ; each had a particular work, and the 
Hebrew did not perform his a whit better than the others. That is altogether 
false teaching which exalts the work of one nation above the others ; quite as 
false. as the old notion that the heart was the most important organ in the body. 
Take away the stomach or the thoracic duct, and behold the heart is stricken 
with the palsy of death. The sciences are aU equal, though one may be more inter- 
esting than another; one runs into, helps to explain, and gives vitality to all the 
others, and, the deeper the study, the more clearly is it perceived that they are 
mutually dependant. Now I hold that the relation of the Hebrew to society at 
large, to all nistory, must be viewed in precisely the same light. His work was 
pai^ only of that which had to be done by mankind ; he haa to write down in 
clear language somewhat of his spiritual emotions, and to some extent to ex- 
haust that field; but if none other than the Hebrews had preceded us, what 
now would be our state P Could we even comprehend with practical clearness 
the ideas he gave us P Should we be able to reduce them mto form so as to 
advance our citizen life P Would there be anv citizen life to lead P There lies 
beneath these questions the whole philosophy of history, not now to be unfolded. 
Por how should we show, in few words, the law of order which underlies the 
life of a nation, giving it aptitudes, appointing fanctions, and otherwise deter- 
mining what that nation shall be mi Aq? It is enough for us at present to admit 
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the fact, that unless other nations had worked out some great principles, it vould 
be impossible for us at the present hour to enjoy the amount of good achieved 
by tbe Jews. It is the same with humanity in tnis matter as with England and 
Eiglish heroism. Our Bidleys and Latimers were wiUing to die in the fire 
rather than be unfaithful to their convictions, and as we all know the result of 
their heroism is of unspeakable value ; but alone it would not have blessed us. 
Other work and other suffering was necessary to render theirs practically avail- 
able. The war of civil freedom had to be fought out as a companion of the reli- 
gious ; and that ^won, then the other was secure. So with tue several nations. 
One wrought politically, another artistically, and so on ; to the end, that a col- 
lective whole of ffood could be established and handed down. 

According, then, to this view, it was the function of the Hebrew nation to 
supply the world with some eternal types of spiritual beauty, and the work was ac- 
complished. In the Book of Psalms the whole is embodied, and lies freely open for 
Our use ; but not as though the highest attainable were there, for even higher than 
the highest of ancient days will be the thoughts and flights of men yet unborn. 
And those which are embodied there are neither all pure, nor all perfect, nor the 
work of one man, as we' shall see this evening. The popular idea is that David 
wrote all the Psalms contained in the collection, and nence derived his name of 
the "Psalmist." Of course, as a moment's reflection will show, this idea is not 
sound. Turn to the one hundred and thirty-seventh' Psalm, where you wiU read 
the following touching strain of sadness : — 

" By the rivers of Babylon where, as exiles, we sat. 

We wept when we remembered Zion. And 

Our harps we hung upon the willows of the land ; 

Our captors in derision demanded a song. 

They who had wasted us required mirth from our lips. 

Saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

How m a s&ange land could we sing the songs of Jehovah ? 

Oh, Jerusalem, if I ever forget thee. 

Let my right hand forget its cunning ; 

If thee I 00 not ever remember. 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth." 

There can be no question made about this. It could not be written until after the 
return from the captivity of Babylon, so that its earliest date cannot be nearer to 
David than several hundred years. The same is true of many others ; for the 
Psalms connected with the building and dedications of the second Temple are 
furnished in the collection with several of even later date. There is one of^ which 
a great deal has been made, in favour of David, containing the lines : — 
" Por a day in thy courts is better than a thousand elsewhere. 

I had rather stand upon the threshhold of the house of my God 

Than recline in luxury in the tents of wickedness." 
This passage was not written by David; indeed, in the Bible itself it is called a 
" Psalm of the sons of Korah," which may be true ; but it was not written until 
the times of Darius and Zechariah, and belongs to those of the return from the 
Babylonish captivity and the building of the second Temple. 

{To be eantinued,) 
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THE LAW OF CHANGE AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 

The&e is a cry of alarm iu the land; men fear that the discussion of 
sacred topics will destroy all our religious ideas, and it is believed by thousands 
that the hour is at hand when for ' the safety of society * a stop must be put 
to all such inquiries. We do not believe in the theory that the religious ideas 
can be destroyed ; still less that the prevailing spirit of inquiry will ultimately 
end in evil. We have no desire to impair the religious emotions, and are 
perfectly certain that the present attitude of Freethinkers will not be changed 
by means of any coercive force the State can bring to bear to crush their 
endeavours after liberty of heart and mind. Still, however, we are quite 
conscious of the fact that a time of fearful strife is at hand ; but the nation 
will pass through it without either mining its piety or marring its peace of 
mind. There is no chance of our being lost while we keep our faces toward 
the East, for kindly nature never yet refused to renew the lease of life to 
any nation that was brave enough to do battle for the truth. 

The histories that have been handed down from ancient days are well 
stored with facts which may be used by the philosopher, much the same as 
the cheerful lights upon our coasts are used by the mariner, as beacons to 
warn him in steering the vessel of state from those rocks and shoals which 
threaten destruction. Every one of those facts is as valuable to us as a fact 
of the present century. It is true that humanity progresses, and true also that 
the nations of the nineteenth century are veiy differently situated to those 
who dwelt in Babylon, or fought the battles of Greece. Still, the 
characteristic features of humanity being the same in all ages, the spirit and 
meaning that underlie the old facts must be of great value to all generations, 
although probably their mere external force may become useless and even 
ridiculous. Ghreece, Home, and Eygpt are mirrors for all ages and nations, 
and in spirit the heroes of the three countries are examples for all time. Not 
that they exhausted the possible in humanity, or even reached near to the 
lughest point of development. They lived their best, and the poorest 
hind of the nineteenth century may see through their lives to become 
nobler and better. 

One of the facts embodied in those histories — a fact pregnant with lesioni 
to be conned by all citizens who belong to a nation that is passing through 
YoL. V. New Series, Vol. I. C 
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the throes of transition — ^is to the effect that all serious national changes, n< 
matter how highly beneficial, are invariably accompanied by painful excite 
ment and serious difficulties — that they are never effected without creating 
much tribulation^ calling forth strong passions, and seeming to threaten th( 
dissolution of the nation. It is with nations as in the state of fever with thi 
individual ; there are hours when it seems that the sufferer is sinking fast away 
but the struggle over, the patient begins again to renew his health, and recover 
his vigour. Before the new can be raised up the old must be disunited 
thrt)Wh Itio cohftisiori, and shattei-fed ; but standing amid tliis wfecl df th( 
past there are thousands who are overcome by their fears that the futur< 
cannot become beautiful, and that society will not again be secure. Ther( 
are men who desire to see good replace evil; but without incurring th( 
dangers which accompany change. They go forth to speak their thoughts o 
what should be done ) but immediately eieitement follows upon the heels o 
their speech, they begin to inveigh against the follies of societyi and then t( 
withdraw themselves from the position of reformers, declaring it td be bfettei 
to bear the ills '^e have than to hurry into others Whose gitth we eanno 
estimate. Godd-meliniiig but mole-eyed Meti are they *, fot the gleater th( 
change proposed, the peater must be the excitement ; so that at times it wil 
appear as if the nation lie in the very jaws of death, wheii in truth it i: 
only passiiijg through the throes of a new life. The sick eagle has a sdri 
tilne of it in its eyrie ere it can get the new feathers, and dash off agains 
ihe hard rock the old beak to make way for a fresh one ; but suoh is th< 
order of Naiute. Even in out childhood, how impossible it was to get th( 
new set of teeth without the allowance of aches, pains, and fever. Nation! 
must have their teething-times or perish, for either they must mouiit tighei 
in aim and effori or sink from Nature's face as no longer capable of goocT 

As in this teething process, the new is silently prepared before the change ii 
wrought, so also in nations; for the elemental parts of the new order of thing: 
are prepared in the minds and hearts of those who take active part in pro 
motmg real progress. Our own age, acknowledged to be transitional* fumishe: 
an illustration. For some time p. ^t a body of earnest men have been ver 

¥ lively and noisily engaged in questioning and pulling the old to pieces 
hey are at work with a will, and hence the terrible gaps they have made ii 
ihe old systems of theology and the fbrmal schemes of worship. I'he Church 
with its paraphernalia of ritual and copes, of services and robe^, of iitaiiies anc 
censers, of chaunting boys and intoning priests, has been weighed in thi 
oalanees and found wanting. The entire system has been anatomised in th< 
most painfully minute manner to find if aught of nobleness and manljr worth 
of soul and religious spirit^ remained in the body, and the report says that n( 
trace of life could be found in any part, save in the treasury. Naturall;j 
enough, they who have believed in its vitality refuse to credit this report, anc 
Jience the efforts now being made io prove it to be falser Hence it comes tha 
St. Paul's, the Abbey, with a few other theatres not generally usfed for teli 
gious purposes, Are opened for evening Worship, and that vaiious of oiir Lbnddi 
ohurehes have becQ dusted out to be used on weeV-day evenings, at whicl 
even Bishops have been advertised to play a part. Through these ndovemeiitj 
ji 18 )iopea the nation will be persuaded that the Church has not sunk itU 
hopeless decay ; but the eforts are as vain as they ai*e painful. The whoh 
affior reminds us of a sad sight which, as one of a party, we witnessed mati^ 
\ on {he Southampton Water. With light hearts we Bad perinittec 
io st^eep down with ihe stream, and as the declining fays of th< 
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•an lit up the face of the water, our minds were iilled with the mo^t pleasur- 
able emotions. Suddenly one of the party raised the cry, ' There's a man in 
' the water some distance ahead! ' aud sure enough side-face to us were the head 
and breast of a man who seemed to be playing familiarly with the rippling 
waves, for he swayed backward and forward with gi*eat ease and regularity. 
At first we were alarmed, for surely no swimmer would be there ; and yet the 
alarm subsided when we saw how easily the body moved with the waters, 
and how gracefully it gave way to the gentle pressure of the waves. Swiftly 
we plied the oa,r8, until the prow of the boat was within ten yards of a corpse, 
whose head and breast, through the power of corks beneath the arms, were 
kept above the surface. It was a hideous sight, for there was a seeming life, 
and yet death had triumphed. Such is the Church of our times. Its head 
is kept up by corks, but it has no internal vitality. 

Tet to blot it out, with all the intolerance, and selfishness, and false theo- 
logies it has generated, will be a painful task. It cannot be performed with- 
out giving rise to excitement, contention, and other evil conditions ; still, we 
hav« this fact for our consolation, that the evils in another form must be 
endured even if we avoided those associated with its overthrow. When the leg 
is in a state of gangrene it is dangerous to remove it, but certain death to let 
it remain. It will be certain death to England to permit our ecclesiastical 
sjfstem to continue. How can it live usefully when its roots have died out 
of all men's hearts P Its unpaid friends rally to its aid more because they 
fear the consequences of its removal, than because they believe it capable of 
doing good. Their fears are as childish as happily their efforts are vain. 
Let the dead be decently bmied lest they breed diseases among the living. 
The Qhureh can do no more than preserve formality and breed hypocrisy. It 
oan gain an outward approval which gives the lie to the inward denial, but 
it eannot promote the growth of manhood. There are Freethinkers in its 
aiinistryi but they wear a mask, arid seem to be what they are not. Better, 
then, to endure any agony than to become a nation of hypocrites. The 
evil Giwinot be staved off, therefore let it be dealt with manfully. And 
if wd have to pass through great tribulation and agony ; if we have to endure 
&B amount of mental suffering such as our ancestors never dreamt of, still it 
is euir duty to press on, saying in the noble words of Paine, K there be evil, 
aad troubk, and war, let them come in our time, so that we may give our 
diildr^ the opportunity of living at peace with all mankind. 

P. W. P. 



CHAMCfESlSTlCS 01 THE REFOUMAWON.-Il. 

THti d&UttCfi OF tfiJB BABE AGES. 

Wl lake oilr stand on the verge of Antiquity* It is the year, 500. Thirty 
yeare ago Slbrae Was sacked by the Vandals ; four years after that the last of 
the Hoinan Emperors was dethroned, and his place filled for a few troubled years 
by Odoacer. the first barbarian king of Italy. He, too, has passed away, and 
Ine rule of Theodoric the Goth is now established in Italy. Theodoric, 
thougli kistory calls him a barbarian, was a man of no small genius, ' a hero, 
* a pniloeopher, and a statesman.' Comparing the prosperous and happy 
conaitionof the Bonaans under his government with their wretchedness under 
the Empire, comparing bis equity and statesmanship with the injustice and 

C2 
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folly of the Emperors, we are inclined to ask, Who were the real barbaxiansP 
—-the Bomans, or those who conquered them ? The aim of Theodoric was & 
noble and a wise one ; he sought to fuse Soman and Goth into a new people ; 
an aim which, if successful, would have enabled us to date from his reign the 
commencement of a new civilisation for Europe. The government of 
Theodoric was just, and the people happy ; but, alas I justice and wisdom must 
fail in the presence of bigotry and superstition on the part of those they wish 
to serve. It is necessary, in estimating the Church of the Dark ages, to show 
how large a part her influence, and the superstition and bigotry fostered by 
priestcraft, had in preventing the success of the aims of Theodoric, and in 
producing the consequent anarchy, with the mental and moral darkness, 
which succeeded the destruction of the Gothic kingdom of Italy. This is the 
more necessary from the false teaching which is prevalent on the subject, by 
which the darkness and misery of the Middle Ages are charged upon the Goths 
and other barbarians, whereas to the Church they are mainly attributable. 

Theodoric failed in making his kingdom permanent, because, by his 
tolerance of heretics, he roused the enmity of the Church ; moreover he him- 
self was an Arian and a heretic. The benefits bestowed by him were all forgot- 
ten in hatred for the man who refused to persecute the enemies of the Church ; 
and the very happiness enjoyed under his government was bitter to a supersti* 
tious and bigoted people. It was not enough that he respected the religious 
liberty of all ; as an Arian, and one who tolerated Jews, heretics, and Pagans, he 
was hateful to the Church and priest-led people. The Church preached, and the 
people conspired against him; and so, when Justinian, the Greek Emperor, made 
war on the Gothic kingdom, he succeeded in destroying it, because the Church 
and the Catholics aided him in every way possible. By thus contributing 
to the overthrow of the Gothic monarchy, the Church restored the reign of 
anarchy in Italy. The weakness of the Greeks at home prevented their 
establishing a strong rule in Italy, and before the arms of the Lombards, and 
the encroachments of the Popes, every vestige of the authority set up by 
Justinian was lost ere many years had elapsed. By these means all the wise 
aims of Theodoric were irustrated, and the designs of the Church assisted. 
It was now the Papacy was founded, and with the growth of priestly power and 
influence we mark the gradual degradation of the intelligence and morality of 
Europe in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, until we arrive at the iame 
when intellect was prostrate, morality forgotten, and the priest the only teacher. 

Waddington, the Church historian, states that, '' In the course of the sixth 
'' century profane learning entirely disappeared, together with the means of 
" acquiring it, and before its conclusion the office of instruction had passed 
" entirely into the hands of the clergy.*'* The canon passed at a council, held 
in the year 629, relating to the system of education to be adopted is instruc- 
tive on this point: "Let all priests" (so it runs) ''receive the younger 
" readers into their houses with them, and, feeding them like good fathers 
" with spiritual nourishment, labour to instruct them in preparing the Psalms, 
" in industry of holy reading, and in the law of the Lord." Thus, it was 
only the persons who were destined for the priesthood, (for such is the mean- 
ing of the term ' younger readers,') who were to be educated at all, and they 
only in ' holy reading,' and with ' spiritual nourishment.' Pope Gregory the 
(mat, who reigned in the sixth century, and was reckoned the most learned 
man of his time, knew nought of secular learning ; and so great was his honor 
of it, that on a bishop ma^g a classical allusion, he reproved him by saying, 

• Hitt. Charoh. Librftry otVMtal Knowledge, p. 317. 
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" It if not meet that lips consecrated to the praises of Gk)d should open to 
*• those of Jupiter." How great a change had now been accomplished we may 
judge, when we remember that down even into the Gothic time, schools, 
supported by the government, had continued to instruct the youth (of Italy at 
least) in the various branches of civil education. But the work of the priest 
in the first half of the sixth century, had not only caused the final extinction of 
the last remnants of the ancient philosophy and learning, by the suppression 
of the Athenian Schools, thus preventiiig the Western youth from seeking in 
Greece what they could not find at home, but, by overturning the wise and 
tolerant monarchy of Theodoric, and making room for the growth of the Pope- 
dom, had destroyed all kinds of education, except the ' spiritual nourish- 
• ment * before spoken of. Thenceforth ignorance flourished under priestly 
patronage. 

The Dark Ages exhibit to us most forcibly the necessary connection 
existiug between ignorance on the one hand, and vice and misery on the 
other. All the ties which bind men together in society were loosed, and 
society itself must have been destroyed, but for the growth of a kind of order 
under the name of Feudalism. This was the first attempt made to reduce 
the chaos into form, but the bond established by it was merely that of baron 
and retainer, of master and slave ; it was a brotherhood among banditti, 
and society became divided into two gre^t classes— oppressors and oppressed. 
There was plenty, perhaps hfippiness, in the feudal castle, but the plenty 
there was the result of robbery and violence practised on the poor serf; and 
every barony represented a kingdom perpetually at war with those surround- 
ing it. Under this feudal system the misery of the great mass of men was 
equalled only by the tyranny and demoralisation of the barons and the 
clergy. " During the struggles of this frightful pciiod," says Waddington, 
" the defence of the tower of knowledge, as heretofore its construction, was 
" entrusted by Providence to ecclesiastical hands, while its walls were inces- 
" santly menaced or violated by the lawless military aristocracy, which had 
" closely wrapped itself in ignorance, and was partly jealous and partly con- 
"temptuous of every exertion to improve and enlighten mankind." By 
way of commentary on his own statement, just quoted, he continues : — ** "We 
" are not surprised to observe that a condition of civil demoralisation, such as 
** then existed, should have been attended by corruption in every rank of the 
" clergy. The bishops were negligent and immord, and the inferior orders 
"indulged in still grosser vices, and more offensive indecencies ; and we may 
•• be well assured that the laity were still further debased by the example of 
" deformities which their own turbulence had so greatly tended to create."* 
Most ingenious special pleading truly ! We call the attention of our readers 
to this passage, for two reasons ; first, because it contains, on the part of one 
who would \nllingly shield the Church, the full admission of the demoralisa- 
tion of the clergy ; secondly, and more especially, because it contains, on the 
part of an admitted authority, the bold statement of errors, common enough 
it is true, but unjustifiable on the part of a learned man, with reference to the 
relation of the Church to intelligence during those ages— errors, however, 
which are fostered by Priestcraft, in order that it may mislead the general 
mind, and ward off from itself the charge of having contributed to, or rather 
caused, the moral stupefaction and the gross immorality of those feudal times. 

The statement that ** the construction of the tower of knowledge," was 
due to ecclesiastical workmen, is one of which the merest tyro in history must 

* H4«t. Church. Library of Usejftil Knowle«ge. p. 319« 



pereein ik« utter absmrdity. The faots we have already mted pr«¥e, ok ike 
contrary, that it was by ecclesiastical hands that tower was destroyed. Bat 
"its defence was entrusted by Providence" to the Church. If so, w»9aii 
only say, Providence made a great mistake. The intention of the writer, h^ir^ 
ever, is evident, he means to say that the Church performed this trust. Suek 
a statement may pass muster with many, from the commonly received opinion 
that the Church was the great conservator of learning through the Middle 
Ages, when all other parts of the community were utterly averse to it, and 
when, as Waddington says, they were closely wrapped in ignorance. But the 
question remains to be asked — Had they (as he states) wrapped themselves 
ill this ignorance P had not the Church done this for them ? The answer to 
this question is found in the fact, already proven, that the growth of igno- 
rance closely followed the establishment of priestly authority. Therefore, even it 
it could be shown that the Church was the conservator of learning during this 
period, we should still have to say, ' Thank you for nothiiig ! seeing that you 
'rendered its conservation necessary.' But, in fact, there was no such consor* 
vation ; and the revival of learning (as we undertake to prove to the eatiefce* 
tion of our readers) came from quite other sources than tne Church. 

The statement, however, that the Church played an importatant part ift 
this matter is frequently sought to be proved, by means of the unquestionable 
historical facts, that the monasteries afforded a shelter to the OQly men of 
thought those ages saw, and that the monks were the scribes who preserved 
and multiplied certain ancient MSS. wherein some, though a very small 
portion, of the literature of Greece and Rome was contained. But it should 
ever be remembered that these so-called men of thought were mainly repra* 
ducers of the theses and doctrines of the Church Fathers, and that they wrole 
in the interest of the Church, and for the priesthood. The preservation and 
reproduction of very inaccurate copies of some few old MSS. is an accidental, 
but very trivial benefit, which the monks certainly conferred,* but no use was- 
made of the riches they contained, and it was not until the operation of 
causes, in which the Church had no part, that they became of any vaUie. 

It must, doubtless, be admitted that amongst the early Fathers ©f the 
Church are found many men of great learning, who took broad and inde- 
pendent views, and refused to be bound in the chains of intellectual slavery. 
But no sooner had the Church in the fourth century cemented its alliance with 
the State, and priests had thus become invested with power to domineer over 
the reason and consciences of men, than a change becomes pei'ceptible. It is 
no longer truth after which Church writers and theologians seek. The aim 
evident in the whole of the literature of the Church, from that time down to 
the fall of the Eoman Empire, is, to support the claims of the priesthood ; and 
then, as we have seen, the political chaos resulting from the overthrow of the 
Empire afforded the means for an unscrupulous spiritual despotism to crush 
out all freedom of thought, both within and without the Chui'ch, nay, almost 
to prevent thought at all. The legends of Saints, and other similar produc- 
tions, which form the literature of the period, abundantly testify to this. The 
"Church of the Dark Ages" kept men in the ignorance she had thus induced so 
long as she could, and when Europe awoke from its letharg)' the only course 
taken by her was to oppose the movement. 

JAS. L. GOODING- 

* The reader may conaalt Berington's " Litf^rary History of the MkldU A.ge% " on this Mil«eot 
'Book vi.), and he will perceive that we have done more than justice to the monks. Berington 
being a Catholic is of coarse an unexceptionable authority. 



LIFE AND DOOTEINES OP KH0UNfl-¥GU-T»Zi8 
(CONFUCIUS). 

§ 2. — BOYHOOD, ST^CBNT LIFE, AMD MABBXieB. 

Th§ bi9yl)^d jof PQQfuciuB wa9 passed under the ^e of his pojther Md 
ffgiAfyi^r, Qqnmri^e, aTi4 9U this ane^dote^ related of tho^a ear|y yenrf |jSQg 
t9 Blieiiif hQitr r&jmvkubly ke was distinguished by thps« quaUties paost iMgMy 
e^^eiqae^ jby his couatrymen-t-^ prQfpui)4 r;evjerenpe for his p^i^fM^ ail4 
a^^^^pr^^ ^ui a passionate loye for th^ writing9 of th^ ancieBt s^ies. A§ 9 
ri*irfW l?©jr pothwg pissed Um m>vt than \q colM a pumW P^ pjayjoates 
of hi# (^n 9g^, and indi^ce them to practise th^ ceremonials of pipuf re^c( 
to Iheir ^dei^-trrb^mUog down till their forel^e^ touehe4 ti^ Igor^ mi 
wlr^n they would liot epnsent he tiirued »way to prac^jse bisfora inanpa#t§ 
o^'eots. Thus early the seeds of obedienee, filial love^ and reyerepee fo^r ii\^ 
wise, Yfefe ph^h^ by \\m as i^rdently as iu his latest years, wh^n ha l«i4 ii 
4pi^r]i as an eve; lasting law, that ^lial piety and Respect for the wm #^^Hi4 
be esteeua^ as amongst the highest human virtues. ' 

At t))« age of seven he entered ^ publio schoo}, the miaster b/BiQ§ kio^ i 
m^g^9tni» Q^A fs^imiov, besides being ' a man eminent alike fof p?)pbity pui 
' wisi^D).' To the modern Eurapean, acquainted with the eo»Lpsr#tiv^ 
di^liniqg e^imdition pf China, it sounds striiinge, that ^t a period a^ pm^ 
Goafii^itts should have been sent to a public school.. ThiS battle t^ 1^ finigM 
in E^ni^ i» the niu^^enth century is edujcatio^. We art »tji|l 9tirawlii)|^ 
BDd Ulf^y to sjbr4iggle, to impress upon the governing bo4ies th/e fa4 thiA t§ 
^oate |th# young is one of the first and cheapest duties of ^ §tat^ ^ bul ^| 
tiruth was pen^yiMl and acted upon in ChiQ.9 SQpe hu^z^s f^ year^ h^m 
Gonfefiiua wa^ born. The aathoiilies of a province weris bowd by Iw t« 
i^ea ihat aU the children in their district were s^nt to achoio} i but tliy W9fB 
iiRt made stasters of the schools. The ancient sy#jtom |M)1 pr^ailf* ^i$ 
heiida of the villages, and of the districts oi the eitiei, when abj^ to fow»d t 
wAmA, aasemb^e and deliberate on the /eboice of a i^iaster, 9nd ihfi jHdaif t0 
be ^owed hiu. The govermnent has no oontrol over the appointi»ei»t> kHi 
sends its ^j^iaers to every schod, and if nona of the b^a pass, |he iriii 
mm of Aa distriet look out for another master. Conftusius was i» m daiigfli 
of briag ' pludced,* lor he took to study as naturally ^s the white bear iakaa 
to water. The great difficulty found by the matttar waii in being aUa to 
keep sufficiently in advance of his pupil ; eventually he abandoned the task 
aa boptelesa, admitting that the memory and genius of the aed^at stodent 
ware too great to be emulated by him. 

It ia ralated of Confucius that during his achool-daya he ob^ewad hii 
giand^atheff, ^'Coum-tse, sitting absorbed in a mcdan^cdy mood, sigbing 
*' both de^iy and painfully. Having advanced towards bii»t with his UMiai boar 
** of reverence, the boy said, ' If I may presume without violating the raspesi I 
" f owe you, sir, to inquire into the cause of your grief, I ^ould s^adly do 9f^ 
** f Varhapa you fear tiiat I, who am descended from you^ may refieot disoredit on 
^ * your mamoi^ by failing to imitate your virtues.' The old man waa oiiali 
'f surpiaed at what he heard, and inquired from whom he had laamad to 
''speidFao wia%. <%<om youradjE sir,' said Coaludua. < I listen attcaftivalytia 
** * your words, and I have frequently heard you say that a son who does not 
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" * imitate the virtuet of his aocestors deserves not to bear their name.' *•• 
The old man was delighted with his grandson, and so far interested himself 
in promoting his fortune that at the age of seventeen he was employed in the 
public service. For this, however, he was well qualified. As a student he 
had applied himself to the study of history and politics ; had mastered the 
classical works of his country, and had learnt the true causes of the decline 
and threatened fall of the minor kingdoms. He wished for public employ- 
ment, not merely for the honour and emoluments it brought, but from a 
conscientious desire to do something towards establishing a better condition 
of things. Simple-minded and patriotic, he entered the service of his country, 
and from that hour his name, his doctrines, and his example became, in- 
separably mixed up with the interests, the progress, and the literature of China. 

The first office he held was that of a subordinate magistrate, from which 
he was advanced to the post of " superintendent of cattle." This office is 
understood to have been connected with the revenue. Many taxes were paid 
in kind, and therefore a trusty active man was required to manage the 
business. From this, ' because of his probity,' he was raised to the post of 
inspector of the sale and distribution of corn, at which he continued until he 
was in his twenty-third year, when, in order to * mourn rightly ' the death 
of his mother, he was compelled to sun-ender his office. The officials were 
much astonished when he commenced his public career at finding that he did 
nothing by deputy which he could do himself. The prevailing custom in 
his province was for one man to hold the office while another did the work ; 
one had the honour and the emoluments, the other the toil and difficulty ; but 
Confucius would not lend himself to that system. Eising early in the 
morning he went through the official reports, and detected the dishonesty of 
his inferiors — a dishonesty which was then almost as universal in China as it 
is at present. He, however, applied himself to the task of hunting down all 
offenders of that stamp, for although it was earnestly endeavoured, none of 
the old hands could persuade him either to leave the work to them, or to beheve 
that robbing the state was any less a crime than robbing a private person. 
Here, then, was a plain honest man, who meant what he said, who bslieved 
in honesty, and who would not allow even a monarch to name his price. 
Frequently he came into contact with men who had grown grey in office, 
whose frauds had been winked at by former inspectors, who probably shared 
the spoil ; but whenever compelled to dismiss them from their post, he did 
so in a manner that made even the delinquents admire the simplicity and 
straitforwardness of his proceedings, and rendered it impossible for them to 
suggest that he had any other motive than the honest desire to do the best 
fordl. 

The mother of Confucius as a woman, but especially as a Chinese woman, 
naturally felt interested about her son's marriage. In all countries this is an 
anxious topic for parents to discuss, but in China it becomes more important, 
in consequence of their ancestral ideas. They desire above all things to see 
their sons married, because if they have children there will be descendants to 
continue to offer the regular sacrifice to their ancestors. In Europe the 
young man generally takes great interest in that marriage question^ he is popu- 
larly supposed to select his own bride, and correctly so as far as the working 
classes are concerned, among whom it usually happens in that fashion ; but not 
80 when the monied classes are implicated. In our times, and among the 
higher and richer orders of society, the marriage question is approached very 

* Meiig-t8eii.i.4: 
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tenderly, and purely as a matter of business. The question, *< What has she 
*' got for a marriage settlement ? " is asked with perfect coobiess, and with 
far greater earnestness than the more important ope, "What sort of a wife 
" would she make?" In China, also, it was, and still is, made a matter of busi- 
ness, with this great advantage over the Europeans, that they practise no sort 
of hypocrisy about it. They do not pretend that it is an affair of love, or 
talk about the ' blessings that attend the married state when two loving 
' hearts are united,' when, in truth, as they all know, love has less than money to 
do with the match. Among them the matter is generally arranged without 
troubling the parties most immediately concerned. They are not even con- 
sulted about the bride or the marriage-day. The young man pursues his 
studies, thinking little of taking a wife, or of the attendant advantages ; — the 
young woman plies her needle, and goes on with her house-work, giving no 
time to thoughts of who shall be her wedded lord — such at least is the 
common mode of stating the matter ; but, can it be anything more than an 
idle theory? The old people manage the whole affair. Fathers some- 
times through the pressure of famine find that they can buy young girls cheap 
for their sons ; they purchase when the market is low, and rear them until old 
enough to be married, when they are given over with the usual ceremonies to 
the son. Or in cases where such cautious provision has not been made, they 
cast about for fitting brides, or apply to the 'go bet weens,' a class of people 
who undertake the task of matchmaking, to find out a proper bride. After this 
has been accomplished the old people appoint to meet and drink a little tea 
together, when the matter is talked over, and the bargain is concluded. In 
India they give treasure with the bride, but in China they expect to receive it 
for the bride: she is bound by law to work for her parents; they of course 
sustain a loss when she is taken away, and for this loss compensation is 
demanded. According to the condition of the family it is given, and thus all 
being happily concluded, with the exception of naming the day, the condition of 
afiiEors is stated to the bridal pair, and they are ordered to prepare for the 
happy event. It was thus the mother of Confucius had proceeded, and when 
informed that a wife had been found for him, he professed himself pleased, 
and admitted that he was bound to obedience. 

The wedding-day in China is fixed by the astrologers. The nativities of ' 
the intended couple are handed over to the wise men, who are supposed to 
be able to declare truly whether it will be lucky for them to marry on the 
proposed day ; if they object to the day ab^aay named they name another, 
and sometimes marriages are thus postponed for months, " until the time 
" arrives when the natal stars of the bride and bridegroom are not in 
" opposition," and they can with safety go through the ceremonies. But the 
common opinion, as current now as in the days of Confucius, fixed upon the 
first moon in February as that of all others the most fortunate. The same 
idea prevailed through Europe, as our Valentine's Day clearly indicates. The 
Chinese have written a great deal, both in poetry and prose, in proof of this, 
which, however, like all other proofs in similar cases, falls far short of its aim. 
Sir William Jones translated several of these fragments, and as a specimen 
we quote two verses out of " Confucius's book of Sacred Odes " — ^he collected 
many such passages : — 

" Sweet child of spring, the warden's queen. 
Yon peach-tree charms tne roving sights 
Its fragrant leaves, how richly gjreen. 
Its blossoms, how divinely bnght I 



So uMf diiaes tlw bfianteous bvuda, 

% b>ye au4 coiisciQi^ Firto^ liedi 
Q*^^ her i^w ^ausio)^ to presidj^i 

4?i4 pktfid jpjs apound ner sprei^d." 

The pr^tipHS apriog day at length arrived wheu the atadeat turatd 
avay from his hooka and his public atudiea ; the bride was led to thA bride- 
gpoom's home ia grand procesaion, the uaual abundant feast was giTaii$ 
tou4 was the revehrj^, and long it lasted, while numerous as well as rich 
were the pri^seats frpm admiring friends. The following year a son was bora, 
Q(Miiucius' only ehild, and shortly afterwards he separated &om his wife. It 
is impossible to explain how this came about, for the popular aeeouats ana 
very eontradietory. In some Missionary books the fact is st^d as affordmg 
a powerful proof of how low the heathens must fall. But seeing that there 
were orthodox Davids and Christian Henries, we may conclude that the 
heathen have no monopoly on that seore. Some say iocompatibility of temper 
wae the eause, but the generally accredited versiqn is to the effeet that the 
flege found it impossible to pursue his studies amid family eares« and thus 
wedded to his books, and teaching, and public duties, )ie determined upoa 
a separation. Whether this be true or not we cannot say ; but Uie unques^' 
tioaed purity of his li& renders ic impossible to assume that he was actuated 
W any low or selfish motive. 

P. W. F. 

PBOPUECy AJSfD THE I^AWS OF IfiTPSE, 

Wbsn the Freethinker discusses the Messianic and other prophecies, when he 
shows that i^one of them met the charaeter and aims of Jesus, proves thai 
they potated to a great deliverer who was to exalt the Hebrew nation hem 
the dust, and re-edify it^ broken throne, and rdiies upon the feof that the 
Hebrews adn^it po such deliverer has yet appeared — that they have net hem 
redeemed — it ie asked if he is not assailing all prophecy, and att^ipting to 
Gover with diegraoe that which so many deem sa(»red. To this question we have 
a complete answer. There is a truth underlying the forms of prof^eey. 
Humanity has not been in error regarding the feet that to predict truly is 
possible, t>ut only regarding the means and the instances. A seteaee oif 
prophecy is quite possible ; but as yet we are only beginning to ooUeei its 
elements into cme feeus. There was the poss^ility of a seienee of 
astronomy long ages before men began to collect its actual dements. 
They knew that such a science eould be, but they went to theif imagi- 
nations to find the materiels with whi(^ it should be built up. l%e 
owdina} «Pvor was that imagination was permitted to create the facts thev 
were to use as data in the science. There could be but one result — generd 
delusion. A time eame, however, when the real data were found, when aM 
the idle imaginative crudities were cast away to be no more felt as cheeks to 
their progress, and since that day there has been no cessation, no positive 
standing still in the mar(^ of discovery, so that astronomy is now greeted as 
one of the positive sciences whose data are all demonstrable. 

What does prophecy aim at achieving ? Is it not a foretelling, a reading 
out in the present, of what shall he here^^ter ? Man sows his seed, and desires 
to know if there wifl enaoA a good harvest. Who can tell ? Surely not of 
this one year, but science seys unto him, ^ I can tell yoi| that if you sow for 
'forty-five years you will have thirty-five good harvests, five but indifferent 



^ ABM, mi flva dtliAM mudii belov the average.' Ha ma^ saftiie I0 baliiMi, iaA 
fttsk away to some cunning woman who oan ' read the stars,' and solve, u 
b# balieTes, his problem. But it were wiser of him to listen to what saienaa, 
with her in^Korable figures, her law of averages, so forcibly propluasiaa. 
Saienee ia the prophet of the niaeteenth century, but unlike the prophets •! 
old she works with eternal facts, while they filled up the yoid of ig^elaAaa 
with idle ftinpies. 

Before us lies the undreined city; the courts are ill ventilated, and 
the homes of the iphabitante are dirty, badly lighted, and fetid. The j^din- 
tifia men marches through it, crying idoud so that all may hear, ' This mty wil 
* be smitl;^ by fever ! this people will die I ' Who are they that sh^ dafw to 
dispute the truth of his proclamation? It is admitted that he weareth not 
the garments of the anciefit prophets $ that he does not pieface his statement 
with the saying, ^Thus saith the Lord I' and yet in every sense he is a Frophai 
&om Qod, who speaketh forth truth for the good of mankind quite as daailv 
as, and hr more truly than any of those who spake in the olden tim^. Tfa^n, 
men apake as they were moved by hope and jBancy — now, as they are instnioted 
by nature and fact. And instead of devoting their lives to the study of 
Ilebrev prophecies, instead of filling the minds of the people with this dust of 
the dead gathered out of ancient chamal houses, it would be better and mava 
in harmony with their duty if our modem preachers were to apply theif 
minds to a study of the actual verities of life, for then they would beeome 
qualified to speak with authority unto those who hail them as teachers, aA4 
eould show their followers how to avoid the beginning of evils wi|ich are 
destructive in their courses, 

There is, however, another form of prc^hecy, but few are they who attcdn 
to the power of its utterance. It is not supernatural, but depends upon spiritual| 
mental, and moral intuition. They who enter within the circle of its leers, 
are men who devote themselves wholly to the study of man, both as 
seen in history, and as he lives and moves around them. They have the 
courage to trample the prejudices and mere creeds of men beneath their feet, 
having but truth as their aim, end the good of mankind |is their object. These 
men are the mocked, and jibed, and persecuted of all the countries and ages. 
But new and then they issue forth laden with a new truth, which, with, deep 
and heartfelt conviction, they prophesy will prove an incalculable blessing to 
the human race. These men ponder the records of the past, seeking not the 
mere amusement of an hour, but to discover the deeper threads by lyhich 
events are bound together; they labour to trace events through various 
stages up to their unsuspected causes, and, by careful comparisons, to dis- 
cover the laws of God which operate to save or to destroy nations. They are 
the real prophets of modern ages. They give their lives for light, and abandon 
all the- ordinary pleasures of life in order to win knowledge. They are the 
real guides of the nations among whom they live, and while such layan ooa- 
tinue in the land, we shall neither lack wisdom nor truth. But they cannot 
make things to be as they wish, and cannot redeem those who are lost. They 
are authorized to predict what will be, and can show us how we may secure 
fulfilment to their prophecies, but it is beyond their power to rai§e u^ up 
unless we ico-pperate to make their hopes and aims effectual. 

The Jiebr^w waited for a Redeemer, ^d stijl waits, having fall^^ injbp 
the eivor of believing that great men make great nations, whereas ii» trMjth if 
that it ia ^eat nations which furnish all the possibilities of g{»at macu 
ft h ake qpere wovdd be iost among the BosgeKnen, md Cromweii would be 
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Talueless to the North American Indians. They were great men who fought 
with Oliver at Naseby, and until we all make oarselyes relatiyely great there 
is no redemption possible. The Messiah will find a world worth redeeming 
before he moves to redeem it. Why should a great soul rise up to redeem 
those who have not, as far as was possible unto them, redeemed themselves ? 
We can, however, all see that the Jews have been in error, in waiting instead of 
working ; in praying to be redeemed, instead of nobly working to redeem 
themselves ; we can all perceive that, but the lesson lying in it we do not so 
readily see 1 We do not redeem ourselves from the slavery of fashion, and 
the cant of sectarianism ; we do not redeem ourselves from the love of banking- 
prosperity, the flattery of the wealthy, and many other evils equally great. 

To all who live thus we prophesy that unless they change they will rot. 
Thousands who walk the streets of London with pride of purse and place 
have had all the manhood rotted out of them. They are beyond cure in this 
world, and while they live in it will be but digesting and counting machines. 
What may be possible for them in another sphere we would rather not 
undertake to s^y, farther than that we hope they may yet realise a fearless 
and manly life. When the potato is shrivelled and gone beyond the art of 
the cook to make it good for the table, the planter hides it in the ground^ 
and behold ! it renews its life in another form. It may be so with the men 
whose souls are shrivelled ; and we will hope it, but stiU we doubt. 

But unto those who still have hope and strength we say, Work and win 
your victory — ^be your own Messiah, and you will thus show forth gratitude 
for the powers with which the Highest has dowered you. And of such we 
may safely prophesy that they wiU succeed. Victory comes unto those who 
have deservedly battled. The band of patriots may for a time be trodden 
underfoot ; but the hour is sure to come when the seed sown will produce 
its appointed harvest, and they who persevere with the right shall not ulti* 
mately fail. Such is the inevitable law. And he who will carefully read the 
everlaiBting laws stamped upon matter and man needs no higher inspiration. 
The truth lies above, below, and around; let us open our eyes and read this 
* He is the truest prophet who patiently studies and honestly translates the 
' actual meanings of nature ! he shall not err, and shall never be put to 
'shame.' P. W. P. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTUfiES. 
BY P. W. PERPITT, Ph. D. 

THE PSALMS ' OF DAVID/ 

{Continued /ram p, 16.) 
Pbopesly speaking, the Book of Psalms is a collection of poems varying in 
their ase, nature, aim, and authorship. There are one hundred and fifty poems of 
unequsu length, from only two verses, as in the one hundred and seventeenth, to 
nearly two hundred verses, as in the one hundred and nineteenth. Some are repeti- 
tions, as the fifty-third and the fourteenth, which are copies. Others are made up out 
of longer ones given in other parts of the coUectioii, and the seventieth is nothinjg 
more than the fist five verses of the fortieth. Their styles are as varied as their 
ages, some haveall the sententiousness of the earliest date, with the rugged and 
half-expressed ideas peculiar to all early poesy; while others are full-toned and 
elaborately wrought. The earlier strike us ;dumb, the latter woo us to silence. 
Some of them are sermons, evidently intended to be used by persons who were 
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engaged in teaohing; they are reasonings inverse, and are conBtrocted with a close 
attention to loj^c ; while others, on the contrary, spnrn all laws and rules, alike of 
art and reasoning,[and strike out into the great Sea of the Unknown, as though the 
author had been commissioned to illumine the darkness. There is great force and 
beauty in many of these. Instance, the twenty-ninth : — 

'' The voice of Jehovah is heard above the waters, 

For the God of slory speaks in thunder, 

Jehovah above the great waters. 

The voice of Jehovah is powerful; 

The voice of the Lord is full of majesty ; 

The voice of Jehovah breaketh the cedars, 

Tea, breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 

Yea, He maketh them to skip like a calf; 

Lebanon and Sirion like the young unicorn. 

The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire ; 

The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness, 

The Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. 

The voice of the Lord rendeth the oaks. 

And layeth bare the forests. 

And in His temple doth every one speak of His glory. 

The Lord sittetn upon the flood. 

Yea, the Lord sitteth King for ever. 

The Lord will eive strength unto His people. 

The Lord will bless His people with peace.** 
The collections may be faurly spoken of as composed of five sets put together, 
and never originally intended to be called the Psalms of any particular person. 
These five books are distinct even now, and some end with an order to the singer, 
— " Singer co back." Others end with what we now call the doxology. Thenrst 
division ends with the fortv-first, the second division with the seventy-second, 
where we find the words " Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who only doeth 
''wondrous things. And blessed be His elorious name for ever ; and let the whole 
"earth be filled with His glory. Amen and Amen. The prayers of David, the son 
"of Jesse, are ended." The third book contains from the seventy-second to the 
ei^htrv-ninth, terminating with "Blessed be the Lord for evermore. Amen and Amen." 
The fourth division includes the one hundred and first, and ends " Blessed be the 
"Lord God of Israel, from everlasting to everlasting; and let all the people say 
"Amen. Praise ye the Lord." The fifth division terminates with "Praise ye the 
" Lord." SUrdy these marks indicate that the collections are not to be understood 
as emanating from one man, and, speaking critically, from a careful reading both of 
the Psalms and what has been written upon them by Ewald, Hitzig, and others, I 
do not hesitate to say that the several oooks were collected |at various times by 
persons now unknown, and that not until the time of Ezra were they all spoken 
of as "The Psalms of David." And even then, as Davidson observes, " they were 
"not accepted as the productions of David's ^en." Like all other nations, the 
Hebrews used certain names as representative of fixed forms and ideas. For 
instance, the name of Moses was identical with law, just as in Greece the name of 
Solon, and in Anglo-Saxon England the name of King Alfred. Every new law in 
the course of time came to be spoken of as Mosaic, or as a law of Solon or 
Lycurgns. In the national mind these were the swsied legal authorities, and 
nothing would have been tolerated unless it were Mosaical or Solonical; and pre- 
cisely Uie same took place with David and the Psalms. When dark davs had come 
over Israel, when despotism, exile, and insult, had co-operated to aestroy their 
nationality, happiness, and individual independence, then they looked back mourn- 
fully to the boasted days of David, who had written Psalms, and with him they 
Uended the idea of song. Every poem was Davidical, and as with yean their lite* 
ratore decdined, instead of rising higher, the precious fraffments came at last to be 
spokmi of as the veritable productions of David, although the fact is that he could 
not have done more than compose a few himself and patronise other composers* 
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This is proyed, tooj bj the titles attached to the several PsalmSi T^re ars 1 
four f sahns which hare no title^ aad are, in oonseaaenoe, eaUed hj the Jews *^ 1 
" Orphan Psalras." The remaining one hundred ana sixteen hare titles, and bear i^ 
supposed authors' names. Now, if we look to. these in the 5e?eraL collections, we idudl 
discover that not one of the five books is wholly attributed to David. In the first 
two books are several Psalms which are ascribed to the sona of Korah, and one to 
Asaph, yet these two books are generally ascribed to t)avid. In the third book 
there are but seventeen Psalms, aud of these only ononis ascribed to David. In 
the fourth book, out of the seventeen, three only have Inscriptions, and two out of 
the three are assigned to David; but in the last book fifteen are ascribed to him. 
Li all the books a great variety of authors are namedi as Moses, Solomon, Asaph, 
and others, but curiously enough not one is assigned to anv of the greater or 
lesser prophets. But, as De Wette and others have suggesteo, it is impossible to 
believe that they wrote no lyrical pieces which became popular enough to be 
received into a national collection, for with them, more than with any other, lay 
the bardic power of Israel. They were the real singers and thinkers of great 
thoughts, and hence it is with pleasure we look upon the results of modem criti- 
cism, which, by minute analysis, has arrived at the conclusion that at least thirty 
were written by Jeremiah, and many others bjr known prophets. It is demonstrable 
that several of those which have titles ascribing them to I)avid, were not written 
till long afteJ? his death, and were penned by iteremiah. or some poet of his 
age, and hence the question arises, how manj^ ascribed to David were really written 
by him. In aU, there are seventy-four bearing his name, and although it has been 
asserted by many Hebrews and Christians tha,t the nameless ones should he 
brought to his account, the general tone of criticism has been against such a pro- 
defeduig, and tberefot^e I need not take up youf time iii discussing it. Any one 
l^hb Wishes to Study the matter out for nitnself, will easily discover the impossi- 
bilitjr of David having written them, for it is a fact that they allude to events 
Hrhich did ilot occur until itianv years after his death — ^rangin* fi*om fifty to six- 
hiitidi^ed years aftet. Thus, all tnat ate not ascribed td him niay be fairly Mssed 
dtef. in ordet that W6 may look unto those which bear his name, and Which, in 
tmtn, ate itiofe or less objectionable. Of course, 1 can only noW give att eiample, 
ftfld bannbt examine the whole of the seventy-four> yet the one I select id A fan: 
Bpeelmen, and if it cannot, from internal i-easons, be assigned to David, then the 
same hitist be laid of nine out of every ten of those I leave unetamlned. 

I seleet the siity-niiith, which modem criticism haS assigned to Jereffilfth, while 
ttfe title ascribes it to DaVid. The internal evidence is against bavld'S elaini. 

«« Save tn« God ! For the wateM pfeM in t« my vtlry 11^ i 
t sink in deep mire, Where is so seenre itandingj 
Into de^t) waters have I ooinej wid the waves roil oVef mSi 
I aiB weary of crying j my throat is parched: 
Miiie eyes are wasted^ while I wait for my God, 
More nnmeroiifl than the hairs of my head are they 
Who hftte me Without having a rettson^ 
Mighty are they who seek to destroy me-^ 
Who without cdttse are mhie enemies^ 
They make me give what I took not awijr, 
Oh God, thott knowest my offbnoeSj 
A^d from thee my sins are not bidden} 
lab not them who trust in thee be pUt to shimi% 
Oh Lord, JehdVah, GOd of HoitSj 

Let not them be ooafbunded who throngh me have lottgM thM 
OGodoflsrftfeL 

tfff o& Acootmt df thed do 1 luffei* tep^diieh, 
ioA B&iffie eoveteth my fiioe 1 
1 am beedme & stranger to my bfethieni 
tiAj 9A mm w my Mot^ef so&ft, 



Tbroitth Mftl for ih^ l^mple was I eOiMmmed 

And the reprdachea of them who reproadied thae leU i^ofe bmi 

When X ween and fast^ that is made my reproach ; . 

When I olothe myself in saokeloth* then I beoome their bj-w^d) 

Tbejr who sit in the gate Speak against ine^ 

And I am become the song of the drunkards." 

PersonallVi this is not true of David. It has beien argued that it rektes to the 
time when Absolom wa^ in revolt againt him, and he was compelled io fly from 
Jerusakm ;,but if so, why should he ascribe his suffering to the wiokedi^s of nion 
who hated him. because of his zeal for Gk)d P It was. i^ot through that^ son rose 
against him. , iSe suffered no. reproach because of Jehovah, but solelybecausa of 
\na own wickedness. T)ie Whole of what I have read relates to the su^erings 
tf one who has been eallecl upon to endure beoause of ois religious icleai^ asd 
Bavid was never placea in danger of becoming a martyr for the eause of relij[ion« 

The outlines of the condition of Israel worked into this poenif are equfl!& «l- 
true of the 9gQ of David. In the latter part there is a distinet reeognition of tie 
captivity tod a promise of release. 

" fltit t ani poor, and soitowful ; 
ptpi^ thilie aid, oh God, 6et iae on high I 
Theii will I praise the name of God m a SOtig \ 
I \Hll gite gWy to film with thailksmving. 
Mote pleasmg dhall this be to Jehovan 
ilau a foll-hoilled, and fUll-hoofed bullock. 
¥he afflicted shall see and rejoice ; 

fhe hearts of them that feat God shall be teviVed, 
at Jehovah heareth the poor 
Arid despiseth not His people in theh* bondiS, 
Let the heaveli and the earth praise Him ; 
The sea and all that inove therein ! 
for dod will save Zion, and rebuild the dties of Jttdahj 
That they may dwell therein and possess it, 
fell, the posterity of His servants shall possess it, 
Alid thfejf that love Him shall dwell Jherein." 

It is impossible that David could have written thus. They who hate Jtist 
fotriidiid a nation do not presuppose its slavery and redemntioil, but look with Oir- 
taiaty Io the eontinuanoe of that which they bate Established. The Dandid th^e 
was thAt Jerusalem should endai^ ioi over i that his family should ooatinao io 
Md thd 8ee})tre) and that their glort should never pass away. But whan this 
poem was written the glory had waned, and the oities of Judah hkd beon rtliaed. 
Jernsalem had become the property of the spoilerj and they who stood tip in de- 
Uttide of the ancient order of things were suqected to perseoution. If we turft to 
the life ana times of Jeremiabi we come at once upon a man and a series of fMts 
whieh meet all the critical requirements which determine the authdrship* In tbase 
unhMpy days Zion had fallen^ and th6 cities of Judah lay in nunoui heaps) fhe 
pimm W^r^ in oaptitity, and there i^as great indisposition on the part of the 
dwellirs in Jeraftalem to bow to the old theory, or to the prophet's thadry of iTehol^. 
In his hook, of poems and narratives, we find abundant evidence to establish that 
he was hated, that the powerful men of the dtv sought his life, and that it was his 
apparent zeal in the cause of Jehovah and the temple which brought him into 
disgrace and danger. There is not a single line in the poem that fails in regard to 
the prophet and his times, and scarcely one which can be properly applied to David 
and the events in his career, and hence the fair conclusion is, that it should be 
called a Psalm of Jeremiah — not a Psalm of David. 

That some of these Psaln^is jnay have been written bv David js not tp be denied, 
but inat he wrote the best pf them is npt even assumed in the Bible, if we go by 
the authors' names attached, for they give the honour of the finest to Asaph and 
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the sons of Eorah, and judging by the internal evidence of many, we can only aMign 
him the second dass position as a poet, which, however, when considered relative^, 
is a very high one. From a variety of circumstances, too numerous to be now 
detailed, there are reasons for ascribmg the hundred and thirty-ninth to his pen, 
and I quote it as a specimen of his style, and as a fair sample of early Hebrew 
religious poetry : — 



"Thou, Lord, hast search'd me out ! 
- thine eyes 

Mark when I sit, aod when I rise : 
By thee my future thoughts are read ; 
Tnou, round my patKand round my bed, 
Attendest vigilant ; each word, 
Ere yet I speak, by thee is heard. 
Life s maze, before my view outspread, 
Withm thy presence rapt I tread, 
And, touch' a with conscious horror, stand 
Beneath the shadow of thy hand. 
Howdeep thy knowledge, Lord, how wide ! 
Long to the fruitless task applied. 
That mighty sea my thoughts explore, 
Nor reach its depths, nor find its shore. 
Where shall I shun thy wakeful eye, 
Or whither from thy spirit fly ? 
Aloft to heaven my course I bear — 
Li vain; for thou, my God, art there : 
If prone to hell my feet descend, 
Thou still my footsteps shalt attend : 
If now, on swiftest wmgs upborne, 
I seek the regions of the mom, 
Or haste me to the western steep, 
Where eve sits brooding o'er the deep ; 
Thy hand the fugitive shall stay, 
And dictate to my steps their way 
Perchance within its thickest veil 
The darkness shall my head conceal ; 
But, instant, thou hast chas'd avay 
The gloom, and round me pour'd the day. 
Darluiess, great God! to thee there's 

none; 
Darkness and light to thee are one : 
Nor brighter shines, to thee display'd, 
The noon, than night's obscurest shade. 
My reins, my fabric's every part, 
The wonders of thy plastic art 
Proclaim, and prompt my willing tongue 
To meditate the grateful song : 
With deepest awe my thoughts theirframe 



Surveys — * I tremble that I am.* 
While yet a stranger to the day 
Within the burden'd womb I lay, 
My bones, familiar to thy view, 
By just degrees to firmness grew : ' 
Day to succeeding day consign'd 
Tr unfinish'd birth :— Thy mighty mind 
Each limb, each nerve, ere yet they were. 
Contemplated, distinct and dear: 
Those nerves thy curious finger spun, 
Those limbs it fashion'd one by one; 
And, as thy pen in fair design 
Trac'd on thy book each shadowy line. 
Thy handmaid Nature read them there. 
And made the growing work her care; 
Conform'd it to th' unerring plan. 
And gradual wrought me into man. 

With what delight, great God! I trace 
The acts of thy stupendous grace ! 
To count them were to count the sand 
That lies upon the sea-beat strand. 
When from my temples sleep retires. 
To thee my thankful heart aspires ; 
And, with thy sacred presence blest, 
Joys to receive the awful guest. 
Shall impious men thy will withstand, 
Nor feel the vengeance of thy hand P 
Hence murd'rers, hence, nor near me stay! 
Ye sons of violence, away ! 
When lawless crowds, with insult vain. 
Thy works revile, thy name profane. 
Can I unmoVd those insults see, 
Nor hate the wretch that hateth thee ? 
Indignant, in thy cause I join. 
And all thy foes, my God, are mine; 
Searcher of hearts, my thoughts review; 
With kind severity pursue 
Through each disguise thy servant's mind, 
Nor leave one stain of guilt behind. 
Guide through th' eternal path my feet, 
And bring me to thy blissrul seat." 



(To be contmued.) 
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THE POWER OF WORDS AND MOTHERS. 

The age demands new forces, and a wiser employment of the old ones. We 
stand in presence of a greatness of prosperity and a greatness of danger 
never conceived by the ancient heroes of Greece and Kome. The march of 
Csesar into Gaul was viewed as a marvellous undertaking, but it dwarfs into 
insignificance before that of the allied armies marching into Pekin. The 
building a Eoman amphitheatre was esteemed a wonderful work ; but what 
was it beside our railways, tubular bridges, factories, and great warehouses ? 
In a thousand forms we have surpassed the ancients ; but there are forms of 
action in which ^e have not upheld the right, or acted in accord with the spirit 
of a true progress. Our raechanical_has outstripped our moral progress, and 
our intellectual advances have not been accompanied by true social ameliora- 
tion and independence. Englishmen are proud of their railways, as things of 
to-day, and of our titled ones as the things of yesterday. We bow to God 
and Mammon. We run about to see Lords and Dukes, and do not honestly 
set ourselves to work, to find out and help the truly noble and wise whom 
God has lent us for our good. We bow to the popular lie of the age, and sit 
down silent when our voices should be heard, fierce as the trumpet's blast, 
in the cause of justice. And instead of honestly setting ourselves to work 
to discover what evil we can cure ; what growth of vice or weakness in 
ourselves we can strangle ; what truth we can make our own ; we go about 
looking for a little more money, a little more rest, a little more pleasure, and a 
little more of that commodity — ^popular opinion — which men persuade 
themselves will do as well as the truth ; which we can hold without danger 
to our trading prosperity, and which we can utter without any danger of 
being repudiated by society. 

We have not duly estimated the value of the old forces— not even the 
power of Words. What man^knoweth their influence and authority? 
There are words easy to be spoken, which operate as opiates upon the mind, 
or as the Syren music to charm all power from the soul ; words that weave a 
web of indolence around our actions and render them powerless for good, im- 
potent against evil. There are other words of strength and beauty that 
link into the mind, never again to be forgotten ; words that fire us with 
love for what is noble; that rouse us to deeds of heroism, making our 
Vol. V. Nbw Sasns, Yoi, I. D 
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hearts to leap, our blood to course so quickly, that we care not though 
legions be embattled against us. Through their power a new soul seems to 
have entered within us, and from that a power passes into our right hand, 
enabling us to contend successfully against the greatest odds. There are 
words which give new hope to hearts long crushed by despair, which impart 
strength to the bending knees of age, and others that furnish the light of 
true life to all who are beginning their earth's career. Words are things, are 
powers, are as armies, and as agents, which bear the seeds of victory and 
immortality within them. Their influence for good or evil ever goes oil ex- 
tending itself, and will extend. Speak but the true word, and behold dark- 
ness is dispelled, ignorance is slain^ and the weak are made strong in freedom 
and truth. 

But speak the false word, and who shall pretend to define the amount of 
injury inflicted ? The most powerful poisons destroy life speedily enough, 
but there the evil ends ; it was only one who partook thereof, and only one 
can die. Not so with the false word, for it is heard by one and repeated by 
him unto another, until oft enough it has travelled through a million minds to 
infect and disease the entire circle. It poisons all who believe, and once ob- 
taining possession of the mind, everything, that prejudice can do in favour of 
old opinions, is done to prevent its expulsion. The men who desire to blight 
the fame of worthy men know well enough how the false word and dark 
insinuation will serve their piirpose ; and know, too, that a little activity in 
circulating it abroad will render it impossible for their innocent victim to 
destroy the falsehood. So with creeds and modes of government; the great 
art lies in being the first to fill the mind with ideas. Give thera " charming 
" little hymns'' filled with the praise of established systems, and no matter 
how false the ideas and words, in virtue of being the first planted, they take 
the deepest root, and the chances are, that in nineteen cases out of every 
twenty all eftbiLi to root them out will prove unavailing. Thus does the 
false word, like some deadly Upas tree, continue to rain down misery and 
deadly influences upon its unfortunate dupes. 

Oui- readers have felt this. All of tlcm .. iio have won for themselves a new 
life of thought, and who are ready to move with the friends of humanity, have 
had the battle to fight between the false word and the true. Those earlier 
theological ideas, false and foreign to man's best interests, had woven them- 
selves in with their very life, and it seemed as though their whole being 
would be dissolved when they tore them painfully away. If a man would 
know the evil consequences of false words, let him go on through thirty or 
forty years of busy life, and then wake up to discover that his theory of life 
has been, and is, utterly false, unreal, and evil. Well enough, in bitterness of 
soul, may he turn to curse the teachers who had so grossly deceived him j 
for having been thus late in the day before discovering tha evil, how can he 
hope to remould and recover his life's losses ? 

What are men doing to prevent the repetition of the evil ? What are the 
reformers and men of light doing in order to stay the plague P t)o they 
inquire what should be done ? Then we ask them to remember that it was 
their mothers who taught them religion — who gave a power to all who under*^ 
took such teaching. Let the women of England be freed fi-om the priest, and 
they will no longer repeat the words that shed such a blight ovEr the lives 
of the best and purest among us. Give the daughters of England a liberal 
education, and our progress upward is secure. The priests of all Churches 
are aware of that fact ; hence tbeir studied efforts to reach the fefloale. %h» 
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Jeguits have ever held that women are the best tocds the Church can utei for 
^though their sons may not become Churchmen, they will at least have too 
much at mother's teaching alive in their hearts to prevent them working its 
absolute ruin. To get the true word of freedom spoken into th^ ear of youth, 
we must fill the mind of girlhood with the purest ideas, and train it to the 
side of liberty^ 

Thus, every parent can be a working reformer, and, Oh I ye fathers, heads 
of families,who have now the fair opportunity of laying the foundations upon 
which to rest a nobler generation, how are ye doing the work P Are ye 
neglecting your daughters, leaving them to a little music, dancing, and fancy 
stitching, as though the mere showy were all, the substantial of no value ? Are 
ye leaving them to gather morbid views of life from French romances, 
sentimental dramas, and bodiless poetry, as though life were unreal, and they 
but shadows P Are you leaving them to become tools of the narrow-minded 
or selfish priest P Are they not to become mothers, with boys and girls 
to cluster round their knees P And how shall they stir the young souls 
to deeds of high daring, and actions worthy of renown, unless now schooled 
as beings who have minds, hearts, souls, sympathies, and genuine love for 
the noble — so that when life's holiest duties lie before them for performance, 
they may be as able, through knowledge, as they are willing by nature, to 
perform with profit, their allotted tasks P Train them in the realities of Hfe, 
and then, if rude death should enter to strike down the mainstay of the home, 
ifaey will be able, as was the mother of Washington, and the mothers of 
many other noble men, to supply the vacancy — so to guide the helpless ones, 
that virtue may be loved, and that the truth alone shall be sought, and 
toved, and spread abroad. P. W. P. 
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THE DAWNING OP LIGHT. 

A BROAS survey of the history of Europe during the Middle Ages is sufl* 
eifent to tfonvinoe any unprejudiced mind that the darkness deepened, and the 
ignorance became ever denser, with the growth of Church power and priestly 
authority* As this is an important fact, however, we are unwilling to rest it 
mer^ on the arguments already adduced^ The same conclusion is arrived at 
by a oonsid^ation of what was done so soon as the means of knowledge were 
obtained by Europci A just estimate, too, of the nature of Priestcraft, 
forces a beUef of this upon us. Its nature is to work for its own aggrandise- 
ment only, careless of the Wants or the interests of mankind at large. So, as 
we have seen, the Church of Priestcraft encouraged and produced the era 
of ' int^ectual blindness and dependence,* which found its culmination in 
the igUorauce and manifbld misery of the tenth century ; and then, when men 
had retrograded into savagery, we find that priestly domination over the 
miiifls and loule of men was at its heighti Out of this, however, Europe was 
to ifBveli not alobe without the Church's assietance, but. against its Will ; a 
ne# ftra was to be opened up, in which Eeason began to assert its rights, and 
G)bml its proper prd«eminenee over Authority. The question we have now 
i4 Alk and answer is this t Whenoe oame the fight Which enlightened Europe P 
Oomparisons have often been instituted between Mahometanism and 
0|nBlkmiyi md thek t«ape«tiyi m^^is dteeussedi ¥he fah^ find candid 
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inquirer must acknowledge that in both of them, when judged as systems, 
purporting to embody the entire circle of religious truth, there are weak- 
nesses and shortcomings. Neither of them, in fact, meets all the requirements 
of the educated intellect, or satisfies all the aspirations of the religious soul. 
But looking beneath the 'anity in the one case, and the 'ism in the other, 
it must be admitted they contain in common a basis of eternal truth, whether 
more or less in either case, it is not our business now to inquire. Christianity, 
however, has been unfortunate, in having been developed into a system of 
Priestcraft, while Mahometauism owns no priests. In this lies the weakness 
of the one and the strength of the other, that Christianity has allowed priests 
to defile it, while Mahometauism recognises the grand truth, that each man is 
his own best priest. 

It is a fact which cannot be gainsaid by the orthodox champions of the 
Church, nor yet explained by them, that while the religion which priests 
called Christianity, was fostering superstition, and bringing down intellectual 
darkness upon Europe, the religion of Mahomet was found compatible with 
the intellectual progress of the people professing it. Compare the ignorance 
of Europe under Charlemagne with the coeval enlightenment of Asia under 
Haroun al Easchid, and let it be remembered, that while Christian Europe 
was drifting into the intellectual night of the tenth century, the Saracens were 
translating the literature and cultivating the sciences and philosophy of 
ancient Greece. Then, let it be said, whether Mahometauism cannot reason- 
ably lay a claim to superiority on this score ; but let it also be remembered 
that the superiority is not over Christianity but over Priestcraft. It may be 
said that there are facts on the other side, and that literature and learning 
suffered at the hands of Mussulmen. True, most true, but they had no 
organised system to crush reason and destroy knowledge, whereas in the 
Church we fmd an organisation which, so long as it dared, worked to that end. 
So, while under priestly ministrations, Europe descended to the lowest depths 
of spiritual and intellectual degradation, the followers of the Prophet of Islam 
were becoming a civilised and scientific people. Thus, in the whirligig of 
Time, the strange chance turned up that Europe, where literature, learning, 
and science, had in former times been, if not bom, at least cultivated to*a 
higher pitch than elsewhere, now, in her degradation, received at the hands 
of the Saracens the means of reviving a new era of mental progress. 

If we ask whence the light dawned upon the Dark Ages, we have there- 
fore to say that it came from the East, though it reached Europe through a 
Western inlet. In Arabia it was that the sciences and literature of Greece 
found their only students during the Middle Ages ; there they found their 
asylum when they fled before the clouds of superstition and ignorance which 
settled down on Europe, and with the Arabians — better known in history as 
the Saracens, and in the present connection by the name of Moors — they 
invaded Spain. Some speak of that wonderful march of an idea, with its 
embattled hosts — seen in the rapid conquest of the best part of Asia by the 
Mussulmen, followed by their invasion of Egypt, their march along the 
Northern coast of Africa, and their subsequent passage into Spain— as if it were 
the conquest of Civilisation by Barbarism, and of course Priestcraft is ever 
ready to instil this idea into men's minds. Nevertheless, it is utterly false. 
Spain, in common with the whole of what had been the Boman Empire, had, 
under the influence of Priestcraft, descended into barbarism. Here, in this 
Spain, the first schools of learning were established in modem Europe, by 
ftone other than the Moors : thenoe^ whatever of culture Was found in Europe 
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during the medweval time of ignorance was derived ; thence, about the middle 
of the eleventh century, itinerant scholars, educated in the Moorish schools, 
travelled out into France, Germany, and England, and undertook the edu- 
cation of the youth of those nations ; and the academies which they formed 
were the germs whence sprang the Universities and seats of learning after- 
wards established in Europe. They assumed the latter form during the 
thirteenth century. Saracen Spain was therefore the first to apply the impulse 
to Europe, out of which grew the after-Eevival of Learning, Literature, and 
Civilisation : her schools became the fountain whence a small but ever- widening 
stream of knowledge first flowed into Europe in these Middle Ages. 

In these early schools the science and philosophy of Aristotle were the 
main subjects of education, and this, after the Arabian method, was kept purely 
secular. But could the Church look quietly on at this great movement, and 
allow secular education to proceed without her interference — allow, in fact, 
the minds of the people to be enlightened with information and learning, 
untinctured with Church doctrine ? Not so. Priestcraft did then what it has 
80 frequently done, — after preventing measures of reform and progress as long 
as possible, when they become inevitable, it ever seeks to take the guidance 
of them into its own hands, and make them subserve its own purposes. So 
with the Aristotelian philosophy and science ; the Church would fain have 
prevented its influx, but as it had come she would bind it in the fetters of 
theology. Lest we should be thought to exaggerate in saying this, we pro- 
duce orthodox testimony on the subject : — " Towards the middle of the 
" eleventh century," writes the Church historian, " his (i.e. Aristotle's) philo- 
" sophy was taught, after the Arabian method, in the public schools ; and 
** though, in the first instance, it was confined to the illustration of profane 
" subjects, yet as men became commonly imbued with its principles, and as 
*• the whole system, political and moral, in tliose days was interwoven with 
"religious, or, at least, with ecclesiastical, considerations, it was not long 
" before the prevalent system passed obsequiously into the service of theo- 
** logy."* This explains the rise and aims of the Schoolmen, who were mainly 
ecclesiastics, and most of them (though not all, as we shall see) used the 
science of Aristotle in the service of the Church, and sought to strengthen, 
by means of philosophy, the grounds of faith. In this way, for centuri^^s 
after the first reawakening of reason, priestly fetters were kept upon men*s 
minds; Aristotle was pressed into the service of the Church, his science 
and philosophy became theological, and his memory received Christian bap- 
tism. At the time of the first establishment of the Saracen schools, the only 
Latin translation of any portion of Aristotle was his logic ; and so it was the 
art of disputation played so large a part amongst the Schoolmen. Under 
Church patronage (awarded for the reasons already named) the logic of 
Aristotle became viewed with equal reverence to the Bible itself. 

The evils which were brought down upon Europe throughout those 
Middle Ages were mainly the work of the priest ; or were the results of causes 
set in operation by him for his own nefarious purposes; while whatever 
of benefit to man intellectually was achieved during that period, was attained, 
not only without the assistance, but in spite of the Church, It would, how- 
ever, be a great mistake to suppose that humanity gained nothing by means of 
those centuries ; the work they did was necessary to the onward progress of 
man. That it might and would, but for the Church, have been done 
differently and much more rapidly, is however quite certain. But apart from 

* WaddiDgton. Hist. Gharcli, Lib. Usefol Knowledge, p. 471. 
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thAt, the pvwthrow of tbe systems of antiquity, and the inftision oi new 
elements into the ancient ciyilisation, were necessary ; and this overthrow was 
effected, and these elements were supplied by the irruption of the outlying 
barbarians. Thus Was a new ciyilisation born, and new possibilities of pro* 
gress achieved. In other words, out of the mixture of the Roman, the Qer" 
man, and the Celt, a new man was made. While yet in his simple infancy, 
the Church caught this new man and made a slave of him. Another, and an 
alien race, the Saracens, supplied him with the first seeds of education ; logic 
called his reasoning powers into activity, and the strife began between the 
Church and the awakened intellect of Europe. The Church then sought to 
turn logic to her own uses, but truth and the law of progress were mightier 
than Priestcraft ; ere long she tried a sterner logic, that of the thumbscrew 
and the rack, but that, too, failed. Meanwhile logic was rousing men to 
active thought, and preparing the way for the scientific discoveries of an after 
time, by which the reign of Priestcraft and Superstition has been broken, and 
the way gradually opened for the reception of new and higher forms of 
religious truth. Against Superstition logic and speculation alone could effect 
but" little, but when, later on, the day of scientific discovery arrived, then 
was the knell of Priestcraft toUed, and the days of Superstition numbered. 
•Tis true, both these evil influences still have a lingering existence among us 
but the work then begun has not flagged, nor will it ; the issue of the contest 
is not uncertain, and a time will come when the Church of Priestcraft and 
man the priest, will be known no more. JAS. L. GOODING. 



LIFE AND DOOTEINES OF KHOUNQ-FOU-TSZE 
(CONFUCIUS). 

§ 3. — THE MOENINO OF LIFE AND ITS LESBIONS 

In the year 527, b.c, the death of his mother for a time brought the public 
employment of Confucius to a close. It was customary in China for the officials 
to abandon their office in order to perform the rites of mourning, and the young 
philosopher was about the last of men to break through a custom of that 
character. He buried her with his father at Fang-shan, observing that * we are 

• bound to equal duty to both our parents, and that they who were united 

* during life should not be separatea in death.' Acting upon his own ideas of 
what is due in such oases, and desiring to impress his views upon his fellow* 
countrymen, he had her corpse removed to its last resting-place in a style 
of magniiicence strangely at variance with the simple habits of his life; but there 
was an aim in this beyond that of exhibiting his filial piety. It was part of his 
doctrine, taught even thus early in his career, that the dead should be dis- 
posed of in a more becoming manner than then was the rule. Persons went 
out and dug a hole in some piece of waste ground, into which the dead body 
was placed, without ceremony or pubKc manifestation of sorrow. He con- 
tended that it was degrading to man, the lord of the earth, when the breath 
had departed from his frame, to treat it like the carcass of a brute ; and that 
the common practice was repugnant to that mutual regard and affection 
which mankind ought to chensh towards one auother. This, however, was 
not the limit of his teaching, for he added that by repeating at stated times 
acts of homage and respect to our ancestors, either at the spot where their 
remains were deposited, or before some representation of them in private 
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dwellings, a remembrance of the immediate authors of our being would be 
kept alive in our minds, as well as the glow of filial piety and affection ; whilst 
the same practice, continued by our descendants, perpetuated as it were our 
own existence. This was the first great reform in the manners of his country- 
mei^ that he succeeded in effecting. It was the revival of an old custom, so 
modified and extended as to suit the condition of the age ; but, unhappily, 
il bore within itself the seeds of evil. Had all men equalled this Beformer m 
virtue and thought, then no evil could have accrued from the practice ; but 
being what they were, the system has degenerated into a worship of ancestors 
alike absurd and immoral.* > 

But although Confucius attended to the funeral obsequies in such a 
manner as to make them serviceable as teaching, we shall err greatly if the 
natural inference that he did not deeply feel the loss of his mother be allowed 
to remain upon our minds. He had arrived at that age when in Europe it is 
generally believed filial piety has settled down into a sort of calm friendship, 
and when the exhibition of deep grief for the loss of parents is viewed as a 
mark of weakness. And it is true that, considering the claims of a rising family, 
in connection with the plain way in which Nature teaches that all must die, 
there is no small measure of truth in what the Stoics teach — that such grief 
should be avoided. Yet, why waste breath, when it is so powerless to change 
the course of action, and so impotent to control the feelings ? Besides, is it 
not good to have our share of sorrow ? The baptism of grief is the renewal 
of life unto all who have any depth and nobleness of nature. Men do not 
comprehend the conditions, the inherent difficulties, and, above all, the real 
sanctity of life, until they have been plunged somewhat deeply into the sea of 
sorrow. As for the sage of China, no more fortunate accident could have 
overtaken him at the age of twenty-three. He had already seen enough of 
public life and its leaders, to be able in his study to comprehend the true 
springs of their action ; he was standing in the position of one who had the 
prospect of rapidly becoming the Chief Minister of State, when all his powers 
would have been exhausted in public life, and the world would have been left 
the poorer of the Confucian philosophy. 

Three years were allotted, according to the custom, to mourning, and 
during that period Confucius applied himself to the study of the ancient 
literature of his country, which seems even then to have been very extensive. 
It was rich in history, poetry, and philosophy, for, although disfigured by super- 
stitious ideas, and unequal in breadth to the compositions of modem Europe, 
it was quite as rich in thought and earnestness. To the study of the ancients 
the philosopher added practice of the ceremonies, the use of arms, of diving, 
the study of arithmetic, writing, and music, to the latter of which he was 
especially attached. Thus the three years passed away without heaviness, 
each day leaving some new truth upon his mind. But when they had 
expired he was unwilling to resume his official duties. He had commenced as 
a man who knew everything, and had now arrived at the conclusion that, com- 
paratively speaking, he knew nothing. Instead of resuming office, he 
resolved to devote himself still more earnestly to the pursuit of wisdom, and 
then it was that his fame, as one of the wisest, began to be spread abroad. 
Visitors came from various parts to obtain answers to their questions ; some 
went away very much disappointed, while others remained to study as his 
disciples, and from this period he always had a body of attached followers. 

Among those who sent to inquire his opinion upon various subjects 

♦ "Asiatic Journal," Tol. 41, p; 19. 
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was the king of Yu, who desired to be informed " what course of conduct 
"he should pursue in order to govern wisely." Confucius informed the 
messenger that being wholly unacquainted with both the king and the people 
he could not give him the detailed answer that was desirable. " But," added 
he " if he desire to learn from me what the ancient sovereigns would have 
*' done in any specific emergency, I shall be glad to furnish the information, 
" for, in that case, I shall speak of facts." It is reported that this reply led 
the monarch to invite the philosopher to visit Yu, where he earnestly applied 
himself to the reform of laws and manners, and introduced various ceremonies, 
such as were practised in Loo. 

The king desired to retain Confucius in his service, but he had resolved 
to see a little more of the world. At his departure he said to his royal patron, 
" I cannot leave you. without impressing upon yon an ancient sentiment. A 
" sovereign who meditates changes and improvements in his state, should not 
'* begin them till he has acquired all the information on the subject he can gain 
*^Jrom the practice of his neighbours''* To this he added that the sentiment 
had couvinced him of a fact to which hitherto he had not paid sufficient 
attention — that a man must travel to learn. This was now his plan-^he would 
visit the various petty states, into which, practically, China was at that time 
divided. There was verbal unity, but actual division. The emperor had 
authority over all the states ; but he had no means of enforcing it. The land 
was broken up into petty kingdoms, and the monarchs were only formally 
submissive to the central power. Into these kingdoms, in order to study their 
course of life, the philosopher resolved to make bis way, and to carry out his 
resolve was not difficult, for his fame was rapidly spreading through them all. 

It appears, however, that at this period of his life he only visited the 
kingdoms of Wei, Tsae, and Kin, before settling down for the first time as a 
teacher. In the last * he perfected himself in music under a professor of 
* great reputation,' and in the first he was near losing his life in one of their 
miserable wars. Escaping from the difficulties he returned to his native 
kingdom, where he promptly refused to accept office, saying, ** I devote my- 
'* self to mankind in the aggregate ; I dedicate my hours to the acquisition of 
" knowledge, that I may be useful to them. I am but in my thirtieth year, a 
" time of life when the mind is in all its vigour, and the body in its full 
" strength." It was at this period that he first converted his residence into a 
sortof school for adults, to which *all who lived virtuous lives' had free access. 
The rich and poor were equally welcome ; they conversed about the various 
branches of knowledge and science, and the philosoper was ever ready to 
impart the information he had collected. This, however, was but the early 
seed of his plan, for the school lasted only one year, when he again went forth 
to observe and learn. 

It is quite evident that he was too deeply dissatisfied with his small share 
of knowledge to continue the task of a teacher ; and daily he had grown 
stronger in the conviction that it is only through an enlarged observation of 
the world that a man can qualify himself for furnishing practical instruction. 
The mere closet philosopher weaves beautiful but unpractical theories. He 
sees the course men should pursue, but not how they are to be induced to pur- 
sue it. He wastes his life, without preserving the lives of others. Confucius had 
absorbed into himself all that Chinese history and philosophy could give, but 
he knew that he could not use it wisely until, through an enlarged practical 
acquaintance with mankind, he had obtained the key to its written verities. 

» *• Aeintic Jour.;* New Series, toI. l,p,sa. 
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That key he obtained during the travels he now paid to the various courts. 
The King of Tse invited him to his Court ; he accepted the invitation, and, 
dismissing the bulk of his followers, retained only thirteen disciples. By 
their aid he tried to introduce reforms in the state, but after twelve months' 
labour he abandoned the effort in despair — ^the people could not comprehend 
either his method or his aims. 

About this time the emperor died, and the young monarch sent an invi- 
tation to the Sage, ** Come, and see, and reform." He went, but failed to 
effect any great good. A Minister of State, a man who knew everything, 
and who was strong in his office, inquired of him, " And pray what is your 
" doctrine ? How am I to begin to aqcuii'e wisdom ?" adding, " Pray tell me 
*< something which may he easily acquired, and as easily practised." A real 
statesman that ; and doubtless a sneer played over his face while condescend- 
ing to acknowledge that anything remained to be learnt by so great a man. 
The following answer of the philosopher is exceedingly simple, but full of 
meaning : ** With reference to your high position, I advise you to bear this 
" maxim in mind, that steely be it ever so hard, is liable to be broken ; that which 
•'appears to be the most firm, may often be most easily destroyed." A great 
lesson lies in that answer, although compressed into so small a compass. By 
forgetting it, the proudest monarchs have been humbled, and the greatest 
empires cast into irretrievable ruiu. 

He remained for some months at the Imperial Court, studying living men, 
alternately with old records ; but when he contemplated the vices of the 
powerful, and the authority of the ignorant, a feeling of sorrow took posses- 
tdon of his heart, which caused him to return again to Tse, where, however, 
as yet, no fruit appeared as the result of the years of labour he had devoted 
to it. Shortly afterwards he relumed home to Loo, where he abode through 
the following ten years, writing, teaching, and taking part in the administra- 
tion. To the lessons he taught we shall devote our next paper. This we 
conclude with the incident connected with his resumption of office in a com- 
paratively low station. The Ministers were alarmed on hearing of his return, 
fearing that he might iniiuence the king to effect reforms which would be 
injurious to their interests. Hoping to disgust the philosopher, they pre- 
Buaded the king to nominate him to a petty office in expectancy — ^an office 
that would keep him from the Court. His followers were offended, but Con- 
fucius accepted it, urging that were he to refuse, it would be supposed that 
he was proud ; and he asked, " What good effect would my instructions have 
" if it were supposed that I am actuated by such a passion?" Three years 
after, and when a new king had ascended the throne, a king who was go- 
verned by a base and selfish minister, who had driven aU good men from the 
Court, Confucius threw up his office, and his disciples thought him incon- 
sistent, but he defended himself thus : " When I was offered an inferior post, 
*' I was bound, for the sake of example, not to refuse it. They who offered it, 
" moreover, were the legitimate representatives of the Sovereign, and it is the 
" duty of a subject to serve his king in whatever post he is chosen to fill, 
" provided he be not required to do what is manifestly wrong. The case is 
" now changed. They who administer the Sovereign's power, and dispense 
"dignities and offices, are odious usurpers, and to exercise any functions 
" under them is, in some measure, to sanction their usurpation. Thus, for 
" the sake of example, as well as out of a regard to duty, I am bound to 
" reject with disdain what I once accepted with gratitude." 

P. W. P. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM OF TAKING OATHS. 

CoNSiDEBABLE differences of opinion haye prevailed amongst moral and 
political philosophers respecting the value and justifiability of oaths ; but if 
the disputants profess to hold themselves bound by the teaching of JesuSt 
as is commonly the case, there is no room for questioning that, in obedience to 
his commands, they must not venture upon taking an oath, either in their 
private conversation or in the performance of citizen duties. He said, ** Ye 
" have heard that it hath been said by them of old time. Thou shalt not for- 
" swear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths. But I say 
"unto you, Swe^r not at all, neither by heaven for it is God's throne ; nor by 
** the earth for it is His footstool; neither by Jerusalem for it is the city of 
" the Great King 5 neither shalt thou swear by thine head, because thou 
" canst not make one hair white or black. But let your communications be 
" yea, yea, nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil." * 
There are men who do not understand this language to mean that the 
system of oath-taking was to be abandoned ; but who maintain that instead of 
repudiating the practice it distinctly approves it, and who hold that ' none 
' save those who are con'upt at heart am distort the words of our Lord into 
' an approval of refusing to attest our statements by an oath.* 

Paley argues that, ** as to the seeming universality of the prohibition 
** * swear not at all,' the emphatic clause • not at all ' is to be read in conne^iou 
" with wh^t follows, i.e, neither by * the heaven ' nor by * the earth,' nor by 
" ' Jerusalem,' nor by *thy head ; ' not at all, does not mean upon no occasioii, 
^f but by none of these form8."f Surely if Jesus had meant only to forbid fo^r 
modes of taking an oath, he selected that form of language which was the 
least fitted for his purpose. The ' not at all ' must be wholly omitted aa 
destroying that sense, and the forpfi of testimony which follows is equally 
valueless. Had he said, 'Thou sh^t not swear by heaven, by earth, by 
' Jerusalem, or by thine head,' then it would have been less unreasonable to 
suppose he intended to draw the line at that point ; but speaking as he apaka 
no such conclusion can be justified. It seems, however, that this evasion 
has approved itself to the orthodox mind, for its use has become quite 
common. 

By another section of divines, it has been contended that Jetus did not 
intend to repudiate the use of oaths for judicial purposes, but only in re^ 
lation to what is called profane swearing. Pitman says, " As our Saviour in 
*' the preceding prohibition alludes to the oaths used in common conversation* 
" he has not banished them from courts of judicature." { Here the point at 
issue is very coolly assumed, and then treated as an undoubted fact. Jeremy 
Taylor pursues the same course, arguing that Jesus did not aim at abolishing 
the use of oaths when deposing in judgment, but only oaths promissory, or 
vows; adding, " that all promises with oaths are forbidden to Christiana, imless 
" they be made to God, or God's vicegerent in a matter not trifling."^ His 
argument is so conducted, that, although at the opening he fully recognises 
that " Christ forbade all swearing," before he arrives at its close, he suc- 
ceeds in introducing so many modifications that there are no barriers against 
swearing left standing. He admits that ' oaths promissory ' are forbidden, 
yet urges that ' princes and sueh as have power of decreeing the injunction of 
' promissory oaths be very eurious and zes^rved, not lightly ei^oining such 

« llaUh«w V. 33^7. + Moral Philosophy Chap, xn, § iii. 2. 

X Fnotical Commentary, &o., p. 66. f Life of Christ, Part ii. eeo. zii. f f 18^ 
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Vprdmises, neither In vespeot of the matter trivial, nor yet frequently, nor 

* without great reason enforcing.'* Put into plain language, this is only 
saying * Christ forbade the use of promissory oaths, and therefore princes 
'must not make it their too common practice to insist upon their use.' So 
that, according to this, the will of princes is of superior authority to the direct 
commands of Jesus. Jeremy Taylor had made up his mind that oaths must 
be administered 5 that, especially m the revolutionary age in which he lived, 
they could not be avoided ; and then he felt it to be necessary to strain the 
words of the Great Teacher into conformity with the popular usages. If 
BO such custom had prevailed, and it had been proposed to introduce it, no 
man would have more eloquently argued against it, urging irom the text that 
to swear for any purpose would be to violate the law given by Jesus. 

The plain fact of the matter may be thus simply stated. The usages of 
society have, in opposition to the injunction of Jesus, maintained the system 
of swearing; while professed believers desire to force a seeming harmony 
between the prohibition and the continuance of the custom. They are not 
really careful to observe the commands of their Master ; but only to have it 
believed that they are so. As formal Christians they think much of the 
name, but little of real obedience. They pursue such courses as are most 
convenient for them, and then measure and fix the meaning of his words by 
that convenience. They do not go to his teaching to search out the rule of 
duty ; but endeavour to discover how his sayings may be strained into con- 
formity with their practices. Hence it comes that when in plain language 
he condemns any practice which is popular, and supported by law, they hesi- 
tate not to set forth that his words are not to be understood in their obvious 
meanings, but only in a non-natural sense. When he says, * Thou shalt do no 

* murder,' they recognise that his meaning is precisely that which lies upon the 
surface of the words, but when he says * Swear not at all,' then, because 
they wish to preserve the oath-taking custom, they resort to all kinds of 
arguments to show' that he meant to enjoin men to swear in the absolute 
sense, whenever called upon officially to do so ; — the negative in all its forms 
is carefully excised, and the non-natural is made to triumph. They are not 
brave enough honestly to say that, finding it convenient to continue the 
system of swearing, they oppose the teaching of Jesus ; they are not candid 
enough to do justice to his aims and motives, and simplicity of speech ; but 
to shield their own perversity and cowardice, they proceed, practically, and in 
the most scandalous manner, to represent him as the greatest Jesuit that ever 
existed — that is, they make him out to have used language with double 
meanings, language that could only have deceived all who heard him speak, 
and thus while professing to honour his ndfme, they offer the greatest insult 
to his memory. To illustrate this I shall subjoin a few out of hundreds of 
examples, in which men have distorted his words, so as to force them to bear 
these foriegn meanings. 

Some of the German critics have made the discovery that • Jesus did not 
'intend his words to be used as of things and men as they then existed.* 
They argue that Christians were not to make oath one to another, but only 
to the world. • Within the spiritual kingdom there were to be no oaths,' yet 
in all external action the righteous are to use them until the world becomes 
spiritual. As a rule they are not to swear in common conversation. "But 
•* when adequate reason for an oath occurs, it is not only jpermitted but even 
"commanded^ as a service ta God and to onr neighbour, to corroborate our 

* Life of Christ, Part U. «oc. xli. § 22. 
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'' plain words by such confirmation as may maintain the truth, and adranoe 
" the cause of charity."* Stier enters into a lengthened argument, to show that 
Jesus meant all that, but the judicioas reader is not long in perceiving that 
the author carried his conclusion with him, and did not reach it through the 
force of his argument. 

It is needless to travel any farther upon this path, for it will yield nothing 
satisfactory. The only result to be arrived at by a painfully minute com- 
parison of the explanations, is that all the writers were juggling with words 
whose plain meaning cannot be misunderstood. A body of thieves could 
juggle just as well with the words * thou shalt not steal.* They could most 
learnedly prove them to mean only that * men should not do so in daily life/ 
and that the prohibition does not apply to the hungry man or the English 
soldier who has found his way into a Chinese residence, or, in fact, to a thousand 
other conditions easily to be conceived. There is no better reason for limit- 
ing the one than the other, for in each case the original language conveys a 
direct repudiation of the practice it names. 

In justice however to those who have not consented to play fast and loose 
with the obvious meaning of words, it should be mentioned that thousands have 
withstood every temptation, and have borne the severest punishments rather 
than take an oath. Many of the early Fathers would not swear, though com- 
manded by the civil officers, and threatened with death for their refusal, and 
St. Basil dealt severely with his Christian brethren who weakly submitted.^ 
At great cost, and enduring many sufferings, members of the Society of 
Friends haVe consistently refused to violate this injunction of Jesus, and 
their learned writers have left Christian men without any excuse in mis- 
understanding its meaning. Penn applied his vigorous mind to it, and 
succeeded in presenting the whole argument in a concise form.} Barclay 
completely exhausted it, and has shewn not only that the words of Jesus 
cannot be properly understood in any other sense than as prohibiting the use 
of oaths in every form, and under all circumstances ; but, also, that the New 
Testament writers in other words repeat his teaching. § He does not how- 
ever notice the all-important proof found in the fact that Jesus belonged to 
the Essenes, and that they would not take an oath. It is perfectly true that 
in many particulars he had gone beyond the liooits of their teaching, and had 
risen to the perception of truths which lay beyond their ken ; but there were 
others in which he still held himself to be a member of their body. One of 
the latter lay in this, that they would not consent to take an oath because 
of believing it to be essentially sinful. Josephus says of them, "Thr;ir word 
" on every occasion is as firm as an oath; they avoid the administration of oaths 
" as believing the custom of swearing to be worse than perjury." || This was 
what Jesus believed, and therein lies the meaning of his words, "But let your 
" communications be yea, yea, nay, nay, for whatsoever is more than this 
" cometh of evil." The great majority of men failed to perceive anj evil in 
an oath — could not understand that a solemn swearing to the truth of a 
statement would produce evil ; the Essenes had, in common with Solon and 
other great lawgivers, arrived at another conclusion, which Jesus shared; 
unhappily none of the men wrote down their reasons. They denounced 
the practice as productive of evil, but have left us to imagine their motives, 
or to find in our own experience sufficient reason for repudiating the 
practice. P. W. P. 

• " Words of the Lord Jesus," vol. I. p. 187. f Berm. xiii. Dt pcUient t Works, vol. n. p. 363, 
I " Apology/' Prop. xy. f f x-zii., EighUi £d., pp. 543-550. I! De Bell. Jad. ii. f 8. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE PSALMS ' OP DAVID/ 

(Continued Jromp, 32.) 

This is rather long for quotation, but is worth reading many times, for what can 
answer the common religious theories better than such a poem ? There it is as in 
thought it grew up in the human heart, and gradually got itself shaped into 
poetic form, precisely the same as any other of the numerous poems antiquity has 
Dequeathed us. It is, however, a question if the man who wrote it, wrote out of 
the fulness of his heart, in the same manner as a Bums or a Cowper have written ; 
the only thing certain is, that all the inspiration he had was of the same nature as 
theirs. There is an undertone of deep religious feeling expressed in the poem, 
but, I confess, without any corresponding proof of heart-felt earnestness. When 
a young man reads the Hebrew Melodies of Lord Byron, he feels very much 
astonisned at what he has heard about the scepticism and immoralities of their 
author, and inquires if the whole story be not a vile fabrication. Time, however, 
reveals to his mind that there is no necessary connection between the highest 
active morality and poetic excellence, and upon this well-known fact we proceed 
when we judge David as a man, apart from David as a poet. Still, however, it is 
not to be disguised that many excellent critics have denied that he wrote any of 
the Psalms, and it is only upon conjecture we assign this or any other to his pen. 

In this collection there arc many private pieces — what we should now call 
fragmentary passages — ^fugitive })ieces written for the relief of a troubled heart. 
It not unfrequently happens to those who habitually use the pen that hours come 
when sorrow is throned in the heart, and, although endeavouring their best, they 
cannot rouse themselves out of the miry slough of despondency into which they 
have sunk. Adequate reas^ons for this — physical and mental — can sometimes be 
assigned, but more frequently there are none to be discovered. They have sunk 
into a gloominess of spirit, and cannot for a time be roused into activity. Then it 
is that, travelling through their past, and surveying the weaknesses of which they 
have been guilty, they unduly magnify and misreport them. The cloud, no bigger 
than a man's hand, is so distended and coloured by over-heated fancy, by a misled 
imagination, that it shuts out all light and gladness, and leaves them immersed 
only the more deeply in a sense of sm and shame, wholly disproportioned to the 
offence and its causes. Poor Cowper was frequently the victim — for years the 
victim, of this mental malady, and, m his case, it was without cause. Many have 
cited his case as furnishing a terrible proof of the evil consequences of thoroughly 
believing in the Christian religion, forgetting that men of all creeds have suffered 
the same. There are hymns in the Kig Veda, in which, with all the passion and 
broken -heartedness of the Fsalm-writer, the subject is dwelt upon, and judging 
from various Greek and other fragments which have reached us, especially in the 
Anthology, I should be more inclined to view it as physico-mental, that as essen- 
tially associated with any religious theory. The celebrated melancholy poem 
of Cowper is but the reproduction in English of various passages from the 
Psalms: — 

" Hatred and vengeance— my eternal portion, 

Scarce can endure delay of execution — 

Wait with impatient readiness to sieze my 
Soul in a moment. 

Damned below Judas, more abhorred than he was, 
Who for a few pence sold his Holy Master ! 
Twice betrayed, Jesus me, the last delinquent, 
Deems the prof anest. 



Man disavows and Deity disowns me, 
Hell might afford my miseries a shelter ; 
Therefore Hell keeps her ever hungry mouthi aU 
Bolted against me. 

Hard lot, encompassed with a thousand dangers ; 
Weary, faint, trembling with a thoiuand terrors, 
I'm called in anguish to receive a sentence 
Worse than Abiram's. 

Him the vindictive rod of angry Justice 
Sent quick and howling; to the centre headlong, 
I, fed with judgment, in a fleshly tomb am 
Buried above ground. 

The author of the eighty-eighth PsaLn was in no better frame 6i mind. He 
was not acquainted wim the system of theology — ^the Calvinism, embodied in 
Cowper's poems, but his heart was quite as completely overwhelmed by sadness. 
Hii *' soul was full of trouble," he "was counted with them who go down to th6 
" pit/' and all his friends had tamed their backs upon him. Th6 wofld had for 
him neith^ joy, nor the hope of joy ; and he who wrote the seventeenth was in no 
better condition. As we read such compositions, we cannot avoid filing how 
absurd it is for men to declare that God inspired the authoi's. Would He inspire 
men to write that whioh is untrue P He haa not cast the writers off foif ever \ He 
had not forsaken them, any more than He had forsaken others, and hence, if it be 
said that He instructed them, that He inspired them, then it must be acknowledged 
that» under His guidance they wrote that whioh is untrue. I repudiate the entire 
theory as unworthy of credit. The fact is that the authoris wrote the thoughts of 
their own minds — diseased thoughts too — ^precisely the same as Cowpet dif We 
have quite as much reason to believe he was heaven-directed as WAt they were. 
But probably, with a little reflection, the majority of men will reach the conclUiiioii 
that Heaven would hardly trouble itself to inspire men, so that they may Write ottt 
morbid pictures of Hfe which, besides that they do themselves no good, are particu* 
larly likely to inflict injury upon their innocent readers. 

it is quite natural to find in this collection a number of national sottgs. Evety 
nation mUst sing its own heroes, and, in some kind of song, write out its greal 
saeoesses) else all the valour is lost, and experience is not accumulated in toy 
praotical shape. The song of the former victory inspires the young soldief, who Is 
now entering upon his first field of fight, and he dares, and cohauers, as a Cons^- 
auence of the inspiration thus received, far more than he could otherwise have 
mnted* But the peculiarities of nations, their religious theories, will naturally 
set themselves written out in these songs, and as the spirit of the natiou ll, so WiQ 
b« the writing. In England we write ' of Nelson and the North,' but the Hebrews 
wouhi have written ' Of God and the North,' fbr God is the great Hel^ iu all thclt 
battle soni^s, and He it is who delivered them from da^r. Read it iU the 
himdred and twenty-ninth :— 

•* Often have they oppressed me from my youth, 
(May Israel now say) 

Often have they oppressed me from my youth. 
Yet have they not prevailed against me ; 
The plowers plowed upon ray back. 
They made their furh)Ws long; 
The Righteous God hath cut thh cords of the Wicked, 
The foes of Zion shall retuhi confound^. 
As grass upon the housetops must they be, 
That before it is ripened withereth away, 
Wherewith the mower fiUetii not his lukd^ 
Nor the binder of iJieaves his armi 
Where none tbsX pass hj gay». 
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'Tlie blessing of God be upon you, 

* We bless you in the name of Jehovah.* ** 

There is a fine passage in the hundred and twenty-sixthi in which Qod is 
again the Doer : — 

" When God turned back the captives of Zion,^ 
We were like tliem that dream ; 
Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
Our tongues with songs of joy. 
Then said they among the nations. 
The Lord hath done great things for them, 
The Lord iiath done great things for us. 
Whereof we are glad." 

God has done all, and hence is entreated to turn again the captivity of Zion, bo 
that their mourning may be changed into joy. The hundred and twenty-fourth 
Psalm is commonly spoken of as one of the best specimens of the national song : — 

" Had not Jehovah been with us, 
Now may Israel say, 
Had not Jehovah been with us, 
When men rose up against us, 
Then had they swallowed us up, 
In their fierce wrath against us. 
Then had the waters overwhelmed us. 
The waves had gone over our souls. 
Blessed be God who gave us not 
To become a prey unto their teeth. 
We have escaped as a bird from the fowler's snare, 
The net is broken and we have escaped ; 
Our help is with Grod who made heaven and earth,** 

This is one of the • 8on^ of Degrees,* and was probably composed in the time 
of Hezekiah ; some believe it to be by Isaiah, but this is merely a conjecture, pro* 
bable, but having no direct evidence in its favour. 

There is a set of poemB in this collection, about which there has been a great 
deal of discussion, without, however, determining the point in dispute. The set 
is Called " Songs of Degrees," or " Odes of the Ascensions," but the exact meau^^ 
ing of the name oannot be fined. The series comprises from the one hundred and 
twentieth to the one hundred and thirty-fourth, inclusive. The theory about them 
is, that they were sung by the people when they came up to Jerusalem to worship, 
(» when they returned from their captivity in Babylon. In the former casej they 
may have been written as early as the age of Solomon, in the latter, not till after 
the times of Jeremiah. It is argued by many that they were "Pilgrim Songs,** 
which the Hebrews chaunted on tne road when they went up to the annual feasts t 
but if that were true, it must be recognised as very curious that no notice to that 
effect has been preserved by their historians. Although remiss in the early part 
ci their existence as a nation, they were not so after the captivity, and conse* 
quently the chances are that some notice of such a custom ^uld have been pre> 
served* Another theory is that they were sung by them when ascending the steps 
of.the temple,^one Psalm oH each step; but d| this, also, there is ilo distinofc 
evidence. In tact, we have no reason to believe any other than that they were 
sung by the Levites and the congregation, the same as the others, and although it 
is probable that they were used only at particular times, we are not in a position 
to say what times they were. The theory of Gesenius, however, is worthy of 
notice. He argues that their title indicates fiie gradually progressive rhythm 
of thought pecuBar to these Psalms, a phrase or clause of one sentence bemg 
repeated in the next, with an addition, forming a kind of dittiiai 9r progtfMlion, 
both in the ideas and texas. Eor example s— - 
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I lift up mine eyes to the hills Jehovah is thy Keeper ; 

From whence oometh my help. Jehovah thy li^ht is on thy right hand. 

My help eometh £rom Jehovah The sun shall not li^ht thee by day 

The Creator of heaven and earth. Nor the moon by night. 

He will not suffer thy foot to be moved ; Jehovah keeps thee from ill, 

Thy Keeper slumbers not. Keeps thy soul. 

Behold ! he neither slumbers nor sleeps, Jehovah keeps thine outproing and incoming 

The Keeper of Israel. From henceforth even for ever. 

This, however, is not peculiar to these poems, for it is found in others, and, 
moreover, the system does not run through the series of fifteen, so that the theory 
fails. 

There is one of the series, the one hundred and thirty-third, which is worthy of 
quotation :— 

" How blest the sight, the joy how sweet. 

When brothers joinM witn brothers meet 
In bands of mutual love ! 

Less sweet the liquid fragrance, shed 

On Aaron's consecrated head. 
Ran trickling from above ; 

And reach'd his beard, and reach'd his vest : 

Less sweet the dews on Hermon's breast 
Or Sion's hill descend : 

That hill has God with blessings crOwn'd, 

There promis'd grace that knows no bound, 
And life that knows no end." 
Here I am led by the connection to advert to the curious fact, that the majo- 
rity of these Psalms were chaunted in a peculiar manner by the Priests, Levites, 
and people. Bishop Horsley says that " the far greater part of the Psalms are 
" a sort of dramatic ode, consisting of dialogues between persons sustaining dif- 
" ferent characters."* Thus, they are to be classed with the sacred hymns chaunted 
by the Greeks, of which so many frasrments are preserved in the Anthology. There 
are abundant reasons for believing this representation to be correct. They were 
sui^ alternately by opposite choirs, and the one choir usually j>erformed the hymn 
itsdf, while the other sung a particular distich, which was interposed at stated 
intervals, of the nature of the proasm or epode of the Greeks. In this manner the 
Israelites chaunted the ode at the Red Sea, for " Miriam the prophetess took a 
" timbrel in her hand, and the women followed her with timbrels, and with dances ; 
'' and Miriam answered them : *' that is, she and the women sung the responses. 
Sometimes the musical performance was differently conducted, one choir singing 
a single verse to the other, while the other constantly added a verse corresponding 
in a measure to the former : Ezra informs us, for instance, that the following 
distich— 

" Sing praises to Jehovah, for He is good. 

Because His mercy endureth for ever — '* 
was sung by the Priests and Levites, in alternate choirs, at the command of 
David. In that Psalm f the latter verse, sung by the latter choir, forms a per- 
petual epode. Of the same nature is the song of the women conceming Saul 
and David;} for "the women who played answered one another." 

{To be continued,) 
* " Theological Works," Vol. IV. t Psalm cxxxvl. t 1 SMa» xriii. 7. 
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THE CANON OP THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The modern reader of the Gospels is naturally anxious to discover when and 
by whom their authority and authenticity was determined. He hears of the 
fact that about the close of the second century, various * Gospels ' were known, 
and highly esteemed, which are no longer accepted by the Churches ; he finds 
that these rejected works were quoted in common with those received by the 
men who are still praised alike by Catholic and. Protestant believers ; and, 
unable by himself to solve the problem of their authenticity, he eagerly 
inquures when, upon what principles, and by whom, the line was drawn, by 
reason of which some books were declared to be genuine works of inspiration 
while others, of equal antiquity, were repudiated as spurious. To this impor- 
tant question there is no certain answer ; there is only an uncertain sound. 
The Church does not know when the Scripture Canon was determined any 
more than it knows who wrote the books, and, in fact, there is no reason for 
believing any corporate body of men ever met to discuss and settle that great 
question. The fact of our having the books must be attributed for the most 
part to accidental causes ; and that some are^called canonical, while others are 
rejected, must be accounted for in like manner. It was external accident 
rather than design on the part of the Church, or their own historical value, 
that fixed their|position. 

The too popular theory is that a Council was held at Nice or at Laodicaea, 
at which' the whole matter was finally settled. This, however, is a mere 
matter of vague tradition, and the forms in which the story has reached us 
are so contradictory that no scholarly writers of modem times feel at liberty 
to assert its truth. Were this done, they would feel somewhat embarassed 
by the vulgar story which accompanies it. According to that, when the wise 
men had assembled to solve the great problem, they put all the books under a 
table, and fell to prayer, earnestly soliciting God to cause the divinely-inspired 
works to come out from the others. Their prayer was answered 5 for, says 
this absurd tradition, ' all the inspired books came marvellously up to the top 
' of the table.' But this being rejected, as it must be by every candid mind, 
we are utterly at a loss to discover both when the Canon was settled, and 
how the Church arrived at the knowledge that the books now received were 
written by inspiration. 

Vol, Y. New Ssbxbi, Vol.X E 
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Various writers have suggested the probable tests to which each book was 
subjected. The late Bishop of Norwich, Dr. Hinds, set them out with great 
nainuteness, as well as with an evident knowledge of what constitutes evidence. 
According to his method the first step would be to discover, ' either by tradition, 

* the characters of the MSS., or by any combination of external and internal 

* evidence,* if a certain book ascribed to Paul or Luke were really composed by 
him. But the inquiry would not rest there, for, having determined the 
authorship, * it woidd be requisite further to know the author was inspired to 
'write it,' and to that end anoth«r examination would be necessary. He 
suggests other natural questions ' which would be asked and answered,' and 
then suggests that the inquiry would end * with an examination into the 
' purity of the text,' so as to discover and eject interpolations. All this is very 
orderly, and nothing could be more satisfactory than such an examination, if 
conducted by competent persons ; but the all-important question is, Was any 
such inquiry instituted? and if so, when? where? and by whom? He does 
not furnish the slightest evidence, but rests content with saying, " It does not 
" enter into my plan to investigate the proofs made use of in the first settle- 
** ment of the Canon ; that this kind of evidence must have been one of the 
"chief by which the judgment of the Church was determined may be 
*' naturally concluded, both from the nature of the subject and fiom the notices 
" which are left us of such proofs being resorted to by Eusebius amd othew."* 
It is sincerely to be regretted that a Christian Bishop should condescend to 
employ the vulgar arts of sophistry when dealing with sueh subjects. He 
must have known that to suggest a falsehood is much the same as to assert 
one, and he knew that there is not a scintilla of evidence to justify the con- 
clusion that any such critical inquiry was ever entered upon, at any period, 
during the early Christian ages. And so far is Eusebius from jusi%ing the 
remark made about his ' mode of inquiry,' that he never pretends to having a 
critical knowledge, but is content to ascribe what he knows to the traditions 
he has heard and to his casual inquiries. 

It is quite evident that none of the Fathers of the first four cj^ituries 
were aware of any such examination having taken place. They invariably 
write as men who thought little of the external evidence, but much of what 
was felt within. Augustin says : — " In receiving Canonical Scriptures, let 
" him who desires carefully to study them follow the judgment of the greater 
" number of Catholic congregations, among which they certainly ought to be 
** reckoned which are Apostolic. Sees, havmg had letters sent them by the 
" Apostles. He will wisely prefer those received by all Catholic congrega- 
" tions to those which some congregations do not receive. He will prefer 
" those which are received by many and eminent Chxirches, above others 
" which are received by few Churches and of less authority. But if he 
" should find some received by the greatest number of Churches, others by 
" the more eminent, which however will scarcely happen, I think such Scrip* 
" tures ought to be held by him to be of equal authority." f Had Augustin 
been acquainted with any critically-established Canon, he would not have 
spoken thus. The entire passage proves that, so far as he knew, there was 
wns no external authoritative standard to which an inquire could be 
directed. 

There had not risen a body of men who were capable of discussing the 
subject in the manner indicated by Dr. Hinds. The teachers were doctrinal 
men, and too fond of speculating about what they could not understand to 

• History of Chiistian Church, yol, i. pp, 227-8. + Lwdner's CredihUity, toI, It. p. 4fSi 
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condescend to discuss such common matters as the historical credibility of 
books. They were all inspiredi why then discuss about Matthew'a inspira- 
tion ? Such was the rage for doctrinal disputes in the fourth century that 
they found their way into all the shops and markets. Neander calls atten- 
tion to the words of Gregory of Nyssa, who says : — • Every nook and comer 

* of the dty is filled with men who debate incomprehensible questions ) the 
' streets, the markets, the people who sell old clothes, those who sit at the 
' tables of the money-changers, or those who deal in provision ; ask a man 

* how many oboli an artide costs, and he gives you a specimen of dog- 
' matising on generated and ungenerated being. Inquire the price of bread, 

* you are answered that "the Father is greater than the Son, and the Son 

* "subordinate to the Father.*' Ask if the bath is ready, and you are 

* answered, " The Son oi God was created from nothing." ' ♦ 

If the people were in such a rage for doctrines, we may rest assured they 
were little qualified to discuss the question of the Canon, and then* bishops 
were no better, for they fought rath» than debated, and depended for 
success more upon their muscular, than their critical or oratorical power. 
Gregory of Nazianzus evidently Msed with horror to an assembly of 
bishops, although he was of their number, for he says :— " I dread every 
^' assembly of bishops ; for I have never vet seen a good end of any one — 
*' never been at a synod which did more for the suppression than it did for 
" the increase of evils, for an indescribable thirst for contention, and for rule 
'' prevails in them, and a man will be far more likely to draw upon himself 
'^ the reproach of wishing to set himself up as the judge of other men's 
*• wickedness than he will be to succeed in any attempts to remove it." f 
Whether, if such men had decided upon what should be the * Canon of 

* Scripture,' any weight would attach to their decision, hardly needs to be 
debated. It is enough to know that they were incompetent, and that the 
Church did not attempt in anv formal manner to settle it. As time passed 
on, and guided by their doctrinal tendendes, certain books were set up as 
eonstituttng the New Testament Scriptures, but not without admitting that 
they rested upon the Church approval. It was not pretended that their 
literary history was irreproachable, and it remained for Protestantism to dis- 
cover what should, and what should not be in the Canon. 

M. The reason why some books were received and others were rejected were 
doctrinal. There was no questions asked about who wrote them ; but only 
this. What do they teach ? The Christian Fathers, who are now lauded to the 
sUes for distinguishing so deverly between the sound and the spurious books, 
were powerftil advocates of the Apocrvphal Hebrew books, all of which Were 
read in the Churches. They would have been a thousand times more 
astonished at hearing a man deny the Evangelists, than to hear Esdras or the 
Wisdom of Solomon repudiated. They quoted those now denounced books, 
and did not quote the Gospels ; they read regularly to the people sundry 
passages from the former, but not from the latter. They knew more of the 
evangelical history than the modems do, and hence thought less of it. Ter- 
tuHian stood up manfully to defend 'The Book of Enoch,' but had he been 
called upon to do the like office for the Gospel of Luke or Mark, it is doubtful 
if he would have complied, It is distance that lends enchantment, and time 
that pours the oil of conservatism upon the fading parchments. 

P. W. P, 

Oraiio de DeitatolUU ei Spir|ia» 9(tfi«ti, T. ill. fo. 466. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REPORMATION.— TV. 

BEBENGEB. 

One- of the immediate results of the work of the itinerant teachers, mentioned 
in our article of last week, was the establishment of schools in many parts of 
Europe. In the year 1060^ we find such a school established in Tours by 
one Berenger. A layman, teaching secular learning, is a sign of a new era, 
if not arrived, at least giving promise of its arrival. The man, like his work, 
was in advance of his age. The priests at the Cathedral Church of Tours, 
more enlightened or more politic (we know not which) than the clergy 
generally were, offered Berenger the post of superintendent of the Cathedral 
school, and afterwards made him archdeacon of Angers. Berenger, however, 
was no common man ; and although he accepted these offices, the course he 
had proposed to himself was not altered ; he was by no means content to 
impart only the * spiritual nourishment ' usual in Cathedral schools, but added 
secular instruction, and that for all who chose to come. " The benevolent 
^' zeal " (such is the testimony of Neander) '* which he manifested in sustain- 
" ing and encouragiDg the efforts of all who sought after knowledge gained 
" him scholars and friends throughout all France. It was objected, however, 
*' to him and his school, that he was constantly deviating from the beaten 
^' track, that he was for striking out his own path, in matters both of secular 
** and ecclesiastical science."* Yes ! here was a man who dared to think for 
himself in an age of implicit belief in authority. He actually had the audacity 
to attempt to alter things as they were — sought to make improvements in 
grammar, and to introduce a new pronunciation of Latin. Small things these 
to us, but great things then, and indicative of bold and original thought and 
no small self-reliance. 

To add to the grievous enormities of improving grammar, and civilising 
the pronunciation of Latin, this man had the temerity to criticise the immo-^ 
rality of the clergy, and to doubt the iioliness of the monks. * Purple and 

* silk,' said he, * are not the only things to be found in hell, the monk's cowl 

* may also be seen there.' He had the unparalleled boldness to say of the 
Pope, that he was ' not even an upright man/ and to call the Roman Church 

* a council of Satan — a seat of wickedness and vanity.' At this time, how- 
ever, a moral reformer was tolerably safe, compared with one whose orthodoxy 
could be called in question. The immorality of Church Dignitaries had 
already become a mark for the shafts of more than one reformer in those 
times ; for it was now that the great Hildebrand was beginning his work. 
Berenger seems to have taken wider views, although as yet, he had not touched 
matters connected with the faith, was probably a sound believer in all the 
articles taught by the Church. He longed for a reformation in the Church ; 
so did Hildebrand — ^but the latter looked at the matter from a priestly point 
of view, while Berenger's desire arose from a purely religious feeling. '* That 
" time," he writes in one of his letters, " when religion flourished in the first 
" bloom of her youth, was a time when men distinguished for science and 
*• dignity of life were made bishops, in conformity with the ecclesiastical laws, 
" when that which constitutes the greatest, nay, the sole ornament of the 
" Christian religion, Love, had not grown cold by the domination of wicked- 
** ness; but when, rather, by the glowing fire of love all impurity of heart 
" was consumed, all darkness of the understanding dispelled, by the purity of 

« Church Hiist. yU p< ^, 
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" its light ! But in the times in which God has made it our lot to live, we 
" see the annihilation of all religion, we see the sun turned into darkness, the 
"moon into blood. We see how all confess God with words, but deny 
" Him by their works ; how they say Lord I Lord ! but do not the things He 
" has commanded them." 

A man looking with eyes thus open to the iniquity in the Church, and with 
self-reliance enough to strike out a path for himself, would be easily led to 
look from the practice of the teachers to the doctrines taught, and to question 
whether the Church might not have deviated from the truth in its teachings 
as well as iu its practice. One who had dared so openly to denounce the 
moral delinquency in the Church must have thereby made many enemies who 
would be oidy too ready to take the first opportunity to catch him tripping. 
He might have lived openly in defiance of all moral law with impunity, as 
many others did (until Hildebrand's reforms compelled a change in this), 
but when he touched Church-doctrine, then he afforded his enemies the oppor- 
tunity they had long sought. Had a man less just than Hildebrand been at 
the head of the Church in those days, we should have had to record a different 
fate for Berenger than that which befell him. This first revolt of human 
reason agamst mediaeval superstition and Priestcraft arose in reference to the 
monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation, or, as Michelet (with sly satire 
we think) is pleased to term it, ' the marvellous poetry of a God inclosed in a 
* loaf, spirit in matter, infinity in an atom.' Berenger, who, as we have seen, 
conceived of religion as love, and thought more of active virtue than dead 
forms, might very naturally hesitate to shut his eyes to the fact, that though 
the priest said, and the multitude believed, that the loaf was transformed into 
the body, and the wine into the blood of Christ, yet, that they were after all 
nothing but bread and wine. When he saw men willing to shut their eyes 
to the facts of sense, he might very reasonably doubt their capacity to appre- 
ciate moral perceptions. By opening their bodijy eyes, he perhaps hoped to 
stimulate their moral sense ; but this was striking at that superstition on 
which Church power was based; the Church, therefore, could not stand 
quietly by and see it done. Accordingly, when Berenger broached the doc- 
trine, that the bread and wine of the Eucharist were merely symbols of the 
body and blood of Christ, the priesthood denounced him, and he was declared 
a heretic. 

Though condemned and imprisoned, Berenger still maintained the truth 
of his doctrine, and offered to prove the same from the Scriptures and the 
writings of the Fathers. A Council was held at Paris, at which he was 
adjudged to be worthy of death unless he recanted. It was immediately 
after this that Hildebrand came to France as Papal Legate ; Berenger ap- 
pealed to him. Hildebrand was not a man to succumb to the multitude, was 
wise enough, too, to see the impolicy of dividing the Church upon this point, 
and, moreover, desirous to increase the Papal authority; he accordingly 
declared the sentence of the Council inoperative until confirmed by the 
Pope. To Some accordingly Berenger proceeded with Hildebrand. The fury 
of the Eoman clergy led them to call for the death of the heretic, and, in the 
fear of this, he recanted ; but when he returned to France, he repented of his 
cowardice, and again taught his doctrine. The influence of Hildebrand, how- 
ever, prevented, for a time, any further molestation of him. But in an age 
when fraud and error are triumphant, the witnesses for the Truth must never 
hope for peace. Lanfranc (conspicuous in the history of the Norman Con- 
quest as the adviser of William the Conqueror) sought to bring Berenger 
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into disrepute, by accusing him of peijury in forswearing hit reoaniation. 
" It is true," said Berenger, in reply, " that human wickedness can by out- 
'' ward force extort from human weakness a different oonfession, but a change 
** of eonyiction is what God's aknlghty agency alone can effect. Thou priest," 
he continues, " coldly passest by him whom robbers hare left half dead : but 
** God has already provided for me, so that I shall not be left alone," In 
oondttsion, he implores the readws of his reply to award to him their oom- 
passion, for that by the fear of death, he had been led to abandon the defence 
of the Truth. " He went on with his work/' says Neander, " disseminating 
" his doctrine, not only by what he wrote, but also by means of his scholars, 
*^ through France ; and, as a teaeher, he ever continued to exert a wide 
'* influence, both in France and in other countries."* 

But Priestcraft was yet too powerful to be defied with impunity ) and the 
heresy of Berenger was all the more hateful because it was based on oomimm 
sense. A man who had the pow^ful argument of fact in his favour must be 
put down if possible at any cost. The outcry of the zealots against bim 
became so great that Hildebrand was forced to summon him again to Aonns. 
The bishops demanded that he should now not only be required to recant, 
bnt that he should undergo the fiery ordeal to prove his sinoerity ; probaUj 
they hoped by this means to kill him. Hildelnrand, however (to his honoiir 
be it said), was no persecutor ; he consented to require the recantation, but 
peremptorily reftised the ordeal. Onoe again Bereng» suocombed to his 
rears and recanted, but on his return to France again retracted his recantation. 
Hildebrsmd refused, however, to oountenance any further interferoice with 
him ; he knew the best way to propagate a heresy was to perseeute it, and 
the course he took was the wisest, wMle there b no doubt it was also most 
in accordance with his own fselings. Indeed, some have supposed from the 
conduct pursued by Hildebrand in this matter, that he himself really held the 
views entertained by Berenger ; but, from all we know of him, it is difficolt 
to suppose that if so he would have oonoealed the &ct. The truth is, Hilde* 
brand's efforts were directed to a moral reform of the Chniob, and he wiriied 
not to complicate his position by entering into theological sqnabUes. 
Berenger died in France, at a very advanced age, in the year lO^ft. The 
latter years of his life were embittered by a feeling that in the i«cantatioB he 
had twice made, he had been a coward, and had perhaps damaged the truth 
he taught. We feel, in reading his writings on tms matter, that if he sinned, 
he also paid the penalty. 

Some have thought fit to eondmnn, in no very measured terms, the weak- 
ness of Berenger in retracting his opinions, and to sneer at his want of the 
martyr-spirit. Waddington is particularly uigust towards him, and dedaies 
that he went to Rome, on both occasions of his recanting, " calmly prepared 
" to debase himself by an insincere and perjured humilmtion."t Christiaa 
charity should not have penned those words without proof of the statement 
especially with a knowledge of the remorse displayed by Berenger at the con- 
templation of his own weaJcness, which proves, at least, his sincere sorrow for 
what he did. AH men have not the capacity — the moral or physical courage— 
to become martyrs ; and in the presence of the recantations of that great " hero " 
of the Anglican Church, Cranmer, at least an English Gburchman should 
have shown some lenity to Berenger. To us this man stands honouraUe — 
in spite of the want of moral courage (it might be only physical courage he 
Wanted), which, in the presence of his assembled foes he showed — as being 

* Churoh mst. Yl. p. 999. f Hist. Charoh. Lib. Viefol Knowl. p. S96. 
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the first to import reason ioto theology, the first Freetliinker iu those Ages of 
Darkness. That one man in an age of superstition and darkness like that 
should have dared to use his reason and appeal to it, is sufficient to entitle 
him to our esteem. 

For the enunciation of the principle that Articles of Faith are criticisable 
by reason we owe Berenger thanks ; and, before condemning him for not 
submitting to death, we should ever remember that be was not the oidy man 
in whom the spirit has been willing, but the flesh weak, and it must be placed 
to his account, that he energetically acknowledged his weakness, sorrowed 
over his fault, and did all in his power to repair it. And this, at least, he 
accomplished. Waddington (whose bias against him is evident) would have 
us believe that his influence died with him, and declares that his followers did 
not exist as a sect.* This, however, is not true, for we find amongst the 
heretics of Languedoe, 100 years after his time, the sect of the Berengarians. 
But his work produced other finiit ; Eoscelin followed him, and reduced the 
monstrous mystery of the Trinity to the rational conception of three Gods ; 
and then came Abelard, with the grand principle which lies at the root of all 
progress, that wisdom comes of frequent and assiduous questioning. Here, 
then, deep down in the darkness and ignorance of that eleventh century, we 
meet with those seeds which through seven hundred years of future time have 
been fructifying and producing theur results in the shape of new truths and 
fresh blessings for humanity. 

3A9. L. GOODING. 



LIFE AND DOCTRINES OF KHOUNG-FOU-TSZE 
(CONFUCIUS). 

$ 4.-— THE AUTHOK AN1> HIS WORKS. 

When, after the already recited visits to the neighbouring States, Confucius 
settled down again in his native State, he devoted Irimself to the reproduction 
of the Ghineae classics in an improved form, with the addition of comments. 
His first task was with the book of ancient poetry, the Ski-Kin^. In ancient 
days the officers of State were commissioned to bring with them, on their 
annual visit to the Imperial Court, the poetry which during the year had 
been composed in their provinces. It mattered not what the subject was 
— all had to be brought up, and the Emperor, sitting in state, determined 
what portions should be preserved, and those he approved were written into 
the great book of poems. This mode of collection enables us to account for 
the fact, that so many of the pieces are as dark enigmas, wMch need a 
volume in explanation. They were called into being through some local causes 
which are now unknown, and the natural consequence is that they are but 
imperfectly comprehended by the Chinese nation. It is reported that when 
Confucius took this book in hand it contained several thousand pieces, and 
he reduced the nmnber to three hundred, arranged undei three heads : — 1. 
Those which relate to national manners ; 3. Miscellaneous, comprising songs, 
satires, arid elegies; 3. Hymns of praise, or religious pieces, to be sung in 
the ceremonies and during the great festivals. 

It is probable that beside weeding out thousands, of whose teaching or 
structure the philosopher did not approve, he also improved those he pre^ 

• Hi0t, Olmrob. Ub% Usefol Knowl. p. 399, mte. 
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served, but even with that revision they are not very chaste, or in any sense 
vigorous. The Chinese have no great poem, no Iliad or Faery Queen, but 
only these fugitive fragments, and consequently their poetic standard ranges 
rather low. Confucius, however, entertained quite a different opinion to 
that we have expressed. He viewed the odes as the ideals of perfection, and 
recommended their study as of the highest importance. In the Lun-Fu he 
is reported as saying, " Why, my sons, do you not study the book of Odes ? 
** If we creep on the ground, if we lie useless and inglorious, those poems 
" will raise us to true gloiy : in them we see, as in a mirror, what may best 
" become us, and what will be unbecoming ; by their influence we shall be 
"made social, affable, benevolent; for as music combines sounds in just 
''melody, so the ancient poetry tempers and composes our passions: the 
" Odes teach us our du<y to our parents at home, and abroad to our prince : 
** they instruct us also delightfully in the various productions of Nature."* 

Sir WiUiam Jones was of opinion that the majority of these odes are 
near 3,000 years old, and, as he observes, we must say *much older if 
*we give credit to the Chinese annals.' He gives one (a panegyric on 
Yu-kun, prince of Hu-hi, in the province of Honang, who died at the age of 
100, in the year 736 B.C.), the author of which he supposes to have been 
contemporary with Hesiod and Homer. His chronology needs revision, but 
we allow it to pass, to come at once to the ode literally translated : — 

"Behold yon reach of the River Ki 
Its green reeds how laiLuriant— -how luxuriant ! 
Thus is our prince adorned with virtues ; 
As a carver, as a filer of ivory. 
As a cutter, as a polisher of gems. 
Oh, how elate, how sagacious ! 
Oh, how dauntless, how composed ! 
How worthy of fame, how worthy of reverence ! 
We have a prince adorned with virtues 
Whom to the end of time we cannot forget." 

It seems that other princes were not so good ; for in the same bbok the 
following ode reveals another character : — 

" See where yon crag's imperious height So scowls the chief -whose word is law. 
The sanny highland crowns, Regardless of our state ; 

And hideous as the brow of night While millions gaze with painful awe. 
Above the torrent frowns. With fear allied to hate." 

In order that our readers may not form too low an estimate of these 
poems, we add one more specimen from the collection furnished by Mr. 

Davis, t 

" Now scarce is heard the zephyr's sigh 

To breathe along the narrow vale ; 
Now sudden bursts the storm on high, 

In mingled rush of rain and hail : 
— ^While adverse fortune louring frown'd, 

Than ours no tie could closer be ; 
But, lo ! when case and joy were found, 

Spurn'd was I, ingrate— spurn'd by thee ! 

Now scarce is felt the fanning air 
Along the valley's sloping side ; 
* Aeiatic Besearohee, vol. ii. pp. 197-8. f Boyal Asiatic Xransactioiia, vol, ii. p. 393. 
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Now winds arise, and lightnings glare, 

Pours the fell storm its dreadfiU tide ! 
— ^While fears and troubles closely prest. 

By thee mj love was gladly sought ; 
But once again with quiet blest. 

Thou vieVst me as a thing of nought ! 

The faithless calm shall shift again. 

Another gale the bleak hill rend. 
And every blade shall wither then. 

And every tree before it bend : 
— ^Then shaft thou wail thy lonesome lot. 

Then vamly seek the injured man. 
Whose virtues thou hadst all forgot. 

And only leam'd his faults to scan." 

His next work was historical. He found a book in existence called the 
ShoO'King, containing the history of China from the earliest period — from 
the founding of the monarchy by Yu to the reign of the first emperor of the 
Chow family. The existence of such a work has been vehemently repudiated 
by many critics ; but unless we are prepared to deny the statements of the 
philosopher himself, we must accept its existence as an established fact. Con- 
fucius treated it in the same style as he had treated the othera, cutting away 
all redundant parts, and adding notes to bring out the sense of the original. 
This work is now well known in Europe through the French translation, 
but it cannot be praised as a model of lustory. It is rather a chronology, 
interspersed with occasional details, and richly illustrated with aphorisms, 
the main of which doubtless proceeded from the pen of Confucius. Here 
and there conversations occur between the prince and his minister, which are 
worthy of the highest praise ; but being somewhat stiffly reported, they fall 
heavy upon the ear of the European. Specimens of these will be fttmished in 
later papers. 

The greatest work undertaken by Confiicius as a commentator — ^undertaken 
at this period, and continued up to near the end of his life — was that of 
editing and rendering clear the Te-King, or great book of philosophy. The 
Chinese had done their best to account for the existence of Nature — had 
endeavoured to put their ideas about it into plain forms, so that the theories 
conceived in their minds should be conamunicated to others. They had 
worked out a system of lines and numbers, which, in some mysterious 
manner, was supposed to explain the origin of things. This was written into 
the book of Unity, and it had been added to and commented upon so learnedly 
that nobody cared to read it. Confucius found, on reading it, that with the 
mere dust and rubbish there was still much that deserved attention, and 
much of a moral character which was kindred to his own feelings, and hence 
the earnestness with which he applied himself to its study and elucidation. 

Here, however, it is necessary to notice the statement made by Gutzlaff,* 
that " the work owes its origin to the absence of a belief in the existence of a 
"Divine Being, the Creator and Preserver of all things." This, and other 
passages in the same book, lead the reader to the conclusion that Atheism is 
the foundation of the Te-King philosophy, than which nothing can be more 
untrue. We are not unmindful of the services, heroism, or purity of cha- 
racter of M. Gutzlaff, but it is necessary to protest against the use of false- 
hood for any purposes, not even excepting * sending the Gospel to the 

* China Opened, vol. i. p. 433, 
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* heathen.' There is no doubt that the lines and numbers, with the ' system 
' of multiplying sixty-four, to find the order of nature ' is to our minds absurd, 
and so are the theories of Pythagoras, but we are not to forget that we are 
ignorant of the meaning the ancients attached to the symbols ; to their minds 
they conveyed ideas the reverse of what they convey to ours. And it is quite 
certain that the philosophers who preceded Confucius had very clear ideas of 
the existence of a Supreme Intelligence. The Ye-King contains many 
sentences in praise of the Deity, and in other ancient works which Confucius 
edited similar passages are to be found. 

To place the matter beyond dispute, we quote the following from the 
ShoO'Kingj a passage which speaks clearly enough of the Shan-te, or Supreme 
Being. " He is the Creator of all things that exist ; He is independent and 
*'' omnipotent ; He knows all things, even the most hidden secrets of the heart ; 
" He watches over the motions of the whole universe, wherein nothing happens 
"but by His ordinance ; He is holy ; His justice is without limit ; He inflicts 
" signal punishment on the wicked, not sparing even kings, whom He deposes 
** in His wrath; public calamities are the warnings He gives to mankind to reform 
" their manners, which is the surest means of appeasing His indignation." * 

It would be difl&cult to add anything to this description, which we have 
good proof has been received by the Chinese through more than 3,000 years ; 
and in presence of this a more absurd mistake cannot be committed than that 
of assuming that a people who have such passages liberally scattered through 
their sacred books, are unconscious of the existence of God, and are without 
a word which is expressive of Divinity, as several missionaries have declared. 
It is, however, quite true, as Dr. Morrison and Gutzlaff, with other mis- 
sionaries, have remarked, that the people are not ready to converse or express 
opinions about God ; they are reserved upon that point, but this may result 
from other reasons than those the missionaries have assigned. Indeed, we 
are not lefl in any state of doubt upon the matter, for an ancient commentator 
upon the books of Confucius assigns a very fair and satisfactory reason. He 
says : — " To converse about the Deity, although not wrong in itself, Jet might 
'* cause doubts to arise in the mind ; for as His nature and ways are deep and 
" mysterious, it is not easy to discourse clearly concerning them. As niture 
*• events are concealed by an impenetrable veil, we ought to be silent respect- 
'' ing them, and attend to our social duties, considering that the Deity will 
"surely punish our infractions of human laws," 

That Confucius entertained opinions similar to this, we know from his 
works, but we do not pretend to understand the mysteries of the lines and 
numbers. The study of their meaning was his own private affair, for he was 
wise enough to declare that the practical in life should be studied with the 
greatest attention. Busy among these old bamboo books, many bundles of 
which he wore out by his handling them so much, we now leave him. His 
disciples were ever ready to assist him to copy or collate ; scores of them had 
abandoned oil to follow him, because they believed he was commissioned to 
show the way to peace and blessedness. They were of the hopeful class, of 
which, happily, the world is never deficient. They were earnest in their 
desire to come at truth in relation to life in all its phases and changes ; its 
joys and agonies ; its accidents and environments. They stood ever ready 
to listen* What he said unto them we shall show in the succeeding papers. 

P. W. P. 

t Asiatic Joumia, vol. XXVII. p. 46, 



NOTES ON THE SANSCRIT LITERATURE. 

At the head of Sanscrit literature, criticism, in uuison with traditioiii places 
tli6 Yedas, which the Brahmius regard as revealed by the Supreme Intelli- 
gence. We are already in a condition to appreciate, in a philosophical point 
of view, the interest of these ancient compositions^ Human thought pro- 
bably never sought with so much perseverance and audacity the explanation 
of those great problems which, for ages past, have not ceased to exercise the 
intellect of man. Never was language more grave and more precise, more 
flexible and moie harmonious, employed to express images which man invents, 
to describe what he sees not, and to explain what he cannot comprehend. If 
the novelty of .the conceptions occasionally cause some surprise, it must be 
attributed to the impotence of the attempts which human reason makes to 
overleap Uie bounds prescribed to it. But the sight of those attempts is 
always one of the most curious which philosophy can exhibit to us ; and it is 
a highly characteristic trait in the history of a people, that the productions of 
its genius, which are evidently the most ancient, are likewise those wherein 
the ^ort of thought, and the inventions of the spirit of system, are carried to 
the highest pitch. We speak not of the poetry of the Vedas, of which we 
yet possess but short extracts. Like all primitive poetry, it is simple and 
ekvated; but this double character belongs, perhaps, more essentially to it 
ihaB to that of any other people. Man appears but little in it, at least in the 
only fiagments of it hitherto known to us, and the disorderly movement of 
his passions disturbs not its calm uniformity. Nature is chaunted there in all 
her gnndeari and we are not sure that the brilliant scenes, which she brings 
d^y b^ore the eyes of man, ever inspired anything purer and more ideal 
th«a the religious l^mns of the Y^as. Man is, however, not forgotten in 
the othw pr^uctions of the religious spirit of India, and the great epopees, 
in which are delineated the heroic history of the Brahmins and of the warrior 
caate, dkj^ him in the midat of a society which unites the refinement of tke 
moat advanced dviliaation to the simplidty a£ prinutive manners. 

The Purinaa are the depoeitariea of the popular mythology. Supported 
on the Yedas, &om whence, it is pretended, they were derived, they amg the 
origin and adventures of the more ntaterial deities, and who, we may venture 
to say, are more human than the simple Gods of the ancient hooka. Th^ 
are Iheogoeies and cosmogonies, in the sequel ai which is related the heroic 
history of the two glorious dynasties, who divided betwixt them the empire of 
Northern India, and which eomi^etes the compendium of the religioua and 
moral duties imposed on mankind in this life. The Puranas are, as it wexe, 
SncydopSBdias ot the creeds and of the science of India. 

The most respected of the books of kw, that of Menu, passet aa a reve- 
lation from Brahmat the Creator of the world, and the God of wisdom. This 
code takes up maa at the moment when he comes from the hands of his 
Author, and oonducta him through all the periods of his terrestrial existenoe, 
up to tilie highest degree he can possibly reaeh, supreme enfranehieemait and 
repose in tiie bosom of the Deity. Beside the code' of Menu, the Hindns 
place other oodes» which have not all reached us entire, but the fragments of 
which prove with what care the rdations of the different members composing 
the society had been fixed, and what imp(»rtance civil rights possessed in the 
eyes of the most andent sages : for it is the i&rahminsi whom tnuMtion 
reveres as the first iastitutors of the society, to whom these collections are 
ascribed, the imputed antiquity of which is not surpassed by thai of the 
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' V^das* The works on civil law have given birth to one of the richest depart- 
ments of Sanscrit literature, and sldlfol commentators have applied themselves 
to the interpretation of these venerable monuments, and to the solution of the 
difliculties which result from their application, at the present day, to a social 
state similar in its principle to that for which these codes were compiled, but 
which, nevertheless, from the lapse of time, and the shocks of repeated and 
violent revolutions, must have undergone important modifications. 

If we quit religious creeds and legislation, in order to cast a glance upon ' 
the more liberal products of the intellect — ^philosophy and literature properly 
so called — we meet with compositions not less extensive. Philosophy does 
not detach itself from religion, it is true, with so much casein India as in the 
West. With some exceptions, it reposes upon revelation, and holds out to 
the pursuit of truth the same recompense that religion promises to faith. 
But although chained down to the two terms of its development, Hindu 
philosophy does not treat with the less freedom every question which ancient 
wisdom embraced in its researches : in the past, the origin of the world ; in 
the present, the faculties and passions of man ; in the future, his destiny and 
that of the universe, and, above all, his relations with the Supreme Intelli- 
gence whence every thing has emanated, and to which every thing returns. 
This is the inexhaustible topic of those profound philosophical specidations, in 
which the facts of every science are mixed and compounded together — ^natural 
philosophy and psychology, natural history and metaphysics ; but in which, at 
the same time, a modern analyzer cannot restrain his admiration at the gran- 
deur of thought and originality of invention. 

Those habits of meditation, which suppose, at the same time that they 
develope, the most powerful faculties of the intellect, have not exclusively 
occupied the sages of India ; and in transporting them into their ideal sphere 
of abstraction, they did not become cold and insensible to the sight of the 
emotions of the human soul, which awakens, amongst every people, the senti- 
ment of poetry. The Hindus have been as much poets as philosophers ; pos- 
sibly, they may have been philosophers only because they were poets. 
Amongst them, every idea becomes animated with the hues of poetry ; every 
discourse is, as it were, a hymn. A rich and flexible language lends to the 
strams of the poet an inexhaustible supply of images and forms of expression. 
Naturalness and grandeur in thought, splendour and simplicity in diction, are 
some of the characteristics of this brilliant poetry, whose beauties are more 
easily felt than they can be defined. 

Amidst these ample stores, we have to lament one defect, the absence of a 
history of the nation whose glory they will perpetuxite. We are, indeed, 
ignorant to a certain extent, of the political history of ancient India, but we 
may reasonably consider it to be very ancient. The toil of ages can alone 
have accumulated these gigantic cosmogonies, these immense poems, these 
profound treatises upon philosophy and legislation. Scepticism has, how- 
ever, attacked the mythical history of India with an ardour equal to the frigid 
obstinacy with which the Brahnuns assert its^ truth ; and, since their long 
mythological periods attribute to the Hindu civilization an incredible antiquity, 
there has been a reluctance to acknowledge that they possess anything ancient. 
Good sense, however, which condemns the habitual exaggerations of the Oriental 
mind, and which still admires its poetry and the boldness of its conceptions, 
should place bounds to scepticism ; cautiousness, which is in all matters' a 
merit, is in this a duty ; and it is not too much to require of the critic that 
he should hear and learn before he passes judgment. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE PSALMS ' OF DAVID.' 

{Continued from p. 48.) 

Isaiah also represents the Serapliim as channtiiig the praises of Jehovah in alter- 
nate strains * In illustrating the sublime stjle of the Hebrew ode. Bishop 
Lowthf adverts to the induction of the ark to Mount Sion by David, which 
occasioned the twenty-fourth Psalm, wherein is exhibited a most splendid and 
perfect specimen of the poetic responses in question. The procession arrives at 
the gates of the Tabernacle. While the ark is broi^ht in, the Levites, divided 
into two choirs, sing alternately the concluding part of the Psalm : — 
"Lift up your heads, ye gates! 

And be ye lift np, ye everlasting doors ! 

And the King of Glory shall enter. 

Who is this King of Glory P 

Jehovah, mighty and powerful, 

Jehovah, powenul in war. 

Lift up your heads, ye gates ; 

And be ye lift np, ye everlasting doors ! 

And the King oi Glory shall enter. 

Who is this King of Gloiy ? 

Jehovah of hosts, he is the King of Glory." 

It has been stated, with regret, that Bishop Lowth did not more folly pursue 
this subject in his nineteenth lecture; that although the performance of hymns by 
two alternating choirs was the most usual practice, yet, the parallelism of 
sentences extended much further in the Hebrew poetry. There were sometimes 
three dtemate choruses. A specimen of this occurs in tne one hundred and thirty- 
fifth Psalm. The High Priest, with the house of Aaron, constitute the first choir ; 
the Levites serving in the Temple, the second; and the congregation of Israel the 
third. Each of these has a distinct part, and all unite in chorus at intervals. This 
]?salm lias, therefore, been arranged m the following manner. 

PROASM, OR PRELUDE, Part L 

High Priests and Priests, to the Levites : 

Praise ye Jah ! 
Levites, io the Priests: 

Praise ye the name of Jehovah ! 
Priests and Levites to the Congregation: 

Praise TTim^ ye servants of Jehovah ! 
The Congregation, to the Priests i 

Ye that stand in the house of Jehovah ! 
The Congregation, to the Levites : 

In the courts of the house of your God ! 

PR0A8M, Pabt II. 
Priests, to the Levites : 

Praise ye Jah, for Jehovah is good. 

Levites, to the Congregation : 

Smg praises unto His name, for it is pleasant. 
Congregation, joining with Priests and Levites : 

Eor Jah hath chosen Jacob unto Himself, 

Israel for His peculiar treasnre. 

« Il9faflhTi|3. tL«O^S«TU. 
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Hymn.— I. 
High Priest, followed hy the FrietU : 

For I know that Jehovali is great, 

Even our Lord above all gods. 
Levites ; Whatsoever Jehovah i)leased. 

He did in heaven^ and in earth, 

In the seas, and in deep places. 
Congregation : He canseth the yaponrs to rise from the ends of the earth, 

He maketh the lightnings for the rain ; 

He bringeth the wind out of His treasuries. 
High Priest, accompanied by the Priests : 

Who smote the first-bom of Egypt, 

Both of man and of beast. 
Levites : Sent tokens and wonders into the midst of thee, O Egypt ; 

Congregation : Upon Pharoah, and upon all his servants. 
High Priest and Priests : 

y^o smote great nations, and slew mighty kings ; 
Levites : Sihon, king of the Amoritee, 

And Og, kmg of Bashan, 

And all the kingdoms of Canaan. 
Congregation : And He gave their land an heritage. 

An heritage with Israel His people. 
Priests : Thy name, O Jehovah, endureth for ever. 

Levites : Thy memoria], O Jehevah, thioughoat all generations. 
Priests, Levites, and Congregation, infill chorus : 

Por Jehovah willjudge His {>eople | 

And will repent Him concerning His servants. 

n. 

High Priest, accompanied hg the Prietts: 

The idols of the Heathen — sOrer and gold ; 

The work of mortal hands. 
Levites : They have mouths, but they speak not ; 

Eyes have they, but they see not. 
Congregation : They have ears, but they hear not ; 

Neither is there any truth in their mouths. 
Priests, Levites, and Congregation, in full chorus t 

They that make them are like unto them ; 

Every one that trusteth in them. 

ANTISTEOPHE. 

High Priest and Priests, to the CongregaUon t 

Bless Jehovah, O house of Israel ! 
Congregation, to the High Priest and Priesk t 

Bless Jenovah, house of Aatou i 
High Priest and Priests, to the Levites : 

Bless Jehovah, house of Levi! 
Levites, to High Priest and Priests : 

Ye that few Jobovah, bless Jehovah ! 
Priests, Levites, and CongrMotion, infuU Chorus t 

Blessed be Jehovah out of BioD, 

Who dwelleth in Jerusalem* 
FuU chorus « PraiM ye Jah I. 
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There is a set of Psalms, commonly called tlie "Psalma of Cursing,*' or as the 
critics call them, * Imprecatory/ which are worthy of our attention, both in re- 
spect of their nature and authorship. Taken as a whole, from the mildest to the 
most bitter, they number four — of the strongest imprecatory character — and probably 
all of them proceeded from the same pen, which there are reasons for beheving to 
have been the pen of Jeremiah. As compositioniL they surpass in vindictiveness 
aU Roman writmgs, and it could only be under the severest suffering that any 
human being could so far forget all human tenderness, as to be able to write 
them. But a few passages, as fair specimens of the whole, will best reveal their 
nature : — 

" Reproach hath broken my heart, and I am full of heaviness ; 
I look for pity, but there is none, for oomforters, but find none. 
For my food they gave me gall. 
And in my thirst they save me vinegar to drink. 
May their table be to thema snare ; 
May it be a trap to them while they are at ease ; 
May their eyes be darkened that they may not see, 
And cause their loins continually to shake ; 
Pour out upon them thine indignation. 
And maj the heart of thine anger overtake them ! 
Let their habitation be desolate. 
And let none dwell in their tents ! 
For they persecute those whom thou hast smitten. 
And talk of the pain of those whom thou hast wounded. 
Add iniquity to their iniquity. 
And let them never come into thy favour ; 
Let them be blotted out of the book of the living; 
Let not their names be written with the righteous."* 




from i 

"Jehovah witE a song," and evidently ] 

doing a very amiable work, He declared that, Ho magnify Jehovan with a son^ 
* was much oetter than to offer |an ox or a bullock that hath horns and hoofs,' and 
pious souls of modem a^es are delighted at hiding * such pure ideas of religion.' 
Their delight, however, is out of place, for it is impossible to overlook the coarse 
ideas with which Hhe piu-e ones- are associated. Tney smack rather too much of 
the spirit that prompted the St. Batholomew Massacre, and then, having wiped 
its hands and mouth, went up to the Churches * to praise the Lord for his loving- 
' kindness and great charity.' 

But the one hundred and ninth Psalm is by far worse than this I have quoted, 
as the following will show. I quote from the best modem version^ tnat of 
Dr. Nuyes : — 

" Oh God of my praise be not silent I ' 

For the mouths of the wicked and deceitful are opened against me; 

They speak against me with a l^ing tongue. 

They assault me on every side with words of hatred; 

They fight against me without a cause. 

For my love they are my adversaries, 

Although I prayed for them. 

They repay me evil for good, and hatred for love ! 

Bet thou ft wicked man over mine enemy. 

And let an adversary stand at his right hand 1 

When he is judged may be be condemned. 

And may his prayer be accounted a crime ! 

May his days be few, and another take his office ! 

May his children be fatherless and his wife a widow ! 
• Fs«lia l»x. 
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J May his children become vagabonds aiidbej;gars, 

And seek bread far from their ruined dwellings ! 
i May a creditor seize upon all that he hath, 

\ And may a stranger plunder his substance ! 

if May there be none to show him compassion ; 

And none to pity his fatherless children ! 
May his posterity be cut off! 
In the next generation may his name be blotted out ! 
May the sins of his fathers be remembered by the Lord ! 
Ana may the sin of his mother never be blotted out ! 
May they be before the Lord continually ; 
Ana may He cut off their memory from the earth ! 
Because he remembered not to snow pity, 
^ut persecuted the afflicted and the poor man, 
And sought the death of the broken-hearted. 
As he loved cursmg let it come upon him ; 
As he delighted not in blessing let it be far from him ! 
May he be clothed with cursing as with a garment ; 
May it enter like water into his bowels ; like oil into his bones ! 
May it be to him like the robe that covereth him. 
Like the girdle with which he is constantly girded ! 
May this be from the Lord the recompense of mine adversaries. 
Ana of all them that speak evil against me ! " 
I pause here, where the bitterness of the cursing ends, to remark, that if the 
religious people of Scotland had fairly read this terrible curse before condemning 
Bums's * Holy Willie's Prayer,' they would probably have held their ton^e,forl 
would defy the greatest satirist to produce anything in the shape of ironic satire, 
directed against prayer, which could equal this curse m the mild form of an inspired 
petition to the Gtod of mercy and love. Then, too, the wayin which the author 
asks good for himself, in countinuance, is precisely in Holy Willie's tone : — 
"But do thou, Jehovah, my God, take part with me 
For thine own name's sake ! Great is thy mercy, O deliver me ! 
For I am afflicted and poor, and my heart is wounded within me ! 
I am going like a declining shadow, I am cast out as a locust ; 
My knees are weak from fasting, and my flesh is wasted away ; 
I am a reproach to mine enemies, they gaze at me and shake their heads. 
Help me, Jehovah, my God ! 

save me according to thy mercy ! 
Let them know that this is thy hand ! 
That thou, Lord, hast done it. 
Let them curse, but do thou bless ! 
When they arise let them be put to shame. 
But let thy servant rejoice ! 

May my enemies be clothed with ignominy ; 

May they be covered with their shame as with a mantle ! 

1 will earnestly praise the Lord with my lips ; 
Li the midst of the multitude I will praise Him ! 
For He standeth at the right hand of the poor. 

To save him from those ^o would condemn him 1" 

Such is the one hundred and ninth Psalm, with its prayers and corses, its 
hatred, its malignity, and selfishness, and in the whole round of so-called hea- 
then writing, I am satisfied that no parallel can be founc^ either in its intensity 
of hate^ or its want of all touches of human tenderness. 

{To be continued,) 
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INSPIEATION OF THE EVANGELISTS. 

We have now to examine the statement that the Four Gospels were written by 
Inspiration. It should be admitted at the outset, that, judging firom modem 
intimations to that effect, the theory of their being inspired productions is 
no longer believed by learned clerical writers — at least, not in the form in 
which that theory was formerly taught in the Churches, and is even now 
believed by the great majority of uneducated Christians. They admit it to be 
untenable, but, unfortunately, not without attempting to cover their admis- 
sion with a veil of indefinite phrases, which deceive their followers. 

They serve God and Mammon in this matter. They employ the forms of 
Reason while insisting upon the substance of Eevelation ; they repudiate the 
old dogmas, and yet use the conclusions to which they led. It has been said 
of men, that if they would not work, neither should they eat ; and applying 
the law to these double-faced speakers, it should be said unto them. If ye will 
not assert the old theory of inspiration, neither shall ye eat the fruit thereof. 
If they deny the substance, why cleave unto the shadow it cast ? The time 
has gone by when men could be permitted to wear two faces under one hat 
without being reproached for their self-delusion or dishonesty. 

The doctrine of Inspiration, as taught in the Creeds, and conceived by the 
great majority of Christians, is that holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost ; not their own thoughts, conclusions, and expe- 
rience, but such ideas, facts, and doctrines as were infused into their minds by 
the Spirit of God ; that they wrote not as ordinary historians, collecting and 
arranging materials, and then deciding according to the weight of evidence 
what facts they should use. We are bound to conclude, says a great Church 
authority, "that the Evangelists were supematurally enabled to make a 
'* proper selection from the great mass of materials ; and that they were 
" directed to record such things as were best calculated to convey a just idea 
" of the religion of Christ."* A modem Evangelical writer, whose fame is in 
all the congregations, says that Inspiration is * that mysterious power once 
' exerted by the Divine Spirit on the authors of Holy Writ, to guide them 
' even in the choice of the words of which they have made use, and to guard 
Uhem alike from all error and all omission. 'f This, for aU practical pur- 

• Bishop Tomline. Elements of Christ Theol. Par. ii. o. 1. 
t Th^opneustie, oa Inspiraiioii, pUnidres des Saintes Ecritures. Par Le Oaussen. 
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poses, is the same as saying in other words, that the Gospels were written 
by God Himself. They form a portion of His literary labours, for in such a 
case the work performed by the accredited authors was in no degree superior 
to that of amanuensei. 

Such, ii the inspifatiou theory aa belie? ed by millions of meu, but, as 
before said, it is not accredited by the intelligent scholars who have endeavoured 
to discover the meaning of what is written. Neander agues to the effect that 
it must be regarded as a great boon conferred by Protestant theology upon 
both faith and science '^ that the old mechanical view of Inspiration has been 
"so generally abandoned;" adding, '' that doctrine, and the forced harmonies 
" to which it led, demanded a clerK-like accuracy in the Evangelical accounts, 
" and could not admit even the slightest contradiction in them ; we are now no 
" longer compelled to have recourse to subtleties against which our sense of 
" truth revolts."* The latter clause in this admission indicates how clearly he 
comprehended that spirit of lying, which has hitherto superintended the com- 
position of ' Gospel* harmonies.* But, although the correctness of his state- 
ment is acknowledged by men as learned as himself, the admission is not 
made in the pulpitt. There is still an esoteric doctrine ; there are still mys- 
teries for the learned to which the ignorant are not to be admitted, lest, per- 
adventure, becoming wise in such matters, they should become free also. 

It is, however, quite possible that they who speak upon the subject have 
not made up their minds as to the exact meaning of the term. For instance, 
the present Dean of Canterbury contradicts himself frequently, even upon the 
same page of his justly celebrated edition of the Greek Testament. He says 
that " the three first Gospels are not formal, complete accounts of the whole 
" incidents of the sacred history, but each of them fragmentary, containing 
" such portions as fell within the notice of the Evangelist."f But, when 
commenting upon Luke, he says that ' the reporter^* upon whose ** authority 
'' the Evangelists wrote, was no other than the Holy Spirit kimselff whose 
'' special guidance was promised in bringing to mind the things said by 
" Jesu8."| In another place he speaks of Luke as "a faithful and honest 
"compiler;" words which can have but one meaning; yet upon the same 
page he declares that " Luke's account is stamped with the authority of the 
" witnessing and discriminating Spirit dwelling m the Apostles."} How can 
a man be called a faithful and honest compiler who compiles* nothing more 
than he is instructed — who never writes a word more than by a superior 
power he is made to write P We have the right to expect from Dean Alford 
something more definite and less contradictory, for, possessing both the power 
of utterance, and the body of knowledge, he must be able at least to tell what 
are his meanings, and which theory it is he desires to support. 

Apart, however, from the question of scriptural words, we find that 
scholars are agreed that each of the New Testament books bears the 
unmistakeable evidence of its human author. Beading a volume of Shak- 
spere, Chaucer, Milton, Bacon, Southey, Byron, Thackerav, Dickens, 
Maurice, or Carlyle, we cannot fail to perceive a number of sufficiently 
marked peeuliarities in the style of eacn to prevent our mistaking the 
work of one for that of another. No well-read man is likely to mistake 
Byjon's poetry for Wordsworth's, or Carlyle's prose for that of Maurice, and 
the same must be said not only of the Gospels, but of all the New Testament 
books; there are peculiarities of style and diction in each which are 

* Life of Jeini, Introd. ( 7. f Proleffenomena, { vi. 1. 

t Iiuka zi.4. I Joar. Saored Liter. » April ISM, p. 96. 



so distmctly marked that no careful reader can mistake one Goapel for the 
other. 

The above-quoted Dean Alford has ably proved this, both in bis edition 
of the Greek Testament, and, in a more popular form, in one of his lectures. 
In the latter, he says of the writers, " Their mental character, bound up as 
" it always is with physical temperament, and the incidents of life, appear as 
" clearly in their writings, as does that of ordinary writers in theirs. The style 
" and habit of thought of St, Paul differs as entirely from that of St. Peter — 
" and those of St. James from both — and those of St. John again from all — as 
" the style and habit of any mere human author from those of another,"* 
Gaussen, also, without appearing to perceive the consequences of his argument, 
ex\dts in this mark of human working. He says, ** So far are we from dis- 
" avowing this individuality, everywhere stamped upon our sacred books, 
" that, on the contrary, it is with the deepest gratitude and an ever-growing 
•* admiration that we reflect on that living, real, human, dramatic character, 
" extending with so powerful a charm through every portion of the word. 
"Yes, we rejoice in saying, in the language of our opponents, here is the 
"phrase, the love, the accent, of Moses; there of St. John; they can be 
"recognised, heard, and see»,"f 

TMs important fact is not only generally admitted, but is most skilfully 
employed by the Biblical Critics to assist in establishing the truth of the 
Ghospel history. They argue, that as each book bears the marks of individu- 
ality, so the authors are all to be viewed as independent witnesses ; that as by his 
style of composition, each writer manifests that he was perfectly independent 
in his composition, we may not say we have one only, but that they are so 
many distinct authorities. It is a very proper argument, faithful alike to 
common-sense, and to the laws of sound criticism. But whoever urges it, 
whether he knows it or not, giyes up the theory of special Inspiration, for 
practicaUy, he abandons the idea that the books were written by * chosen men 
* according as they were moved bjr the Holy Ghost,' They could not be both 
free and bound. If in their wnting they were directed by a puperior power, 
then there could be no marks of their own individuality ; and if it be true, 
as undoubtedly it is, that such marks are visible, then we cannot reasonably 
believe them to have been Heaven-directed in the manner generally asserted. 

It must not, bQwever, be overlooked that the attempt has been made to 
harmonise these statements. Por instance, it is said that * they were not ver- 
' bally inspired, but inspired only in relation to the ideas they were to convey.' 
The meaning is, that the Spirit of God put oertain ideas into thtir minds, but 
left them free to express their ideas in their own language ; thus, pubstantioUy, 
their works are to be taken as inspired, although their freedom and style of ex« 
preasion remained in every sense undiminiehed. The arbitrary charaoter of 
this assumption is too obvious to need exposure. Who can avoid aakiug how 
a third penon can be capable of disoovering that the idiuM expressed by a 
second were given to him by a first, when no traces of that faefc are to be found 
in the writing, and the writer has not intimated that anything of the kind 
oocorredP It it evident, also, that if the proposition be true, there can be no 
authority in the writing. We may put ideas into a man's mindi but upoless we 
suparrise the writing, we eaonot be sure that he hai conveyed our meaningr 
Words axe merely the clothes of ideas, and no man can, in writing, ecmyey the 
ideas of another in a long series so exactly that no oorreetion shall be 

• The InUUigent Study of Holy Scripture, Ex. HaU Christ. Young Men's Leot. 1S65, p. 212. 
f Th^opnenstie, p, S4> 
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required. Thus it follows, that for a written revelation from Heaven to be 
perfect, the writer must be inspired and guided, not merely in relation to 
the ideas, but in relation to the language also. 

It was the conclusion of Lardbaer that " the Canon of the New Testa- 
" ment was not determined by the authority of Councils, but the books of 
" which it consists were known to be the genuine writings of the Apostles 
" and Evangelists, in the same way and manner that we know the works 
"of Ccesar, Cicero, Virgil, and Homer; and the Canon has been formed 
" upon the ground of an unanimous or generally concurring testimony, and 
" tradition.'** No man was better qualified by his preceding inquiries to 
express an opinion upon this point, in its historical aspect, than he was. But 
he should have added, that the Fathers who preserved the books, were guided 
not by the evidence of their genuineness so much as by the nature of the 
doctrines they contained. They received or rejected books, without regard 
to their authors. If the works contained the theories which they were pledged 
to support, then it was quite certain they would be exalted to the seventh 
heaven. Ignatius, who must be classed with the earliest Fathers, speaks of 
the "Christian Consciousness"! as the supreme judge. He advised his 
people to read the prophets and other good books ; but not to receive any 
which did not completely harmonise with their consciousness. A doctrine 
which would horrify half the clergy in England, yet none the less deserving 
of being preached. 

That theory of the " supremacy of the consciousness " was cherished in 
the better days of the Church. It probably led to some errors, and opened a 
way for some fanaticism ; but better a goodly measure of wild life, than mere 
somnolence and no activity. The people who were allowed to test all by 
their own consciences were in no danger so long as only moral questions 
were concerned ; but when it became a question of speaking with tongues 
and prophesying, there was danger. Still, with all the errors, the ultimate 
result would have been good, had it not been for the growth of a party who 
were to live by the gifts of the altar, and to administer instruction unto others. 

P. W. P. 



CHAEACTERISTICS OF THE EEFOEMATION.— V. 

THE SCHOOLMEN. 

Logic, like many other things, good in themselves, is capable of being mis- 
applied and prostituted to base uses. Ignorance has been so wide-spread, 
and even among the educated, the right use of the thinking and reasoning 
powers has been so little known or attended to, that mankind has furnished 
but too easy a prey for false and dishonest reasoners in every path of human 
inquiry. To the evil disposed, the temptation has thus been great, and easy the 
achievement, to deceive men into accepting falsities as truth ; and by reason 
of the frequency with which this has been done, and the amount of evil and 
misery caused thereby, a deep-seated hatred of logic has frequently t£^en 
possession of the minds of honest men — earnest lovers of the truth ; and 
Lgicians have, by consequence, been most unjustly classed with sophists. 
This feeling has led to much misapprehension and misrepresentation with 
regard to the Schoolmen, with their subtle dialectics and strange logical pro- 
cesses. But the difference between the true logician and the sophist is great — 

« Lardnor*! books, Vol. vi. p. 37. f Eptst. ftd PhUadelph. 
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as great as between the wilful deceiver and the earnest truth-seeker ; and if 
there were many of the former, there were also not a few of the latter among 
the Schoolmen. The sophist, truly, uses the same means as the logician, but it 
were as honest and fair to compare the mad Malay who runs-a-muck through 
the streets killing and wounding defenceless passengers, with the patriot who 
fights in defence of hearth and home, because they both carry sharp-edged 
weapons. It is true they may carry the same weapons, but nevertheless the 
one is a murderer, the other a man armed in a just cause ; the one abuses, 
the other uses the instruments of death which he carries. So with the sophist 
and the logician ; the one seeks to kill the truth, the other is the slayer of 
error. In judging the Schoolmen, it is necessary to bear this distinction in 
mind ; and to remember that both classes had representatives among them. 

The ends proposed to be achieved by logic rightly used are weU worthy ; 
and it would be well had the achievement thereof been more successful. 
Logic is the hewer and modeller of the stones which go to build up the 
temple of truth ; and many a rough-hewn truth has been rejected because the 
would-be builders have been destitute of the needful instruments of labour, 
or have made wrong use of them. So it has not unfrequently happened that 
men have disputed and fought over what was true, merely because in using 
vague terms, capable of different meanings, they have been led to mistake the 
aims of those they have opposed. In the eternal squabbles of the Schools we 
have an illustration of this ; for many of the disputes which lasted for cen- 
turies were rather about words than ideas. If the real meaning which lay 
beneath the propositions of the disputants — where indeed there was any 
meaning — had been correctly ascertained preliminary to the commencement 
of the debate, there would have been no room for discussion at all. We 
may at once mention, for the comfort of our readers, that it is not our inten-* 
tion to enter into any description of these disputes, or discuss the merits of 
the questions raised thereby ; that would indeed be both an endless and a 
useless task, and ineffably disgusting to modern intellects. Except so far as 
any reference thereto may be needed for illustration, we will leave those ques- 
tions, with the questioners, to sleep the sleep of ages. 

The theses upon which these Ineffable Doctors, Perspicuous Doctors, 
Seraphic Doctors, Subtle Doctors (for such were the ridiculous titles the 
Schoolmen loved to bestow and receive), expended their intellectual activity 
were of the most absurd nature, and were only important (speaking generally) 
as having been the apprenticeship and training of the European mind to the 
work it afterwards accomplished. Our aim now is to show the relation of 
the Schoolmen (who were the^ijriily representatives of intellect in the Middle 
Ages) to the Church, and alsd^to call attention to the fact, that out of the 
intellectual efforts of Scholasticism there grew, in after times, a race of 
thinkers who sought to raise Eeason above Eaith, and under the guise of 
arguments in proof of theological mysteries were undermining — generally, 
unconsciously, it is true — their only stable basis, the authority of the Church. 
It is because these things were so, that those ridiculous word-battles, that 
barren syllogising, which obtained in the Schools, become surrounded with 
interest to the student, and demand the respect of every one who loves the 
Truth. 

As an example of the matters upon which the Scholastic philosophy ex- 
pended its resources, and the questions upon which generation after generation 
of the Schoolmen made it their life-work to dispute, as also as an apt illustra- 
tion of the way in which, by their consequences, these wordy battles became 
important to the progress of mankind, we may very briefly c^ attention to 
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that grand dispute of the Middle Ages — that between tbe Nominalists and 
Eealists — about \vhich more was said and written than about any other. The 
great question between them was, Have both genera and ^ciee a real objee* 
tive existence P The point in dispute can scarcely be understood, except by 
those versed in metaphysical subtiiiies j we will» howoyer, try to make it 
plain. The one party — and they were the Nominalists — maintained that '/ ail 
*' knowledge must proceed &om experience, that therefore MitidtwiU (or in 
'' the language of the sdiools, speciee) alone had any real existence, and all 
"g^eneral vmceptims w»% without olijective significance — ^they were but 
*' abstractions, necessary helps to the understanding, to. enable it to grasp the 
"infinite manifoldness of things." The proposition supported by tMs partyi 
put into their own language is : Nomina non res (Names are not things). It 
was from this that their cognomen of Nominalists was derived. The Eealists 
supported the converse of this, and maintained that conceptions, as well as 
perceptions, had a real objective existence. Tbe dispute is as old as Plato and 
Aristotle, and as modem as Kant and Ficfate* It raged through the Sdiools 
for centuriesi but would never have obtained the importance it did had not 
Soscelin allied it to Church doctrine. He used the nominalist arguments to 
question the ol^tive reality of the Christian Trinity, uid the Church found 
h^ authority interested in the dispute. It afterwards became the cause of 
the charge of Polytheism against the Nominalists, it bdng aigued that if th«^ 
denied general conceptions to have an oljjeGtive value, the Trinity must 
resolve itself into three Gods ; the idea of God also being " general," His 
attributes alone being " special," if Uiey believed in a Bd^ty at all they must 
make a Qod of every attribute. The Church accordingly took up the quarrel; 
persecution on the one hand, and a consequent antagonism to the Church on 
the other^ thus grew out of this Scholastic quarrel, and a mere woraly daspide 
became of practical value to humanity. 

The distinctive peculiarity of the Schoolmen, as a body^ was this^ thai ail 
their discussions centred upon points of Chunki doctrine. They sought to 
pix>ve by pliilosophicai formulse and logictoi modes the virions dogmas and 
superstitious notions to which Priestcraft gave the name t^ Bdigion; they 
aimed, in fect^ at a i^tional demonstration of matters having no reasonable 
basis, and which, to be accepted at all, must be accepted by a blind faitk 
alone. They endeavoured to reduce Theology to a syllogism. What wonder 
if they foiled in their endeavours ? For what w^ere they doing in tins but 
seeking to make Reason subservient to Unreason ? tryivg to prove not merely 
the unproveable, but that which was disproveaWe ? It urns the labour «f 
Sisyphus constantly renewed; Ibr t^enturies they rdled the stone up the 
logical mountain, but ever it rolled down again, and again the WKirk w«s r^^wed, 
and yet again, but always with the like success. Alas ! the process is even 
now going on ; and in the constant attempts made in this nineteenth eentwy 
to harmonize Science and Theology, we see the deplorable foct ezem^Med 
that the ra<ce of Schoolmen is not yet extinct, and that we have lanoogst as 
men who should have been bom seven or eight hundred years ago. Then 
there wouM have been some excuse for them 4 now they must be simply 
classed as fools or knaves. We, who see farther than these old S(^o(^men, 
know that the Theology of the Churches is altogether untenable on reasoiiabie 
grouiKls. We kfifow, too, tliat it has nothing to do with Religion ; that its 
mystjeries are man-made, not God-made, and we discard them acoordingiy. 
We also know thait While there is much of speculative religious truth which 
the sou! of man accepts from Mth in its mtuitions, a»d in the God-gi^w 
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revelation which man finds within himself, yet that nothing so accepted is or 
can be unreasonable ; that is to say, that though reason may fail to demon- 
strate its truth, yet it is of such a nature that reason marks it with her 
approval. We believe much we cannot prove, but nothing which is alien to 
reason. We know that the domains of Faith and Logic are distinct. The 
Schoolmen sought to make them one, and in so doing attempted an impos- 
sible task — ^impossible but not useless. 

These men did not live in vain ; for, apart from the fact that by their 
disputations they were training the nascent intelligence of Europe, they were 
also proving the uselessness of the endeavour to reconcile the authonty and 
teachings of the Church with the claims of Eeason, a fact which in the end 
not a few of them acknowledged. Thus was the intellect of man directed to 
nobler fields of inquiry. It is, therefore, this strife between Reason and 
Authority, between the Spirit of Inquiry and Priestcraft, which the Schoolmen 
bequeathed to after times. The history of the Church from this point involves 
the history of the Reformation. Up to the time of the rise of the Schoolmen, 
in looking through the history of Christendom, we have to trace the growth 
of the Church of Priestcraft nnchecked, and to behold humanity bowing 
itself in abject humility at the feet of the spiritual despot ; firom that time the 
purview becomes at once a more pleasant and a sadder one, for we have ctill 
to record a further growth of priestly power, but have also to plaee side by 
side therewith the record of continnai revolts against it, ending too often, 
alas ! in defeat and misery for the time, but at last succeeding in giving to 
Priestcraft a blow from which it never will recover. It is true the work even 
yet is incomplete, but that we have the means of progressing in it we owe 
to the labours of those who have gone before us. 

Those Daik Ages, then, with all their desolation and misery, their darkness 
and ignorance, form a spectacle worthy of our closest attention, and enlisdng 
our warmest sympathies, in that they present to us the sight of hnmanity 
raising itself out of the mire into which priests had thrown it, and vralldng, 
even through fire and blood, in the face of persecution, and anrid aocnmu- 
lated misery, onwards to the light. In those ages, we mark the first stirrings 
of the giant awakening to a knowledge of his power, and snapping asunder 
one by one the chains which had been placed upon him* A noble and an 
encouraging spectacle for all time ; for when we consider the obstacles whiA 
had to be overcome, the power which had to be overthrown — ^when we remem- 
ber the self-sacrifice which led men to suffer and cast away even life itself in 
defence of the truth, we cannot fail to learn that humanity is not the despi- 
cable thing which priests have ever sought to prove it to be, or to become 
filled with hope for the issue of that combat which even yet has to be sus- 
tained vrith the old Theology and Priestcraft. Nor shdl we «iy that the 
acdumulated horrors of those mediaeval times are without their use as a 
teaching in other ways ; for upon the arena of Europe, after the Fall of Rome> 
a groat experiment had its trial. Then was seen what aro the results to 
mankind of Uie nndivided sway of the priest— then was seen what mui^ 
necessarily be the outcome of a Religion (if we may so £eu* degrade the word 
sis to use it in such a connedion) of superstition and inteliectual serfdom, and 
it is not too much to say that never again in the history of the world, after 
the example shown by the Dark Ages, will humanity (or such part of it as is 
now enfranchised) consent to plaee itself under the sway of a dominant 
priesthood. 

JAS, L. GOODING. 
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LIFE AND DOCTEINES OF KHOUNG-FOU-TSZE 
(CONFUCIUS). 

§ 5. — ^DAYS OP TBACHEB LIFE. 

Confucius had a large house^ whicli he opened as a Lyceum to those who 
chose, without charge, to come and learn what wisdom he could teach them. 
The rich and poor were equally welcome, for the only condition was the desire 
to learn, and the practice of a moral life, and unto all he freely poured forth 
from the rich store of his varied knowledge. He taught them first to have 
confidence in themselves ; many believed it to be utterly impossible they could 
attain to the possession of his knowledge, believed that he had some peculiar 
power, some special faculty with which the kind heavens had dowered him, 
and through which he was enabled to comprehend what must ever pass their 
understanding. This is the natural thought of timorous youth, and is one 
that it requires some skill on the part of the teacher without danger to obviate. 
Confucius met it boldly, declaring that he was not by nature endowed with 
any superior powers, that he had not travelled by any royal road to know- 
ledge. "I loved, and," said he, "through that I studied the ancient 
** writings ; hence came all my knowledge." Thus, as the same mines were 
accessible to his hearers, all could equally enrich themselves. 

Through observation he believed himself to have acquired a knowledge of 
when it would rain, or, at least, that he had discovered one infallible sign. 
Upon one occasion, when going out on one of their walks, he advised his 
attendant disciples to take with them their mnbrellas. The sky was fair and 
cleat, giving no sign of rain, but they obeyed, and shortly after it rained 
very heavily, when all agreed that their master must have supernatural 
knowledge. Confucius hastened to correct the error and disabuse their 
minds. " There is nothing supernatural about it," said he, " but simply 
•* this, a verse in the Shoo-King says that when the moon rises in the con- 
**stellation^« heavy rain may be looked for. Last night I saw the moon 
**rise in that constellation, and hence my prediction." On several occasions 
he was called upon, by his strict love of Iruth, to correct a similar error, and 
he never failed in the task. Had he done so, the Chinese would have been 
stored with a long list of miracles of his working ; what in their nature were 
only ordinary events, would have been wrought up into extraordinary viola- 
tions of natural law. For this he is much to be honoured, seeing that when 
men are willing to treat another as a God, it can only be through great 
truthfulness and self-control that he foregoes the honour. 

He had no hidden doctrines. The great schools of Egypt, Greece, and 
Bome, are known to have had two sets of lessons, two degrees of truth, the 
highest being only for the rarer few, who, through favour, obtained their initia- 
tion. They held themselves to be justified by the fact that some truths can 
only be fairly appreciated by the highest intellects ; but overlooked the fact 
that the said highest intellects could only be discovered when tested by their . 
reception of the higher and grander truths. Confucius had no hidden truth, 
but made all he knew known unto all, yet giving himself liberty in one par- 
ticular. He says " If a man make no efforts to develope his own mind, I 
** shall not develope it for him. If a man do not choose to make use of his 
" faculty of speech (so as to convey his ideas in an intelligible manner), I 
" shall not trouble to penetrate the sense of his expressions. If, after having 
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" enabled him to know one angle of a square, he do not for himself dis- 
" cover the measure of the remaining three, then I shall not repeat the 
" demonstration." 

Thus his doctrine was to give unto all equal opportunities ; and having 
done this, the teacher was absolved from further trouble, seeing that they who 
had fitting capacities would not fail in being able to appreciate the true, 
whereas, with the others, it would be useless to waste farther time, seeing 
that Nature intended them for other callings and occupations. He laboured 
to impress all his pupils with a belief in the superiority of study over medi- 
tation. The Hindus are ever insisting upon meditation, upon surrendering 
up their whole minds to thought upon Brahm, and look with supreme con- 
tempt upon the study of ancient writing that has any other object. Confii- 
cius taught the contrary, and made study to be infinitely superior to abstract 
meditation. He said, " I have passed whole days without food, and entire 
*' nights without sleep, that I might give myself up to meditation, but it was 
*' no use, study is far preferable." Yet, when realities are in question, then 
" to meditate in silence and to recal to one's mind the meditations of others 
" is good," and " he who devotes himself to the study of the true and the 
" good, with perseverance and without relaxation, will derive therefrom great 
" satisfaction." 

That was his own experience of life. He had sought for truth without 
relaxation, he had driven all foregone conclusions from his mind, and had felt, 
from the age of fifteen, when he resolved to become a philosopher, that it 
involved patience, suffering, and persistence to the end. 

So this man had become a teacher ; for a time he so continued, and then he 
taught by working, eventually falling back to the grand position of teacher. 
We call it a grand position, and know full well that it is a solemn one. Alas, 
for nations when the office of a teacher is despised, and when the teacher is 
not alive to the solemnity and world-wide importanqe of his labours. We 
have men, many men, who rush into the field as though, having a gift of 
speech, they were fully qualified for the task of teaching. They talk and 
talk, with ease and grace, and sometimes beauty, but when we examine what 
was uttered, alas ! there is found nothing to satisfy the soul, or ease life of its 
too heavy burdens. There was no light to guide us on our way, no deep- 
toned sympathy to warm our hearts to love and duty, and none of the celestial 
fire that consumes our littleness of prejudice and frees our soul from bonds. 
Nay, the men did not look upon their speech as intended for any such purpose 
— ^it was merely to while away the hours and keep us, perhaps, out of mis- 
chievous action. It was intended for display on the one side, and to tickle 
the ears on the other. Listen to sermon after sermon, and speech after 
speech, such as are so liberally showered upon us in this great metropolis. 
We feel, as the men proceed, that they are playing a part, are performing 
task-work, are merely grinding out daily rations, and are not endeavouring to 
stir the souls of those who listen. All goes on as regularly as in a factory, 
but individuality and freedom are not known. It is like a play, and, indeed, 
our finest speakers are said to have taken lessons from the players, as though 
the form were everything, and the thing to be said as nothing. Who would 
charge Paul with having given his time to such pursuits? Who would 
charge Luther, or Pym, or Tell, or any who spoke words that shook kingdoms 
and empires into ruin, with having thus prepared themselves for the battle ? 
With them the thought was all, the vehicle was unimportant ; it was not a 
very gentle or artistic oration that Luther delivered before the Council at 
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Worms, but rugged and iieuchant, yet it went to the very heart of the matter 
at issue, and exhausted the whole bearings of the subject. The heart add 
mind were both bound to the work, -and hence the large results, for although 
listening to murmuring rivulets has a charm and meaning, yet, when work is 
to be done, the rude trumpet-blast is best and iitliest adapted for stirring us 
to action. 

These illustrations naturally suggest the inquiry, In what position are 
we to pUce Confucius as a teacher — ^not in regard to the value of his 
doctrines, but considered only in the lower capacity, and as the literary man? 
Did he equal or surpass the other teachers of antiquity P Were his style and 
form of conveying his ideas equal or superior to theirs P To answer this, 
with all the necessary illustrations, would involve the writing of a substantial 
volume, and theretbre we must rest content with suggesting a few thoughts 
upon the subject, which, however, shall be sufficiently definite to enable us 
to arrive at a sound conclusion. To that end it will be convenient to state 
that the various forms of teaching are divisible into classes comprising the 
sententious, didactic, dogmatic, and pictorial. It was to the first of these 
that the Chinese sage attached himself. 

Confucius may be taken as the greatest teacher the world has known 
who adopted the sententious style, and who endeavoured to convey his 
meaning in the fewest possible words. He was a profound reasoner, of 
quick feeling, of noble sentimmts, of the closest observation, and altogether 
the best-ii^rmed man China has ever possessed. There was nothing 
narrow, seliish, or egotistical about him, and when he spoke it was not for 
a sect or party, but for mankind. But his teaching was made up of results ; 
the end of all his inquiries was thrown into the form of epigrammatic 
sentences, and [as such it was given forth to the world. Thus one of his 
pages contains the condensed essence of a volume^ and has more just 
thought in it than can be found in the heaviest tomes of many finished 
writers. His books axe mere tracts, so small that either of them can be 
read in a few minutes, so far at least as the mere words are concerned, bat 
so lai^, when we consider the quality of the matter, that many days must 
be given to each. Take as an illustration the Ta-hio or Grand 8tudy, the 
first of the great dassical books, which contains only 400 words, and is 
suppoeed to contain a complete summary of the nature, aims, and itufiuences 
of philosophy, with an exposition of l^w it is to be applied to dtaij life. 
Its first proposition is, that *'The law of the Grand Study, or practical 
" phibsophy, consists in developing the luminous principle .of reason, which 
" we have received from Heaven, for the regeneration of man, and in pladng 
" his final destiny in perfection, or the sovereign good." ♦ llie truth of the 
proposition will not be gainsayed by any man who understands it, but the 
diffiic^ty lies in getting men to pursue the course of study through which 
alone they can rise to a due comprehension of its deep meaning and Talne. 
Thousands learn to repeat, and are apt in citing his sentences^ the same as 
in our own country men freely quote sentences from the volumes into which 
the vnse sayings of great men have been collected, but they do not under- 
stand their true meaning or ralue. All such works are for the great body 
ctf men, and for all practical purposes, worse than valueless. The sentences 
are lik« bank-notes which cannot be cashed. They deceive with a show of 
wealth, but unto those who possess them they are of no real worth. Many 
will sit for hours reading books of wise sayings, imagining that they can 

* The ChineBe Empire, Abbe Hno, p. 76. 
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nourish their minds upon such fare. But it is tt fallacy. As the Esqui* 
maux mixes sawdust with liis train-oil, in order that it shall not be too 
sttong for the stomadi» so with all these wise sayings something else must 
be mixed) or the learner will never digest them. In fact, in order to do 
justice to them, ihe student must first become a philosopher^--must attain 
to the means of working out conclusions for himself; they merely show 
him the results to be arrived at, but do not show how they aie to be reached. 
It is much the same as giving the school-boy the sum and the result without 
showing him how to work it. He may be able to say that twelve times 
twelve are one hundred and forty-four ; but, if he be unable to work it out, 
he is practically as poor in arithmetic as the simplest savage. We are not 
enriched by what we possess unless mentally we have conquered it. The 
idiot is poor, though amid the wealth of a palace, and so are they who have 
these results without the system of working them out. 

P. W. P. 



flISTOEY AND UNDE&LYING LAWS. 

Annals do not constitute History. Dates and events^ the mere dry facts of 
the past, are truly the data wherewith the historian has to deal, but he who 
deals only with these is not the historian, but the mere annalist. The relation 
of the latter to the former is the same as the labourer to the master-builder, or 
bett^ stiUy as the statistician to the social philosopher : the one provides the 
materials with which the other is to work. The true historian looks beneath 
the &cts to find the soul of them ; he deals not with mere dates and events, 
but with the prindples of which they are the expression, and of the existence 
whereof they constitute the evidence. Here is a man, for example, who has a 
keen eye for fiicts ; he registers day by day its occurrences, the births, deaUis, 
and mamages which take place, the way the wind blows» the chaii^es ia the 
theriiiomteter ; he can tell you the exact moment at which say particular 
event occurred ; but ask liim its meanmg, seek from him an explanation of its 
relation with the events of the yesterday or the morrow, these things he knowa 
notv But there is aniQther man who seizes the £acts which this one has 
collected) and discovers some broad generalisation which links them tcgether, 
ex|K»es the laws which underlie them all, li^s bare the great principles they 
reproaent. So it is that out of the facts collected through the ages the 
sciences have been bom. As yet, however, we have no science of history. 
Our histories are all annals^ and not complete even as annals^ we wait for 
the man with intellect large enough, with soul broad enough, to comprehend 
them, and show us the laws which und^^ them all. 

Histoiy is the evoliition of prindptes, and until the historian oomes who 
recognises this, the meanii^ and teaching of tlie Great Past which lies behind 
us will not be comprehend^. With regard to much txf History, we flM in 
the same position as mankind were with lefer^H^e to Astro3K»ny ere yet a 
Copernicus, a K^ler, and a Newton (if indeed Newton be entitled to a place 
beside the (^hers) had, by means oi the aid afifonied by the work of I^Gfao 
Brahe and the discoveries of Gaiiieo, ateatiei a Science out of isolated hdn 
and false theories. We have yet to loan^ the great central laws of Histoiy, 
the principles which govern the Bise and Fall of Nations. We have yet to 
learn the rel^ion of all the historic past to this present and to the futnie 
ti«e; and so we have, in Histoiy, even as fonn^ly in Astronomy there weie, 
theories whidh fit not the &cts. It is true that aomethisg has heea dene, 
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and the time is ripe for doing more, in relation to this matter; we wait only 
the man or men who shall reduce the possible into the actual. 

Again and again poets have sung of Time the destroyer, and of Death 
the conqueror. In so doing, however, they have forgotten their mission and 
betrayed their trust, by giving currency to ideas which are false. Time is 
not the destroyer, but the great buHder; if he destroy, it is but that he may 
rebuild. Nor is Death the conqueror, for Life ever triumphs over Death. 

" Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch-enemy Death — ^yea^ seats himself 
Upon the tyrant's throne — ^the sepulchre, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment." 

Yes I Life, the vital principle, is ever active. The death of the Old is but 
the birth of the New. Out of the bosom of corruption and decay spring up 
new forms of life. The forest giants derive their vital juices from the 
mouldering remains of the forests which existed before them, and out from 
the grave of the Past springs the Ufe of the Present. The mighty oak, which 
strikes its roots among the tombs of bygone generations, the little flower 
which blooms upon the new-made grave, are but types of the great principle 
which underlies all, the operation of which is found alike in History and in 
Nature, no less in the moral than in the physical universe. 

Truth marches on to Error, Civilization takes the place of Barbarism, 
Youth presses on to take the place of Age — and what are these but victories 
of the vital principle ? The death of the Old is the condition by which the 
New is called into life — and Death is no conqueror, but only the conquered. 
Decay is the beginning of new existence, and Time the great renovator of all 
things. Not towards destruction and dissolution does God's Universe 
proceed, but to a constant renewing of itself in higher and better forms; for 
Progress is the Divine law written all over this world, and found in operation 
throughout all history. This has always been, is now, and ever will be so. 
Nothing dies but to renew itself. Even as Life conquers Death in the world 
of Nature, so Truth ever gains the victory over Error in the world of Thought, 
while Civilization triumphs over Barbarism in the sphere of History; Time 
being the condition required in each case. It is the victory of the active 
principles in Nature, Thought, and History which we see in every new phase 
of the existence of our earth and of humanity; and wherein we find the 
promise of a nobler future, hereafter to be achieved by man. 

The processes of Nature, the discoveries of Science, and the records of 
History, all alike prove the truth of this. Does any man doubt this ? Let 
him turn to the facts of geology, and learn there the truth which God has 
written on the stone walls of this world, learn how the vital principle of 
organization gradually evolved out of the primaeval chaos ever new and 
higher forms of Ufe, until the earth became fitted to serve as the arena of 
man's existence and continual progress. Does any man doubt ? L3t him 
turn to the records of man's mental advance, and in all the realms of thought 
he will see that the vital principle of truth has ever been necessary to the 
continued existence of any system, and however strongly error has been sup- 
ported, it has ever carried with it the seeds of decay — while truth has been, 
even as now it is, constantly taking its place. Does any man yet doubt ? Let 
him turn to the pages of history, and find there, in the rise and fall of 
nations, in every new historic epoch, in the grand onward march of universal 
man, the same thing exemplified. JAS. L. GOODING. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE PSALMS Or ' DAVId/ 

{Continued from p. 64.) 

Who wrote it? I shall not offer you the gratuitous insult of attempting to 
prove that it was not written by "the direct Inspiration of God," for I am satisfied 
you are not so blind to the insult implied in that statement as to need argument 
upon that point. And of those millions who sit in the darkness of bdieving 
such gross blasphemy, I must express my belief that they never really and intel£ 
gently read the poem, or tried to fathom its meaning, for if they bad, then 
undoubtedly, long ago, they must have ceased to believe m the inspiratoin theory. ' 
I believe that it was Jeremiah who wrote nearly, if not all, these cursing poems 
and, to some extent, the circumstances in which he was placed furnish an apoloffv 
for his bitterness. That they are in his style is certain, and the following com- 
parison with passages from his works will render that clear unto all : 

Ps. cix. 5. "They have rewarded me Jer. xviii. 19. "Give heed to me, O 
evil for good and hatred for my love." I^o^d, and barken to the voice of them 

4. "For my love they are my adver- ^^^^at contend with me. 
saries, but I give myself unto prayer." 

9. "Let his children be fatherless, 
and his wife a widow. 10. Let his 
children be continually vagabonds, and 
seek their bread far from their ruined 
dwellings. 

11. "Let a creditor seize all that he 
hath, and let a stranger plunder his 
substance," &c. 

13. "Let his posterity be cut off; 
and in the following generation let their 
name be blotted out." 

14. "Let the iniquity of his fathers 
be remembered with the Lord, and let 
not the sin of his mother be blotted 
out." 

20. "Let this be the reward of mine 
adversaries from the Lord." 



Ps. Ixix. 2. " I sink in deep mire," 
&c. 

3. "Mine eyes fail while I wait for 
my God." 

7. "For thy sake I have borne re- 
proach." 

12. " They that sit in the gate speak 
against me, and I am the song of the 
dronkards." 



20. " Shall evil be recompense for 
good? for they have di^ed a pit for 
my soul. Remember that I stood be- 
fore thee, to speak good for them, and 
to turn away thy wrath from them. 

21. "Therefore deliver up their chil- 
dren to the famine, and pour out their 
blood bj the force of the sword, and let 
their wives be bereaved of their children, 
and be widows, and let their men be 
put to death ; let their young men be 
slain by the sword in battle. 

22. "Let a cry be heard from their 
houses, when thou shalt bring a troop 
suddenly upon them; for they have 
digged a pit to take me, and have hid 
snares for my feet. 

23. " Lori thou knowest all their 
counsel against me to slay me. For- 
give not their iniquity, neither blot out 
theur sin from thy sight, but let them be 
overthrown before thee. Deal thus 
with them in the time of thine anger." 

Jer. xxxviii, 22. "Thy feet are sunk 
in the mire," &c. 

Lam. iv. 17. *'Our eyes fail, looking 
for help in vain." 

XV. 15. " For thy sake I have suffered 
rebuke." 

XX. 7. "I am in derision daily; every 
one mooketh me." 



Jeremiah lived in the days when the Israelites were captive and fallen, and 
when the house of Judah was pursuing the course which inevitably led to the 
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same result for itself. Jeremifth was at daggers drawn with the men in authority, 
about the ooorse to bo pursued after the first inyasion under Nebuehadneaiar. He 
preached hatred to Egypt, and submission to the Chaldeans and so earnest was he 
in this preaching that tae opposite faction shut him up in prison. I abstain from 
discussing the question, whether he was a wise patriot, who advised what was 
noblest and best for his countrymen, or whether he was the paid tool of the 
Babylonians, as so many have asserted. When, in this course of lectures, we 
arrive at that period of the Hebrew history when he livedo X shall enter into that 
question; hero it is merely suggested as explaining the origin of the Ouraing 
Psalms. Jeremiah was a partisan who could write political ballads; had he livea 
in the times of Burdett and the Westminster Eleotion« there is no doubt his poems 
would have fibred largely in the literary proceedings. He wrote, out of the 
bitterness of his heart, agamst men who had gained a party victory overhim. and 
what he lacked 'in power to do them harm, he made up by the bitterness of his 
praying. Thus reaa, the poems possess the value of revealing the aotoal eon- 
dition of Jerusalem just before the Babylonian power wasted it ; but when divines 
insult us by insisting that they are to be read as Divine Bevelations, we hardly 
know which to marvel at most, their blindness and impiety, or the benevolenoe of 
the God they blaspheme, as seen m His still permitting them to live. A writer in 
Kitto's Biblical Oyclopsedia, says that, " omy a morbid benevolence, a mistaken 
*' philanthropy, takes offence at {hese Psalms, tor, in reaHty, they are not opnosed to 
" the spirit of the Gospel, or to that love of enemies which Christ ei^oined." 
This is equal to saying that love your enemies means that we should *' pray for 
"their death and damnation j" but there is no accounting for the freaks ot ortho- 
doxy. It understands plainly enough that the "poor are to be obedient,** and 
that "the Sabbath is to be observed," but does not understand the difference 
between loving a man, and praying that he may be clothed with oursing as with a 
garment. 

In dealing with the Psalms we must carefully observe the general ideas 
relating to God which are scattered through them. In them lies much of their 
real worth to the living, who read, either as a source of strength, or with the 
view of learning the theology of the ancients ; especially to discover whether the 
highest minds m the Hebrew nation believed what is called the Mosaic lystem. 
Here is a passage from the fiftieth, which demonstrates the contrary s — 
"I will reprove thee, not for the sake of thy sacrifices, 

Nor of tny burnt offerings, which are daily before me. 

I will take no bullock from thy stalls ; 

Nor he goat from thy folds ; 

For all tne beasts of the forest are mine, 

And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 

I know all the birds of the mountains. 

And the wild beasts of the plains are before me. 

If I were huiujry I would not tell thee, 

For the world is mine and all that is therein. 

Do I eat the flesh of bulls P or drink the blood of goats ? 

Offer to God thanksffiving, perform to Him thy vows 1 

Then when cometh tny day of trouble call upon me, 

And I will deliver thee from out of thy dangers, 

So that thou shalt live and glory in thy God." 
In this Psalm wo have as distinct a denial of the Levitical system of sacrifice 
as it is possible to give. The writer repudiates everything m the shape of formed 
offering and sacrince ; yet undoubtedly the historical books teach the dootrina 
of sacrifices. But the true poet cannot abide within the realm of formalism ; 
cannot be bound by the law of gifts and offerings; and hence it is that so fre- 
quently the Psalm-writers strike to the heart of tne formal system. As instance 
the next, the fifty-first, where it is said : — 

*' Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I giye it ; 

Thou dost not delight in bnmt offerings. 
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The sacrifice thou loyest is a repentant spirit — 

The broken and contrite heart thou wilt not despise." 
Here, forms and days, limes, seasons, services, sacrifices, are all treated with 
scorn, for the writer has soared above the symbol to the original thoupfht, and 
hence he could only antagonise, the formality and show which were rapidly eating 
away all that was good in the state. 

The religion of goodness is insisted upon in some of the Psahns as infinitely 
transcending all else, and thus the persons who are truly and mindfully religious, 
are spoken of as being the only beings who can stand in the presence of the 
Eternal. 

" Who shall ascend into the mountains of Jehovah P 

And who shali stand in the seat of His holiness ? 

He whose hands are innocent and whose heart is pure ; 

Who hath not put his trust in vanity. 

Nor sworn for the purpose of deceiving; 

He from Jehovah snail receive a blessing. 

And righteousness from the God of salvation/' 

' He whose hands are innocent and whose heart is pure shall receive the blessing,' 
and what more need be said P It is another way of saying. He is the religious man 
who lives uprightly. It is quite true that in this iBible we can find passages in 
abundance which embody in a few words everything that is essential to re^on, 
and paasagea also which are directlv the reverse. ISut when lost we our right to 
choose between them P Were we all left to our own judgment we should not, as now, 
go so far astray; but, unfortunately, a body of self-elected men have added systems 
and theologies which cast a dark cloud over the mind, and leave their victims 
incapable of exercising their natural freedom. We set crammed with theological 
notions before we begin to read the books from whence these notions are sup- 
posed to have been derived, and hence in reading, we see rather what we are 
previously told is there, than what is really written. The writer of this Psalm 
was no system-mon^r, but a veritable human beingrWho taught what is as true 
for our own age as it was for his. Faith and forms were to him but as the bog- 
lights, which seem to guide, but never do so, and which cannot be honestly placed 
in the stead of noble and generous actions. Eloquence may dwell upon the beauty 
and redeeming power of tnis faith, of this sonl-belief ; but as thought which is not 
followed by action is unproductive, so this eloquence must fail to impart vitality to 
the dead form it bears about as though it were Divine. The eloquent may 
delude the world uj)on the point, but cannot reform it. Like the drugmongers 
who administer opium to lull pain and deceive the ignorant into believing that 
thereby a ereat good has been achieved (whereas nothing more has been done 
than to stm the voice which told of the evil, without doing anything to remove 
the evil itself), so these spiritual drugmongers silence the voice of conscience by 
administering doses of eloquence upon Faith without 'the filthy rags of works,' and 
as a natural result the evils remain unchecked, and religion seems powerless to 
heal. Let them teach of work, of clean hands and innocent lives, and behold a 
cure will follow. 

There are several Psalms which teach the doctrine of Special Providence, but 
in language which raises it far above the ordinary forms. Take, for instance, the 
ei^hteentn, which may be viewed as an ode written after some great success. The 
writer opens with a declaration that he will call upon God— that God who had 
already delivered him — who stands as his rock, his fortress, his buckler and tower 
of defence :— 

" The sorrows of death girt me round about, 

And the power of the ungodly filled me with fear. 

The sorrows of Sheol encompassed me about. 

And the snares of death lay upon my path. 

In my distress I called upon Jehovah ; 

In ms temple He heard my voice, 
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My cry entered unto His ear and He arose. 
Then the earth shook and was alarmed, 
The foundations of the hills trembled in terror. 
For the wrath of Jehovah was hot against them. 

Before His face a smoke ascended, 

A flame burned briffhtly, obscuring His presence ; 
And great fires were kindled by its fervent heat. 

He bowed the heavens and came down, 

And dark clouds were beneatli His feet. 

He rode upon the pinions of the Cherubim, 

And flew upon the wings of the wind. 

In a veil of darkness He concealed Himself; 

A pavilion encompassed Him about, a pavilion 

or dark water and thick clouds of ether. 

From the brightness before Him thick clouds passed along, 

Hailstones and burning fires. 

Jehovah thundered in the heavens ; 

And the most high God sent forth His voice. 

He shot out His arrows and dispersed mine enemies, 

His thunder He multiplied and confounded them." 

The fact that, through a storm, a victory was gained, is plain enough, but 
it is equally plain that the writer viewed the storm as a Divine interposition, which 
we can understand as natural to the a^e and its religious ideas. 

But were we to confine our attention to such passages, our conception of the 
Hebrew Psalm-writers' views of God would be false. The idea is very frequently 
expressed that the Infinite dwells in a temple and has a local habitation, but the 
true poet could not allow himself to remain confined within such a narrow 
circle of thought. The Greeks had conceived a God of All ; the Egyptians and 
Persians were not behind them in the thought of Universal Power, and it would 
be strange if the Hebrews in this particular were to form an exception to all the 
ancient nations. That they were not will be seen by the following passage from 
the hundred and thirty-ninth Psalm ; — 

" Whither shall I go from thy Spirit P 
And whithet shaD I flee from thy presence P 
If I ascend the heavens, thou art there ; 
If I make my bed in the abyss, lo, thou art there ! 
If I take the wings of the morning. 
And dwell in the extreme parts of the ocean; 
There also thy hand shall lead me. 
And thy right hand shall hold me." 

* Thy right hand shall hold me ! ' Here the idea of God everywhere is mated with 
the idea of His ever acting to preserve His children. This the Greek never 
conceived, but with the Hebrew, although limited to those of his own race, it was 
an ever-present thought. 

(To be continued.) 
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RELIGIOUS MYSTERIES. 

The ignorant man is loud in his complaints that life is 'a kind of mockery, 
mainly composed of disappointments and insuperable difficulties, and these he 
very naturally treats as the parents of a numerous progeny of miseries. There 
are hours when he will admit, that, as the gloom of winter may be occa- 
sionally relieved by glorious bursts of sunshine, so life may be irradiated and 
rendered joyous ; but the words have not long gone forth from his lips before 
he resolves to add, as his commentary upon them, that they are but momen- 
tary blessings, which vanish hastily away, and leave the evils to remain as 
masters of the scene. 

Unhappily such men look only upon one side of the shield, before pro- 
nouncing upon the colour of both. They can taste the bitterness of the 
medicine, but cannot conceive the advantages to the body which may follow 
its use. They utterly fail in recognising the educational value of disappoint- 
ment, and the strength-imparting power of difficulty ; they impeach both, and 
decree their condemnation, precisely the same as the poor savage condemns 
winter, without ever attempting to comprehend its intrinsic value. But in 
addition to this, and which is of even more importance, they close tbier eyes to 
the fact that man creates more difficulties than he finds in nature. He is the 
author of nine-tenths of the impediments which lie upon his path to retard his 
progress. Immediately following upon the demonstration by a scientific man 
of some new truth, there is heard a chorus of voices, all joining in the excla- 
mations, " How beautiful and simple ! How clear and valuable ! " and then 
all begin to marvel that what was so plain and easy to be understood was 
not discovered at an earlier date. 

There is no cause left for wondering at the lateness of the revelation when 
we consider the fact, that rt is the fixed habit of man to create difficulties, 
which, as veils, he hangs over the truth. He starts with a theory, and persists 
in looking at nature through its mists, thus he perceives not the thing which 
is, but only the image of his own theory. The mystery was not in the object, 
but in his own mind. Nature stood ready to show the truth, but he was not 
ready to use his unaided vision. Thus, the difficulty which had to be con- 
quered lay in himself, and immediately he dared to see for himself, the whole 
tomth in all its simplicity and beauty stood revealed before him. 

Vol, V. New Sbrdbsi Vol. I. G 
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Thus we come back to the fact, that in order to learn rightly, man must 
become as a little child, ready to admit the fact of his having no knowledge, 
and ready to receive the instruction which nature will bestow. Could we all 
summon up courage to admit our ignorance, to lay our theories aside for a 
time, so that we should look at the bare facts of every case, we cannot but 
believe nine-tenths of the contradictions would perish out of the world, 
and we should come to know more of nature and of man. The greatest diffi- 
culty the reformer has to contend with is not the wickedness of man's heart, 
as theologians say, but the all-controlling authority of established theories. 
We feel it is not in men's love of evil that the power of bad systems rests, 
but in their foregone conclusions, which restrain them from paying attention 
to the facts and arguments adduced in favour of a change. Tne great mass of 
men believe themselves to be already in the right, and, consequently, that it 
will prove nothing more than a waste of time to pay attention to any new 
methods. If we conquer that conclusion, or even succeed in raising a doubt 
about its soundness, all is well, for then they wiU be ready to listen, and will 
be open to conviction. We fa^ve good material to work upon, although it 
requires very careful handling. And herein lies the great power of question- 
ing. If we compel a man to prove his own theory to be true, we do more 
to prepare the way of inquiry than can be eflfected in any other manner, for 
by that method we lead him to perceive that what he calls facts are nothing 
more than the reflected images of his own theories, and that all the difficulties 
he has complained of as retarding his progress, depended more upon his own 
errors than on the nature of things. 

The Boman Catholic Church has no monopoly of mysteries. In all lands 
and ages the priest has depended for a considerable share of his influence 
upon the magical power of the mysterious ; and its power, although much has 
been done by way of destroying various superstitions, is as widely exercised as 
it was in the prouder days of Egyptian history, when millions bent down at the 
sacred name of Osiris, or when in Syria the people offered up their iirst-bom 
to satisfy the cravings of Moloch. It is fondly supposed that in Protestant 
countries there are no traces of this evil; but the hope is cherished without suffi- 
cient cause, for in them, as well as in Catholic lands, we hear much of the 
sacred mysteries of religion, and of the incomprehensible character of its 
several parts. A careful inquiry into this matter seldom fails in leading the 
student to the discovery that fully nine-tenths of the mystery Hes, not so 
much in the nature of the subject itself, as in the theories with which it 
has been hedged round. The mystery is not of God's wisdom and appoint- 
ment, but of man's folly and creation. We create the difficulties which 
retard our progress, and then turn round to make complaints of the hardness 
of our fate in being constrained to believe what we cannot comprehend. 

It is not meant, however, that there are no difficulties in the way of com- 
prehending any fact or feature associated with Eeligion, for, as every reflective 
man must be persuaded, there are matters associated with it, as with Love, 
Art, Thought, and our Creative Energies, which, especially in our present con- 
dition of ignorance, must remain inscrutable. They are not absolutely inso- 
luble. Man will grow in knowledge and wisdom until he has become quite 
as familiar with the nature of these, as we are with the chemical nature of 
various bodies which formerly enslaved our ancestors. But to achieve an end so 
desirable, we must first sweep away the impediments which idle imagination 
has thrown upon the path. As in the old time, the satyrs, and ghosts, and 
giants, and other fanciful beings had to be swept out of man's mind before he 
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could mardi upoa and conquer this planet, so the satyrs, in the shape of 
niysteiies of human creation, which lie upon the religious path, must be 
removed in order that the march of mind in the world of religion may not 
b^ retarded. For while confessing the fact that there are to us insoluble 
mysteries which lie in the nature of things, it still remains true that their 
number has been largely multiplied through human folly; for many are 
believed as veritable truths which have no foundation save in the heated 
fancy and overwrought imagination of misguided men, 

P. W. P, 



CHAMCTEEISTIOS OP THE EEFOBMATION,— VL 

ABELAAD. 

AsELABD was bom at Palais, in Brittany, in the year 1079; and may be 
looked upon as the father of rational philosophy, deceiving his training iromi 
the heretic Roscelin, he early learnt to bring his reason to bear upon the 
questions with which he occupied himself, and a spirit of free inquiry per* 
vaded all his speculations and teachings. Early in life he obtained extraor- 
dinary celebrity as a Professor of Logic, and he stands as the most celebrated 
of the early Schoolmen. His spirit of free inquiry led him first to question 
the philosophical dogmas of his time, and afterwards to seek out some reason- 
able ground on wluch to base his theology. How boldly he did this is 
evinci3 in a work of his, entitled " Sic et Non " (Yes and No), still extant— -a 
work justly considered the most remarkable of its age, in which we perceive 
at once the revolution in thought of which Abelard was the exponent, and 
the reason why the Church marked him as a heretic. The key note of this 
work is that truth is only to be arrived at through doubt and free inquiry—- 
a teaching which we may well believe would scandalise the Church. 

In the introduction to his work, Abelard broadly and boldly lays down 
the principle that only by assiduous and frequent questioning can wisdom 
be obtained : ** For it is doubt," he says, " that leads us to inquire, and 
" inqui]^ that brings us to the possession of truth." In this we have one of 
the earliest gleams of that spirit which afterwards overthrew the despotism 
of authority. The work itself consists of collocated passages from the 
Scriptures and the Fathers of the Church, bearing upon the various 
doctrines to which the name of Christian had been given, and which 
appealed to be of contradictory import. It was, in fact, an attempt to set 
forth both sides of every doctrinal teaching — to give the *yM ' side by side 
with the ' «o.' Abelard does not seek to reconcile the contradictions, but 
contents himself by leaving them for inquirers to solve for themselves, 
quoting both the authority of Aristotle and of the Bible to prove that the 
surest road to truth is through doubt, adding that the Christian faith 
itself would be based more, firmly on the conclusions of logic than on the 
dogmas of authority. He would have men, he said, follow the teaching of 
Christ, '* Seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shaU be opened unto you." 
There is not the sl^htest reason to suppose that Abelard was led by any 
sceptical spirit in this matter; in those ages of faith, that was next to 
imposaibla ; but he had a firm belief in the power of logic to educe the 
truth. Thus while he did not say, and probably did not believe, that aught 
which the Church taught as truth was falsehood, he refused to place an 
intellectual chain on men by saying, *' Believe without inquiring;*' but, on 

G2 
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the contrary, said, " Inquire, and prove its truth for yourselves." A very 
inconvenient doctrine for the Church ; and he soon found to his cost that aU 
true Churchmen regarded him as an enemy. 

But it was when Abelard composed his treatise "On the Divine Unity 
" and Trinity " that his battle with the priesthood commenced. His purpose 
in this work was to illustrate, by " resemblances drawn from human reason," 
the " sublime mystery " of the Trinity ; to prove logically this fundamental 
article in the creed of the Church. And was not that a worthy aim ? He, 
doubtless, thought it was ; but Priestcraft thought differently. What would 
result if this man were allowed to bring into the arena of discussion the 
peculiar mysteries of the faith? what might not come of this impudent attempt 
to bring to the test of logic that which rested on quite other grounds than 
rational proof? was it to be tolerated that that which was in its very nature 
incomprehensible should be made the subject of argument ? Such were the 
questions asked, and in the answer, which every " good Christian " would, of 
course, give. Priestcraft saw its advantage over Abelard. 

Prom the beginning there has ever been war between the Old and the New, 
the New marching on to the Old, and the Old struggling for a still longer 
existence among men. The present may, indeed, be likened to a bank and 
shoal, behind and beyond which flow the mighty Oceans of the Two Eternities 
— Past and To Come. The latter ever impinging and gaining on it, but the 
former, too, with never-ceasing recoil, washing over and seeking to submerge 
it. Or it may be termed the battle-ground whereon the young and vigorous 
new-births of Time meet, and struggle with, and vanquish the veteran forces 
of the time that is gone. Look where we wHl in history, we see this struggle 
going on — ^never ending, for it is the expression of the Eternal Law of 
Progress. Look where we will in the worlds of nature and of thought, no 
less than in the course of history, and this constant conflict of diverse forces 
is found ; it was, therefore, to be looked for in the evolution of theological 
systems no less than elsewhere. This conflict has its representative men in 
every age, and under differing circumstances they get named Catholics and 
Protestants, Pagans and Christians, Eealists and Nominalists, Trinitarians and 
Arians, Conservatives and Radicals, pass, in fact, under review in the pages of 
history under a host of appellations which all cover one central fact, that of 
progress and its accompanying reaction. In the age of which we are speak- 
ing, the theological movement was a contest between logic and faith, the 
representative men being Abelard and he who is known as St. Bernard in 
Cnurch History. Faith in the Church and in authority found its champion in 
this Bernard, and the logical or questioning spirit of the times was represented 
by Abelard. In the conflict which ensued between them, let us not make the 
mistake of supposing that it was a contest between the men merely, it was a 
conflict of principles, the battle on a theological arena of the Old and the New. 
Bernard was the more dangerous opponent because he was a man reaUy in 
earnest; no mere priest, but a deeply-religious soul; one who, while not blind 
to the moral degeneracy existent within the Church, believed that she pos- 
sessed the entire truth. He would have joined heart and hand in any effort 
made in a reverent spirit to cleanse the moral evils away, but the logical 
inquiring spirit which dared to question, and would not receive with simple 
faith, the teachings of the Church, called forth the entire force of his indigna- 
tion. Alas ! that such men should be found on the side of error, and should 
sometimes lend the aid of their earnestness and power to the perpetuation of 
evil systems. 
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Abelard had suffered from persecution at the hands of others, but no oppo- 
nent so formidable had yet attacked him. Bernard felt himself strong in his 
character for orthodoxy and saintliness, and a degree of arrogance was observ- 
able in the course he took of drawing up a statement of Abelard's errors, and 
submitting them to him with a demand that he would recant them ; Abelard 
indignantly repelled his officious interference. Thereupon Bernard denounced 
Abelard to the Pope as ''a monk without a rule, a superior without care, a 
" man ever varying from himself; internally a Herod, externally a Baptist : 
" ambiguous as a riddle, possessing nothing of a monk but the name and 
" habit ; one who proclaims iniquity in the streets ; corrupts the integrity of 
** faith, and the purity of the Church ; a fabricator of lies and a worshipper 
" of false doctrines ; a heretic, not in error only, but in obstinacy and defence 
" of error : when he speaks of the Trinity, an Alius ; when of grace, a 
" Pelagius ; when of the person of Christ, a Nestorius." It is but just to 
remember that Abelard did not light Bernard on equal terms. As the cham- 
pion of the principle of submission to authority, of course the priesthood 
would support Bernard, while the earnestness and eloquence of the man, 
which had gained him the reputation of a saint, would carry the suffrages of 
the multitude. Abelard, on the contrary, had the Church against him, and in 
appealing to reason would can-y the votgs only of the educated and cultivated 
among the people, of whom we need not say there were but few in those 
days ; and the support even of these was doubtful. 

The storm, long gathering, was now thickening ; for other events were 
transpiring calculated to draw attention to the results of Abelard*s teaching. 
Arnold of Brescia, who was one of the scholars of Abelard, had commenc^ 
his preaching in Italy, and, expelled thence by the dominant hierarchy, had 
taken refuge in France. The spirit of freedom which Abelard had restricted 
to the sphere of the intellect, had been carried further by Arnold, who 
attacked the hierarchy, not so much on questions of faith, as on the ground that 
they were despots using the substance of the people, and tyrannising over 
them for their own aggrandisement and selfisl^ gratification. These events 
precipitated the attack of Bernard.- Abelard felt that his only chance con- 
sisted in convincing the reason of men that he was right in his views ; he 
determined to attempt this, and, as might be expected, failed. Condemned 
as a heretic, he would have suffered the fate of one but for the intercession of 
Peter the Venerable, the good Abbot of Cluny, and his own timely submis- 
sion to authority. 

While, in the face of his cruel treatment of Heloise, we are compelled to 
acknowledge the moral depravity of Abelard, we cannot fail to admire his 
genius. His intellectual greatness is indisputable, and if his moral greatness 
had been equal thereto. Priestcraft would have found in him a more formid- 
able enemy than, as the case was, he proved to be. His rebellion against 
authority was that of the intellect, and the great principle he enounced was, 
** Liberty of examination and discussion in matters of conscience and faith." 
A noble principle, and though he failed to secure its triumph, it was one which, 
once announced, would be sure not to die. It is because Abelard whs the 
first to announce it that he stands in the list of the precursors of the Refor- 
mation, which, of course, could never have been achieved until the partial 
triumph of this principle. Had Abelard possessed the moral courage neces- 
sary to enable the teacher of a new truth to hold his own against the oppo- 
nents who ever rise up against such, he might have done more for it than be 
did. But of moral greatness he was destitute. 
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But though silenced, Abelard was not crushed, for ere long " he lived 
** again " in the person of his disciple, Peter the Lombard, and through him 
spoke even from the professorial chair of the University of Paris. ^ Through 
the centuries the principles he enunciated exercised an ever-increasing power 
in the Church and in the Schools. Human reason again and again claimed to 
be heard, and logic opened up bold speculations on even the most sacred 
subjects, leading to strange beliefs, and sometimes to the utter negation of all 
belief. Nevertheless, it did a work necessary to be done — a work without 
which progress was impossible, and in the absence whereof Europe must have 
retrogaded into utter barbarism. But its work was that of the pioneer only, 
it was a negative principle^ it might and did destroy the Old, but could not 
construct the New. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



LII^E AND DOCTRINES OE KHOUNG-FGU-TSZE 

(CONFUCIUS). 

§ 6. — Sententious Sayings of Confucius. 

Having already shown that the iChinese Philosopher was in the habit 
of teaching in a veiy condensed style, we shall, in this paper, furnish a 
series of specimens of his sayings, which are selected at random from his 
trorks : — 

" Happiness arises from contentment of mind, — then cultivate content- 
** ment. Without this you can never be esteemed the honourable man.*' 

•* In order to govern well an extensive province, you must be diligent in 
•* business, faithful to your promises, earnest in practising a discreet eco- 
" nomy, and in efforts to love mankind." 

" The honourable man who is not dignified in action cannot obtain 
** respect. Neither can his learning remain stable." 

*' Set the highest value on faithfulness and sincerity. Transgressing you 
•' shbuld not fear to return." 

" When your sincerity is tempered with gentleness your advice may with* 
" out danger be repeated; and when your veneration is regulated by reasosj 
" shame will be far from you." 

" Tell a wise man the past, and he will know what is to come. Do not 
" grieve that men know you not ; but grieve rather for that you are ignorant 
"of men." 

" Learning without reflection will not profit a man. Eeflection with* 
" out gradual growth in knowledge will leave the mind uneasy and miser- 
"able." 

•* Tavis, let me teach you wherein consists true knowledge. It is in 
" having knowledge that you apply it to good ends, and not having know- 
" ledge, to confess your ignorance. This, indeed, is real knowledge." 
[Another form of the Socratic idea.] 

" Without a principle of virtue, a man in poverty cannot long remain 
" virtuous, neither without the principle can he long remain virtuous in 
** prosperity. The virtuous man finds happiness in virtue alone — ^his know- 
" ledge then assists his virtue." 

" A man's transgression partakes of the nature of his con:pany. Ob- 
" serve the nature of his transgressionsj and through this you will discover if 
" he have virtue or not." 
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" The learned man, whose desire is toward the right way, but who is 
" ashamed of mean clothing and coarse food, can by no me$uis become my 
" companion." 

" Beholding a wise and good man, strive to imitate him exactly ; behold- 
** ing a man void of probity, you should deliberate within yourself;'* or, as 
the commentator adds, " Deliberate within yourself, lest you become equally 
*' wicked, therefore set a strong guard and keep constant watch over your 
" actions." 

" The upright man will not be left destitute, he will have friends ;" and, 
as the commentator adds, " Possessing virtues, he will be sure to draw 
" around him friends and imitators." 

*' It is sorrowful I do not see any capable of discerning their own faults 
" and of inwardly regretting them." 

" If a man of moderate capacity accustom himself to superior exercised, 
" you can converse with him as with one of superior ability ; but if the man 
" of moderate capacity accustom himself to an inferior degree of diligence, 
" you cannot converse with him of superior things." 

" Knowledge produces pleasures dear and pure as water ; complete 
'' virtue produces happiness solid as « mountain ; knowledge pervades all 
'^things I virtue is tranquil and happy; knowledge is delight; virtue is 
" long life." 

" If you are able to practise the more obvious duties, to seek the good 
" of others equally with your own, this may be termed a principal part of 
" complete virtue," 

" Pride and extravagance are contrary to the order of society— parsimony 
" may degenerate into sordid miserj . If, however, you will go 'to extremes, 
" then choose parsimony as the least offensive of the two." 

** Eespect, when not regulated by propriety, soon degenerates, and be- 
" comes a painful burden ; prudence, when not restrained by our reason, soon 
** degenerates into cowardice ; courage, without the guidance of reason, soon 
" becomes insubordination ; and frankness, when not controlled by judg- 
" ment, speedily becomes folly." 

'' I illustrate and comment upon the old books, but I do not compose 
" new ones. I have faith in the Ancients, I love them ; I have the 
'* highest honour for our Laopang " [a sage of the Chang dynasty]. 

*' To meditate in silence and to recall to one's memory the objects of 
" one's meditations ; to devote oneself to study, and not to be discouraged ; 
" to instruct men, and not to suffer oneself to be cast down : how shall I 
" attain to the possession of these virtues ?' ' 

"Virtue is not cultivated; study is not pursued manfuUy; if the prin« 
" dples of justice and equity are professed they are not followed ; the 
" wicked and the perverse will not be corrected : that is the cause of niy 
" sorrow." 

" If we are employed in public functions, then we fulfil our duty ; if we 
" 9Tt dismissed, we have the repose of a private life." 

" To get riches in a fair way, I would certainly engage in a low occupa- 
" tion if it was necessary ; if the means were not fair, I would rather apply 
" myself to that which I delight in." 

" To feed upon a little rice, to drink water, to have nothing but one*s 
** bttit arm to lean upon, is a state which has its own satis^ction. To get 
*' liflhM and honour by unfair means seems to me like a cloud driven along 
•• by the wind." 
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" If it were granted to me to add a number of years to my life, I 
" would ask fifty to study the Y-king, that I might render myself free from 
" great faults." 

Ye-hong questioned Tseu-leu about Khoung-fou-tsze. Tseu-leu did not 
answer him. The philosopher said, " Why have not you answered him ? 
*^ Khoung is a man who in his eagerness to acquire knowledge often forgets 
" to take nourishment ; who in the joy which he feels at having acquired it, 
'' forgets the pains which it has cost him ; and who does not disturb himself 
** at the approach of old age. Now you know about him." 

** I was not born endowed with knowledge; I am a man who loved the 
'* Ancients, and made all exertions to acquire their information." 

" If three of us were travelling together, I should necessarily find two 
*' instnictors ; I should choose the good man for imitation, and the bad man 
** for correction." 

" Heaven has planted virtue in me, what then can Hoan-teu do to me ?" 

** Do you fancy, my disciples, that I have any doctrines that I conceal 
" from you ? I have none. I have done nothing that I have not commu- 
*' nicated to you, my disciples !" 

" I cannot hope to see a holy man ; all I can do is to see a wise one." 
[The exact difference of the two will be explained hereafter.] 

" I cannot hope to see a man truly virtuous ; all I can do is to hope to 
•* see a man constant and settled in his views." 

" To want everything, and to act as if one had abundance of posses- 
** sions ; to be empty, and to show oneself full ; to be little, and to show 
" oneself great — is a part very difficult to support steadily." 

" How is it that there are men who act without knowing what they do ? 
" I should not wish to behave myself so." 

" We must hear the advice of many people, choose what is good in their 
" counsels, and follow it : see much, and reflect maturely on what one has 
" seen ; that is the second step in knowledge." 

The inhabitants of Heou-hing were hard to teach ; one of their young 
men had come to visit the disciples of the philosopher. They doubted 
whether they should receive him among them. The philosopher said, " I 
'* have admitted him to come among us, I have not admitted him to go 
** away. Whence comes this opposition on your parts ? This man has 
** purfeed himself, has renewed himself in order to enter my school. Praise 
" him for having gone so far ; I am not responsible for his past or future 
•* actions." 

*' Is hmnanity so far off from us ? I wish to possess humanity, and 
" humanity comes to me." 

** In literature I am not equal to other men. If I think of a man who 
«« unites holiness to the virtue of humanity, how could I dare to compare 
" myself to him ? All that I know is, that I force myself to practise these 
" virtues, and to teach them to others, without being disheartened." 

Being very sick, Tseu-leu besought him to permit his disciples to 
address prayers for him to the spirits and the genii. The philosopher 
said, ** Is that the proper thing to do P " Tseu-leu answered respectfully, 
" It is the proper thing. It is said in the book called Leni, Address your 
" prayers to the spuits and the genii above and below." The philosopher 
said, " The prayer of Khoung-fou-tsze is constant." 

'* If a man is given to luxury, he is not submissive. If he is too parsimo- 
" uioui, he is vile and abject. However^ baseness is better than disobeoienoe." 
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" Tai-pe might be called sovereignly virtuous. I know not how any- 
thing could be added to his virtue ; thrice he refused the empire, and the 
people saw nothing admirable in his conduct." 

" We may force the people to follow the precepts of justice and reason; 
we cannot force it to comprehend them." 

" If a state is governed by the principles of reason, poverty and misery 
are a cause of shame. If a state is not governed by the principles of 
reason, riches and honour are the subjects of shame." 

P. W. P. 



DID THE PAEENTS OF JESUS BELIEVE IN THE 
INCARNATION ? 

It matters little to explain how the idea of the Incarnation grew up in pre- 
sence of the fact that it has no historical validity. It is positively untrue 
in every objective sense ; and yet, as all thoughtful men must be aware, it is 
scarcely possible to do more than indirectly demonstrate its falsity. It 
happens, however, that they who assert its truth ai-e compelled to admit the 
impossibility of furnishing the proof; they argue about it as a doctrine to be 
received in faith, absolute evidence being utterly beyond their reach, and 
consequently stand upon the same level with those who deny it. Both 
parties are constrained to appeal to certain points which circumstantially 
prove or disprove the theory. Both ask assent to propositions as inferences 
deduced from the comparison and meaning of established facts. But in 
truth the position of him who repudiates the theory is the strongest, because 
he who demands that another shall believe in some supernatural occurrence is 
bound to furnish evidence strong enough to outweigh the testimony borne 
against it by the unvarying course of nature. We do not say the order of 
natural action cannot be suspended ; but this, that they who declare it has 
been suspended are bound to fm-nish evidence of a very powerful and weighty 
nature. Were a man to protest that he had jumped from Dover to Calais, we 
should feel justified in denying his statement, merely citing the law of 
gravitation against him, and the onus of proof would lie at his door. It is 
thus with the " Miraculous Conception." For being a violation of all expe- 
rience, we say this, not that it could not be, but that evidence of a very 
powerful nature should be advanced in order to establish the statement of its 
having really happened. This, however, is not forthcoming, and hence, 
according to the ordinary law of evidence, it is enough to say, " Furnish the 
" proof which is to win belief." 

It is not, however, intended to rest with that. It must be argued not 
only that the case for the Incarnation has not been made out, but also, 
that evidence is to be collected from the New Testament itself which 
totally disproves the assumption. In the Gospel of Matthew it is stated 
that Joseph, the reputed father, having discovered his betrothed wife to be 
likely to become a mother, was angered, and inclined to put her away, but was 
prevented, he being informed in a dream that he had no just cause of 
complaint, for "that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost."* 
Luke relates that it was unto Mary the annunciation was made ; that the 
angel Gabriel appeared unto her, and after declaring she was highly favoured 
among women, said " she should bear a child who should have the throne 
*' of Savid " and should rule over the house of Jacob, also that " The Holy 

« Matthew i. 90. 
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'* Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
" shadow thee ; therefore also that holy thing which shall be bom of thee 
« shall be caUed the Son of Gt)d."* 

Before considering the value of these texts, it will be instructive to notice 
the remarks of our Christian writers upon the conduct of Mary under what 
they are pleased to call '' these trying circumstances ;" for undoubtedly their 
absurdity or Jesuitical special pleading almost surpasses belief. For instance, 
Dr. Kitto felt it necessary to maintain that Mary " doubted not the truth of 
" what she heard." With all the suavity of one of the gentlest divines, he 
observes, she said not '^ Cm this thing be'* ? but ^'How ihaU this thing be" ?t 
So that he positively represents her as assenting to the promise, fiilly confiding 
in its truth, never daring to hint a doubt, but merely asking how it is to be 
brought about. But what are the words put into her mouth by Luke ? " Then 
'' said Mary unto the angel, How can this oe, seeing I know not a man? " j; And 
that author goes on to relate the argument used by " the angel " in order to 

S rove it would be as he had said. Evidently this is the language of one who 
oubted, and it was only by omitting the latter clause that Dr. Kitto was 
enabled to strain her language into that of one who had no doubts. This, 
however, is the common mode of dealing with such questions. The national 
teachers see no sin in the ancients refusing their belief, even when ** an 
'* angel '' spake, but they are exceedingly bitter about the disbelief of modem 
men who have quite other than angelic teachers. Dr. Kitto, however, was 
not alone in his sophistry, for the great German commentator says, '* The 
'' faithful, childlike and humble Mary confides herself in the hands of God ; 
" she yields willingly to her destiny, in order to accomplish the Divine 
*' decrees. The birth of om* Lord in the flesh thus became likewise bar act 
" of faith ; the belief of Mary thus made amends for the unbeKef of Eve." § 
The two already quoted are the only passages in the entire New Testa- 
ment which completely divest Joseph of all share in the patemity of Jesus. 
The writers of the Gospels of Mark and John do not mention tUs 
peculiar circumstance, neither is it alluded to by any other authors whose 
works are called Canonical. There are three sentences of St. Paul's which 
have been tortured and explained in a non*natural sense, in order to make 
them bear that interpretation; but euriously enough they are incidental; 
they require considerable straining to make them yield such an idea, and 
when thus strained, they are forced into direct opposition to various other 
passages written by the same Apostle. Thus, so far as the doctrine of the 
" Divine Incarnation' is concerned, the proof of its trath rests solely upon the 
dream of Joseph, as reported by Matthew, and the appearance of the angel, 
as mentioned by Luke. There is no other testimony than that of these two 
writers, whom we do not know, who composed their works we know not 
when, and who furnish as evidence, the one a dream, the other a super* 
natural appearance. Evidently, to say the least, this testimony is suspicious. 
No such story would be believed in any court of law, or even by the beneh 
of bishops, of a modem event ; but being testimony, we must examine its 
worth ; and we submit that the only proof any one need Aimish, in-order to 
invalidate the story, is that neither Joseph nor Mary believed it. They are 
the only persons who can be cited as witnesses. No one else could know 
anything about it ; and, in fact, no one pretends to have any other evidence. 
Consequently, if Joseph's dream and Mary's idea of having seen an angel are 

* Luke i. 35. f Kitto's Daily Bible niofltrations, vol. iv. p. 38. 

X Luke i. 34* § Olthaasen on the Gospels, vol. i. p. 107, Clark's Library. 
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worthy of belief, the evidence furnished by their conduct in their waking 
moments must be even more valuable as evidence to the truth. 

It is a fact that we have abundant evidence to prove they did not believe 
this stonr. We shall not look for proof behind the veil which must not now 
be raised, neither shall we discuss the matter merely in a philological spirit, 
but fasten upon those broader and more conclusive evidences which speak at 
once to the soul, Por instance, it is related that when Jesus was taken into 
the temple, as a babe, by his parents, Simeon, an old man, took the infant 
from them, and holding the infant in his arms, he sang : — 
" Now let thy servant depart, Sovereign 

According to thy word, in peace ; 

For mine eyes have seen thy salvation. 

Which thou preparedst before the face of all the people ; 

A light to enlighten the Gentiles, 

Anda glory for thy people Israel."* 

This was only a confirmation of what had previously occurred. The 
** father " who had been told in a dream that his affianced wife was to become 
the mother of a superior being, and the mother herself, who had been informed 
of all this by an angel, beside knowing of the miracle in a manner which none 
else could know, would only listen to this prophecy as fully confirming their 
previous ideas, if, indeed, confirmation were needed. Such, at least, is what 
would naturally be expected. Ordinary human beings would have been thus 
impressed ; but, and here the miracle grows greater, instead of Joseph and 
Mary gladlv hearkening and responding to Simeon, they were astonished at 
what they neard. Luke reports, *' And Joseph and his mother wondered at 
" these things which were spoken of him." Yes, they wondered just as if 
nothing remarkable had taken place. Had the poorest hind in Judea gone 
up with his babe to the temple, and had an old man sung a little hymn of 
prophecy over him, he would have done no more than stupidly wonder, the 
same as these two did, although the Angel Gabriel had been so communicative. 

Again, it is reported that when Jesus was twelve years old, his parents 
took him up to the Feast of the Passover, held in Jerusalem, and, " when 
" their days were completed,'* they turned homeward, forming part of a large 
company, all of whom had been up to the city on a similar errand They 
travelled on a day's journey from Jerusalem without seeing their son, but 
felt no fear, because, as they thought, he was with some of the company. At 
length, as it is reported by Luke, they missed him, and returned back to the 
city to discover and bring him with them. It was not, however, until " the 
** third day " that they succeeded in finding him, and then, according to the 
report, which shall not now be critically examined, they saw him in the temple 
''sitting in the midst of the learned doctors, both hearing them and asking 
" them questions." We are informed that all who heard him were astonished 
at his having understanding of the subjects in debate, as also at the wisdom 
of his answers. But when his parents found him, they also were amazed, and 
asked him why he had left them ; adding that, " sorrowing had they sought 
"him." The whole scene comes out vividly before us, for who is there that 
cannot picture both the mother and the father, and feel some measure of the 
gladness felt by them when they saw him safe whom they sought in sorrow ? 

But what was his answer to their very natural question ? He asked, 
" How was it that ye sought me P Know ye not that I must be about my 
" Father's business ? " Surely they must now have felt that he was about to 

* Luke il. 2S^3 ; Griesbacb. 
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commence the work for which, as none but they could icnow, he had been 
supernaturally bom ? They could not doubt or misunderstand his meaning. 
They had been ** supernaturally instructed " that he was to do great things for 
Israel, and could not but comprehend his speech as pointing to the work for 
which he was sent. And yet, strangely enough, they did not understand it ! 
The Gospel writer says, ** And they understood not the saying which he spake 
"unto them . . . but his mother kept all these sayings in her heart." They 
were as much astonished as the strangers were, and as little did they expect 
to hear him propose subtle questions or give intelligent answers. We are 
gravely informed that his mother *' treasured all his sayings in her heart," but 
is it not curious that she had not treasured up in her memoiy the sayings of 
the angel ? "WTiere was her memory of the angel, the conception, the angels 
at the birth, and all the wonderful prophecies ? Does a mother forget the 
predictions made by the wise in relation to the future gloi-y of her cMldren ? 
Is there a himian being on earth who could ever cease to remember promises 
made in such a wonderful manner P And, if not, who can believe that Mary 
could have forgotten what the angel had told her ? Surely when a supernatural 
being — no less in dignity than the Angel Gabriel — had so solemnly informed 
her that through ' the Holy Ghost coming upon her she should conceive, and 
'bear a son, who would be called the Son of the Highest, unto whom 
* Jehovah would give the throne of David,' she must from that hour have 
cherished a conviction that the son thus given would be a marvel in creation, 
and if his birth were attended by all the miracles recorded in the Gospels, she 
could only have become the more firmly convinced that his life and actions 
would transcend those of any other human being. There was nothing be 
could do which would outrun the hopes of a mother thus influenced. And 
yet, directly he begins to manifest skill in proposing questions and giving 
answers, this same Mary is represented as being amazed, precisely as she 
would have been had nothing remarkable occun'ed in connection with his 
birth. We feel that her conduct and her amazement are powerful testimonies 
against the story of his superaatural paternity and birth, for, evidently, had 
that story been true, Mary would have heard without amazement, and would 
have treated as a light matter all the questions and answers in the temple. 

P. W. P. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE PSALMS OF ' DAVID.' 
{Concluded from page 80.) 
In one of the Psalms there is a full assertion of the doctrine, that God will ever 
be with the good man, and deliver him alike from the evils of sword and pestilence. 
" Under His wings shalt thou find protection. 
His truth shall be thy shield and thy defence. 
Thou shalt not fear from the terror by night ; 
Prom the arrow that flieth by day ; 
From the pestilence that walketh in darkness ; 
From the destruction that waste th at noon, 
A thousand shall fall by thy side ; 
And ten thousand at thy right hand; 
To thee it shall not approach."* 
* Pialm xci. 
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That in this form the idea of Providence presented itself to the Hebrew mind 
is quite clear, as also that Christians for many ages said the same ; but in our days 
we recognise laws which underlie both good and evil, and nerceive that quite other 
rewi^s are for the good than preservation from either tne edge of the sword or 
the fury of the pestilence. 

We must not overlook what is called " the sublimity " of portions, and in some 
instances of whole Psahns, that are scattered through this collection. We gladly 
recognise, and as heartily rejoice over, all the sublime passages to be found in 
them as their orthodox admirers, but differ with them upon 'the point that " the 
** sublimity is a proof of their Divine Inspiration " in the usually accepted sense. 
Two questions arise here, (IVWhat is the Sublime? (3) Cannot man attain to its 
expression without special Divine assistance ? These, though large questions, 
may be briefly answered. What, then, is the Sublime ? Man is endowed with 
various powers and faculties, all of which need nourishment, and all are more or 
^less developed by means of the materials supplied through the senses. There is 
the sense of Beauty and the sense of the Sublime, each alike in a degree, but the 
latter, in its ultimate action, ascending above the former. Beauty speaks to the 
mind, and lulls it into calm repose ; it is inactive and voiceless. The lake lying 
motionless, looking like a placid mirror ; the slumbering vallies, with their fields, 
cottars, lanes, and hedgerows ; beautiful faces and graceful forms all speak to 
the mind through the senses, and produce pleasurable emotions, but never exalt 
us, and never rouse the soul to action, deeds of self-sacrifice, and generous actions. 
It is a pleasing dream, a bright vision, a source of joy, but never a trumpet-call to 
battle. The sense of true Beauty involves the idea of repose, and exactly as scenes 
pass from quietude to activity, precisely as they awake to life and action, so do 
they pass from the Beautiful into the Sublime. The Sublime involves action when 
connected virith things of sense, and the supernatural when connected with the 
workings of imagination. In the material world, when tempests roar; when the 
mad winds career in fury across the ocean, or tear up the monarchs of the forest ; 
when the waves rise and throw up their liquid arms, as if in defiance of the skies ; 
when the clouds descend as black palls to cover up both the crested billow and the 
peaked mountain, and all is shown by the gleam of sudden li^^htning, we have a 
scene glorious in its sublimity. But how differently it moves us to the quiet scene 
of beauty ! This spe^s through the senses to the soul, to our higher and diviner 
nature, and makes us conscious of an exaltation which beauty can never bestow. 
And so, when Milton bears us away to the lake of fire, and shows us the blasted 
archangel throned upon a sea of flame, he reaches the Sublime, and touches our 
souls. The "beyond sense " lies at the root of the Sublime, and it moves us pre- 
dsely in proportion to the amount and culture of the spiritiiality which exists in 
our nature. 

Thus the sublime is that which we may fitly call "the Beautiful in Action," or 
the scenes behind the veil of life and nature, tne greater workings of the universal 
soul. The thing of Beauty is an object that satisfies our Taste, but the Sublime 
satisfies the Intellect, and speaks to the whole being. And can we be so dull as 
to say that this is never uttered unless when God specially interferes to direct 
our speech ? What, then, are we to believe of Homer and Hesiod, of Pindar and 
Cleanthes ? What of Indian, Persian, and Roman utterances, which are, both in 
power and pathos, so sublime that the world cannot let them die P In the Psalms 
there are passages which bear us away out of the world of sense into the world of 
pure inteUect and bodiless souls; passages which exalt us above the seventh 
neaven, and fill our hearts and minds with a sense of the nature of Life, Death, 
God, and Immortdity — a sense, a joy, which we never lose from out our store of 
sacred convictions, but preserve them amid our elements of a higher life. And 
when these were written I doubt not that the writer was borne away upon the 
winff of holy thought and earnest trust, where sense Would not avail, ana where 
neitner the eye or the ear would serve as teachers. The spirit, freed from its 
earthly lijB^atures, had sped away into the land of soul, and came back enriched 
with pearb of great price. It journeyed back to its native home, and returned 
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fundu to earthi bearing some fra^eutaij forms of Spiritual Beauij. But not alone 
tEe spirits of the Hebrew Psalmists. Man universally has a tendency to the Inoon* 
ceivaole. We all bear it about within us, and ofttunes snatches of eternal song 
write themselves in our souls, but in a language we only feel the meaning of, and 
cannot translate into words. To all of us the world has appeared at a great 
poem, but w^ lacked the power to write it out. All of us have soared upon the 
wings of thought and wonder, and have stood in awe before the Eternal Spirit who 
dwells behind the veil of nature, and we wrong both ourselves and our Maker 
when we speak as if He had endowed a particular people with a spiritual power 
which He nas denied unto ourselves. The question is not one of nature out of 
degree, and as men now can read and fully enjoy what others have penned, though 
incapable of themselves writing it out, so the Hebrew writers in this degree, to 
some extent, excelled others, They enjoyed a power of expression which finds no 
superior in any nation, as a nation, although individual men in every nation have 
eznibited the same power, and have worxed to the same end. The Jews had a 
^eater number of writers of Psalms than other nations, and hence the bulk of 
tneir collection ; but tbouffh rich in quality the collection is not sublimer than one 
we could make up by combining the Psalms of the other ancient nations. 

We have many modem Psalmists — ^men who sing the loves and hopes, fears, 
aspirations, and successes of our own age, in language as refined and toroible as 
any employed in the best of these Psalms, for poetry is not dead, neither has the 
love of the beautiful, or awe of the majestic departed out of men's souls. But 
doubtless the antiquity of these Bible hymns, when sustained by the subtle beauty 
that marks so many of their passages, will long continue to win for them an 
amount of attention and veneration which no modem author, write he ever so 
nobly, can hone to command. There are nassages in them to suit every mood 
of mind, whetner faith or doubt, love or nate, wonder at the marvellous in the 
universe, or exalted thoughts of man's mission and nature. The youth who has 
looked out upon the glories of pale night, who gazes with mute wonder upon 
the march of the stars, and who feels as though behind the blue veil that divides 
the seen from the unseen, a spirit ever stands to look into the hearts and oom- 
prehend the thoughts of men, reads with a deep joy such passages as that of the 
nineteenth, where the poet says : — 

"The heavens proclaim the glory of Jehovah, 

The firmament sheweth His handiwork. 

Day unto succeeding day uttereth speech. 

Night imto night sheweth forth knpwledge." 

Por is there not language in night which we labour in vain to reduce to vocables ? 
We stand and are environed by oeauty, cahnness, and power; we ^e far into the 
vast infinitude, and see troop after troop of stars come up in then: glory, and the 
moon, as a fair bride arraved with grace and loveliness, looking down upon us aa 
if in love and mercy, asxing us to exalt our minds, so that we may become in- 
heritors and possessors of the glory that we see. At such moments, when we 
vainly try to clutch the soul of all^ and learn its secret, and are foiled, then, indeed, 
we ask m sorrow, What is Man P Is he more than a dream P a shadow P a tan- 
talising vapour P But with joy we hear a voice declare that the Eternal has placed 
him only a little lower than the great spirits which fancy pamts as dwellers in 
the vast infinitude, and has endowed him with powers which fairly raise him out 
of the animal world with which he is physically bound up. Youth may ponder 
and read, and both thouji^ht and word will aid each other, until freedom, and lights 
and knowledge come to give power, and peace, and blessedness of communion. 

Old age, too, bending beneath the weight of infirmity and care reads in these 
Psalms until, behohl, as by very magic, the pain ceases and oare vanishes away. 
There is a tone of authority running through them which cannot fail to impm 
deep confidence, although the gmdance given may be false. The man who 
inquires his way from some passer by, and without hesitation is directed in a tone 
of confidence wnioh path to go^ goes on his way without doubt or fear, and it is only 
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when lie has gone far astray that he awakes to a consciousness of the fact of his 
havinff been misdirected — and that seeming confidence is not sdways a proof of 
knowledge. The Psalms are written in this strain of authority, and hence their 
power over all minds tbat'have not passed throueh the training necessary for 
establishing true mental freedom. And they who have grown old in body, who 
have borne the burden and heat of the day, and are coming home to the grave, 
bent and aged, have but to look about for consolation and strength. The 
mysterious problems of life they have never solved, have never possessed the 
power required, or the Imowledge necessary, to enable them fairly to decide for 
themselves. That there is a future they neither know nor believe ia any true sense, 
for although they answer Yes, when asked if they believe in Immortality, they have 
never thought it out for themselves, and are only as human parrots, repeating the 
ideas of others. In early life they were instructed thus or thus, ana that early 
lesson they now repeat, but without any other reason than its having been 
taught to them. For such persons the Psalms are invaluable. They read, aud, as 
they read, a glory is thrown over the path by which they are going onward to the 
grave; even death seems to be transformed into an angel of light ; thev find 
passage after passage which tells of the goodness of Grod, aud these are read over 
and over again until they are prmted upon 'their hearts, and a blessing goes with 
them. The books of Joshua and Judges, of Samuel and the Kings, are, as by 
instinct, left unread, for they yield neither consolation to the mind nor any degree 
of support to hope ; the Pentateuch, with Nehemiah and Ezra, are alike passed 
over for Isaiah and the Psalms, and, considering the facts, we would not mar the 
reading by insinuation or arguments. But when these persons are cited, when we 
are told of the calmness and serenity produced in their minds by such reading, as a 
proof that the passages are superhuman, we are compelled to (^sent, and 
prove the justice of our cause by referring to the fact, that aged readers of the 
Koran or the Vedas enjoy the same advantages, and, consequently, if these in- 
stances prove the Divine nature of the writing, we must argue the same from the 
results in the other cases, and say they are Divine also. 

But in the lands of the Koran ana the Yedas are men who have lost the frame 
of mind under which such convictions and states of confidence are produced 1^ 
these books, l^ey have outgrown them, and must have a wider and deeper rauf^. 
Is it not precisely the same with thousand upon thousand in England, m relation 
to the Psalms P They were once influenced, satisfied, and happy, but are so no 
longer because their minds have outgrown the whole framework and modes of 
thought exhibited in these writings. The sciences, and history, and criticism of 
modem times, have uprooted all their earlier impressions, so that now they stand 
Psahnless and waiting for the Sing:er of our Age, who shall embody, in words, 
what is the deep conviction of the times. There are many who look at these and 
tell them such a Singer cannot arise, because the age lacks the elements of song; 
that we are dwarfed and stunted pines, choked up with an undergrowth of vices 
which renders actions of the highest character impossible, and hence that tixe 
heroic song, the hymn of purity and praise, cannot oe conceived. There is not a 




mine one of its courts, and to judge an age we must do more than examine one of its 
vices through a microscope. The Hebrew people gained victories, and hence sung 
PsiJms ; but never a victory gained in dl their history can parallel the victories ^ 
printing and steam power. Long had ignorance closed with its leaden pressure 
the eyelids of mankind, keeping the souls of men confined within a darkened 
flesh- tabemade into which the light could not penetrate. Through IJiat condition 
of darkness there was continued strife, anger, and bloodshed. Man in his ignor- 
ance views his brother man as a bom enemy, whom he is bound to subdue ; but 
man in his day of knowledge views his brother with other eyes, and sees in him a 
co-mate and helper, who alone can aid in the destraction of those evils which have 
grown into established powers during the long night of ignorance. And when 
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printing was bom into the world it was as though an angel had come with light 
and healing on his wings ; one who will go on growing and waxing stronger until all 
men, brought within the blessed influence of the truth, will stand up for brother- 
hood and peace as the natural order of things, and the sources of untold blessings 
to mankind. Thi* birth was a victory. 

And so, too, the power of steam. The problem we have to solve, as citizens, is 
how we can produce all that is needed to meet the healthy wants of man with the 
smallest expenditure of Force and in the least stretch of Time. To economise 
human force and hours, to the end that we may all enjoy time enough to feed and 
develope our better and intellectual nature, and realise its highest fruit, this is the 
spiritual aim of the age, though so little recognised. And when steam, as a 
power, was born and developed, when from out our mines, furnaces, and forges the 
engine sprang into life, a victory in this dkection was gamed, ereater than all 
the victories of the past combined. That the real meaning of the victory is 
not yet fairiy comprehended, that as a power it is too frequently employed for 
ignoble purposes, is nothing more than a proof that still more is required to make 
it work fully to its end. Aud, moreover, we know that all great changes are little 
understood in their natal hour. The early printers never conceived the mighty 
force they had called into being, nor dreamt of how, when ages had rolled away, 
their pet maclune would minister to the intellectual growth of the poorest peasant 
in Europe. They saw not the revolutions in Church and State of which their 
discovery was at once the herald and creator ; or in terror they had destroyed their 
first typ^s, and sent their earliest press back to its original darkness. And the 
Kings and Priests who nursed it into vigorous growth, as though it were but the 
Heaven-given agent of Despotism over Body and Soul, little dteamt of how, like 
an enemy, it would turn again and rend them. Thus, too, the people rose against 
it as an enemy, knowing neither its mission nor power. And with steam the same, 
for they whom it came to bless were the first to rise against it. But the clouds 
are clearing, truth is daily dawning more clearly, and the nature of these victories is 
better perceived. Shall they notice sung ? Shall no Psalms, sacred to the hearts 
of the millions, in favour of their two great friends, rise up to heaven's gates in 
token of gratitude ? The Ammonites, the Hivites, the Hittites, or the Jebusites 
slain, shall these have their celebration and not those of our own day ? Shall we 
ever go on singing no new song of deliverance, but only the old.rsalms about 
deliverance wrought and victories gained, to which those of our own day are as 
the Andes to the molehill? Not so, for these also shall be sung, and in' strains 
alike worthy their greatness, and the mighty deliverances they are to work for 
humanity. 

Yes, shall be sung, and to some extent are sung even now, with many other 
high and noble enterprises. Look into the Lyrics of Charles Mackay, and say if 
there are not passages and snatches of song, which, as Psalms, true to what is 
noblest in the soul of an age, are equal to the finest ever written. David's 
collection of poems contain beautiful passages, but there are touches of tenderness 
in Eliza Cook, Mrs. Hemans, Ebenezer Elliot, and a score of others, such as no 
poet of Israel could ever reach. In Percy's collection of Ancient Ballads there 
are poems, rough and rugged it may be, but as noble as the finest national lyric 
in tne Hebrew collection, and the day is not far off when in our churches and 
chapels, instead of singing merely those old Psalms, as if nobody had anything to 
be thankful for but the Hebrews, we shall sin g in our churches songs of Hampden 
and Cromwell, of Milton and Shakspere, of Waterloo and Inkermann, of vacci- 
nation and steam, in short, we shall smg our own victories in the words of modem 
men, instead of singing thanks for what we are not thankful, and praising heaven 
for what we do not understand. 
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APOCRYPHAL NARRATIVES OF ^^ JESUS IN EGYPT." 

In the Apociyplial Gospels there are many curious narratives relating to the 
sayings and works of Jesus; some are ridiculous, others are passable, 
but aU were profoundly believed by our ancestors. The authors begin at the 
earliest point, with stating that while yet in the womb, Jesus 'healed the 
' withered hand of an unbelieving nurse,' and said unto his mother, * I am 

* Jesus, the Son of God, the Logos, whom the Father has sent to save the 
' world.' They who maintain the authenticity of the Canonical Gospeb are 

* disgusted with these falsehoods,' which it seems are too irrational to be 
believed. But when we go into the world of unreality, one thing is as easily 
believed as another. In our dreams we are never startled by incongruities, 
and if in our waking moments we accept one miracle, there is no legitimate 
reason why we should not accept others. If our common sense is to decide 
in one case, it is difficult to comprehend why its power should not be duly ex- 
ercised in all. The believer who allows his reason to guide him when dealing 
with the Apocryphal Gospels, and then repudiates its authority when dealing 
with the Canonical, is inconsistent, and deserves to be sent to school again to 
Idam the first principles of reasoning. 

The events that happened when the * holy family fled into Egypt,' are 
narrated at full length, showing how easy it is to imagine the incidents, sup- 
posing the journey itself to have been previously imagined. No such flight 
occurred, yet here are the circumstances connected with it. Joseph moved 
' away from Bethlehem in great haste,' but on the road the girths of the 
saddle gave way. As the time drew on, the travellers came near a great 
dty, in which was an idol, to which the other idols and ' gods ' of Egypt 
brought off'erings and made vows. The writer goes on to relate : ' And there 
' was by this idol a priest ministering to it, who, as often as Satan spoke out 

* of that idol, related the things he said to the inhabitants of Egypt, and 
' those countries. This priest had a son three years old, who was possessed 
' with a great multitude of devils, wh6 uttered many strange things and when the 
' devils seized him, walked about naked with his clothes torn, throwing stones 
' at those whom he saw. 'Neax to that idol was the inn of the cit^, into 
' which when Joseph and Mary were come, and had turned into that urn, all 

* the inhabitants of the city were astonished. And all the magistrates and 

Vol. V. New Sbmb84 Vol. L H 
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' priests of the idols assembled before that idol, and made inquiry there, say- 

* ing. What means all this consternation and dread, which has fallen upon all 
' our country ? The idol answered them, The unknown God is come hither, 
' who is truly God ; nor is there any one besides him, who is worthy of 
' divine worsJiip ; for he is truly the Son of God. At the fame of him this 

* country trembled, and at his coming it is under the present commotion and 
' consternation, and we ourselves are affrighted by the greatness of his power. 

* And at the same instant this idol fell down, and at his fall all the inhabitants 

* of Egypt, beades others, ran together.'* 

The speech of the idol was accounted for by assuming that * Satan ' dwelt 
within it ; but its fall was delightful to the ancient readers, who took words 
for things. It seems, however, that this was only the prelude to a greater 
miracle, for now, again, the 'youth possessed with a great multitude of 

* devils,' comes forward. * But the son of the priest, when his usual dis- 

* order came upon him, going into the inn, found there Joseph and Mary, 
^ whom all the rest had left behind and forsook. And when the Lady Mary 
' had washed the swaddling clothes of the Lord Christ, and hanged them out 

* to dry upon a post, the boy possessed with the devil took down one of them 

* and put it upon his head. And presently the devils began to come out of 

* his mouth, and Jy away in the shape of crows and serpents. From that 

* time the boy was healed by the power of the Lord Christ, and he began to 
' sing praises, and give thanks to the Lord who had healed him. When his 

* father saw him restored to his former state of health, he said. My son, what 

* has happened to thee, and by what means wert thou cured P The son 

* answered, When the devils seized me, I went into the inn, and there found 

* a very handsome woman with a boy, whose swaddling clothes she had just 
' before washed, and hanged out upon a post. One of these I took, and put 
•it upon my head, and immediately the devils left me, and fled away. At 

* this the father exceedingly rejoiced, and said. My son, perhaps this bqy is 

* the son of the living God, who made the heavens and the earth. For as 

* soon as he came amongst us, the idol was broken, and all the gods fell 

* down and were destroyed by a greater power.'f 

It appears that Joseph and Mary were much alarmed when tliey heard the 
accotmt of the idol falling, and concluded that if they did not take their 
departure their lives would be endangered. * They went therefore hence to 

* the secret places of robbers, who robbed travellers as they pass by, of their 
' carriages and their clothes, and carried them away bound. These thieves 

* upon their coming heard a great noise, such as the noise of a king with 

* a great army, and many horse, and the trumpets sounding, at his departure 

* from his own city ; at which they were so frighted, as to leave all their 
' booty behind them, and fly away in haste. Upon this the prisoners arose, 

* and loosed each others bonds, and taking each man his bags, they went 

* away, and saw Joseph and Mary coming towards them, and inquired, Where 

* is that king, the noise of whose approach the robbers heard, and left us, so 

* that we are now come off safe ? Joseph answered. He will come after us.'t 
But he came not, neither did the robbers appear. The holy family, how- 
ever, were not always freed from their presence; for when upon another 
journey they came to a desert country, and were told that It was infested with 
robbers, to make sure of passing in safety they resolved to go on by night. 

* And as they were going along, behold they saw two robbers asleep in the 
•i^ad, and with them a great number of robbers, who were their confederates* 

* Oofpel Qt the Infunoy, c. iy.; Jonee on the Cmjqh, + Ihid. t IhW, p. y. 
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'also asla^p. Tlie namoa of these two were Titu9 and Diunachua; and 

* Titus said to Dumachua, I beseech thee let those persons go along q^uietly, 
'that our company may not perceiye anything of them; but Dumachus 
' re&^mg, Titua again saM, I will give thee forty groats, and as a pledge take 

* «^y girdle, which he gave him before he had done speaking, that he might 
' not open his mouth or make a noise. When Maiy saw the kindness wUch 

* this robber did shew them, she said to him. The Lord God will receive thee 
' to Hi» right hand, and grant thee pardon of thy sins. Then the Lord Jesus 

* answered^ and said to his mother. When thirty years aire expired, 0. mother, 

* the Jews will crucify me at Jerusalem ; and these two thieves shall be with 

* me at the same time upon the cross, Titus on my right hand^ and Dumachus 
' on my left, and from that time Titus shall go before me into Paradise; and 

* when she had said, God forbid this should be thy lot, O my son, they went 
' on to a city, in which were several idols ; which, as soon as they came near 
- to it, was turned into hills of sand.'* 

Although these narratives are not now believed in England, we are not 
justified in supposing that elsewhere they are equally in disrepute, for the 
feoi is, they are believed and better known by quite as many as bdieve and 
know the others. There is one which is in good repute on the Continent, 
^m which we learn that, during the flight to Egypt, the holy family rested 
near a eave, out of which * many dragons suddenly emerged ', whereupon 
Jesus descended from the lap of his mother, and placed himself before the 
monsters, when they fled, ' and then tamed and worshipped him.' Likewise 
lions and leopards honoured him, and even acted as his guides. Lions mingled 
with the oxen and other beasts of burden which they had with them ; wolves 
asfoeiated with the sheep, and they were all equally peaceful and harmless. 
A tall pahn tree, whose fruit was beyond reach, ' at the command of the ehild 

* Jesus, bowed itself down to Mary and allowed her to pluck its fruit' ; and 
at a second oommand it restored itself to its original position. From the 
roots of this palm Jesus caused to flow a spring of the freshest and purest 
water. A branch of the same palm, at his command, was carried into Para- 
dise L)' the angels, there to be a sign of victory to the soldiers of the Chris- 
tian warfare. When the wanderers were oppressed by heat, Jesus by his word 
enabled them ' in one day to perform a journey of thirty days.' it is also 
]«lated here that when Jesus entered a temple, the idols all tumbled down.t 

Conneeted with the imaginative Egyptian journey, the following miracles 
aw reeorded. The holy fanmy ' arrived at a town, where a marriage was then 
' about to be solemnized ; but by the arts of Satan and the practices of some 
^•ereerem, the bride was become so dumb, that she could not so much as 

* open her mouth. But when this dumb bride saw Mary entering into the 
' town, and carrying the Lord Christ in her arms, she stretched out her hands 
' to the Lord Christ, and took him in her arms, and closely hugging him^ very 
' often kissed him, continually moving him and pressing him to her body. 

* Straightway the string of her tongue was loosed, and her ears were opened, 
' and she be^an to sing praises unto God, who had restored her. So there 

* was great ^oy among the inhabitants of the town that night, who thought 
' that Qod and his angels were come down among them. In this place they 

* abode three days, meeting with the greatest respect and most splendid 
' entartainm^t.* Li another city they beheld ' cursed Satan ' leap upon a 
woman, in the form of a serpent. * This woman seeing Maiy, and the Lord 



* Oospel of the Infancy, c. yiii. 
t History of the Kalltliy of Mary «b4 Infancy of the Sayionr. 
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< Christ the infant in her bosom, asked that she would give her the to child 
' kiss, and carry in her arms. When she had consented, and as soon as the 
' woman had moved the child, Satan left her, and fled away, nor did fhe 
' woman ever afterwards see him. Hereupon all the neighbours praised the 

* Supreme God, and the woman rewarded them with ample beneficence. On 

* the morrow the same woman brought perfumed water to wash the Lord 

* Jesus ; and when she had washed him, she preserved the water. And there 

* was a girl there, whose body was white with a leprosy, who being sprinkled 

* with this water, and washed, was instantly cleansed from her leprosy.'* 

P. W. P. 

CHAMCTERISTIGS OF THE BEFOaMATION.— VII. 

THE CONTEST OF EEASON AND AUTHORITY. 

T&UTH is the vital germ which survives the wreck of all systems of thought. 
Even as the little flower germinates and fructifies in the midst of corruption, 
80 Truth grows up in the midst of error ; slow though the process be, the 
end is certain. It can never die, but must triumph over every form of 
ffdsehood, and flourish in the place thereof. History, as a whole, is one grand 
testimony to the omnipotence of Truth. Over every obstade which the 
passion, pride, and prejudice of men have placed in its path, it has eventually 
triumphed ; sometimes hidden for a time, but never dead ; often working 
silently and in secret, but never inactive. The recognition of this explains 
the course of history, and how, in spite of Priestcraft and superstition. King- 
craft and oppression, humanity has ever advanced ; and, in the omnipotence 
of Truth, we have at once the guarantee and explanation of human pro- 
gression. Scholasticism, in common with oil the systems of the past, affords 
an illustration of this principle ; it contained a vital germ of Truth, which 
was to live after itself was destroyed, and which made it valuable as an agent 
of progress. We have now very briefly to look at some of the results which 
arose out of it. 

The time and the person which mark the culminating point of Scholas- 
ticism are the thirteenth century, and Saint Thomas Aquinas. It was in the 
thirteenth century that Europe first became acquainted with the whole of the 
writings of Aristotle. Hitherto his logic alone had existed in a Latin trans- 
lation, but now his entire works, metaphysical, physical, tiloral, and political, 
were translated. For this Europe wa^ again indebted to the Arabs, and partly 
also to the Jews, who were admitted more easily than Christians into the Arab 
Schools in Spain, where the whole of Aristotle, with Arabic commentaries, 
formed the text books. These were first translated into Hebrew and afterwards 
reproduced in Latin. Thus was a new epoch in Scholasticism formed, and a 
complete system of philosophy rendered possible for the Schoolmen. It was the 
lifewoik of Aquinas to weld together the philosophy of Aristotle and the theo- 
logy of the Church. He was the master mind of his age, and in many things 
far in advance of his time. Europe was indebted to him for the translation 
of the works of several of the Arabic philosophers ; and it is to be remembered 
to his credit that he defended the Jews against the superstitious prejudices 
of the age. Of course he had no idea of the civil equality which we claim 
for them, but he contended for a humane treatment of them no less as a 
matter of morality than of policy. 

But the great work of nis Ufe was the attempt to constnict a complete 
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theological philosophy. Cousin calls his Bumma Tkeohgia (the work in 
which the complete system is developed) " one of the greatest monuments of 
" the human mind in the middle age, comprehending, with profound metaphy- 
" sics, an entire system of morals, and even of politics, and that kind of pohtics, 
" too, which is not at all servile." * He had set himself an Herculean task, that 
of reconciling the irreconcilable, of dovetailing the partially true with the 
wholly false, of making human liberty and priestly despotism coincide. That 
he succeeded to the satisfaction of his age in so impossible a labour is no small 
wonder, and perhaps entitled him to the honorary distinction of Doctor 
Angelicus — ^the Angelic Doctor, or Angel of the Schools — conferred upon 
him by admiring disciples. The grateful Church canonised him after his 
death ; and the Dominicans (to which order he belonged) decreed " That the 
" brethren should faithfidly follow the doctrine of St. Thomas, and that 
" if any departed from it, it should be held to be reason sufficient to expel 
" him from his functions." 

But was the work successful ? The entire system was a compromise, a 
balance of opposite principles, and though Albertus Magnus, in his admi- 
ration, declared it would last till the end of time, its resiQts were such as to 
pave the way for that great Reformation which was to destroy it and many 
other things. Its first result was the establishment of the curious doctrine 
in the Schools that there is a double truth, one philosophical and another 
theological, and that a proposition may be true in philosophy which is false 
in theology, and vice versa. This was to open a wide door for the admission 
philosophically of almost anything, and what it did admit is seen by looking 
into the University of Paris a hundred years after the time of Aquinas. In the 
year 1376, the philosophical students in Paris propounded a list of theses, by 
which they denied the Trinity, the Divinity of Chiist, the Immortality of the 
Soul, and the Resurrection, and asserted the eteniity of the world, the 
influence of the stars on human affairs, and other equally startling propo- 
sitions. The same theses contained two hundred and nineteen articles, 
wherein doctrines, at variance not alone with the teaching of the Church, 
but with all morality, were asserted. The mention of a few of them wiU 
show to what lengths the young Europe of those days was prepared to go. 
Take the following as a sample : — " The will of man is necessarily determined 
" by his knowledge, as is the appetite of the brute. — There cannot possibly 
" be such a thing as sin in the higher powers of the soul ; man sins from 
" the influence of his passions, not of his will. — Salvation belongs to the 
" present life and to no other. — There are no other kinds of mtue but the 
" acquired and the innate. — There are fables and falsehoods in the Gospels 
** as in other books.— It is useless to pray, because whatever occurs happens 
" necessarily and cannot be changed." f We do not marvel to learn that 
these theses incurred the animadversion of the Archbishop of Paris. 

Our readers will not fail to perceive what a profound disbelief in all that 
the Church taught, lies under the fact that philosophy should be made a cloak 
to cover such principles, while the startling tnith of some of them (so far 
beyond the age) is no less wonderful than the absurdity, immorality, and 
utter falsity of others. The spirit of these propositions shows that a ra- 
tionalistic spirit had entered into the Schools. It had, indeed, proceeded to 
such lengths, that the more timid among theologians were alarmed; while 
those in whom faith was strong were scandalised that the logic of the Schools 

* Hist. Mod. Phil. ii. p. 20. Clarke's Edit, 
t Ullmann. Reformers before Reformation, i. p. 37. Clarke's Theol. Library. 
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sliould daa'e to msh into the Holy of Holies, and profane the Sanctuaiy Witli 
its bold doubts and rude questionings. It was the scholastic mind alone 
which could draw a line between theological and philosophic truth ; or, with 
Thomas Aquinas, so balance the conclusions of logic and the dogmas of faith 
as that they should seem to be, if not identical, at least consistent with each 
other. We observe, therefore, as the natural consequence of this, growing 
up within the Church, side by side with the rationalism of the schools a 
spirit of mysticism which abjured logic altogether. It is, however, worthy of 
remark, in passing, that this mysticism, opposed as it was to the scholastic 
philosophy, was no less opposed to the hierarchical spirit of the Church, and 
m its later developments became opposed also to the theology of the Church. 
We shall see hereafter, in looking at the history of mysticism in Germany, 
that it became one of the direct agencies of the Reformation. 

Mysticism may be called the religion of the heart. Scholasticism being 
that of the head — the one looked to Eeason as its guide, the other to the 
emotional nature of man. It suggests no small measure of depravity on the 
part of the " Church of the Dark Ages," that both the heart and the head, 
the Reason and the emotional nature, of the better part of its members re- 
volted from it. In fact, long before there was any thought of a Reformation 
such as aftei-wards came, we find in the writings both of Schoolmen and of 
Mystics teachings and doctrines utterly opposed in spirit to that which the 
Church taught as Chiistianity. Protestantism existed within the bosom of 
the Church long before a Luther came to give it a voice to be heard through 
the length and breadth of Christendom ; and this spirit took upon itself the 
form of rationalism or mysticism according as the protest proceeded from 
the head or the heart. In tracing out the sources of the Reformation, it 
must never be forgotten that they are found no less in the doubt existing 
within the Church, than in the opposition from without. The latter was the 
first, however, of which the Church took cognisance, and it will, therefore, be 
with this that we shall be occupied in the immediately succeeding papers. 

The war between the rationalism of the schools, and the mysticism 
which found no spiritual sustenance in the orthodox theology, on the one 
hand, and that theology itself, on the other, has never been sufficiently insisted 
on either as a reformative agency, or as forming a tragical ingredient in the 
spiritual history of the centuries preceding the time of the Reformation. The 
only historian who notices the growth of the spirit of doubt which arose out of 
this, among the orthodox sons of the Church, is Michelet j and he very pro- 
perly calls attention to the fact that it is to be looked upon as a tragic 
element in the history of those centuries. No other historian has entered 
so thoroi^hly into the spirit of those times, and we quote his words with 
pleasure, not less for their eloquence than for their truth : — " The thirteenth 
" century has its Passion," (so he writes) ** a Passion of acute, profound, 
" penetrating character, hardly dreamed of by previous ages. I allude to the 
«* first agony with which nascent doubt convulsed souls; when the whole 
" harmony of the middle ages was troubled ; when the great edifice in which 
" men were settled began to shake ; when saints clamouring against saints, 
" right setting itself up against right — the most docile minds found them- 
" selves compelled to sit in self-judgment and examination. . . . But 
" the bittei-ness of this first falling off in faith was, that men shrank from 
'* avowing it. At this day we are inured to the torments of doubt ; the 
" points are blunted. But let us carry ourselves back to the first moment in 
" which the soul still living, and warm with faith and love, felt the cold iron 



^^ enter. Tlie pain was harrowing, but it was eKceeded by the koiTor and 
" Buiprise.'** Yes ! in troth, if we consider it well, there is much that is 
tragic in the ages of doubt and growing distrust which close up the hiatoiy 
of ti» " Church of the Dark Ages.*' They who remember how in simple 
boyhood's time they listened, with a deep feeling of love and reverence, to 
the chmnk bells as they ushered in the " Day of &est" ; how the solemn tones 
of l^e grey-headed minister, as he read the words then believed to be the vay 
words <of God, created a deep awe within the soul ; and how the old charch 
iteelf was a sacred place to them — ^they know full wdl that those years in 
which one by one the illusions of the early time gave way before growing 
doubts of their reality and truth, were not happy years. The history of the 
world, like that of individuals, is full of such tragedies ; let Priestcraft bear 
the blame I 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



LIFE AND DOCTRINES OF KHOUNG-POU-TSZE 
(CONFUCIUS). 

§ 7. — INCIPENTS IN HIS CAREER. 

OoKFUCits had many enemies, and exactly in proportion to the increasiDg 
fidelity and devotion of his disciples was the hatred of those who were 
disgraced by his upnghtness. He had abandoned the office he held because^ 
as before stated, they who were the personal advisers of the monarch were 
comipt and UDJnst men. But, as in the case of Sir Thomas More, these was 
all ihB gipeater desire to gain, if not his hearty, then at least Ids seemiog 
appto^l'df the existing condition of things. The usurping minitter# Yang'- 
hoc, was galled by the course the philosopher was pursuing, and devised tt 
subtle scheme for entrapping him and suljecting him to punishment. He 
prepared a sumptuous sacr^ce in honour of ancestors; and it being the 
custom to distribute the offerings, after the ceremony, amongst the most 
detoted and most favoured grandees, who could not v^se a gift which was 
esteemed sacred, Gcmfucius was included ia the list. The philosopher^ 
deeitous of holding no intercourse with the man, yet equally scrupulous in 
What concerned ceremonies and the rules of good manners, was a little 
embarrassed. If he declined the present, he offiered an afi&ont to tiie 
sender, and violated the ritual ; if he accepted it, he not cmly allowed him- 
self to be considered one of the usurper's partizans, but would be constramed to 
pay him a visit of thanks, which he was most anxious to avoid. He at length 
decided to accept the present, and, with a species of artifice, somewhat at 
vttrfanCB with his customary candour, to pay his visit of thanks when he 
knew the minister was from home. Accident, however, defeated the latter 
scheme ; he met Yang-hoo without the city, and the latter, addressing the 
philosopher, graciously invited him to his house, observing, in an insinua- 
ting tone, that, if his own occupations permitted, he would be the most 
s»iSatG3 of his disciples. " Ought a man like you," he continued,, " who is 
" in possession of the most invaluable treasure, namely, wisdom, to bury it P •* 
Oonfdcius modestly replied, *' The man who indeed possesses such a lareosure 
" does ¥rrong to bury it ; he ought to let all partake of it who oan." "And 
"he who holds the torch of science," continued Yang-hoo, *' should be 
** suffer it to expire in his hands ? Ought he not to employ it in illuminating 

* Hist, France, B. iy, c. 9. 
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"those who are in the gloom of ignorance ? " " An enlightened man," 
Confucius gravely answered, ** should try to enlighten others." "Nay, 
" then," resumed the minister, " you are self-condemned. You are stored 
*' with wisdom, and able to instruct these who direct the helm of government, 
*'yet you deny them your aid. Is this the conduct of a man who has the 
" good of the people at heart? " ** Every one who loves the public weal," 
rejoined Confucius, " ought to show it by his conduct." By these and other 
ambigueus answers, the philosopher, with calm dignity and perfect courtesy, 
parried the crafty questions of a bad man, who, he knew, was studying his 
ruin.* Still it had been far more pleasing to the European reader to find 
that he had been a little plainer spoken. Jesus parried the questions of the 
Pharisees, and is praised for his skill in doing so, but we confess it would 
have satisfied us better had he answered without evasion, as his heart 
prompted him. 

In the year 507, B.C., in order to learn the number of his followers, and 
to render them the assistance they needed, the philosopher resolved to pay a visit 
to some neighbouring states. Among others, he visited Tse, the king of which 
created him one of his miuisters, and immediately he set to work to effect 
reforms, which struck terror to the heart of the " Chief of the Cabinet." As 
it is now so it was in the beginning with those who are trained to fill such 
offices. They must do all according to their rules, and he who allows 
common sense to be his guide is esteemed a most dangerous man. The 
minister poured his sorrows into the ears of the king, and we who read his 
speech can fancy it to be spoken by a well-known modem statesman. " This 
** foreigner," said he, " is introducing innovations which will infallibly over- 
" turn your throne. He wishes to make mankind different firom what they are 
" and must be. He is an impracticable theorist, and your subjects, habituated to 
'* customs which he is about to alter, will be incited to insurrection. Your ease 
•* will be invaded by the toils he will impose upon you, as well as by the 
"murmors of your people; and you will find, too late, that the votaries of 
" wisdom and virtue do not always regulate their own conduct by the roles 
" they profess. Let this philosopher, if he will, give instructions to those who 
"voluntarily seek information respecting history, music, rites, and the 
" classics ; but do not countenance his dangerous changes, and arm him with 
"power to enforce them, by appointing him your minister." The argument 
was successful, and the reforming minister was " dismissed with thanks," but 
so coldly given that they soimded more like rebuke. 

He returned home and again busied himself with his disciples. The 
following anecdote will illustrate how he occasionally taught them. Amongst 
the few ancient ceremonies still observed, w that of offering sacrifices on 
mountains. With this intention, he ascended Nung-shan, attended by three 
disciples, Tsze-loo, Tsze-kung, and Yan-hwuy. After he finished the cere- 
mony, he cast his eyes around from the summit of the hill, sighed deeply, 
and descended in s^enoe, and with an aspect of grief. His companions 
inquired the reason of this sorrow; Confucius replied, that he could not 
forbear thinking of the condition of the surrounding nations, and deploring 
their disordered state and mutual animosities. "This it is," he added, 
" which has afflicted me. Can either of you conceive a remedy for the 
" present, and how to prevent future ills ? " Tsze-loo, who had received a 
military education, replied that, in his opinion, the disorders might be cured 
if a strong army were placed under his command, with which he would attack 

* Asiatic Jour. New Series, vol. i, p. 25. 
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evil-doers without mercy, cut off the heads of the most guilty, and expose 
them as an example to the rest ; after this victory, he would employ his two 
colleagues in enforcing order, the observance of the laws, and the restoration 
of ancient usages. "You are a brave man," said Confucius. Tsze-kung 
said he would proceed in another manner. At tlie critical moment, when the 
armies of two kingdoms were about to engage, he would rush between them, 
dad in a mourning habit, and, in a pathetic appeal to them, set forth the 
horrors of war, the blessings of peace, the delights of the domestic circle, 
the obligations due to society, and the woes entailed upon it by ambition, 
licentiousness, and indulgence of the passions ; " touched by this address," 
said he. " they would drop their arms, and return in harmony to their respec- 
" tive homes, when I would employ Tsze-loo in regulating military, and Yan- 
** hwuy civil concerns ; the one would restore order, the other maintain it." 
"You are an eloquent man," observed the philosopher. Yan-hwuy was 
silent, nor, until the master had insisted upon hearing his opinion, did he 
modestly say, that he wished for nothing more than humbly to co-operate 
with a virtuous and enlightened monarch, in banishing vice and flat ^ ery, 
encouraging sincerity and virtue, instructing the people, and amelioni ting 
their condition. "When all fulfilled their duties," he observed, "there 
" would be no need of warrioi*s to compel, nor rhetoricians to persuade men 
" to virtue ; so that the valour of Tsze-loo and the eloquence of Tsze-kung 
" would be equally superfltteus." " You are a wise man," said Confucius. 
" But which is the preferable scheme ? " asked the impatient Tsze-loo. " If 
" what has been suggested by Yan-hwuy," replied the philosopher coolly, 
" could be accomplished, mankind would retrieve and perpetuate their happi- 
"ness, without loss of blood, expenditure of property, or waste ^ of time in 
" elaborate discourses." 

There was a touch of satire in this hardly to be expected from the 
Sage ; but the gist of the advice he approved was noble. Carlyle is con- 
stantly harping upon the themes, that " he is the best and most efficient 
" reformer, who applies himself to the task of reforming himself," and that 
banishing vice and flattery, coupled with encouVaging sincerity and virtue, 
will do more for us as a nation than can ever be done either by monster guns 
or ships large enough to bridge the Channel. There are plenty who cai'p at 
his doctrines, but what man can deny his premises ? Bloodshed and eloquence 
are attractive, and the world has honoured them to the utmost stretch of its 
power ; yet, after all, there are reasons for believing it would be better to fall 
back upon the principles enunciated by Confucius. If the hour ever come 
when fustian is not considered disgraceful, and broadcloth is not accepted as 
proof of virtue, there will be reason for believing that the end of evil cfraweth 
nigh. 

It was his practice, in this manner, to make his disciples and pupils think 
for themselves, and discover the tnith by their own efforts, rather than lean 
upon his authority. " I teach you nothing,'* he often repeated, " but what 
"you might learn yourselves, if you made a proper use of your facidties. 
" What can be more simple and natural than the principles of that moral 
" code, the maxims of which I inculcate ? AU I tell you, our ancient sages 
" have practised before us, in the remotest times, namely, the observance of 
"the three fundamental laws of relation, between sovereign and subject, 
" father and child, husband and wife ; and the five capital virtues ; namely, 
" universal charity, impartial justice, conformity to ceremonies and established 
" usages, rectitude of heart and mind, and pure sincerity." P. W. P. 
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DID THE "parents OF JESUS BELIEVE IN THE 
INCARNATION P 

(Cottcluded^om p. 92.) 

In additKm to this, however, it is quite as serious an objection to tke idea 
that the parents of Jesus believed in his Divine nature, that they put him 
to learn the trade of his father. There is nothing derogatory to the honour 
of a man in labour, for it is the badge of independence and the sign of man- 
hood. But iti judging this matter, we cannot overlook the fact that when the 
supernatural operates upon man, he is compeUed to move out of his ordinary 
path. It may be possible for us to employ the highest man to perfbrfii the 
lowest offioee, but it would be exceedingly difficult. It might be withm our 
pow^ to set Cromwell to clettnse a sewer, Shakspere to drive a team, and 
Carlyle to attend a dustcart, if we did not know who and what they are ; but 
knowing one to be the gi-eat patriot soldier, the second to be the groid; 
dramatist, and the third to be the greatest moral teacher of his age, we ahoold 
find it exceedingly difficult to employ them in such low offices ; not, however, 
because of feeling that there is anything disgraceful in those forms of labour, 
but simply because of our consciousness that the men are by nature qualified 
and intended for much higher work. 

We read in old books of history, of King Alfred having been employed by 
the farmer's wife to attend to the baking of some cakes then on the stove. 
Instead of doing so he left them to burn, whereat she was very wroth ; but 
when informed who he was, her anger passed away, for then she felt that 
although there was nothing dishonourable in attending to the cakes, he was 
unfitted for^the task, because of being employed in thinfing of higher matters. 
This is not cited as a positive historical truth, for it is nothing of the kind, 
but it contains a subjective truth. They who are conscious of the higher 
qualifications, cannot bring themselves to furnish lower employment. And 
if this be so in relation to the human, how much more powerfully will it 
operate in relation to the Divine ! Imagine even that the spirit of one we 
laiew in our childhood could come back to earth to inhabit a human frame, 
and we were acquainted with the fact, is it possible we could employ that 
ghostly personage to paint our houses or print our books ? Is it not certain 
that our awe of the supernatural Would exert such authority over us as to 
prevent our setting them such a task ? Go, then, a step farther, and imagine 
the Divine Being incarnate in human form. Say that He who rules the 
Universe were embodied in a human form, and that we were fully conscious 
of the fact; say we had obtained our information through the interpo- 
sition of some superior intelligence — an angel having appeared and taught 
us this wonderful truth, so that we knew the matter to be as he had said, 
quite as clearly as Maiy must have known of Jesus — and that Divine Being 
either comes to our door to ask for employment, or in some other way places lis 
in the position of being able to employ Him in some menial office— Could we 
do so P Let every man answer the question for himself. We have no doubt 
that, duly considered, everyone would say, No, for the feeling of awe would 
prevent it. And in like manner it would have operated with the par^ts of 
Jesus. Had they believed in the story of the Tncamation as it is now believed, 
they would have been incapable of employing or treating him as other children 
were treated. All the miracles recorded in the Gospels fall short of the 
greatness of that one which was performed when they put Jeeus at the bench 
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to Ifeam liow to win his bread by daily labour, if they believed him to be 
bivine. But probably our readers, meditating upon all the facts, will agree 
with us, in saying that both Joseph and Mary acted in such a manner as to 
testify to the world that they believed not in the " Holy Incarnation." 

U we turn from the pai-ents to the son himself we find him exhibiting 
precisely the same sort of ignorance of the theory. It is clear to our minds 
that Jesus did not believe, and had not heard, the strange story of the Incar- 
nation, for had he done so, he would have made some allusion to it in his 
discourses or discussions. But he never once alluded to anything of the kind. 
Many orthodox writers have felt his silence to be an oppressive argument 
against the common theory ; they have been put to their wits' end to discover 
some plausible excuse, but, as a rule which knows no exception, lailurfe 
marked all the attempts. The amiable Dr. Pye Smith endeavoured to meet 
the difficulty in the following manner. He says, " The fact in question was of 
the most private and delicate nature possible, and, as to human attestation, 
it rested of necessity solely on the word of Mary herself, the person most 
deeply interested. Joseph's mind was satisfied with regard to her honour 
and veracity by a divine vision ; which, in whatever way it was evinced to 
him to be no delusion, was still a private and personal affair. But these were 
not the kind of facts to which the first teachers of Christianity were in the 
habit of appealing. The miracles on which they rested their claims. Were sueh 
as had multiplied witnesses to attest them, and generally enemies not less 
than friends. Here, then, we see a reason why Jesus and his disciples did 
not refer to the circumstances so peculiar and necessarily private. At the 
same time let it not be forgotten that our Lord, in repelling the assaults of 
his enemies, habitually insisted upon the spotlessness of his character [P] ; 
but if there had been any ambiguity about his origin, it is more than probable 
that their malignant industry would have brought it forward to his disparage- 
ment,* as they did not hesitate to do in the case of a poor man whom they 
thought they might insult with impunity.f Surely, also, reason and feeling 
dictate that there is a high propriety, a sort of national congruity, in the idea 
that He who was to be the Saviour of men from sin should receive his bodily 
frame in a manner absolutely free from the semblance of any pre-disposition 
to moral infirmity."t 

Here the fact of silence is admitted, but the excuse is valueless. The 
delicacy of the subject pertains only to our own age and country. In Eng- 
land there is some difficulty in speaking upon such themes, but no such diffi- 
culty was felt in the East ; at the time when Jesus lived, it was not con- 
sidered to be in the least indelicate to allude to subjects which a man dares 
not to speak of in modern society. Proof of this is furnished in both the Old 
and New Testaments, for, as all its readers are but too painfully aware, the 
language is exceedingly plain and indelicate. Obviously, then, the plea in 
defence of silence is misconceived, and quite as much out of place as it would 
be to say that Nebuchadnezzar stormed Jerusalem and destroyed its build- 
ings with the aid of a detachment of Armstrong guns. 

But even had it heen true that the subject called for gentle handling, it 
is also true that its importance -as an element to demonstrate to the Jews 
that Jesus was really a Divine Being would not only have justified, but 
positively dtematlded that it shotdd be spoken of and proved. There was no 

* But if 13ie miracalona •onception were not spoken of until after tbeir death, what then ? They 
had nothing to complain of in his being the son of Joseph and Mary, 
■f Jx>hn, ix. 34. t Dr. Smith. Christian Testimony to the Messiah, toI. i. p. 411, 4th ed. 
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word that could be uttered which could influence and convince the people 
more than the furnishing a proof of this would have done. It would have 
been unanswerably decisive, and had the proof been publicly furnished the 
world would have been spared from innumerable evils. For the great contest 
has always beeu, not about what Jesus said, but what is said of Jesus. Men do 
not say that he spoke falsely when teaching, but that others have spoken 
falsely of him. And especially in relation to this miraculous conception, 
even the orthodox believer must be pained by feeling his incapacity to cite 
Jesus as a believer. 

Unhappily, in modern days, men speak of those times and persons as if 
they had had the four Gospels for popular reading, the same as we have. 
But even according to the most orthodox views, those accounts were not 
written until thirty years after the death of Jesus, and Jesus himself was 
thirty years old when he began to teach. So that if the events reported by 
Matthew and Luke had occurred, and even if they had become known to a 
few, the great bulk of those who knew of them had passed away, and those 
who remained knew them not. Thirty years work a great change in the 
personal of a people, and hence there was a positive necessity for Jesus 
publicly alluding to his miraculous birth, in order that those unto whom he 
spake should be made acquainted with a fact so momentous. For if it were 
necessary that the miracle should be wrought, it was equally necessary it 
should be attested. 

But he did not ! Nay, not only did Jesus avoid speaking about his 
birth, not only did he fail to say he was a divinely generated being, but he 
positively gave his assent to the proposition that Joseph was his father. He 
who hears a marvellous statement made pertaining to himself and does not 
contradict, attests its truth ; and he also who has been bom in a miraculous 
manner, and hears himself spoken of as an ordinary human being, attests the 
falsehood if he do not protest against it. When the people, gathered 
round him, said, " Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father a^id 
" mother we know ? how is it then that he saith, I came down from 
" heaven ? " * Jesus did not cut them short by saying " Joseph was not 
" my father." If modem men say he was the son of Joseph and Mary, they 
are instantly cut short and informed he was miraculously bom, and surely 
that was the very answer Jesus would have given to these men had he been 
able to do so. Had he believed himself to be a supernatural being, super- 
naturally bora, he was too wise not to know that the proof would have shaken 
all his opponents, and too generous not to have furnished it. * 
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Acting in accordance with the desire of many friends, it has been resolved 
to keep the List of Subscribers to the above work open until the first of 
March, 1861. The Subscription, £1. Is., may be forwarded to our Printer, 
Mr. W. OsTELL, Hart Street Bloomsbury, or to the Author, Dr. P. W. 
Pebfitt, 20, Hemingford Terrace, Barnsbury. The first of the three 
volumes is now in the press, and will be delivered in March, and the third 
volume not later than September. 

We have just issued 
'THE OEIGIN AND AUTHORITY O? THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES,' 
Which may be had from our Publishers, Price One Shilling. 

* John vi. 4?. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE LIFE AND CAREER OF 80L0M0N. 

It frequently occurs to the mind as a remarkable fact that many celebrated men of 
the Past who are renowned for possessing particular virtues ; who are held up 
before us as the types and examples of a marked superiority, have yet no facts or 
anecdotes recorded in their written liyes which at all correspond with their tra- 
ditional character, so as to justify the honour bestowed upon them. They are 
famed for their virtue, magnanimity, heroism, patience, piety, or adherence to 
duty, but we have no iUustrative examples, and cannot therefore maintain in argu- 
ment that they were, in their daily lives, what tradition has represented. As we 
have ahready seen, there are no facts recorded in the history to justify us in con- 
cluding that Abraham was such a "glorious Father of the J'aithiul" as he is said 
to have been. Take all the facts into the light shed by the history, examine them 
side by side with the manners and religious usages of his age, and at once we 
perceive not only the impossibility of ranking him so far above, out even of placing 
nim with upright and faithful souls, or of treating him otherwise than as a man 
who was unfaithful even to his limited perceptions. We ask, not that his moral 
conduct shall equal the standard of moral greatness as estimated in our own age, 
for that would oe unfair ; but we are justified in rejecting him as unfaithful when, 
as the history reveals, we see him violating the moral principles commonly main- 
tained in his time. Then, when we reflect upon the facts recorded of Isaac and 
Jacob, we feel their incompatibility with the characters given them by tradition. 
Good men we cannot call them, and yet they are presented to us as the finest 
examples. How can we join the general chorus, and proclaim the patience of 
Job P Was he patient when cursing the hour in which lie was bom ? patievt in 
his discussions ? or in his assertions that he suffered through injustice P There is 
not a preacher in the land who would recognise us as patient were we to employ 
the same language, and curse our lot as bitterly as Job cursed his. I question not 
the moral grandeur of the poem, but only the tradition and the practice of our 
Churches in settine him up as the model of that virtue which he did not possess. 
And David, too, who is spoken of so highly, who is preached up as one of the 
greatest of men, have we not recently looked into the facts without succeeding 
in disooverine one reason for believing him to have been a " man after God's own 
" heart "? If it were so, if indeed and in truth he was loved by the Eternal Source 
of Truth, if he were the paragon of virtue who never erred save upon one point, then 
undoubtedly that which we find in the Bible, and call the story of David, must be 
totally untrue. Yet what is true we cannot say, seeing that no other story has 
reached our age, and hence his real life must remain unknown. 

And is it not particularlv strange that these Hebrew heroes should need so 
much attention that all the Churches of the land should be busy developing their 
histories and theories P They are said to be the greatest, purest, wisest, and most 
disinterested of men, and yet no reader can discover these characteristics in the 
story until the modem painters have been called in to paint a commentary, which 
is to serve as a guide ror the uninitiated. Is it possiole to conceive the amount 
of writing, the bod^ of printing, or the long hours of expository preaching, con- 
stantly undertaken in order to prove, or, at least, to satisfy men, that Abraham 
was faithful, that Jacob was honest, that David was pious, and that Solomon was 
wise P And yet, although so much has been done in this direction, the world 
seems to be no nearer the belief, and obviouslv the work must be gone all over 
again. Yes, again and a^aiu, until the bubble bursts, and the masses dare to see 
for themselves. But is it not a most remarkable fact, that those who are the 
real world-heroes have no priesthood to defend them, no clergy weekly to preach 
in order to maintain their reputation, and yet they live in honour P It is true, 
after all, that corks cannot keep a lie for ever floating, and that the tmth needs 
them not. Let the story of Joan of Arc be told to the world, und I undertake to 



say thero will be but one conviction as to her purity and worth. AU who hear 
the whole will conclude at once that her patriotism was of the highest, and that 
her memory can never be allowed to perish from the annals of our race. And who 
would dream of attempting to jrove that George Washington loved America, and 
was as simple as earnest in his ami to achieve her freedomf Tell the stoiy simply 
from be^ixmiik^ to end, aind every listener will see at a glance the impoBaibility of 
questioning either the patriotism or virtue of this American hero. Who would 
dream of arguing that John Howard was a philanthropist? ol entering ii^ 
debate with a man who declared that Napoleon was a coward ? or of defendii^ 
^ position that Shelley was a poet ? We need only give the aoti<ma of Howard 
the Dattk scenes in which Napoleon played so distinguished a part, and the writings 
of SheUey, without adding any commentary, for these bear all a light within them- 
selves which reveals their true nature. Argumentative proof is as vsdueless as 
it is unnecessary in these cases, and such reputations stand by their own inherent 
▼iti^tv. And so with the mighty names of Greece and Bottie» whi^ have no 
priesthood to preach in thek defence, or to mamtain their honour. They stand 
tree, and ask no apologists. But when we come to these '^greatest and purest 
^* men," then it is defenders are required — not to prove that good men ahonld 
be loved, but to prove that these men were good. It is an unending labour ; lor, 
aks ! it is ever beginning anew, and perhaps it will be best for men to abandon 
aHogelher a task which is too hard of performance. 

Tliink of the wisdom of Solomon and the wisdom of Socrates \ The one has 
had millions upon millions of paid advocates ; millions upon millions of human 
souls trained mto the habit oi praise, and into that of persecuting all who dis- 
praused him, while the other has had no well-organised system thrcmgh whk^ his 
words and memory were kept alive; and yet at the presMit hour, so &r as the 
edueated are concerned, there is a wider and deeper veneration ol Socrates than 
of Solomon, and a more profound conviction of his wisdom. One has been fMre- 
served from sinking through the efforts of a paid priesthood, but the other has 
mamtained his position upon the tide of Time through his own buoyancy. Tke 
wisdom oi the I^an is made manifest to the simplest hearer, but it eannot be so 
taught of the Hebrew. What his reputation as a wise man rests upon it is now 
impossible to discover. Generally, as we know, he is called the auth(»r of ^' Eccle- 
^ siastes," and were that true we should be prepared to assent, with some limita- 
tions, to his being pronounced wise ; but he did not write that work, as I irill 
unmistakably prove in mv next lecture, and, consequently, all the wisdom attri- 
buted to him through that production must be suotracted. Then there is the 
** Song of Solomon,^ a writing that has been, I will not say universally misunderstood 
— ^for that would be assuming ignorance on the part of men whom we know were 
not i^orant — but one which has been most grossly misrepresented, as will be 
seen m an after lecture. Was this the writing of Solomon r Certainly not ; and 
even if it were, it would be hard to infer the highest wisdom as the possession of 
the writer. But what of the Proverbs, and the wise philosophy, the conoentmted 
experienee, which lie beneath proverbial sayings? I shall not discuss just 
now either the abstract truth of proverbs, or tneir practical value, but I estimate 
them both very low indeed, and would rather not be compelled to seek wisdom 
under such disguises. Still, however, without discussing their abstract value, we 
have to answer the question. Did Solomon write them ? and either we shall believe 
the Church, which says he did write them, or the Bible, which says he did not. 
But, taking this as doubtful, where, then, are we to look for that high degree of 
wisdom wmch made him the wonder and gloty of his age ? It is nard to say 
where, but this evening we will look carmlly into the records of his life, and 
endeavour to eliminate the meaning and value of the facts, and this dcme'we 
shall be prepared to judge fairly of the wisdom he exhibited as a man, as a citisen, 
as a king, and perhaps, too, as a statesman. 

Indeed, if we judge Solomon as men who approve the policy of Maehiavel, 
we shall aeclare nis statesmanship profound, for at the commencement of his 
reign he adopted the policy of slaying his opponents and rivals. As you remem- 



ber, he wss the son of Batbsheba, the widow of the mnzdered Uriah» and ^ God 
' had ffiTen him as a comfort ' to the sinner kin^ . Of his youth we know nothing ; 
we omy hear of him as advanced in years, and as the futuie king. He was not 
the elder-bom, but the fayourite-bom, and hence his elevation. David had esta- 
blished his throne, and with it the riffht of bestowal. In the history we read that 
God gave the throne to Solomon, and instmpted David to that effect. I will not 
say that the people were not thus taught, yet, before we say it was reaUy so, we 
must determme the vahie of David's word. " Did he declare the truth ? It rests 
upon his testimonv, and we may be pardoned for declining to accept the word of 
Va,\id as the word of Qod. Still, although the king had desisnated Solomon to 
the throne, there was a party in Israel who desired that Adonijah should reign, and 
they took steps to brin^ about that end. There is a narrative in the First Book 
of Kings in wtiich the history of, the transaction is clearly given : — " llien Adonijah 
'* the son of Haggith exalted himself, saying, I will be King: and he prepared him 
** chariots and horsemen, and fifty men to run before him. And his father had not 
** displeased him at any time in saying. Why hast thou done so P and he also was 
*' a very goodly msm ; and his mother bare him after Absalom. And he conferred 
" with Joab the son of Zeruiah, and with Abiathar the priest : and thev following 
*' Adonijah helped him. But Zadok the priest, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, 
''and iNathan the prophet, and Shimei, and Bei, and the mighty men which 
"belonged to David, were not with Adonijah. And Adonijah slew sheep and 
** oxen and fat cattle by the stone of Zoheletb, which is by En-rogel, and csJied all 
" his brethren the king's sons, and all the men of Judah the king^s servants." 

Adonijah desired to be king, but he lacked policy. He called some of the 
mighty men, but not the mightiest. He called the soldiers, but not the priests, 
ana that was fatal to his arms. Nathan the prophet looked with an evil eye upon 
these doings, and, being a man of deep policy, he " spake unto Bath*sheba the 
"mother of Solomon, saying, Hast thou not heard tnat Adonijah the son of 
" Haggith doth reign, and David our Lord knoweth it not P Now therefore come, 
** let me, I pray thee, give thee counsel, that thou may est save thine own life, and 
" the life of thy son Solomon. 60 and get thee in unto king David, and say unto 
"him. Didst not thou, my lord, O king, swear unto thine handmaid, saying, 
<* Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne P 
" why then doth Adonijah reign P Behold, while thou yet talkest there with the 
"king, I also will come in after thee, and confirm thy words.'' In modern times 
we should call this scheming to shift a crown. — What was it when Natlum did it P 
But of course the mother obeyed, and the whole scene is worth recording : — " And 
"Bathsheba went in unto the kin^ into the chamber :^ and the kiuff was very old; 
" and Abishag the Shunammite ministered unto the b'ng. And Batn-sheba l)Owed, 
" and did obeisance unto the king. And the king said. What wouldest thou P 
" And she said ipto him. My lord, thou swarest by the Lord thy God \mto thine 
" handmaid, saying. Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign after me, and he shall 
•'flit ujKm my throne. And now, behold, Adonijah reigneth; and now, my lord 
" the king, thou knowest it not : and he hath slain oxen and fat cattle and sheep 
" in abundance, and hath oalled all the sons of the king, and Abiathar the priest, 
" and Joab the captain of the host : but Solomon thy servant hath he not called. 
" And thou, my lord, king, the eyes of all Israel are upon thee, that thou 
•' shonldest tell them who sheul sit on the throne of my lord the king after him. 
" Otherwise it shall come to piuu when my lord the \mg shall sleep with his 
" &thers, that I and my son Solomon shall be eounted as offenders. 

"And, lo, whUe she yet talked with the king, Nathan the prophet also came in. 
'* And they told the king, saying. Behold Nathan the prophet. And when he was 
"come in Dcfore the king, he bowed himself before tne king with his face to the 
"ground. And Nathan said. My lord, king, hast thou said, Adonijah shall reign 
" after me, and he shall sit upon my throne P For he is gone down this day, 
"and hath slain oxen and fat cattle and sheep in abundance, and hath called all the 
" king's sonsy and the captains of the host, and Abiathar the priest ; and, behold, 
"they eat and drink before him, and say, Qod pave king Adonijah. But me, even 
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"me thy servant, and Zadok the priest, and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada, and thy 
"servant Solomon, hath he not called. Is this thing done by my lord the king, 
" and thou hast not shewed it unto thy servant, who should sit on the throne of my 
"lord the king after him ? 

"Then king David answered and said, Call me Bath-sheba. And she came into 
"the kind's presence, and stood before the king. And the king sware, and said, 
"Ajs the lord liveth, that hath redeemed my soul out of all mstress, even as I 
"sware unto thee by the Lord God of Israel, saying. Assuredly Solomon thy son 
"shall reign after me, and he shall sit upon my throne in my stead; even so will I 
" certainly do this day. Then Bath-sheba bowed with her face to the earth, and 
"did reverence to the king, and said. Let ,my lord king David live for ever. 

" And king David said. Call me 2iadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and 
"Benaiah the son of Jehoiada. And they came before the king. The king also 
" said unto them. Take with you the servants of your lord, and cause Solomon my 
" son to ride upon mine own mule, and brins him down to Gihon : And let Tadcii 
"the priest and Nathan the prophet anoint him there king over Israel: and bloif 
" ye with the trumpet, and say, God save king Solomon. Then ye shall come up 
" after him, that he may come and sit upon my throne ; for he shaU be king in my 
" stead : and I have appointed him to be ruler over Israel and over Judah. And 
" Benaiah the son of Jehoiada answered the king, and said. Amen : the Lord God 
" of my lord the king say so too. As the Lord hath been with my lord ike king, 
"even so be he with Solomon, aud make his throne greater than the throne of my 
"lord kin» David. . . . And Zadok the priest took an horn of oil out of the 
" tabemacie, and anointed Solomon. And they blew the trumpet; and all the 
"people said, God save king Solomon. And all the people came up after him, and 
" the people piped their pipes, and rejoiced with great joy, so that the earth rent 
"with the sound of them. 

"And Adonijah and all the guests that were with liim heard it as they had 
"made an end of eating. And when Joab heard the sound of the trumpet, he said, 
" Wherefore is this noise of the city bein^ in an uproar? And while he yet spake, 
"behold, Jonathan the son of Abiathar tne priest came : and Adonijah said unto 
" him. Come in ; for thou art a valiant man, and bringest good tidmgs. And 
" Jonathan answered and said to Adonijah, Yeriljr our lord king David hath made 
' Solomon king. And the king hath sent with mm Zadok the priest, and Nathan 




' priest and Nathan the prophet have anomted him king in Gihon : and they i 
" come up from thence rejoicing, so that the city rang again. This is the noiae 
"that ye have heard. And also Solomon sitteth on the throne of the kingdom. 
"And moreover the king's servants came to bless our lord king David, saying, 
"God' make the name of Solomon better than thy name, and make his throne 
"greater than thy throne. And the king bowed himself upon the bed. And sdso 
" tlius said the king. Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, wnich hath given one to 
" sit on my throne this day, mine eyes even seeing it. And all the guests that 
"were with Adoniiah were afraid, and rose up, and went every man his way. 

" And Adonijah feared because of Solomon, and arose, and went, and caught 
"hold on the horns of the altar. And it was told Solomon, saying, Behdd, 
" Adonijah feareth king Solomon ; for, lo, he hath caught hold on the horns of the 
" altar, saying, Let king Solomon swear unto me to dsij that he will not slay his 
" servant with the sword. And Solomon said. If he will shew himself a worthy 
"man, there shall not an hair of him fall to the earth : but if wickedness shall be 
" found in him, he shall die. So kin£; Solomon sent, and they brought him down 
** from the altar. And he came and bowed himself to king Solomon : and Solomon 
"said unto him, Go to thine house.'' 

{To be continued.) 
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BUTLER AND THE APOLOGISTS. 

AccoBPiNG to the clerical theory, the gi*eatest work yet written in defence 
of the orthodox religion is that known as " Butler's Analogy." Churchmen 
are very proud of it, and usually, when anxious inq^uirers ask their pastors to 
solve some religious problem which has caused them to feel very uneasy, 
they advise a reading of that work, which they seem to look upon as a sort of 
panacea for all sceptical affections. It happens, however, that in the majority 
of instances wherein the advice is given, it is evident either that they have not 
eomprehended the question proposed, or that they have not read the book, for 
it contains no answer to any of the more important objections which occur to 
the mind of the modem inquirer. It is called a great bulwark of revealed 
religion, but every thoughtful man who has read it as it deserves to be read, 
knows it is nothing of the kind. Its author designed to show that as much 
may be said against *' Natural " as against " Eevealed Eeligion." He starts 
with the statement that, as there are difficulties in the way of our comprehend- 
ing nature, so the same difficulties may be expected in relation to revelation, 
and the whole work is devoted to the proof of that proposition. There is no 
attempt made, or even proposed, in order to prove the tnith of those works 
which are said to have come into existence through God inspiring human 
beings to compose them ; neither is any attempt made to lessen the various 
diffi^tiet which meet the inquirer who is diligently engaged comparing the 
various books, chapters, and doctrines. All the skill aiid power of the author 
is devoted to the task of showing that such difficulties were to be looked for. 
Over and over again it is set forth of difficulties, that, as we meet with them 
in nature, therefore they are to be looked for in revelation. His argument is 
based upon analogy, but the same analogy is fatal to all revelation theories. 
For instance, it is of the utmost consequence to man that he should become 
correctly informed respecting the nature and effects of various bodies found 
in the heart and upon the surface of the earth. To mistake the nature of 
aiaenic is fatal ; to take foxglove and belladonna in mistake for simple herbs 
it fatal to thjB body, and, according to the theory of the Churches, fatal to the 
soul also. They say tlutt th6 b6dy must be preserved for a tixxie, in order that 
tbe sotQ may b^ saved. Does it not follow, then, that men should have had 
letelations m^e unto them respecting the nature of various agents which 
Vol. V. New Sbmbs. Vol. I. I 
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would poison ? All agree that we have not. All seem to be satisfied that 
Grod will not give anything of the kind, and by analogy it may be arguedi 
therefore, He will not furnish revelations of any other character. 

Probably, it is to the poverty of the clerical mind we are to attribute the 
praise bestowed upon a treatise of this character, for a littU reflection would 
have served to show' any one that the existence of one difficulty in nature fur- 
nishes no proof that a second in " revelation " came from Heaven, as it would 
satisfy all that, when God condescends to reveal His will to mankind, He 
will do so quite as plainly as it could be done by a human being, so that 
doubt as to His meaning will be impossible. The idea of a revelation is that 
God has undertaken to explain to man certain things which man could not 
discover for himself, and we submit that, in such a case, it is not to be 
expected there will be any difficulty in understanding what is meant. The 
author had evidently forgotten that a revelation is a laying bare the truth, 
and, consequently, that it is not reasonable to expect any difficulty in com- 
prehending the meaning, such as we encounter when we plunge into the 
heart of the earth to reed its history, or move amid the stiprs to dJAcoter the 
laws by which they are sustained in motion. 

At some future period we shall endeavour to reply to that work, when, as 
a light tfisk, we shall lay bare its many fallacies. At present, it is merely 
noticed because, although imperfectly, it suggests the truth that we must en- 
counter difficulties in dl our inquiries as we now exist, dependant as we are 
upon human teachers, none of whom are capable of conveying their full 
meaning in any known form of words, we must expect in all great works to 
find many passages which will require close thought, in order that we may 
reach the meaning of the writer. Nothing, indeed, is more difficult than to 
convey in simple words a series of abstract ideas. The works of such men 
as Sir Thomas Brown, Immanuel Kant, and Schelling, require, for their due 
appreciation, that the reader shall pause frequently in his course, in order to 
make sure that he has caught the idea the author wished to convey. And not 
unfrequently it happens, as in solving some of the higher geometrical pro- 
blems, the work has to be done over again, because at some point in the 
argument, or the calculation, our attention failed, or om* signs were wrongly 
arranged — there is nothing for it but care, patience, and intense mental 
application. 

But, although admitting this, it is to be argued, in opposition to Butler, 
that the rule does not apply to the series of facts recorded in the Grospels. 
There are discourses of Jesus, which will tax all a man's power of thought in 
order fully to appreciate his meaning, and in relation to such portions of the 
Gospels great latitude must be conceded ; but the same latitude cannot be 
extended to the other parts in which professed historical narratives are given. 
There may be a seeming contradiction in the doctrines taught, which, how- 
ever, will probably turn out to be no contradiction at all when we put forth 
all our power of thought to comprehend the deeper meanings which lie be- 
neath the passages ; but thought can exercise no power strong enough to 
harmonise the contradictions about the time when the twelve disciples were 
called, about the ministry of Jesus in Galilee, and numberless discrepancies 
of a similar character. 

The usual practice of biblicists is to shield the latter class of contradictions 
behind the sound argument that protects the others, but such a course is alik« 
inHmoral and &tal to the progress of truth. Each division must stand or fall 
by itself; for, as no historical demonstration of the falsity of many gospel nar- 
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ratives will serve to destroy the truth, which lies embedded, like a rich vein of 
ore^ in some of the discourses, so that truth cannot be dted to prove the, cor- 
rectness of statements which, in other ways, have been demonstrated to be 
false. If gold and iron are put into one vessel, they do not change each 
olber^B nature, and it is as unreasonable to ai^ue that, because the gold is 
proven to be gold, therefore the iron with which it is mixed is gold also, as 
to say that, because th«re is truth of the highest order in some of the reported 
discourses, therefore the false narratives are true also. 

In all ages, the intelligent students of the New Testament have been ren- 
dered painfully conscious of the existence of these contrary elements, and henee 
have eome the various protests against the Christian theory. In the early days 
of Christianity, the fictitious portions were not permitted to operate very 
largely for evil, because of the fact that the Christian consciousness was held 
to be supreme above all that was recorded in books. Ionatius advised his 
hearers to do nothing but in accordance with the Christian consciousness. To 
bim it appeared, as it has done to the Society of Friends, that the power within 
is supreme over all that is without, and while that remained as the conviction of 
the teachers, there was no ground for any critical disquisitions upon the truth 
of what tradition was preserving wherewith to form our Grospels. But when 
those Gospels were erected into the absolute standards of Christian truth, 
when they were declared to be supreme over the conscience, and men were 
oalled upon, irrespective of their perceptions, to declare that all their contents 
were true, a protest was entered, and &om that hour to the present it has been 
earnestly repeated. Brave men have, over and over again, demanded that at 
least some show of evidence should be furnished, but none was given, and they 
were silenced. What will the Ohmxjh do, now that her own leading members 
are speaking out P What answer can be given to the Oxford Essayists P They 
have not told all the truth, as yet, and probably because the men were afraid 
of killing too many with fright all at once ; they have more to tell, and it will 
be told. We rejoice greatly, because, now that the war has begun within the 
ran]m of the clergy, there is every reason for hoping the heads of the 
Establishment will consent to put out a defence — ^not a diatribe, without dther 
charity or reason. They are challenged to the proof now, and it will go hard 
if they do not find Butler to be a broken reed, from which no help can come ; 
and, losing him, they may look out into the universe, and say, behold ! we have 
no friend upon our side. 

The Bishop of Oxford knew well enough what he was driving at when he 
said that a time of trouble was coming, in which churchmen would be severely 
tried ; and while lamenting that the intellectual giants are no longer to be found 
within the charmed circles, he indicates his fear of failure. The Churches 
have trusted to the books and authoiity of the dead, but, as the writers were 
not conversant with the facts of science, as laid bare in modem times, they 
could not do more than meet the difficulties of their own age. To-day, the 
Church is called upon by her own children to justify her teaching, and to show 
that her sacred books are in harmony with that book of Nature, which never 
lies. It is useless for her to answer that Butler wrote his Analogy to satisfy 
all minds ; useless to declare that his work is enough for all reasonable men. 
It has been weighed in the balances, and found wanting ; for they who are 
efimestly seeking after the truth cannot any longer be satisfied with being told 
that the difficulties of revelation are to be overlooked, because there are kindred 
difficulties in nature. 

P. W. P* 
12 
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GHARACTEEISTICS OP THE REFOBMATION,— VIII. 

LANGUEDOC ; THE LAND OF HEEESY. 

Even as, in looking upon the physical world, we see the ocean ever imping- 
ing upon the land and washing it away, and the land constantly encroachi]^ 
upon the ocean and diiving it back, so in history we see a similar struggle 
going on between civilisation and barbarism — the difference being this, that, 
whereas the land and ocean mutually compensate for their several encroach- 
ments, and the balance remains always the same, civilisation is an ever- 
widening sea, destined in the end to submerge the barbarism with which it 
is at war. Some such movement as this was going on in Europe in the midst 
of the Dark Ages. The superstition and ignorance fostered by the Church, 
never utterly extinguished the science and learning of antiquity, or succeeded 
in destroying the germs of truth planted in a former time. We have seen 
that when civilisation w^ driven from the West it found a home in the East. 
These germs of truth had akeady made their appearance in the teachings of 
Berenger, Abelard, and others; while the wave of civilisation, which had 
receded for a time, was now again to impinge upon the Eui'opean barbarism, 
and gradually gain upon it. 

Taking a map of Europe, and tracing the frontiers of the present Empire 
of France, towards the South, it will be seen that a portion of Southern France 
forms the coast-line of the Mediterranean. The portion of France thus washed 
by the Mediterranean, and lying between the Pyrenees on the West and the 
Italian Alps on the East, was in the twelfth century a country distinct fix)m 
France, known as Languedoc, "An aged land is this Languedoc," 
says Michelet, "you meet here ruins on ruins — the Camisards upon the 
" Albigenses, the Saracens upon the Goths, under these, the Eomans, then 
" the Iberians." It jnay be called the cnulle of European civilisation, for 
there it was the Greeks set up their first colony, long ere the Eoman Empire 
was founded. Since then the Eoman glory rose, and waned, and set, and 
rough Northern Goths took possession. Later on, but in a time which we 
call ancient, the Saracens swarmed over those Pyrenees and bid fair to make 
their footing good in this old land. There Charles Martel, the father of 
Charlemagne, fought out the matter with them, and drove them back into 
Spain. And in the twelfth century, once again emerged from barbarism, 
Languedoc, now the home of the Troubadours, has a language and a 
literature, while all the rest of Europe uses the barbarous dialects which 
sprang out of the junction of the Latin with the vernacular of the bar- 
barians who seized the Boman provinces. No history, no poem, hardly a 
ballad or a song even has yet appeared in any other than the language of 
Languedoc, while the Proven9al, the beautiful language of Oc, is abneady 
rich in poetry, satire, and song. 

Thus, in the midst of the surrounding darkness, a civilisation had grown 
up in this Languedoc. A fertile country was well cultivated by an indus- 
trious people. Political freedom was existent among them, and each of the 
many rich cities of this region was a little republic. Feudalism had never 
made good its footing here, owing to the old Boman law, and the franchises 
arising out of it, never having been completely destroyed. This, then, was the 
country which became the scene of the fu*st great insurrection against the 
despotism of the Church. Before, however, proceeding to the oonsideration 
of that, we must seek to understand why this Languedoc presented so strong a 
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contrast to the rest of Earope. The causes were manifold ; but still, such 
as have ever been powerful to produce the same results. The people were a 
mixed race ; Greek, Boman, Celt, Groth, and Saracen, had all contributed 
something. Moreover, Languedoc was in close proximity, throughout those 
Middle Ages, to Moorish Spain, and in constant intercourse with the Saracens. 
Here, long before they ventured into other parts of Europe, men versed in 
all the learning of the Saracen schools of Granada and Cordova, foimd a 
ready welcome. Among this polished people, merchants from all countries 
found a constant market for their wares, and in the marts of Narbonue and 
Toulouse men of all nations met,jiot a few of whom would become residents 
in a country at once fertile, wealthy, free, and civilised. In the contact of various 
races, as all history show's, there has ever lain one of the most powei-ful agencies 
of civilisation. Nor was it a contact of races only, but of creeds, opinions, 
manners, customs, thoughts, and ideas. Thus the Languedo9ians became 
cosmo^lite and tolerant ; they could not hate the MussulmaD, with whom they 
came mto such frequent contact, as did the Norman or the Breton, who met 
him only on the field of battle. The existence of great cities, too, with their 
charters and liberties, many of them dating from the Eoman times, must be 
remembered as another cause of the ciiolisation of Languedoc, while the 
free and enlightened spirit of the citizens, tended to secure their continuance 
and to diffuse an atmosphere of freedom throughout the province — a freedom 
which was not only political but religious too. Something of the free spirit 
of the mountaineer was found here also from the close contiguity of the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. 

In the presence of all these civilising agencies, and the absence of the 
two great degrading influences of an unreasoning faith in the Church and of 
Feufidism, we find no difficulty in understanding why the Provencjals furnish 
us with the curious spectacle of civilisation in the midst of barbarism ; nor 
why, when the time arrived, the spirit of religious liberty should find its 
home here ; nor, alas ! why Priestcraft should so ruthlessly seek to exterminate, 
not only the heresy, but the very people, when this, the earliest home of 
civilisation in Europe, became the theatre of the first great struggle between 
PriestCTaft and Freedom. Through the Troubadours this spiiit of freedom 
spoke. In their writings we learn what the moral and religious blemishes of 
the age were, and the con-uption, vice, and cupidity of the Church and 
Priesthood formed the never-failing object of their keenest satire. As in the 
case of Berenger and the movement within the Church, so we find with the 
reform movements without the Church, that they commenced in the revolt 
of the moral sense. Long before any charge of heresy or false doctrine was 
made, or perhaps was possible, the Troubadours had attacked with boldness 
and vehemence the ambition, vice, and covetousness of the clergy; keen 
derision, coarse humour, and pointed satire were the instruments they used. 
Their attacks arose not out of any deep-seated indignation, but were made in 
the spirit of freedom againt a class equally tyrannical and shameless. They 
saw the weak points, and these they attacked with weapons it was im- 
possible tp resist — those of ridicule and satire. 

Many of the Provencal songs and poems have come down to our times, 
and in them we are enabled to read the spirit of the people and the character 
of the system they attacked. They said, " of the Church, that yielding to the 
" cupidity by which she suffered herself to be governed, she sold pardons for 
" all kinds of iniquity at a paltry price ; of the priests, that they were eager to 
" grasp wealth with both hands, whatever wretchedness it might occasion, that 



" they sometimes used prayer and sometimes the sharp edge of the sword, as a 
"means of persecution— -deluding some with God, others with the deril; of 
** Borne, that she despised God and the saints, and that craft andtreacheiy of 
" all kinds leagued together and lurked there/'* " Viler than a priest ! " " I 
" would as soon be a priest 1 " became proyerbial expressions in Languedoc. 
So great was the contempt of the Proven^l gentry for the clergy that they 
woiQd never bring up their children to the priesthood, and aided greatly in 
lowering the priestly office in the common estimation, by giving the livings to 
their servants and bailiflfs. "I hold," said Raymond of Castehiau, "that 
" St. Peter and St. Andrew were egregious lipols to suffer so much for the 
"sake of God, if the black monks, with their gluttony and love making, the 
"White monks with their lying bulls, and the rest with their pride, usury, 
" and cupidity, are to be saved also." Here spoke the true Proven^, and 
with the same feelings all classes of the people regarded tbe priests and 
monks. The Church was a by-word with them. 

With the Provencal civilisation and literature, had come also freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech. It is not therefore to be wondered at, that 
Languedoc became the place where heresy first grew powerful. We must, 
just for a moment," glance at the sources whence the pecidiar form of the 
heresy was derived. To find these, we have to travel back to the earliest 
times of Christianity. So is it ever, nothing is lost in history ; the roots of the 
present lie deep down in the past. Manners and customs which we are in the 
daily habit of following, if traced to their sources, would be found to be 
connected with old Koman, or Greek, or Scandinavian, or even Egyptian 
superstitions and usages. Our Christmas Day, with its rgoicings, and 
strange associations, finds its historical explanation in the Norse mythology 
and the customs of heathen Eome ; and it is the same with much else of our dafly 
environment and common life. Thus, in sober truth, to-day is linked in a 
thousand ways with the oldest of the centuries. So it was that Paulidans, 
an^ Catharists, Bogomiles, and Manichees, sects which arose in the Bast in 
the eorliest ages of the Christian era, and which, suffering persecution at the 
hands of the Greek Emperors and Church Authorities, had fled into the wild 
lands of Bulgaria, and the mountain fastnesses of the Alps, here, in this 
twelfth century, bore their fruit among the people of Languedoc. The 
concourse of men arriving at the marts of Narbonne and Toulouse, and other 
Provencal cities, had brought with them the doctrines which, though pro- 
scribed so long before, had never been utterly destroyed. The PauHdan 
theology, which is represented to have been a mixture of the doctrines 
profbssed by the modem Calvinists, with others derived irom the Manichees, 
had by far the largest share in the after-development of the Provencal heresy- 
producing on the one hand a rival Manichsean Church, having its Some at 
Toulouse, and on the other, a great popular reformative movement^ 
represented by the Albigenses, the Waldenses, and others. With these arose 
the first great contest in which the Church was engaged, and which may be 
looked upon as the first act in the great drama of the Reformation. With 
this contest a new era commences both in the history of Europe and of the 
Church, The Spirit of Liberty and that of Priestly Despotism shall now 
stand face to face, and close in deadly combat. If the latter for a time appear 
to be the victor, it is only for a time ; its seeming victory shall but tend to 
its defeat and ultimate overthrow. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 

« Neander. yiii. 951. Baynouard, Choix den Pontiff Orifinales des Troubadours. 
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LIFE AND D0CTEINE8 OP KHOUNG-POU-TSZE 
(CONFUCIUS). 

$ 8. — AS A PRIME MINISTER AND JUDGE. 

Although in his early career, and in consequence of his thorough-going 
trathfolness and integrity, Confucius made himself many enemies in the 
higher ranks of statesmen, in a country like China, it was impossible for him 
to be kept out of public Hfe. The constant talk about his wisdom, caused 
the various monarchs to desire to reap some advantages from employing him, 
the result of which was, that he spent many years in the public service, in 
various official capacities. And thus all the wisdom he had displayed as a 
teacher, was brought into play in a more practical shape. In the year 506 
B.C., he was appointed to the office of chief municipal magistrate^ and so 
admitably were his duties performed, tliat the king resolved upon raising him 
to the post of chief minister. 

The philosopher appeared to doubt if he should accept this office, and 
w!ien he had resolved upon answering affirmatively, he informed the king 
why he had hesitated. He frankly declared that one of the members, ' by his 

* rapine, corruption, and vices, was the main cause of the evils which afflicted 

* the kingdom ; and that he must commence his new office by bringing this 
' man to punishment, as a penalty due to his crimes and an example to others/ 
The king warned the philosopher that this individual had many friends, who 
might embarrass the government ; but Confucius slirewdly observed, that such 
a person might have adherents, who would, however, readily desert him, but 
coinid have no friends. In short, within seven days after he had entered upon 
his functions, the minister was tried, convicted, and condemned by Confucius 
himself to be beheaded with the sword deposited in the Hall of Ancestors. 
All men, good and bad, even the philosopher's followers, were struck with 
amazement at this prompt and terrible act of severity. One of his disciples 
taxed him with precipitation, remarking that some method might have been 
devised to save a man of the minister's rank from so ignominious a fate, and to 
preserve to the country the benefit of his great talents and experience. 
Confucius acknowledged the splendid qualities of the minister ; but observed 
that • there were five classes of crimes which did not deserve pardon. The 

* first were those meditated in secret, and perpetrated under the mask of virtue. 
*The second consisted of incorrigibility, proved in grave matters, which 

* involved the general good of society. The third were calumnious falsehoods, 
' clothed in the garb of truth, in concerns of importance affecting the mass of 
' mankind. The fourth unpardonable offence was vengeance cruelly inflicted, 

* the result of hatred long cloaked under the semblance of friendship. The 
' last was the uttering contradictory statements, in the same matter, according 
*to the dictates of self-interest.' "Each of these crimes," said he, "merits 
" exemplary punishment, and Shaou has been guilty of them all." 

It was but natural that the people generally should be both pleased and 
astonished at the swiftness with which, when the new minister was employed, 
justice descended upon the robber. So little had they been accustomed to 
anything of that kind, they at first were almost unable to believe it ; and 
when at length constrained to acknowledge its reality^ they be^an to doubt 
if there were not some concealed motive which augured no good for them. 
Many of his disciples were in doubt about the propriety of the act ; bringing 
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forward the old laws, they argued that men in sucli high stations should not 
be subject to the same measure of punishment as those in a lower station. 
Such, they said, was the old law and custom. He, however, was too well 
versed in those laws to be thus turned aside from justice ; and as the writer 
says, who first furnished the account for Europeans, the exposition he gave 
of the old statute, is highly characteristic of a simple and virtuous age. In 
self-defence, he argued : — 

"This law does not exempt from punishment those high officers who 
commit oflfences punishable in other men ; it presumes, indeed, that indi- 
viduals, who are intrusted with the correction of others, will not merit the 
penalty they inflict upon malefactors ; but, should they have the misfortune to 
do so, it provides that their mode of punishment shall not degrade their rank 
and office. It was the aim and spirit of the ancient law to save the dignity 
even of a criminal ; hence, it does not speak in distinct terms of crimes com- 
mitted by a tae-foo, but employs a sort of allegory. Thus, flagrant debauchery, 
on the part of such a minister, or any act unworthy of his station, is veiled 
under this decent figure : ' The vases^ and utensils used in sacrifices are in a 

* filthy and improper condition ; or the cloths in the place of sacrifice are torn 
' and stained.' Even where the faults are more directly adverted to, the terms 
are moderated. Thus, insubordination and cabals against the government, in 
a minister, are mildly characterized as not ' fulfilling with exactitude the 

* duties of a public functionary' ; the infringement of any known law or cus- 
tom, is said to be ' conducting himself in an extraordinary manner.' Great 
officers were, nevertheless, punished according to the magnitude of their 
offences; they pronounced their own sentence, when their crimes were 
established, and became their own executioners. A tae-foo, convinced of 
his culpability, cited himself before judges named by the sovereign, was his 
own accuser, sentenced himself, and applied for permission to die. The 
judges, after exhorting him to humility and repentance, proceeded to take the 
commands of the king. On their return, the culprit, dressed in mourning, 
his head covered with a white cap, appeared at the door of the tribunal, 
bearing the sword of execution in his hands. Falling on his knees, with his 
face turned towards the north, he awaited the result of his application. ' Our 
' master,* one of the judges would say, * has graciously consented to your 

* request : do what you think proper I' The criminal then slew himself with 
the sword. In time, however; these ministers committed offences too openly 
to admit of these discreet disguises being observed. The people were not 
only the victims but the witnesses of their guilt. The simplicity of ancient 
regulations gave way to the demands of public justice and the veiy spirit of 
the ancient law, which would be violated by a slavish adherence to its 
letter. Shaou-chang-raaou was guilty, in the face of the world, of the five 
impardonable crimes ; and by subjecting him to this public and ignominious 
fate, I have repaired, in some sort, the mischievous effects of his evil example, 
by showing that no rank or station, however high, affords impunity to crime. 
In making Shaou's life the sole expiation of his deep guilt, I have been, 
perhaps, too lenient. The law has prescribed for rebellion against heaven 
and earth, extermination to the fifth generation ; to the fourth, for resistance 
to superiors and magistrates ; to the third, for frequent crimes against the 
natural law ; to the second, for abolition of the worship of the shin and kwei 
(spirits) ; and for murder, or the procuring Jhe death of another unjustly, 
death without mercy." * 

* Asiatic Joamal; Jime 1843. 
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It is to be believed, that in no instance did the philosopher cany punish- 
ment so far as the third, or even the second generation. Such was the too 
common practice throughout the East, and it has been equally common in 
China, but we are not aware of any instance in which Confucius acted upon 
that principle. 

He was a reformer, but not of the rabid school. It seems to have been 
his policy to be firm, but conciliatory, so that while he struck the unjust 
down without mercy, he was willing to win as many over as he could by his 
suavity and manner. When called upon to explain why he acted thus, he 
answered, ' I have formed the design of reforming all the various branches 

* of government, by the ■ co-operation of the respective functionaries of the 
' state, to effect wMch I must possess their confidence and goodwill. If I 

* were to appear to them in the repulsive garb of an austere sage, I should 

* disgust them ; they would regard me as hiding pride under the mask of 

* modesty ; I should be met by hypocrisy on their part, and all my plans 
' would be traversed and defeated.' 

In the exercise of his functions, he was brought into contact with many 
who were capable of furnishing him with information of the most valuable 
nature, regarding the evils of which the people had cause to complain ; and 
while he was ever eager to discover them, he never failed to apply a remedy. 
There is a story told of how smartly he once dealt with a butcher, which even 
to the present hour affords great satisfaction to the Chinese. According to that 
narrative, there was a wealthy citizen who had contrived to secure to himself 
the exclusive sale of meat. His vast capital enabled him to pay ready money, 
and even to make advances to the needy owners of cattle ; he became by 
degrees the proprietor of all the pasturages in the vicinity of the city ; he 
bought cheaply, but he sold deai*. The ordinary food of the people of Loo, 
and of China in general, consisted of boiled rice, seasoned with salt herbs ; 
yet sometimes even the inferior classes gave feasts and entertainments, at 
which animal food was indispensable. The monopolist thus exacted a tax 
from every individual in the city, and his revenue was consequently enormous. 
Confucius sent for this individual, and gave him to understand that he knew 
the source of his unjust gains, for which he richly merited public punishment ; 
but he made this equitable proposal to him : * Restore,' said he, * to the public 

* what you have stolen from the public. I will put you in a way to do this 

* without incurring disgrace. Reserve so much only of your property as will 

* suffice to support you in ease and respectability, and place the residue at my 
' disposal for the purposes of the state. Make no attempt to justify yourself, 

* or to change my purpose : it will be vain. I give you a few days to think 
' of the matter.' The monopolist, who believed he had secured impunity by 
the bribes he had distributed amongst the magistrates, found he had to deal 
with a man who was neither to be comipted, duped, nor intimidated ; he 
accordingly closed with the proposal. 

In his official capacity, he occasionally sat as judge, and upon one occa- 
sion he furnished a proof of wisdom quite equal to that of Solomon. The 
case was that of a father who accused his son of a flagrant breach of filial duty, 
and invoked the full penalty of ^the law upon him. Confucius, to the sur- 
prise of the court and audience, instead of condemning the son, committed 
both father and son to prison for three months. At the end of this space, he 
summoned them before him, and asked the father of what he accused his son. 
The parent quickly exclaimed, ' He is innocent ; if either of us be guilty, it is 
' I, who accused ^my son in anger ! ' 'I thought so,' observed Confocius 
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calmly; 'go, and train your son in his duty; and, young man, remember, 
• that filiaf piety is the basis of all moral obligations.' This decision provoked 
mtich discussion : Ke-sun, a minister, and one of the philosopher's disciples, 
asked why he, who held that the whole fabric of government rested upon the 
doctrine of filial piety, and who upheld the ancient maxim, that a disobedient 
son deserved death, should capriciously overlook such an offence? His 
answer was irrefragable. " My intention was," said Confucius, " that three 
classes of persons might deduce practical lessons from that case ; namely, — 
children who failed in respect toward their parents, — ^parents who neglected 
the education of those to whom they had given birth, — and, lastly, persons 
filling judicial posts, who might perceive the danger of precipitate judgments 
on accusations dictated by passion. Had I acted upon the hasty charge of 
an irritated parent, I should have punished the son wrongfully, and plunged 
father and family in misery. A judge, who chastises indiscriminately all who 
appear to have violated the law, is not less cruel than a general who should 
put to the sword all the inhabitants of a town he has taken by assault. 
The offences of the inferior classes are often the result of ignorance, and 
lack, therefore the main ingi-edient of guilt. To punish such offenders 
rigorously is equivalent to condemning the innocent. A strict execution 
of the laws should fall upon the great and those in authority, whose 
guilty example is pernicious, and who fail to instruct their inferiors. To be 
indulgent towards the fonner, and severe towards the latter, is repugnant to 
justice and right reason. 'Punish even with death those who deserve 
chastisement,' says the ancient book ; ' but do not forget that he is no criminal 
who has committed an offence without knowing it to be such.' Let us begin, 
therefore, by instructing the people, and we may then let loose the rigour of 
the law against those who, in spite of knowledge, fail in their social duties." 
Here we are evidently trenching upon his political wisdom, a subject which 
must be reserved for our next paper, when our readers will see that Confucius 
taught political principles equal to the best of this advanced age. 

P. W. P. 



<'HONOUE THY FATHEE AND MOTHER/' 

Jssus 15 reported as saying, '' Think not that I am here to destroy &Aw 
'* the law or the prophets ; I am not here to destroy but to fulfil." And in 
truth, " till heaven and earth pass away, not one Jot [Jod — the smallest of the 
" Hebrew letters] or one tip of a letter shall pass from the law till all things oorae 
" to pass," or in other words, " not even the least commandment shall be 
" abrogated until the final consummation of all things." The speaker beliered 
the final consummation was near at hand. No man among the trembling 
millions who trod the earth was more deeply convinced that the end of the 
world was at hand than he was ; and they who listened, although in a less 
degree, shared his conviction. Many of his hearers believed he was about 
to repudiate the law of Moses, but he had no such idea, for he knew that, so 
far as its moral precepts were concerned, it was not Moses, but a Mightier 
One, who had established them ; and as to the cerononial law, he denied the 
coeamon assumption about Moses having established it. Neither did lie 
desire to repudiate the prophets, but to reinstate them in a practical fonn in 
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the mind of the nation. The poor blind souls of Jerusalem had come to 
look upon the law as a sort of heavenly medicine, as a panacea for aU 
(complaints, and the words of the old prophets were esteemed to be good, 
" when written on parchment " and worn round the neck, for keeping 
off the demons. It may be that, even in the lower sense, Jesus meant his 
hearers to understand it was not his aim to abrogate them ; that, as a pious 
descendant of Abraham, he, too, felt some respect for the Law and the Prophets, 
in their objective sense ; but it is equally true that he was conscious of the 
absurdity of supposing Moses or any other man could make laws and create 
guidance for a nation. 

The celebrated Ten Ck)mmandments were not created by Moses, but were ' 
known long ages before any such man had gone out into the Desert to meditate 
the mysteries of God, nature, and mankind. " Thou shalt love the Lord, 
'* thy God, and bow down to no other." Did Moses make that, or did nature 
make and teach it to him, as she had taught it to many millions who had 
never heard the name of Jehovah, and who were never within the range of 
the sacred city ? If the deep blue heavens and the bright stars may be 
believed, it was they and not Moses who first taught man to look with 
reverence and awe upon the Mighty Maker. As deep calleth unto deep, so 
do they speak unto somewhat within us, ever telling that we should " love the 
'*Lord God of the Universe.'* And their words ^are mightier than his. 
Were we to teach a blind man to bow in reverence before the Mighty Maker, 
he would, probably, obey our instructions, and might perhaps, even although 
somewhat incoherently and dimly, conceive a reason for doing so. But 
operate upon his eyes so as to endow that man with sight, and then take him 
suddenly out on a starry night to gaze upon the thousands of bright gems 
in that sea of ether, above and around ; what a sight for the eye to rest upon ! 
and how it must ravish the senses I He was blind bnt a day before, and now 
he is dumb. Tliat childhood's wonder which so fiUed our own soul is now 
ravishing his. They are all so far off, and yet they speak softly to his deeper 
being, but in such language that no human phrases can adequately ser?e to 
express their utterances. What were the words of Moses compared with 
these ? And yet, alas ! men go to Moses to see what they are to do, as if 
the star-teachers were not older. There was much wisdom in the resolve of 
that Catholic, who, having heard that his priest confessed to the Bishop, the 
Bishop to the Cardinal, the Cardinal to the Pope, and the Pope to God, who 
charged nothing, said, "Then I mil confess direct to God, and save my 
"shflling.'* Why trouble about what Moses could not say well, while the 
stars still bum and teach the tiiith with so nmch more power and clearness? 
Jesus saw clearly enough that Moses did not make that law ; saw that it 
existed from the very earliest time ; and could not avoid wondering at the 
folly of men who believed that he was about to set it aside. 

Perhaps, if our readers will look through aU those laws of Moses, they will 
find out how little he had to do with them, and will perceive that he could not 
fairly write, much less create them. " Thou shalt honour thy father and 
**m6ther, that thy days maybe long in the land which the Lord thy God 
*' giveth thee." Alas! poor Moses, who could not write out this ordinance of 
nature in any nobler form. It is but a slipshod way, a false way of putting 
the matter. And do our natural instincts fail us, as teachers ? must we go to 
the fifth commandment to discover our duty to our parents ? Ancient history 
records that a conquering general, who was about to destroy a city he had 
captured, remembered two young men in it who had done him a service, he neai 
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to inform them they were at liberty to leave, carrying with them as much of 
their treasure as could be borne about their person. They soon appeared 
at the gates, one bearing their father, the other their mother. Had they 
been to the fifth commandment of Moses to learu their duty towards their 
parents ? Salimus records that upon one occasion, when the fiery lava of 
Etna was rolling into the district of Catania, two young men were seen 
scorched by the fire, but still bravely bearing up beneath their burdens ; one 
cairicd a father, the other a mother, with whom they succeeded in reaching a 
place of safety. That was all the treasure they cared to save, and posterity 
held their memory in so much honour as to name the place of their sepulture 
the Field of the Pious.* Had they gone to Moses for instruction ? 

If we glance over the tragedies of iEschylus, or the poems of Homer, the 
works of Plato or Cicero, we shall discover passages in abundance in which 
men are taught this obedience, but the authors never conceived themselves to 
be teaching anything new, or founding a novel law. They were content with 
believing themselves tp have given utterance to the ordinance of nature, 
and were persuaded that, whether they spoke it or were silent, mankind 
would still know their duty in this matter. Why, then, should we go groping 
among the Hebrew laws to find out what is our duty ? why command a man 
to obey the law of Moses, when, in truth, that law is written upon our 
hearts, and we are instructed in its details by all the better instincts of our 
nature ? We have all have heard of men who repeat the speeches of others, 
and know well enough that they cannot bring the fire of thought to bear upon 
the sentences they are repeating. 

Moses did but repeat nature without her fire and vigoiu*. He gave only a 
poor translation of the original command, " Thou shalt honour thy parents ! " 
And is that all ? Thou shalt honour the king, and many others there are 
whom thou shalt honour, but surely they who gave us birth, who watched and 
tended us in infancy, and who made innumerable sacrifices in our behalf, must 
deserve something more than honour. The man who merely honours them, 
who does not in his heart of hearts love them, has lost some portion of his 
better nature, and has departed from the nobler instincts of his being. Yet 
poor Moses did his best, and we will be thankful ; but as with painters who 
prefer to study the original works of Michael Angelo, instead of the poor 
copies made by ineflficient copyists, so we will go, not to Moses, but to the 
voice of the Eternal, to be heard in nature, to learn our real filial duties. 
We can hear as clearly as he heard, for, no matter whether the question be 
one relating to filial duty, murder, theft, adulter}^, or covetousness, the 
oracles are not dumb, but as free of speech as when they taught the earliest 
men the path of duty. Jesus felt all this, and hence his feeling of surprise, not 
unmingled with sorrow, when he found that men imagined he was about to 
ignore or overthrow the law. He had perceived the deeper truth, that all the 
laws of human life and conduct preceded the human being, even as the 
laws of matter preceded the stone, and was content to utter in plain words 
that which he believed to be the law, withbut pretending to be its creator. He 
entertained not the remotest notion of becoming a lawgiver ; but was con- 
vinced, as every thoughtful man is convinced, that the first good work for 
any man on earth is to find the truth of things, that which is the eter.ial law 
of them ; and the next is to work them out in practical life. Not to make, 
but to discover and obey was his aim. 

P W.P. 

* Taylor's Civil Law, tit. •• Power of the Father," p. 370. 
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SOUTH PLACE OHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PEREITT, Ph. D. 

THE LIFE AND CAREER OF SOLOMON. 
{Continued from p. 112.) 
DiBECTLY David was no more, Solomon resolved to rid himself of the men who 
had thus acted against him, and he found abundant excuses. The man who is in 
possession of power, and who has resolved to play the despot, is never at a loss 
to find the appearance of cause against his victims. Adonijah was the first. 
This prince and elder brother desired to have to wife the young and beautiful 
" Shunamite woman," who had been selected for medical ends to serve his aged 
father. Still young and pure as Adonijah knew her to be, she seemed to him 
a compensation for the kingdom he had lost To effect his end he visited 
Bathsheba and enlisted her good graces in his favour. With woman's natural 
eagerness upon such subjects, bhe visited her sou Solomon, while sitting upon 
his throne, and asked that " one small favour." To her it was natural, and she 
doubted not that Solomon would say, "The Shunamite shall be given to him 
"to wife," instead of which he declared that in thus asking Adonijah had 
signed his own death-warrant. " Wliy not ask for the kingdom ?" Solomon 
"can see," as the commentators say, "a plot." That a plot existed is not 
hinted, but of course it is suggested as a fair means of gettmg Solomon out of 
the difficulty. Say there was a plot, and at once we have the after death re- 
duced to the form of punishment of treason. But how did Solomon proceed? 
Did he institute any inquiry? Did he cause any parties to be examined? Cer- 
tainly not. He heard the request of his mother, and answered, " And why dost 
" thou ask Abishag the Shunamite for Adoniiah ? Ask for him the kingdom 
" also ; for he is mine elder brother, and botn Abiathar the priest and Joab the 
" son of 2ieruiah are for him. Then King Solomon swore by the Lord, saying, 
" God do so to me, and more also, if Adonijah have not spoken the word against 
" his own life. . . . Adonijah shall be put to death this day. And King Solo- 
" men sent by the hand of Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, and he fell upon him that 
" he died." * Now I do not urge that in doing this, in killing his brother, he did 
any more than was common in his age with the monarchs of the East, for T 
beueve he did not, but we have a right to look for something above the common 
fifom a man in his position, raised and guided by God. The heathen, as they 
are termed, did these tilings, and we regret them ; but if Solomon coidd do the 
same with impunity, then it is strange that the heathen doing them should be 
exposed to such severe condemnation, for either the acts are right or wrong, 
whether done by Solomon or by the heathen. But although Adonijah was no 
more, there were others living who had shared his adventure. The high priest 
and Joab. Abiathar was not put to death. Probably Solomon conceived that 
such a sacrifice would endanger his throne with the pnestly caste, and hence he 
was cautious enough to rest content with removing nim from the office of high 
priest, appointiog Zadoc in his place. Where was the Mosaic law then ? What 
gave the king the right over the priest ? Would Samuel have recognised the 
authority ? Abiathar was confined to his estate in Anathoth; but Joab was slain. 
He rushed to the horns of the altar, but although he had been so many years in 
the service of David, there was no mercy, and he was hewn down even at the 
altar. Shimei, too, was caught some time after. He had been pardoned and his 
safety secured, only that hd was not to leave his estate was the bond. Two of bis 
servants fled from him, and he went to Gatli to recover them, but had to pay the 
price thereof with his life. Solomon told him there could b^ no pardon for his 
innocent breach of the bond, and he also fell. The David family were fond of 
bloocbhed. There was a wild savagery iu their natures; for although they loved 
9I)lendoiir, it was only as Genghis Khan did, and the savage occasionally showed 
m>m beneath the purple robes. 

* lSingi,iil»S14; 
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When the work of reyenge, state policy, or punishment, which we simply de- 
nomittate " murder," was orer, Solomon looked aronsd to find a wife, an4 aooa var- 
ried a princess of Egypt . The critics seem to be unanimous in their opinion that he 
manifested wisdom in making his choice, and there not only is no reason to differ 
from them in this, but exceUent ones in abnndanee'to eonfirm their view. The 
reasons for doing so lie in the fact that, when the king of a savage or unciyilised 
and iffnorant people marries the daughter of a monarch who rules a more ad- 
vancea nation, he is sure to be advantaged by the knowledge and arts the bride's 
attendants will introduce. And the Jews were much in need of some such assist- 
ance. As we shall presently see, with all the boasting of their superiority, th^y 
were even yet incapable of undertaking any important Duilding operations without 
the architectural guidance and handicraft assistance of foreigners. So that poli^ 
dttctated to Solomon that he should seek a wife in the neighbouring countries. But, 
as I)r. Adam Clarke confesses, by this marriage he violated the Mosaic law. That 
law forbade such connection with the heathen. The instructions had inrariably 
been that they were to make no covenant with the uncircumcised, but to slay them 
all : " Take need to thyself, lest thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the 
** land whither thou goest, lest it be for a snare in the. midst of thee : But ye shall 
" destroy their altars, break their images, and cut down their groves. . . Lest 
" thou make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land, ancTthey go a whoiiiig 
" after their gods, and do sacrifice unto their cods, and one call thee, and thou eat 
^* of his sacrifice ; and thou take of their daughters unto thy sons, and tlMor 
*' daughters eo a whoring after their sods, and make thy sons go a whoriog after 
" their gods. * It is put in an equuly strong form in another passage : " Neither 
'* ahalt thou make marriages with them ; thy daughter thou shalt not give unto ]^ 
•' son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto thy son." f Thus, however wisely 
Solomon may have acted, politically considered, he violated the law of Mosea by 
enterins^ into this marriage. ^ 

This, however, is presupposing him to have known of the existence of suoh a 
Uw, which I deny, and find my perfect justification in the whole course of the 
history. It was not then m existence ; had it been so, then the temple and its 
institutions would have been modelled upon its injunctions, which they were not. 
It is, however, so generally assumed that Solomon wi^ well versed in the Mosaic 
law, that it is impossible to discuss the incidents of his career from any other pmftt 
of view. If not impossible, it would be useless. We are interested in the reipi 
of Solomon, because of certain theological theories which have been mixed up with 
it, and are constrained, in order to disprove those theories, to assnme the oarrect- 
nes8 of many points which would otnerwise be repudiated. A& for instajMe^ I 
have no doubt that Solomon acted wisely in making this match, but immedi^trty 
the quettion of his pietv and obedience to Jehovah come into view, assoeiattd 
with the Mosaic standara, it is necessary to denounce him as a great sinner. And 
they who undertake to assert the fact of his piety and obedience are bound to fiur- 
nish some proof, and to harmonise the contradictions. This has been attempted in 
various ways, without, however, achieving the obiect in view. There is one party 
which assumes that such marriages were strictly forbidden only in the case of 
the Canaanitrs,]: but it is evident that the Hebrews, according to that law, were 
forbidden to marry ai^ daimhter of the heathen. It was not a question of what 
country they belonffea to, lor the law forbade them to give their sons and daughters 
to any who believed not in Jehovah, lest they should be induced to abandon Him 
for the Gods of those to whom they were wedded. 

It has been argued by many that this Egyptian princess had abandoned the faith 
of her fathers, so that Solomon would have no difficulty in making her his own 
without breach ot law. There is no evidence to that effect, and it is merely a eon- 
jeoture indulged in' to save the credit of the hero. Of course, it is by no means 
improbable. Monarchs have been very absolute in demanding religious oonformUy, 
while themselves have been living in flagrant violation ofaU Ws, human and 
divine. They seem to care less for religion than any other people do, and are rea^ 
* Exodus zxziT, lS-16. t PentsTlit^ * Keil on Singi, Tol. i., p. 67. 
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enouffh to abandon a creed when profit is to be made by tbe adoption of its rival. 
Onr Royal Elizabeth and James were very particular about the creed of their sub- 
jects, yet they had not hesitated about chang:ing their own, or professmff to do so. 
Thus, this princess may have chaDffcd her faith, as I think is highly nrobaUe, because, 
in fact, there was very little to cnan^. To the poor, ignorant Egyptian it would 
seem a ^eat matter to abandon all his Gods, but nis educated countrymen were not 
kept so Ignorant of the deeper mysteries which Moses had learnt. They found in 
the Hebrew system little more than in their own ; its festivab, order of priests, 
temples, processions, arks, tabernacles, &c., were all the same, and hence the 
Egyptian princess could have ** changed her faith " without doing a tithe of the 
violence which is done to the conscience or professions of modem royal brides under 
Kbnilar circumstances. 

Of the splendour of this marriage we know nothing, but there is a j&agmtnt Of 
poetry belon|?ing to it which is worthy of your notice. It is called the fortyftfth 
rsalm, and is spoken of by many as being one of the *' sweet revelations of a 
** coming Saviour." It is extraordinary what an amount of nonsense has been 
written upon this Psalm, for, like the Song of Solomon, it is considered to be 
a spiritual poem, and that, too, in defiance of so manj sentences which negative 
the theory. In our authorised version it bears the inscription, " To the Chief 
*' Musician upon Shoshannim, for the Sons of Korah, Maschil, A Song of Loves.*' 
Cahnet believes that " Shoshannim " signifies an instrument of six. strings, or a 
" song of rejoicing." The latter can hardly be true, because the same term is used 
in other places where rejoicing is not meant, and thus it most probably relates to 
the stringed instrument employed. The best commentators agree in treatblg the 
PsaLon as an epithalamium, ana it needs only to be read attentively to sintinf nil 
piUies how true is that conclusion : — 

" 1. My heart boils up with goodly matter. 
I ponder; and my verse concerns the King. 
Let my tongue be a ready writer^s pen ! 

2. Pairer art thou than all the sons of men. 
Over thy lips delightsomeness is pour'd : 
Therefore hath God for ever blessed thee. 

3r Gu-d at thy hip thy hero-sword. 
Thy fflory and thy majesty ; 
And forth victorious nde majestic, 
For truth and meekness, righteously; 
And let thy right hand teach thee wondrous deeds. 
Beneath thv feet the peoples fall; 
For in the heart of the lung's enemies 
Sharp ar6 thy arrows. 

4. Thy throne divine ever and always stands : 
A righteous sceptre is thy royal sceptre. 
Thou lovest right and hatest evil ^ 
Therefore hath God, thy God anomted thee 
With oil of joy above thy fellow-^«i^*. 
Myrrl^ aloes, cassia, all thy raiment is. 
From ivory palaces the viols gladden thee.^ 
King's dangnters count among thy favourites ; 

And at thy right hand stands the Queen 
In gold of Ophir. 

5. O daughter, hark 1 behold ! and bend thy ear : 
Forget thy people and thy father's house. 
Win thou the King thy beauty to desire; 

He is thy lord : do homage unto him. 
So Tyriis* daughter and the sons of wealth 
With gifts shall court thee. 
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6. Bight glorious is the royal damsel : 
Wrougnt of gold is her apparel. 
In broider'd tissues to the King she is led : 
Her maiden-friends, behind, are brought to thee. 
They come with joy and gladness, 
They enter the royal palace. 

7. Thy fathers by thy sons shall be replaced ; 

As princes o'er the laud slialt thou exalt them. 

So will I publish to all tiines thy name; 

So shall tlie nations praise tbee, now and always."* 
The marriage over, Solomon undertook to sacrifice to God at Gibeon : " And 
" the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice there ; for that was the sreat high place : a 
" thousand burnt offeriqgs did Solomon offer upon that altar." f Is it not curious 
that another breach of the law should be so soon committed ? Solomon goes to 
Gibeon, and sacrificed, not only without beiiig reproved, but with approbation; but 
when Saul sacrificed, although he had waited several davs for Samuel, and his 
subjects were becoming faint-hearted, he was branded as disobedient to God for 
darmg to offer his burnt sacrifice. That lost him the confidence of the people, for 
Samuel, in the true priestlv spirit, turned against him. Are we to believe that God 
had anything to do with tnat contradiction, or shall we say that Samuel had no 
successor to assert the same principle, and to raise the priesthood above royalty f 
To mjr thinking, it is clear enough, that when Solomon went forth to Gibeon t* 
sacrifice, he was merely doing as all the other kings of the East had done, for he 
knew nothing of Moses, and knew only of the kio^dom David had established: 

But here we touch upon that '^ grand and solemn event " in the life of Solomon 
which is presumed by the orthodox theologians to be the most remadcable in his 
whole career, and as furnishing the evidence of his wisdom being such as to tran- 
scend the wisdom of all others who have been distinguished among mankind. AH 
that skill in rhetoric could do towards impref sing us with a sense of the importance 
of this occurrence has been done, and were I merelv to enumerate the essays and 
sermons directed to that single end, the entire of the time at my disposal this 
evening would be exhausted. The event I allude to is his asking God to endow 
him with wisdom, which is thus related : — ** In Gibeon the- hm attpeared to 
" Solomon m a dream by nieht, and God said, Ask what I shall give twe. And 
'* Solomon said. Thou hast shown unto thy servant David my father great mercy, 
*• according as he walked before thee in truth, in righteousness, and in uprightness 
'* of heart with thee; and thou hast kept for him this great kindness, that thou 
*• hast given him a son to sit on his throne, as it is this nay." J It is, of course, 
perfectly natural that a son should say the best he could for his father; no man, in 
modem times, however earnest he may be in declaiming against the popular theory 
about the piety and purity of King David, thinks of denouncing Solomon for sa^inff 
the best he could of^his own parent ; but still there is somethuiff peculiarly pamfu 
in reading passages of this character. If the Church were can£a enough to con- 
fess that all these narratives are of humcqi origin, the same difficulty would not be 
felt, for, in that case, there would be no veiry grave objection to the language that 
orthodox men could not get over. The freer mind, however, would still be pained 
bv the fact that Solomon could utter such sayings, feeling, as he must have done, 
tnat they were not true. No man wduld justify the son of Mullins, the murderer, 
going down upon his knees, and saying^ to God that his father had walked in truth 
and rijghteonsness. If he were to do it publicly in any church or chapel in the 
land, it would be accounted blasphemv. Neither could we marvel at tne feeling 
called forth against such an abuse of language. 

(2b be cmUimted.) 

• N«wman't Hebrtw MoiMrchy, p. 126. . f l King* iii. 4. } Ibid, m, 6, 0. 
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OF ^^ SATAN'' AS A POWER IN THE UNIVERSE. 

In modem days we have so many real evils to contend against that it is 
aUnost criminal, if not wholly so, to spend time beating the air and arguing 
about evils which have no existence save in imagination. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions to be made. To discuss the popular theory about the 
'' fallen angels ' and the "power of Satan" is one of them; and, indeed, 
although the entire theory may be untrue, its influence is mighty, and it 
operates most powerfully to retaid the progress of mankind. 

And is it not necessary to consider the question whether the " Christian 
" Godhead " contains four or only three persons P The Creeds declare in 
very precise terms that there are but three persons who make one God ; but 
immediately they go on, although in another form, to demonstrate that there 
are four — God, the Father ; God, the Son; God, the Holy Ghost; and 
God, the Devil ; and, accepting the narratives they furnish, it is diflicult to 
perceive any other meaning than this — that " God, the Devil," is considered 
to be, practically, the most povirerful of the four. This is Hot said in satire, 
but in sorrow ; it is not intended to discuss the subject in a mocking vein, 
but with all seriousness ; neither do we aim at furnishing food for meni- 
ment, for, to our mind, the theme is one of the most painful which it is 
possible for any man to bro£u;h. And that it should need discussion in an 
enlightened age wiU be held by many to be a sujfhcient proof that the boasted 
enlightenment is not so much mental and religious as it is physical and 
commercial. 

Accepting the orthodox narratives of the Creation, with the early history 
Qf the world and it& inhabitants, is it possible to account for the events of 
time without presupposing the existence of some Spiritual Power who has 
operated in such ways as to produce the various evils which have afflicted 
mankiad ? And if the existence of such a Being be recognised, then, must 
it not also be acknowledged, that he exerts far more influence over the 
destiny of men and nations than has ever been exerted by the Being com- 
monlv called Gbd P If such questions be proposed to an orthodox man, he 
shrinks back jGrom them with a feeling akin to horror. Whatever there may be 
jMonful about such inquiries, however, belongs not to the questions proposed, 
out to the popidar theology, which compels men to think ; although, through 
tiwrror of wnat will be said, they mhy hold their peace ftbout their thoughts. 
Vol., V. Niw Sbrim. Vol. I. K 
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It is from tbat system we learn that the Devil is the most powerful 
Being in the Universe. True it is, that its expounders will not state the 
proposition in the form we have given it, and if called upon to express their 
ideas, they would declare against it ; yet, as a fundamental principle, the 
teaching furnished by them necessarily involves it. As a general truth, 
nothing can be clearer than that many of them rely upon it for their success. 
Were it not for the character they give to the Devil, and the stories they tell 
of his doings and power, many of them would be speedily ruined. He who 
cannot fill his chiu-ch through dwelling upon the Majesty and Wisdom of 
God attains his object by dwelling upon the malignity and fierceness of the 
Devil ; and if a congregation cannot be held together by the bond of love for 
God and goodness, they are kept from scattering through their fear of the Devil 
and his schemes of torture. More churches are filled through the fear of HeU 
' than the love of Heaven. Not the wondrous works of God, but the fire and 
brimstone of Satan, are dwelt upon, and hence comes success. And th« 
poorest in intellect can thus win support from those who otherwise would 
despise them ; but when such men have filled the souls of their hearers with 
this sort of trash, how much better have they made them f It is a poor 
affair when men become religious, not through loving the Infinite Good, but 
through fwtring being broiled by the Infinite Evil. Such a religion, based 
as it must be upon cowardice and selfishness, will not pass muster in the 
kingdom where the good and the true rest from their labours. 

The theory of our Churches, when stripped of the idle modifications and 
apologies, is the most astonishing product of time. None of the Buddhists, 
Parsees, or Tartars, although well-skilled in such matters, are able to pro- 
duce a scheme equal to this of Christendom. Taken in all plainness, the 
theory stands thus : — 

Originally, God was surrounded by countless millions of pure unsullied 
spiritui.l beings who ministered unto and glorified Him, and dwelt in seats (tf 
blessedness and abodes of peace. He had created them pure and holy, and 
as the ages rolled away there was neither sin nor the thought df sin ; bttt, 
unhappily, the sinful thought and the wicked deed eventually came into 
being, and the blessed peace was broken. The spirit of ambition stirred ill 
the breast of the chief among the spirits, who, resolving to usurp the 
supfeine power, took many angelic spirits into his confidence, and even- 
tually formed an immense party— a third of the angeld joined him, and held 
themselvee ready to promote his aims. 

In consequence of this there was a war in heaven, •' which hung lon| 
** doubtful," but eventually Satan, with the "wicked ones" who had 
adopted his cause, were cast out and plunged into a lake of fire and brim- 
etone i which, in a miraculous manner, is intended to burn through all ages. 
The fall from heaven of Satan is supposed to be confirmed by the WoMa Of 
Jesus J — " I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven ;"* and of his oom- 
yanions by the passage in Jude • — " Arid the angels who kept not their llrtt 
^* estate, but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in evetlaitifij 
*• Chains, undet darkness. Unto the judgment of that great day." f Ther« 
i6Sf& padsages in " The Book of Revelation " Whieh ate supposed to donfttB 
thfa View.j 

Heaven having been so considerably depdjpulated, and the tanks of its 
B^nistering spirits so fearfully thinned thtOughthisterolt, JehoVahresoltedUpan 
mating aiaee of human beings who, in time, should, gtow tip itto poWeW 

* tiXU X. 18. f Judo, 6. t ReTeUtion of St. John, xii. 7-13. 
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capable of filling the heavenly voids ; to that end He began to clothe our 
earth With objects of beauty and ufiefiiln^is. He created the various tribes 
of animated nature, and finally made man and woman, having previously 
prepared a garden of beauty in which to place them. He bade them 
meif^ftde and multiply and replenish the earthy gave them dominion over 
it, and then retired to gaze in love and tenderness upon all that which He 
had inade. All things were for His glory ; but man especially, the very 
Crown of creation, was conceived as redounding to the glory and honour of 
Hts designing toind. All His works wete fair ; He pronounced thetn to be 
g0bd, and intended they should continue to show forth His goodness and 
IdVe, Without either suffering pain or being subject to change and disaster. 
Such is the common theory of Creation. And now we must glance at the 
g^if^oh and the process through which, According to the same thcoiy, the 
Btl^¥^e W&^ baulked in His designs. 

"While the Work of creation Was protifeeding, the Mighty One who had 
ftUeh was Watfching the process and wondering at the forms producied. 
Eventually, when the whole had been completed, and man stood forth 
elbthed with reaion and endowed with speech, the Arch-Deceiver perceived 
that the aim of his creation was to fill the void himself had macle in the 
keavehly ranks, and resolved to defeat the plan. Pondering upon how this 
was to be achieved, he visited the new-bom world, heard the new-made 
pVtt cJbnversing, and saw they were we&k enough to be seduced into dis- 
•l^grttig their Maker, He perceived thfey had not been constituted with 
(iumdent str^gth to resist the tfemptatiotis to which he could expose theto. 
Whetl the trial was made, his conclusions proved to be quite correct ; for 
the WOihitti ate of the fruit of a tree which slie had been forbidden to totibh, 
ftild thfeti g&te unto the mati, Who also ate of it ; after which their eyes Were 
dp^ed, and they saw their true condition. This act of disdbedience Was 
roeedily dl8cotei*ed by their Maker, who cursed the deluding Spirit ; but, 
ttlthdli^h |)unishing the man and woman, He promised that when ages had 
elaflA^ He would send One who should have power to save some of their 
deluded descendants. 

^6 n6w creatui^es thus fell from the state of purity into the condition of 
Siinners, sO that their Maker could no longer love or treat them with respect ; 
fiild from that hour Satan gained a firm hold of the mind and heart of the 
tacft which-had been expressly created to defeat his purposes. The human 
ftni]y grew in number, and erew equally in sin 5 so that, when but a ftew 
e^nturies had passed away, the Infinite was compelled to drown the world 
and blot out the human race ; saving only one pious man, Noah, and his 
fcttily. But here again the Evil One gained a victoiy, for this ^iouli man 
gAVe Wfty t6 his appetite and Was drunken. Ages passed, still sin increased, 
ft^id the Iflfinite resolved to select one family from which to product a 
faithful, JddUs nation ; but whett it had been established, insteatt of exbi- 
Mtidg the spirit of obedience, it rebelled and became even more pervei*se 
thftti those which had not been specisdly raised up and instructed. Thus 
tie fivfl One had not only succeeded in destroying the peace of Heaven with 
the earliest hope of the new race, but had also won over to his pui-poses 
ev«y Ote wliom GttA had specially appbinted to work on tlie side of gbod- 



ll€§8. atld to produce the fruits of obedience and piety. 

ne iball return to and complete bur investigatibn of this subject, 

t, tv. t. 
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CHARACTEEISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— IX. 

PETER WALDUS. 

Petee Waldus, or Waldensis, was a native of Lyons. The year of his birth, 
like all that concerns his early life, is uncertain ; tradition, however, points to 
the year 1130. All that is certain is that his birth took place before the 
iniddle of the twelfth century. As one of the city magnates— or, as men 
would then say, a " man of worship " — ^we meet with lum for the first time 
when attending an assembly of the chief citizens of Lyons, met for the trans- 
action of business connected with the municipality. The occasion was 
rendered remarkable by the routine of business being interrupted by the 
sudden death of one of the assembled town council. Human nature is at all 
times and everywhere the same ; and we, looking back through seven hundred 
years at this incident, and although so large an interval of time separates us 
from the men assembled there, can easily imagine the feelings of those " grave 
" and reverend seigniors" when the death angel thus suddenly appeared in their 
midst. We know the hush, the thrill, the shudder which would pass through 
any meeting in the present day if such an event befel, and have, therefore, no 
difficulty in saying that this assembly, pf which Peter Waldus formed one, 
would be similarly affected. 

To see lying before us the lifeless form, but now instinct with thought 
and motion, to behold the ashen cheek, the bloodless lips, the fixed, unseeing 
eyes, is at any time an impressive sight ; but when he who but now was in 
our midst, walking on our path, talking to us, filled with the same ideas, and 
working to a common object with ourselves, is suddenly away called to that 
" bourne whence no traveller returns," what strange thoughts inevitably come 
over us! Moved in the very depths of our souls, we ask ourselves, if we never 
asked before, What is this life of ours ? what this death which, at some time 
or other, we all have to meet ? Bring the most thoughtless face to face with 
Death, and solemn thoughts of Life's mysteries, of Time and Eternity, of 
God and Immortality, will take possession of their souls. So it is, so was, 
and ever will be while man is man, and mortal. Shall we wonder, then, 
when we learn that this incident in that Lyons Town Council left on the mind 
of Peter Waldus " so powerful an impression that he resolved to abandon all 
" other concerns, and to occupy himself solely with the concerns of religion" — 
to settle for himself, if haply he might, those great problems which, at some 
time in their lives, most men have to settle for themselves, in some sort and 
fashion ? 

And where should he turn for instruction? To the priests ? Alas ! they 
would be but blind leaders of the blind. The priests ? They who were 
lapped in vice and sensuality, and as ignorant as they were vicious — ^they who 
were a proverb and a by- word of reproach in the mouths of his countrymen P 
Nay, had he not heard in the disputes of the market-places of Lyons, and the other 
cities which, as a merchant, he had been in the habit of visiting, Paulicians 
and others ? — ^had he not heard it there asserted that a man who wanted the 
truth must go to the fountain-head, and read the Scriptures and the writings 
of the early Fathers P Now, Peter is rich ; and, guided by a desire to arrive 
at the truth he seeks, he will lay out a portion of his wealth in translating 
this Bible and the writings of these Fathers — or, at least, some portions of 
them — ^mto the Romance language. So we learn from the historian, " he 
" gate to two ecclesiastics — one, Stephen de Ansa, a man of some learning ; 
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** the other, Bernard Ydros, who was a practised writer — a certain sum of 
" money, on condition they would prepai-e for him a translation of the Gospels 
" and other portions of the Bible into the Komance language, which one was 
" to dictate, the other write down. He procured to be drawn up," continues 
the narrator, " also, by the same persons, a collection of sayings of the Church 
" Pathers, on matters of faith and practice — so called Sententia"* 

And now Peter sets to work to study these translated treasui*es. The 
first result of his studies is that he becomes " seized with an earnest desire to 
" follow the Apostles in evangelical poverty," and also, like them, to spread 
abroad his newly-discovered truth among his fellow-men. As a consequence 
of this, he distributed all his property, rich and wealthy burgher as he was, 
amongst the poor, and founded a spiritual society of " Apostolicals." He 
had numerous copies of his translated Gospels made, and gradually extended 
the translation to the entire Bible. These he, and others whom he had per- 
suaded to join him in his work, lent for reading and carried about with them from 
place to place, and were very zealous in this work. Ere long, Peter began to 
preach to people of the truth he had got, and of " the way of salvation " 
open to them. * 

It was about the year 1160 that Peter took upon himself the office of 
preacher ; Priestcraft looked on with no pleasant feelings at a man of truth 
and earnestness thus, without leave or license, invading its domain, and 
teaching the people truths of which it would fain have kept them ignorant— 
but the people heard him gladly. The people ever hear such men gladly ; 
honest words spoken earnestly always find an audience anxious to listen. So 
Peter's preaching was not without its effect. The Archbishop of Lyons 
undertook to . proscribe the unauthorised teacher ; Peter, however, declared 
that he was bound to obey God rather than man, and persevered in the work 
he had begun. Societies sprang up throughout Languedoc, in the Alps, and 
afterwards in Lombardy — the work grew, and others soon associated them- 
selves ^ith Peter in this preaching business. Of Peter and his fellow-labourers 
we have this record from Walter Mapes, a Franciscan monk : " They have no 
" settled place of abode. They go about barefoot, two by two, in woollen 
" garments, possessing nothing, but like the Apostles, having all things in 
" common ; following, naked, him who had not where to lay his head." 

Peter Waldus was no polemic; he did not go forth to discuss old 
doctrines, or to inculcate new ones, but to teach duties ; practical religion was 
the thing he sought to establish in the hearts and actions of men. He aimed 
not so much at changing the existing systtim of religion, as at restoring the 
morals of the clergy and the lives of Christians to that primitive and apos- 
tolic simplicity which he believed characterised the early times of the Church, 
and which he thought was involved in the teachings of Christ. He taught 
that, in the time of Constantine, the Church had degenerated from its original 
purity and sanctity. He denied the supremacy of the Pope. He inveighed 
against the rich, luxurious, and vicious priesthood, and enforced the duty of 
the rulers and ministers of the Church to imitate the poverty of the Apostles, 
and procure a frugal and slender sustenance by manual labour. He asserted 
that authority to teach and admonish their brethren was given to all 
Christians. He said it was not necessary for people to confess their sins to 
the priests, but only to lay open their transgressions to their brethren, and 
look to them for advice. He wished to restore the ancient penitential system, 
which had now become almost entirely subverted by grants of indulgences, 

* Neander viii. 861. 



wkidi ke deneuiiMd as an inTention of avarice. Tlia poTvev of fergiviag lins, 
and remitting their punishment, he held to belong only to Ood.* Sueh may 
be looked upon ns a correct summary of the views of Waldus and his asso- 
ciates ; their preaching was, therefore, thoroughly practical and moral in its 
tendency^ and calculated to deal a heavy blow at the system of priesieraffc set 
up by the Church. Afterwards, on the part of the followers of Peter, the 
doctrinal differences involved in his teaching became much more prominent, 
and the heresy more observable. 

Our readers will easily understand, from what we laid beftire than last 
week, how these men, standing in opposition to the hierarchy of the Chureh, 
protesting against priestcraft both in word and action, would be hailed h^ the 
free-spirited people of Languedoo. In the Alps there had been, as we have 
previously mentioned, from the earliest tunes of the State-Chnreh, eonmuni* 
ties of heretics who had ied from perseeution in the East, and these, of course, 
would be ready listeners to the preaching of Peter. The effect of his labouis 
in the Alpine valleys eontinued down into far later times, in connection With 
the Waldensian heresy, which gave so sad a glory to the after Jilstory of 
Piedmont.f The followers of Peter multiplied with amazing rapidity, and 
there was scarcely a country in Europe where they did not gain some footing. 
No amount of persecution ever entirely extirpated them, and we may Justly 
look on Peter Waldus as one of the most important of the early forerunners of 
the Reformation. He, in fact, spoke to the spirit of the time ; and the sect 
he established had all the strength which earnestness and virtue ever give. 
** There is no sect Qjd^ dangerous,'' said Saccho the Dominican, **fbr, while 
" others are profan^and blasphemous, this retains the show of piety ; they live 
" justly before meti^^and believe nothing respecting God which is not good; 
** only they blaspheme against the Roman Church and the clergy, and thus 
" gain many followers." 

Seeing, then, what Waldus and his followers were, and what they taught, 
considering, too, how great and rapid a success they achieved, we cannot 
wonder that Priestcraft hated them. Nay, rather, would not the wonder have 
been if those whose vices they exposed, whose lives they condemned both la 
speech and action, whose power they sought to destroy, and whose teachings 
they denied, had done aught else but hate them P It was by departing from that 
" primitive and apostolic simplicity" which these new teachers sought to restore^ 
that the Church and priesthood had grown rich and powerftil. Here were 
men, too, who actually had the audacitv to say that those who had grown fiit 
in idleness— who, under the garb of piety, were lapped in sensuality and 
luxury, should earn their own " frugal sustenance " by the labour of thejr 
hands. Not only did they say this, but gave in their own lives a proof of 
its practicability — thus adding to their arguments the mighty logic of actipn. 
Besides which, they denied the special sanctity of the priesthood, teaching fhat 
every man is a priest to himself— so stribng at the very existence pf the 
hierarchy. In all this, we see good reason why priestcraft should hate these 
men, and also good reason why we should hold their memory {n honour. In 
the very things which induce respect for them on the part of all good A^eUf 
we recognise the cause of the merciless severity evinced by the Churwi toward 
them. JAS. L. GOODING 

* Moiheim, Cent. xii. p. li. o. v. See «Iao Weander's aeeonnt, Vol. vHt, 
+ It 18 a matter exoeedmgly doubtful whetlier Petw gave or raoeived hii name of Wal^M, f? 
Waldenws, by hie connection with the Alpine heretioa. It is probable that Waldenses, or VauSoh, 
?.*IP?f ®^ M J? ^^? ®' V^® vaUeye." and ihat Peter of Lyons became known as " Peter of the 
" VaUeya from his work among them. 
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LIFE AND DOOTBINES OF KHOUNG.FOU.TSZE 
(CONFUCIUS). 

§ 9.— DISCOURSE WITH A P?,JNCE ON GOVj:jlNXNG, 

WnfJ^S Confttcius was the Chief Minister, he fell frequently into oonvenwition 
with the king, and many of their debates have been presenred. Bather, 
Mphi^, it would be neai'ev the truth to say, the part the sage took in them ; 
Ibr the inotiarok merely asks questions which open^ the way for the philoso« 
l^er to deliyer his ideas upon the subjeot thus named. Ajid it is astoniahinr 
t« all, who do not pereeive that the under currents of earnest thought upon a 
matter of importance must run in the same direction, to ^nd that in such ap 
early age this man, so far removed from the other nations of antiquity, still 
held by the truths and principles of government which are so earnestly 
asserted by the advanced reformers of England. He never doubted about 
ike worth of honour, or of the power and strength which justice, and those 
alone, can confer upon a nation. ^ 

Upon one occasion he was questioned about the constituent principles of 
a good government, and without discussing the relative advantages of a 
monarchy, a despotism, or a republic, he immediately proceeded to the very heart 
and soul of the question. Let the reader try to reach his meaning in the 
fallowing passage. " The laws of the kings Wen and Won were consigned to 
'* bamboo tablets ; if their ministers were living now their laws would be in 
'* vigour: their ministers have ceased to be, and their principles of good govern* 
*< ment are no longer followed. The combined virtues and qualities of the 
" ministers of a prince make the administration of a state good, as the virtue 
" of the earth, uniting the moist and the dry, gives forth and causes to grow 
** the plants which cover its surface. This good administration resembles the 
** reeds which are on the borders of rivers : it springs up naturally on a soil 
" thai is suitable to it." 

Could the dullards of modern days but manage to see into this, what a 
blessing it would be for all ! But Confucius had his dullards to deal with, and 
Mi the oppresiion of men who looked upon public offices as cows which were 
bound to give them the due supply of milk. They had no other notion, and 
as to provmg the means through which a country was to grow great, they 
neither knew nor cared how to do it. Time soon shewed what Confucius could 
do in tbis matter, although, with a wise prudence, he always kept within the 
due limits ; never undertaking to do for the citizen that which he should do 
for himself. 

But accordini? to his theory the prince also had his duties, and there were 
modes of study through which he was to reach the height of perfection. In the 
eoRversation above quoted, he said, " A prince who wishes to imitate the old 
** administration of the kings must choose his ministers according to his own 
** sentimcBts, which must be always inspired by the public good. That his 
** sontiments may always have the public good for their moving principle, he 
** must conform himself to the great law of duty, and this great law of duty 
" must be searched for in humanity, which is the principle of love for all men. 
*• This humanity w man himself: regard for relations is the first duty of it." 

Evidently the Chinese sage had no design of flattering kings or rendering 
easy the lives of princes. There is the summary of what they should do to 
become worthy of their position and to win renown. The deepest and noblest 
^koii^k ^ Mmm is there sal ftyrth ; and the most pious BibUcist may be chal- 
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lenged to produce a purer or nobler piece of advice for kings. " The great 
" law of duty must be searched for in humanity , which is the principle of love 
**for all men,** is a line which may be written over our doors and upon our 
hearts, as one of the noblest ever penned. What other is there to surpass it ? 
They who write of this man as a Pagan, as the Cummings and Cantwells do, 
are evidently ready to blaspheme^ God at any moment, in ordtr to promote 
the interests of their Little Zion, and its blatant pieties. If Jesus is to be 
so highly honoured for saying that men should love one another, then let the 
same measure be meted out to Confucius ; for his saying was equally beautiful 
and precise. Is there not, too, in the foUoii^ng, a clear recognition of prin- 
ciples to which the nations of the West are only just beginning to open their 
eyes, but which must be universally accepted ? 

" All virtuous actions, all duties which have been resolved beforehand, are 
" thereby accomplished ; if they are not resolved upon, they are thereby in a 
*' state of infraction. If we have determined beforehand the words which 
" we must speak, we shall not hesitate. If we have determined beforehand 
" our aflfairs and occupations in the world, they will thereby be easily accom- 
** plished. 

" The perfect, the true, disengaged from all mixture, is the law of heaven. 
" The process of perfection, which consists in using all one's efforts to 
** discover the celestial law, the trae principle of the mandate of heaven — 
" this is the law of man. The perfect man attains this law without help 
" from without ; he has no need of meditation, or long reflection to obtain 
" it ; he arrives at it with calmness and tranquillity. This is the holy man; 
'* He who is continually tending towards perfection, who attaches himself 
" strongly to the good, and fears to lose it, is the sage." 

There has never yet been given to the world a better definition of the 
truly holy man ; and, as will be shown in another paper, Confucius was not to 
be deluded upon the great theme of religion. He knew that aU growth is 
" from within," not from without ; and knew for a certainty that all the power 
we can have must rest upon our inward strength of thought and independent 
Hfe. 

The prince, however, was not yet dismissed. He must listen to advice 
about how he is to correct himself and gain the highest stage of fitness as a 
ruler. " The prince can never cease to correct himself and bring himself to 
** perfection. Having the purpose of correcting and perfecting himself, he 
" cannot dispense with the rendering to his relations that which is due to 
*' them. Having the purpose of rendering to his relations that which is due 
*' to them, he cannot dispense with the acquaintance of wise men, that he 
** may honour them, and that they may instruct him in his duties. Having 
'* the purpose of obtaining the acquaintance of wise men, he cannot dispense 
" with the knowledge of heaven, nor with the law which directs in the prac- 
" tice of prescribed duties. 

" The most universal duties for the human race are five, and the man 
" possesses three natural faculties for practising them. The five duties are : 
. " the relations which subsist between the prince and his ministers, the father 
" and his children, the husband and his wife, the elder and younger brother, 
" and those of friends among themselves. Conscience, which is the light of 
" intelligence to distinguish good and evU; humanity, which is the equity of the 
" heart; moral courage, which is the force qf the soul,-— these are the three 
** grand and universal moral faculties of the man,'* 

Modern ethical teachers will raise objections to this theory about the 
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results being everything, the aim nothing. They contend that there is no 
goodness to be ascribed to the doer of a good deed, unless his motives were 
pure, whereas the Sage seems to say the motive is unimportant so long as the 
desired result be reached. To some extent there is a mere playing with words, 
although, at the same time, there is a distinction of no unimportant nature* 
But it is to be borne in mind that it was as a statesman he was speaking, not 
as a moralist. His theory iinds in that fact a justification, for the statesman 
is bound, while not overlooking wrong actions, to judge greatly from the 
Ag^egaie results, no matter how arrived at. 

The following passages from the same discourse are worthy of close 
study. " Whether nature is sufficient for the knowledge of these universal 
" duties — ^whether study is necessary to apprehend them, whether the laiow- 
" ledge is arrived at with great difficulty or not — when one has got the 
" knowledge, the result is the same. Whether we practise these duties 
" naturally and without effort, whether we practise them for the sake of get- 
** ting profit and personal advantage from them — when we have succeeded in 
" accomplishing useful works, the result is the same. 

** He who loves study, or the application of his intelligence to tlie search 
" of the law of duty, is very near to acquire moral science. He who devotes 
** all his efforts to practise his moral duties is near that devotion to the hap- 
" piness of man which is called humanity. He who hioms koto to blush for 
" his weakness in the practice of his duties is very near to acqmre the fbrce of 
" mind necessary to their accomplishment, 

" So soon as the prince shall have well regulated and improved himself, 
" straightway the universal duties will be accomplished towards him. So 
" soon as he shall have learnt to revere wise 7nen, straightway he tvill have no 
'' longer any doubt about the principles of truth and falsehood, of good and 
" evU; so soon as his parents shjA be the objects of the affection which is 
" due to them, straightway there will be no more discussions between his 
" uncles, his elder brothers and his younger brothers ; so soon as he shall 
" treat, as it becomes him, secondary functionaries and magistrates, the 
** doctors and literary men wiU zealously acquit themselves of their duties in 
" the seminaries ; so soon as lie shall love and treat the people as his son, the 
^^ people will be dratm to imitate its superior ; so soon as he shall have drawn 
'' about him all the savans and the artists, his wealth will be advantageously 
'' spent ; so soon as he shall entertain agreeably the men who come from a 
" dfistance, straightway will men from the four ends of the empire flock in 
" crowds into his state, to receive part in his benefits ; so soon as he shall treat 
" with kindness his great vassals, straightway he will be respected throughout 
" the whole empire." 

Let it be grjmted that there is a certain crabbedness about this style of 
composition, stiU, with all its oddities, which cannot even be got rid of in a 
translation (and should not be), there is something in it of the genuine stamp. 
It is the utterance of a man who has the moral courage to tell what he 
knows; to teach that which he profoundly believes, and if statesmen of 
modem ages in China and in Europe would only dare to speak as plainly to 
the princes they serve as Confucius did, there would not be one tithe of the 
confusion and misery which are now so prevalent in the world. Upon one 
occasion he mourned over the fact that kings are deceived by their ministers, 
and this in language which shows the modem man amid the ancient people. 
He said, * Such is the condition of kings in our day ; they are deceived by 
' those in whom they place most confidence. I console myself by thinking 
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' thit ne part of my conduct has provoked this disgracC| and that I can bo 

• useful in other places besides Choo.* 

Wa elese this paper with the few words of advice Jie gave to King Qhi^« 
K^ung. ^ Be just, be disinterested. Justice respects no one ; it gives to all 

* their due. Disinterestedness leads to equity ; when we are biassed, we cease 

• to be just. If we take anything from our inferiors, under whatever title, 

• we eemmit a theft upon them. Four times a year, in each season, convene 

* the people, and explain to them in person their duties. A fi^w words from 
' you will be a spur to their attention. Let them never want instruction, 
< fbr how ean they be chargeable with the neglect of what tbcy do not 

♦ understand P' 

P. W. P. 



CHARITY AND THE CLAIMS OF THE POOR. 

A LBCTUBE BY THE JSDITOE. 

Tfixnjs are not many features more remarkable in the old soldier than the 
wfiy in whieb, when fortune favours him with an attentive listener, he fights his 
battles over again. There was a period in his life when he eared not to dwell 
ijsinutftly upon the things he had done, and what he had witnessed in the 
fearful scenes through which, in comparative seeurity, he had passed. That 
WM when ths eoioiir of the blood remained fresh to his eye, when the smell 
of the death-sanding powder was yet in his nostrils, and the sound of artillery 
still rang in bis ears. The events were all too hori'ible and recent to be 
spoken of with composure ; and at that time the brave warrior sought latiier 
to wips them from his memory, than, by means of frequent repetition, to render 
their vividness more vivid. 

I remember listening for a \ong time to the story of an old staman-^sit&g 
beneath one of the trees in Greenwich Park, while he told of the baltles 
through whioh he had passed. In refinement of mind and general int4sUeotual 
power he was superior to his elass. He beeame so much excited by the 
narrative, that, althongh having a wooden leg, he rose from his seat and vr^t 
through a variety of motions, all of them aiding him in his narrative, wUeh 
waa remarkably olear. On my inquiring if he had always felt as much 
pleasure in telling his stoiy, if, immediately after his return home, be was so 
ready to relate the painfiil part of hia adventures, he answered, that he was 
net ; and added, ** Why, you know, it made me so sick-like to talk about it 
" then, that I talked more about the places and men I had seen, than about 
*^ the battles 1 '^ Time had toned down his perception of the horrors through 
which he had passed, had blotted many of the most revolting features fron 
h|s memory ; but had not impaired his powers of description in relation to 
the more stirring and less painful events. It was evident that, aided by the 
toning down, the farther he was removed, in time, from the seenes through 
whioh he had passed, the more pleasure he found in speaking of them. 

In many particulars, that old man fairly represents seeiety at large, wbioil) 
as a rule, is careful in avoiding the discussion of great tragedies in their detail ; 
and will not dwell upon the minuter features of any reeent catastropho. 
Anoient horrors it teadily studies. No student eoraplains of the miaatenais 
with whioh Thucydides desoribes the plague ol Athens; ai^d it is marvaUoiiB 
with what oompaim-a sons tender-hearted men oan sit dewB and read the 



hiitoriM of tbe plagues and famines which desolated Europe in the Middle 
Ages. But if in the hearing of those very men the cholera, or the Irish 
famine and pestilence, be named, they are utterly prostrated, and seem to be 
ineapable of avoiding the manifestation of painful emotions. It may be, that 
they had witnessed some of the agonising scenes connected with those eiuailfti- 
ties — it may be, that their relatives or friends were swept away by them ; and 
henoe, their reeal to the memory becomes painful. But even ir it be so, it is a 
thing which must be detie. Those events may have a meaning in them, and 
be rich in instruetion, as I believe aU of them to be. And such being the 
case, the claims of the iuture press themselves earnestly upon our attention. 
We must keep our faces courageously towards the facts in all their painM 
detail, until we have learned their deeper meaning, and the law of duty which 
they preseribe. 

We, in this Metropolis, have recently sustained a great disaster, and the 
want and suffering through which so many fellow-citizens have passed^ 
demand our attention. The winter has been remarkable, not more so for its 
intense eold, than for the revelation it has furnished of the actual condition 
of our working population. Many of our gay youths who had so anxiously 
desired to have a protracted and severe frost ; so that, the rivers being bound 
up, they might gUde with lightning speed over their surface, were filled with 
terror when they saw the cost-price of their enjoyment. To their honour be 
i^ spoken, thousands among ihem would have gladly surrendered all thejr 
skatmg pleasures, for this and for all future seasons, if by doing so, they 
could have purchased for the poor a perfect immunity from the repetition 
of such sufferings as those they were then enduring. Many of those unto 
whom I speak, saw some of the painful scenes presented at the Metropolitan 
Polioe Courts, when the starving wowds were collected together under the 
impression of there being a chance of obtaining enough, as a dole, to pureha^jc 
the bread which would keep body and soul together : and, whoever saw them, 
will never forget those scenes. Thousands of human beings were there assembledj 
ill the hope of obtaining even a small share of the bounty which the generous 
l|ad placed at the disposal of the magistrates ; and, onlv they who witnessed 
the eagerness of the •crowd, can form any idea of what their hunger-paina 
must have been. As my object this evening demands it, I shall bridly recall 
some of the scenes to your memory. 

It was one afternoon in January,* at three o'clock in the afternoon, that 
the large gates of the Thames Police Court were thrown open to permit the 
entrance of a crowd, which, for many hours, had been assembled on the 
outside. Fearful was the rush that instantly followed. By every o^e in 
t)^|it crowd the greatest anxiety was manifested to obtain, at least a sixpence, 
wherewith to purchase food for the wives and little ones who sat cold ai)a 
hunger-smitteia at home. Never in their experience, even in presence of 
an angry crowd, had the officei*s of the court a more difficult task than while 
they were engaged in admitting, and preventing injuries being sustained by, 
those who were present. So gi*eat was the rush that many had their clq^hes 
torn to shreds, and others were injured ; thoygh, happily, none seriously. 
All the officers performed their duty with that good humour and considera- 
tion that marks the conduct of the Englishman when in presence of sorrow 
and suffering. They led the expectant ones in batches of ten or twelve at a 
tin^f t9 the Usher's room, where, after being hastily questioned, they 
received a measure of relief. Mr. Livingstone performed his task kindly 

* Vide Times, Jannary 16. 
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and speedily, giving sixpence each to one hundred men; one shilling each 
to nine hundred ; two shillings each to two hundred, and some few of them 
receiyed half-a-crown. Then the means were exhausted. Two hundred 
women applied, but there was nothing for them ; they were ordered to 
attend again on the following day^ bringing letters of recommendation from 
persons who knew them, when their cases would be attended to. Thus, 
although put off, they had some hope for the morrow ; but the hundreds of 
poor men who went away empty-handed had none to rely upon. 

On the following day, according as the magistrate had desired, the 
women came. As early as noon above one thousand had assembled, the 
majority of whom were thinly and scantily clad ; all were suffering under 
the oppression of cold and hunger ; and, in many cases, so horribly does 
want pinch and contract the features, it was difficult to believe they wore 
women who stood there. Until three o'clock they continued to stand in 
Arbour Street, which was completely blocked up^ there being about two 
thousand at that horn* ; but the doors of the station were opened, and they 
gathered in the yard. During the day above one thousand recommendatory 
letters were sent in, all of which had to be examined. It was not until five 
o'clock that t4ie relieving process began. By that horn* the number of 
shivering creatures exceeded three thousand, and as long as the money 
lasted they weie received in batches of twenty, but only about five hundred 
obtained what they sought — relief from one to five shillings each. All the 
others had to go penniless away, and, as the reporter adds, '* the grief and 
angiush of those who could not obtain anything was really painful." * 

And who marvels at their anguish, while remembering what weather it 
was, and that some of those " daughters of heaven " had been waiting in the 
piercing cold through more than six hours, hoping to obtain something for 
their children? But "poorly clothed," for many of them, days before, had 
sold or pawned articles of clothing in order to obtain a small supply of bread 
for their families ; and thus had added to the pangs of hunger, the bitterness 
of not being shielded from cold. Who can pretend adequately to conceive 
what their sufferings were in all their intensity, physical, maternal, and mental? 
And they were not rough, strong men ; hard as it is to gaze upon a group of 
three thousand hungry men, it may be borne ; but these were women who 
were thus suffering and waiting. All of them had been pretty little smiling 
babes who were folded and fondled in a mother's arms with as deep affec- 
tion and tenderness as the mightiest and purest Queen had fondled her little 
ones. They had grown up in mute wonder amid the marvels of creation and 
life ; until, at length, the majority, with hearts full of hope, had wedded and 
hoped, had worked and striven their best — not always in the wisest way, 
more comiAonly the unwisest, but still theh' best — to make the threads of life 
hold together. And, after all their hoping and striving, it had come to this — 
that they were to stand, or rather, for the sake of warmth, to be huddled 
together, only half-clad, outside a police-office door for hours waiting — too 
many of them only in the vain hope — to get enough to buy a little bread. 

It was a sight to make the most stubborn ^doctrinaire yield a tear ; it was 
a scene to melt the heart of the sternest. What the great spirits* of England 
who now look down from theii- everlasting home upon the land for which they 
bled, could think of it, who shall say ? With all the difficulties of the olden 
times, there never was anything like that. And apologise for it, or explain it, 
however men please, it will stand as a burning disgrace to England, that 

* Times. Jwjuary 17. 
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tbree thousand half^clad women had to wait outside a police-office door, . 
through six hours, in one of the coldest winters ever known, to stand their 
chance of obtaining as much as would buy a quartern loaf of bread ; and that 
above a thousand of them had to leave without getting the miserable 



supp^^. 



ITe easily collect hundreds of thousands of pounds, from rich and poor, 
every year, in order to send missionaries and * the Gospel to the heathen.' How 
much heathenism have we left untended at home ! It would be impossible, 
in any savage land, to equal that scene, however ignorant and coarse the 
people might be. And did the heathen but know, in all its details, this 
stonr of the poor in London during the frost of 1860, when our missionaries 
reached the scene of their labour, they would be questioned in such a way, 
that their cheeks would bum with shame, and their tongues cleave to the roof 
of their mouths ; especially when the savages bade them— as they certainly 
would do — ^return to humanise and improve the systems under which, in their 
native land, such a state of things had become possible. For the untutored 
cbild of nature would look only at the naked facts, and could not understand 
the methods by means of which civilised and religious men manage to account 
for such scenes so as to avoid self-reproach. 

Some of the instances of individual suffering which were mentioned in 
the police-courts, were of the most appalling nature. Not desiring to harrow 
your feelings too acutely, I abstain from citing the worst cases, but must men- 
tion a few. Here is one. On a Monday in January, Edis, an officer of 
Worship-street, brought forward a journeyman shoemaker, whose case he had 
that morning inquired into. The man lived somewhere near Hackney, and 
on the previous day had written a letter to the worthy magistrate, in 
which he spoke of his * wife and three children.' Now, however, he spoke only 
of the children, one of whom he expected to be dead before he reached home. 
Edis stated that ' when visiting the man he saw as distressing a scene as could 

* well be witnessed. The family were all in one wretchedly-furnished room ; 

* the father was busy mending a shoe, being the iirst job he had had for some 

* time past. There were two children, who were devouring some bread and 

* coffee ; and while on one side lay stretched the dead body of his wife, 

* covered over with a sheet, on the other, on two chairs, by a mere handful of 
' fire, lay a child, seemingly little more than a year old, gasping and strug- 

* gling, and evidently in the agonies of death. He knew not the nature of 

* its disease, but the parish doctor had given it up as hopeless. The wife 

* had been ill eight months ; she was consumptive. The parish, however, 

* had agreed to bury her.'* 

Thanks to the parish officials, they would at least bury their dead ! But 
what of that child— what of that father ? The ** Song of the Shirt " touched 
all our hearts, but what if poor Hood had been living now to write the *' Song 
" of the Shoe ?" Sitting down, mending a shoe ! amid that wretchedness 
and misery. A dead wife, a dying cldlJ, and no outlook, in this Gfod's 
universe, b^ond the profit to be derived from mending that shoe I The 
stoUd heroism of that man is not to be easily matched. I can personally 
pledge you that it was not indifference. And hence it has something about it 
of a fearful cast, which either indicates a dumbness of the speaking soul, or a 
power of self-possession not shared by many of his class. Let us hope that 
he will be able to banish its sadness and agony from his memory^ 

{To be contimied,) 
* The Times, Jui.B. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEli SUNDAY EVENING LECTUEBS. 
BT P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE LIFE AND CAHEEa OF SOLOMON. 
{CofUinuedfrom p, 128.) 
DoitBTLEss, bowever, some aUowauce must be made for tbe rudeness of the age, 
for we bave no right to expect from Solomon tbe same refined feeling and sense 
df injustice which is displayed by modem men. We must estimate him according 
to tbe standard of bis own age. Injustice we must do so, but unhappily thci old 
dkturbing cause again comes into action. He is represented as being the huid of 
Qod| bis nation is spoken of as being diyinely led, and, consequent^, in faimgss 
we onffht not to make any such allowances. Why should we condemn the heftthea for 
their .failingSi when tbe ^ebrew Monarch was not a whit their suMrio.r» and is 
•Qtually compelled to shelter himself from condemnation beneath tne shadow of 
their wings r * « 

But to return to this wonderful dream at Gibeon : " And now, Lord inj^ Gk>d 
**thou bast made thy servant king instead of David my father : and I am but a little 
" child : 1 know not how to go out or come in. And thy servant is in the midst of 
" thy people which thou hast chosen, a great people, that cannot be numbered nor 
" countea for multitude. Give therefore thy servant an understaiodiiig heart to 
"judge thj^ people, that I may discern between good and bad: for who is able to 
"jtufe this th;{r sog^reat a people? And the speech pleased the Lord that Solomon 
"haa asked tms thing. And God said unto him> Because thou hast asked this 
^'tmngt and ba^t not asked for thvself long life; neither hast asked for riches tit 
^* thyself, nor hast asked tbe life of thine enemies; but hast asked thj^sdf 
'* tlnddrstandinff to discern judgment ; behold I have done according to thy 
*' Words : lo, 1 hare given thee a wise anid an understanding heart; so thltt ihtfe 
"w^ none like thee oefore thee, neither after thee shall any arise like unto tbii. 
''And I bave also given thee that which thou hast not asked, both ri«h6% llikd 
" honour : so that there shall not be any among the kings like unto th^ all thy 
*' 4ay8. And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my statutes wbA my OOtt- 
" mandments, as thy father David did walk, then I will lengthen thy days. And 
*^ Solomon awoke; and, behold, it was a dream. And he came to Jerusalem^ and 
" stood before the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and offered up burnt ofTennfls, 
*' imd offered peace offerings, and made a feast to all his servants."* l!ltlch is tbe 
''glorious history" that has won for this man so much praise; and which, even in 
Ouf owii ''enlightened age," is viewed by many learned divines as a priceless fH^- 
m#Ati whidh affords the one solitary example of man rising superior to wealth* md 
power^ and luxury; the one redeeming instance of a mere humftn bemg loving 
wisdom above all else, and being prepared to abandon all things for tho sake m 
wisdom; To them it appears that this choioe was almost superhuman, and ofonot 
M to exalt Solomon in the eyes of all men who admire what is noblest and 
beet in human conduct. 

But what is sdl this praise and flattenr beyond empty bombast and mere word- 
tnongering, having no sure foundations r Did he really desire to be wise f wtks 
he earnestly in love with knowledge? It says: "And Solomon awoke and Ibijdld 
"il was a dream." Were Solomon's dreams of higher value than tho dreaolft Of 
oAer men ? Art we to praise him for choosing goodness in a dream ? And who. 
kk this nineteenth centurr of work and hope, of trial and afpnVi oaii pasa off the 
tirtuous resolves of bis dreams as fair characteristics of his nfe| Ana what shall 

^said when the reality opposes the dreamin§[ life, as ^in the case of Solomon ? 
ere seems to be something too absurd in this narrative, to justi^ serious w- 
cnssioh. But this was, as we are informed, a real appearance of uod— hoW cin 
^y man know that ? Were we to hear a voice in the air breathing words Into 
our ears in'tones sttpemattiral, we might conclude that it Was God Who Spake, aftd 
yet what man in modem times wouldoelieve it, or deny the chances that we were 

* 1 Kings, HI. 7.J5. 
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nustaken f If, theuj we are likely to be mistaken in ^our waking momentsi wJiat 
of tho ftUepinlr hours P How oould any one know the dream was auy&iny above 
an ordinary dream F It is so obviously impossiblei that I forbear all argument 
upon the point. 

But even if we suppose that Solomon asked God for wisdom, it is not to be 
oonduded that in bis heart he prized it above all else! The merd askiuff for it, 
"in a dream," could not prove nim to be superior to all those, who, like Socrates, 
laboored through life to attain it» Moreover it was no virtue. For why should 




'thing 

known in the way of luxury which he could not command. ^ And the latter pointi 
80 muoh boasted by critics, that he did not ask for wealth, is really contemptible, 
when fairly examined. If the Books of Kings and Chronicles are to be believed, 
then, as I shall show presently, wealth was a drug to Solomon. Acoordiuff te the 
aeeounts there given of the wekht of gold and silver belonging to him, he muSt 
in riches have vastly surpassed all other of the ruling sovereigns of liis timd. 
And when a man has alreadv possession of such surpassing wealth, surely it cannot 
be treated as a surprising virtue that he does not ask for more. That he asked 
for what he hs^ not was verv natural; but that he did not ask for what he already 
pMsess^ in abundance should not be so loudly boasted of. Had he been powerless, 
and ill poverty'iltrickdn circumstances^ and then, instead of asking either PoWer 
or weidth, had asked for wisdom, wd could readily join in honouriiu^ him for the 
ylrtue ot his choice ; but surely his greatest eulogist, in presence of the facts of 
his life, would not dare to say that had he been powerless and poor his choice had 
Ibeitt the same. Why, then, the unbounded praise and honour? There is hO 
Bitisfaotory answer to be obtained ; for, as this Bible examination shows us, tile 
^ties praisd or blame by authority. 

]9ut Solomon deserves no great credit for his desire, even had he desired it in 
his waking moments, and with his whole heart-^at least no credit above that which 
k due to other men who have not only " desired wisdom," but Who have given 
th6ir lives to achieve it. And when Dr. iiitto laboured in his article upon this 
ffAni to Establish the superiority of Solomon^ saying, that he was the glorioiis 
MO0pti6^ in desiritig wisdom above power and wealth, he uttered that which is 
iMvl merely false to history, but is abo an insult to the memory of thousands. 
WhAa we tm our eyes cnrer the biographies of poor scholars, who have lived in 
ttliMty ani laboured after wisdom in p^n^men whose names are recorded in the 
hlitdry of all Gountries, we feel^ that, in order to overpraise Solomon, the brave band Of 
heroes, Utr^tohing horn ages before Socrates down to the times of poor Keats, have 
been csdumniated. These men sought after wisdom in defiance of loss, diffleulty, 
and thriiiienod death. How many of them wrought on in little chambers, trying 
i» dkeover the storets of nature by a patient exhaustion of all the processes th^ 
OCruld ocmeeive of, in order to render the oversight of truth impossiblei Our 
•iioiioos are tlothiug less than monuments sacred to the meroorv of that brave 
Wnd Who loved light rather than darkness, who loved truth above wealth« wd 
who bartered away all the ordinary and dearlv-prUBed happinesses of lif^ in order to 
Willi from out of the uukuown, new truths wherewith to endow and bless mankind. 
Did Solomon ever exhibit anything of the spirit of patience and self-saorifioc 
exiiibited by these workers P is not his whole life of sensuality a proof that he 
would never have paid the price for wisdom that these men paid ? And is not 
that the only fair test of the value a man places upon it P He desired wisdom. So 
do thousands, and if it tjould be obtained by praying Heaven to grant it, then Heaven 
would bebeseiged with petitions. This were an easy method, and all would be sup- 
plied. Many desire wisdom, but desire to have it without either labour or pain, 
and when they find that patience, perseverance, personal sacrifice, and continued 
labotit are Abfiolht^ conditions, preliminarv to the search, which do not eVOH Ofisure 
success, they grow faint, los6 heart, and fall back into the world to tread the old 
paths as men who loved wisdom a little^loved it itt theory, but not with such 
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hearty love as prompts to ereat sacrifices in order to win the prize. But the men 
who pay the price are wortny of all the honour we can bestow, and certainly we 
cannot consent to the injustice of defrauding these men of their due, in order to 
honour Solomon because he wished for wisdom, but never paid any price for its 
possession. 

But ei^irely indej)endent of the question of how hx Solomon deserves to be 
praised for desiring wisdom, there is another equally important, and which is gene- 
rally answered quite as falsely as that we have discussea. It is the question. Was 
he a wise manr We are told that his wisdom *' excelled the wisdom of all the 
"children of the East Countries, and all the wisdom of Egypt. Eor he was wiser 
" than all men . . . and his fame was in all the nations round about "* This 
is repeated in various fonns, and it is stated that "there came of all people to 
" hear the wisdom of Solomon, from all kinffs of the earth, which had heard of his 
"wisdom." The "all kings" must be unaerstood in a modified sense, either as 
meaning many, or all the writer knew of, and his catalogue was not a long one. 
One illustration is ^ven in order to exhibit the marvellous wisdom of this man. 
Two women came before him, each claiming to be the mother of a child which 
they had brought with them. There had been two cbildreu, but one died, and 
now both claimed the living one. How could the ri^ht be determined, seeing that 
there was no evidence to be called which could assist Solomon in his decision? 
He hit upon the following plan : — "And the king said, Brin^ me a sword. And 
" they brought a sword before the king. And the king said. Divide the living 
" child in two, and give half to the one, and half to the other. Then spake the 
" woman whose the living child was unto the king, for her bowels yearned upon 
"her son, and she said, my lord, give her the hving child, and in no wise sky 
"it. But the other said. Let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide it. Then 
" the King answered and said. Give her the living child, and in no wise slay it : 
"she is the mother thereof. "f The author of the narrative appends the statement 
that all Israel heard of the judgment with which the king had ludged, and feared 
him, for they saw that the wisdom of God was in him to do judgment. Probably 
they believed this acutenesa in appealing to the laws of affection to be unexampled, 
but curiously enough, all nations nave some similar tale to tell. The Ejomans related 
a story of the Emperor Claudius, that when a woman was before him who refused 
to recognise her own son, he ordered her to marry him, which naturally brought 
her to her senses, and made her confess the truth. Adam Churke quotes the case 
of Axiophames, King of Thrace, who was appointed to judge between three young 
men who claimed to oe sons of the deceased king of the Cimmerians, and of course 
desired to have the crown. He ordered them to shoot three arrows into tiie bod^ 
of the dead king ; two agreed, but the third would not mutiUte the body of his 
parent. 

This, as Dr. Clarke recognises, was an appeal similar to that in the case of 
Solomon ; but, as I conceive, it indicated in some senses a deeper wisdom. It was 
an appeal to the affections which were not so powerful in relation to a son and his 
dead lather, as in that of a mother and her living child. But probably it was less 
perfect as a test to be widelv applied ; for who is there unconscious of the fact 
of millions being to be found who would not hesitate a moment about doing ast^'~ 
were commanded. Thus, as the real sons would do so, the test of sonship I 

(To be emUnued,) 

* \ King!, It. 30.31. + Ibid. iH. W.97. 
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CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The charitable institutious of London niiiuber above five hundred, and they 
enjoy an annual income which falls but little short of two millions a-year. 
Are they equal in value to their costs? Bo they produce an equivalent 
measure of good ? They certainly do not, and, speaking practically of their 
nature and work, it must be confessed they are either gigantic/rauds, strange 
mistakes, or gross impertinences. Either they deliberately delude or defraud 
their victims, rich and poor — they who give and they who receive. Recent 
revelations have rendered it dear that, too commonly, their boards irr various 
senses are sinks of iniquity, and models of bad administration. Not that the 
directors pocket the proceeds of benevolence ; for such a degree of wrong they 
are unsuited, but they squander them — waste them in paying an useless staff 
of officials, and too readUy allow those officials to plunder the funds without 
bringing the criminals to punishment when detected, " lest, peradventure, the 
" institution should suffer through the failure of public confidence ; " or, more 
especially, because they will not run the risk of revealing to the world their 
own incompetency. 

There is no calling, in modern times, which has a greater tendency to 
impaii- the delicate sense of truth than is that of acting as apaid collector 
for one of those institutions. Whoever undertakes to do it successfully 
must proceed systematically upon the path of misrepresentation. Not utter- 
ing distinct falsehoods, but abstaining from telling the whole truth. He 
must bolster up the cause of charity, by lending liimself to flatter the pre- 
judices, to extenuate the weaknesses, or to smile approvingly at the coarse- 
ness of those from whom he has to wring " the arrears of their annual sub- 
" scription." If they be pious persons, it is with an air of sanctity he must 
address them ; if they be men of the world, then it is as a man of the clubs 
he must approach them. Are they mill-owners or retired city men ? then the 
speech is framed upon the practical model ; are they men seeking to obtain 
a name for being charitable ? then he dwells upon the fact that, " our printed 
" list of subscribers is read by the most important persons in England." The 
collector is always careftil to find out " what kind of a man "he is about to 
visit. If he be a Tory, and the collector a Whig, he is at least careful to 
avoid political subjects. It is in the widest possible sense he reads the 
Vol. V. New Sbmm. Vol. I. L 
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saying of Paul about being "all things to all men;" and he is the most 
successful in collecting who conforms -to the rule of stifling his own feelings 
and convictions " in order to promote the cause of the charity." 

Many who read the printed appeals so widely distributed, and placed as 
advertisements in the newspapers, are led to imagine, not only that the purest- 
minded, most generous, and self-sacrificing men are associated with the par- 
ticular institution tinder notice, but also that the world cannot need much more 
for its reformation than the success of that particular charity. They are little 
aware of the care and business-tact with which the appeal was drawn up, or 
of the amusing reasons assigned for correcting the early draft into its present 
shape. The money-value of every sentence was duly estimated before being 
issued. As a bear licks her cubs into shape, so those appeals are gradually 
moulded into form. And, when ready, the great pride of their concoctors is 
that " they are sure to take." There is quite as much finesse displayed in 
preparing the charity circular, as in drawing up the address of a candidate to 
the electors of Drinklum ; and the earnest desire to outdo the rival candidate 
is hidden with equal skilfulness, although it is felt with as great intensity. 
These appeals are never above one-half true — seldom so much. And still, in 
the main, they were good and well-intentioned men who approved of sending 
them out. The secretary is supposed " to know best," and thus the matter 
is allowed to be settled. But it is not so. Lying, even although done in the 
robes of virgin purity, is none the less " lying ' ; and while a lie cannot last, or 
be permanently successful, the liar must be damaged. 

One painful feature of the system is its necessary tendency to deprave the 
officials, who, without intending it, are converted into practised hypocrites. 
There is a marvellous difference iu their bearing towards the man who comes 
to pay his subscription, and the poor starveling who solicits aid. To the 
former they are toadies ; but tyrants to the latter. Granted that there are 
noble exceptions — very many such ; but their existence is to be attributed to 
an inherent goodness in the men, which the evils of the system could not 
subdue. The rule of conduct is as stated ; which would not be so, were the 
men made up of kindness and Christian love, as the circulars lead the readers 
to imagine. But it is not wise to condemn them too severely. They also are 
victims of the system ; for many a man who, when his connection with a 
charitable society was first established, had a heart as full of tenderness as 
that of the best, has become so accustomed to scenes of suffering that he 
treats them as mere ordinary matters, and is thoroughly incapacitated for 
manifesting those sympathies which the sick, or the poverty-stricken, stand so 
much in need of. Thus it is, that real charitable feeling is scarcely to be found 
the " charity office ; " and such being the case, it is impossible to believe 
the system can be productive of the blessings desired by the subscribers. 

As a rule, these institutions are great impedimenta to the progress of 
true principles of social life, while they only serve as poor apologies for 
charity. If a cry be heard about some particular form of distress, then, 
immediately, a knot of persons get together to draw up a touching appeal, 
and found a new charity. Some of them are busy men, some dullards ; to these 
are added a few who wish to become important ; and lastly, some honest- 
hearted good-meaning men — the latter, always in the minority — have joined 
solely because of their desire to remove the evil ; but unhappily go the wrong 
way to work. They scheme a most elaborate charity-engine, from whence all 
sorts of blessings are to be poured forth. This machine, however, will not 
work by itself, so the " busy man" is appointed to act as secretary — at a 
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salary. His business is lo keep the macliine going ; he must get a good 
supply of means ; and when some poor wretch goes down upon his knees for 
relief, the official turns the handle of the machine, and griiids out a few drops 
of the peculiar sort of Charity the institution was established to afford. Thus, 
the Divine law of benevolence is done by machinery. Men compound with 
God, for not administering their own gifts, by sending their guineas to the 
charity Machine, to be ground out in driblets to those who stand in need. 

This miserable cburse of proceeding is spoken of as being charitably dis- 
posed — as being in conformity with the Divine Law. Most men are so busy 
looking after their worldly affairs, that they have no time " to attend to the 
" call of want ;" and hence they do it by deputy. But is it merely the given 
shilling the poor man needs in his hour of affliction ? Is it merely so much 
coin, or a fixed modicum of bread, that we are called upon to present to those 
who are in want P If so, then, indeed, our charities are easily performed. 
There is, however, no truth in the theory; for the chief of that which we are 
bound to give is the priceless sympathy which, more than any money, 
operates as a charm upon the sick heart, and helps to unloose the fangs of 
disease. Kind words, cheering little speeches, brotherhood, sisterhood, and 
tenderness, these are they for which the heart of the diseased one pants ; and 
happy are they who are just enough to themselves to supply them. The 
mere mechanical machine-grinder cannot give such gifts ; it is his "business" 
to dispense charity, and, if he be a good man, he goes about his work in much 
the same style as the undertaker ; if he be other than good, then the shillings 
he leaves behind seem to have a curse left with them, for they operate neither 
OB the heart nor the physical frame. If men and women mil obey the law 
of charity, they must make time, and find courage to be their own almoners. 
Between the business charity-monger and the sick heart there is a wall of 
coldness, which official reserve renders yet more endming. They who are in 
distress cannot open their hearts to the salaried agent, because he has not 
come to them in love, but in his round of business. From this it follows 
that his advice is laughed at, and he is derided. But when a man becomes 
his own almoner, he usually carries his heart and human feelings with him, so 
that, if he have only a shiUing to give, he can mix up such gentle words and 
tender sympathy with it as will render it of far more value to the heart of the 
receiver than gold is, when given from the cold, repulsive hand. 

If only one-half the money now given for charitable purposes were thus 
dispensed, there is every reason for believing, not only that more than one- 
half the misery now endured would be extinguished, but likewise, that much 
of it would never be repeated. There is room enough for such action, and 
the good fruit is assured if men will but work as they feel it to be their duty to 
do. Neither does it matter how small be the amount the giver has to dispose 
of; the smaller it is, the greater is the necessity for preventing its being made 
less, through the cost of working a machine, before any pgrtion of it can reach 
the hands of those for whom it was intended. If it be onlv sixpence which is 
given, the advice of the donor is freely listened to, because tne poor one believes 
that it was from pure and unselfish motives that he came to them. This can 
never be the case with the official. The poor feel that his coming is not 
so much a matter of choice and good feeling as it is of busii^ess and policy, 
and while this impression remains, they cannot view him in any other light 
than one who lives upon charity. He may be single-minded, yet they cannot 
believe it ; and while it is so, it is clearly impossible to use him successfully 
for the purpose* of true charity. P. W. P. 

L 2 
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CHAEACTEEISTICS OF THE EEFOEMATION.— X. 

THE HEEETICS OF LANGUEDOC. 

Macaulay, in adverting to the policy of the Church of Eome, once said, " She' 

" thoroughly understands, what no other Church has ever understood, how to 

" deal with enthusiasts. In some sects — ^particularly in infant sects — 

*' enthusiasm is suffered to be rampant ; in other sects — especially in sects long 

" established and richly endowed — it is regarded with aversion. The Catho- 

*'lic Church neither submits to enthusitsm, nor proscrib.es it, but uses it." 

This broad statement, however, requires some qualification. The Church, 

truly, has frequently used enthusiasm, but frequently also proscribed it. 

Indeed, it was not until she saw that it might be sometimes profitably used 

that she tolerated it at all. A proof of this is found in the case of Peter 

Waldus. He and his followers were enthusiasts, as all first teachers of a 

truth have need to be ; their aims were not to destroy but to reform the 

Church. Had the Church tolerated them, instead of making them strong 

by persecution, one of two results would have followed — ^their enthusiasm 

would have burnt itself out, or the Church would have been reformed from 

within, and thus have retained its power and authority longer than it did. 

But in this case the Church refused to tolerate. Peter had no desire, in the 

first instance, to stand forth as hostile to the Church, or to form a sect 

separate from it. We find, therefore, that some years after he commenced 

his itinerant preachings, he sent to Pope Alexander III. a copy of his 

Bomance version of the Bible, soliciting nis approbation for the same, and 

asking the Papal sanction for the " apostolical" societies to which we have 

already alluded. The Pope made the mistake of refusing the required | 

sanction ; and, moreover, issued an order forbidding Peter and his associates to ' 

read or expound the Scriptures. It was now, therefore, necessary for them to 

decide whether they would obey the Pope, and desist from their work, or 

pursue it, and separate themselves from the Church. They nobly chose 

the latter course, and their work was doubtless all the more effective because 

they were free. 

The_rapid and powerful effect of Peter's preaching, soon caused alarm on 
the part of the clergy. Within a year or two of the time at which he is 
suppossd to have commenced lus ministry, ,a Church Council held at 
Tours, published this decree : ' Whereas a danmable heresy has for some 
' time lifted its head in the parts about Toulouse, and has already spread its 
' infection through Gascony and other provinces, concealing itself like a 
' serpent within its own folds ; as soon as its followers shall have been dis- 

* covered, let no man afford them a refuge on his estate ; neither let there be 

* any communication with them in buying and seUing ; so that being deprived 

* of the solace of human conversation, they may be compelled to return from 

* error to wisdom. ' But from what we have seen of the spirit of freedom, 
and dislike to Church authority, we can easily understand how it was this 
decree failed of having any effect. To the chagrin of the Pope and the priest- 
hood, Peter continued his labours for many years unmolested, and his followers 
continually grew in numbers and strength* 

We have it on record that when a bishop asked one of the Proveni^ 
nobles why they did not expel the Waldenses from their province, and obey 
the wishes of the clergy, he answered, "We cannot do it, for we have 
** grown up with them, and have kinsmen amongst themj besides we see 
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*' them living in all honesty. " Therein lay their strength, that they ailbrded 
so favourable a contrast with the priests of the Church ; and when, as we shall 
see, the new movement, thus begun, branched oif into other and wilder 
heresies, we should never lose sight of the fact, that it rested itself originally 
on a reasonable and moral basis. And that the people felt this, is proved by 
a Troubadour poem of that time, still extant, called La Nobla Leyezmi, in 
which the poet says, " He that will not swear, or speak evil, or lie, or commit 
" injustice and theft, or give himself up to dissoluteness, or take vengeance 
"on his enemies, is called Vaudois (or Waldensian), and the cry is, 'Death 
"'to him!"' 

But although unsuccessful as regards the heresy, the Pope appears, with 
the aid of the priesthood, to have had sufficient power to drive Peter Waldus 
out of Languedoc. The hatred of the priests followed him into Dauphiny, 
Picardy, and Grermany. A fugitive for many years before his death, he found 
his final resting-place among the Bohemian mountains, where he died in the 
year 1180. But though dead in the flesh he was not dead in the spirit ; his 
work lived after him, producing various fruit. In the very mountains where 
he died, a John Huss in after ages preached the same purity of life, and 
carried to wider issues much that had been taught by Peter ; while in Lan- 
guedoc and the entire South of France, the work of Peter continued to bear 
fruit long after his death. 

Numerous sects sprang up, and soon became thickly spread throughout 
the provinces of Alby, Carcassonne, Laurac, and Beziers, as far as 
Bordeaux. " By mere chance, " says Neander, " the sects scattered in South 
" France received the common name of Albigenses, from one of the districts, 
" where the agents of the Church who came to combat them found them 
" mostly to abound, — ^the district around the town of Alba or Alby ; and 
" by this common name they were known until the commencement of the 
** thirteenth century. Under this general denomination, parties of different 
" tenets were comprehended together, but the Catharists seem to have con- 
" stituted a predominant element among the people thus designated." * It 
is therefore necessary to recollect that in speaking of Albigenses, we do not 
speak of Peter's followers only ; but of many sects, professing tenets dissimilar 
and often opposed to each other, which had arisen by reason of the movement 
of which Peter was the most prominent exponent, and whom, as heretics, the 
Church hated with an undi«criminating hate. So early as the year 1198, 
Innocent III., the reigning Pope, sent into Languedoc two legates, to inquire 
as to these various sects, with orders " to endeavour to convince them by argu- 
" ment of their errors, and in case they did not succeed in this way to pronounce 
" the ban upon them." After that a more numerous commission, consisting of 
a body of monks, were sent in the hope of intimidating the heretics, by ban 
and interdict, into submission to the Church. For seven years these Papal 
agents continued to threaten and preach throughout this district but with very 
little success, for they were worsted in argument, and their threats were 
treated with comtempt. 

We have an account left us by one of the monks engaged in this preaching 
and banning commission, of the nature of the sects which had thus sprung up 
in Languedoc. It is very curious, as showing the strange and diversified 
opinions of the sectaries. Let us reraark, however, that the picture thus drawn 
is from the hand of an enemy, and, therefore, there is little doubt, overdrawn 
and distorted. It is as follows : — * In the first place, wc must premise that 

* Church Hist. viii. p. 400. 
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* the heretics recognized two Creators ; the one, the Creator of things inviaible, 

* whom they called the good God ; the other, the maker of the visible world* 

* whom they called the wicked God. To the first they attributed the New 

* Testament, to the second, the Old ; which they wholly rejected, with the 

* exception of some passages quoted from it into the New, and which they 

* received through their respect for the latter. They said that the author of 

* the Old Testament was a Har, because it is said in the book of Genesls-«-Bat 
' of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in 

* the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ; — and yet, they argued, 

* after eating they did not die. They also treated him as a homicide for having 
' reduced to ashes the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, aud destroyed 
' the world by the waters of the deluge, and for having bmied under the sea 

* Pharaoh and the Egyptians. They believed all the patriarchs of the Old 
' Testament to be damned, and ranked St. John the Baptist as one of the 

* great devils. They said, moreover, that the good God had two wives, Colla 
' and Coliba, and that he begat sons and daughters. Other heretics said that 
' there was only one Creator, but that he had two sons, Christ and the devil. 

* They said, too, that all creatures were originally good, but that they had 

* been corrupted by the woman, mentioned in the Revelation. All these un- 

* beKevei'S, members of Antichrist, first-born of Satan, seeds of sin, children 

* of crime, with their hypocritical tongues, and seducing by lies the hearts of 

* the simple, had infected by the poison of their perfidy the whole province 

* of Narbonne. They said that the Boman Church was little else than a dea 
'of thieves, and was that harlot spoken of in the Eevelation. They did 
' away with the sacraments of the Church, so far as to teach publicly that the 

* water consecrated for baptism is just the same as any other water, and that 
' the host of the most blessed body of Christ is nothing more than common 
' bread ; insinuating in the ears of the simple the horrid blasphemy, thai 

* Christ's body, were it the size of the Alps, would long since have been 

* consumed and reduced to nothing by the numbers that had eaten of it. 
' Confirmation and confession they deemed follies, and holy matrimony prostitu* 
' tion ; and believed that none could be saved who wedded and begat sons 
' and daughters. Denying the resuiTection of the fiesh, they foiled I know 
' not what unheard-of fables, saying, that our souls are those angelic spirits 
' which, precipitated from heaven for their presumptuous apostacy, left their 
' glorious bodies in the air, and that after these souls have successively passed 

* through seven diffei-ent bodies upon earth, they return, this expiation 

* ended, to resume their former bodies. There were, too, other heretics, 
' named Vaudois, after one Valdus, or Waldus, of Lyons. They were bad, 

* but much less so than the rest ; for they agreed with us in many things, and 

* only differed in a few. To pass over the greater number of their heresies, 

* their chief errors lay in four peculiarities — in their wearing sandals after the 

* manner of the apostles ; in asserting that taldng an oath, or shedding man's 

* blood, was on no account permissible ; and, especially in maintaining that 

* the earliest arriver, in case of need, might consecrate the body of Jesus 

* Christ, provided he wore sandals, even had he not been ordained by the 

* bishop.* 

But shall we marvel at the strangeness of the opinions which had thus 
sprung up ? For hundreds of years doctrinal discussion had been silenced in 
the Church, and now that the human mind (in Languedoc at least) had woke to 
a sense of its right to freedom, it revelled iu it, and reason ran riot. Nor is it 
any wonder that many of the forms, taken by the new liberty of thought ex- 
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istent amongst men just escaped from meatal slavery, should be fantastic or 
evca repulsive iu their aspects. It is ever so ; the slave suddenly', enfranchised, 
commits all kinds of folly in the first transports of his unwonted freedom. 
History teems with evidences of tbo strange vagaries of men under a re- 
action from a state in which they had been mentally or physically, or 
oilierwise enthralled. Newly-recovered liberty easily runs into license, and 
in the sphere of religion, man has ever been led, in times of re-action and 
revolution, he has hardly known whither and cared as little ; we are therefore 
not disposed to doubt the substantial accuracy of the foregoing accoimt, but to 
see in it only a proof of the depth of the impulses which moved men in this 
their insurrection against the Spiritual Despotism, Vhich had oppressed them 
so long. The eloquence of the Pope's missionaries availed nought against 
the impulse which had stirred the people of Languedoc. Their preaching 
was met with derision ; nor were their persons safe from the violence of the 
populace. And the Church looked on with dismay at the fact, that a whole 
nation was prepared to throw off her yoke. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 

LIFE AND DOCTEINES OF KHOUNG-FOU-TSZE 
(CONFUCIUS). 

§ 10. — DISCOURSES ON HUMAN NATURE AND RELIGION. 

Among the various reported discourses of Confucius, there are several 
which demand especial attention, not alone because they shew how closely 
he had viewed the human character, but also for their profound wisdom. 
The following may be taken as a fair specimen of the most lengthy, and as it 
illustrates what is still, in theory, the * measure of men, ' in Cluna, we give it 
cntii-e, as a discourse " On the five classes of men found in society." 

" The first and most numerous, " said he, " is that which comprehends 
men of all conditions, distinguished by no particular quality, who speak 
only for speaking sake, without considering what they say ; who act as it 
were by instinct, doing to-day just what they did yesterday, and for no 
other reason than because they have done it before ; who do nothing spon- 
taneously, but passively allow themselves to be led by others; whose 
narrow intellect is incapable of embracing a large view of human affairs, 
but whose dexterity in little things enables them to extract a paltry gain 
from their feUows ; whose understanding is governed solely by the organs 
of sense, and extends not beyond the eyes, the ears, and the mouth : this 
class consists of those who are commonly called the * people.' " 

" The second includes those who have been trained in science, letters, and 
the liberal arts ; who propose to themselves a certain end, and are capable 
of calculating the means of attaining it ; who, without having penetrated 
to the depth of things, know enough to be qualified to teach others ; who 
can give a reason for whatever they say or do ; who can compare ideas, and 
discern the good and bad; who, though not deeply conversant with the 
principles of laws and customs, are capable of conforming to general rules 
and received usages ; who, knowing much, are yet not ignorant that there 
remains much to know; whose lectures and examples correct public 
manners and influence government itself; who study to speak well rather 
than much, and prefer doing a little rightly than to undertake a great deal ; 
who, neither coveting riches nor dreading poverty, are content with their 
present lot : these may be termed the * lettered ' class. 
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** The third consists of those who, in all their words and actions, never 
depart from the rules of right reason ; who do good for its own sake ; who 
plunge into no excess, nor addict themselves eagerly to any object ; who 
are the same in prosperity and in adversity ; who speak when they ought 
to speak, and are silent when silence is best, having sufficient firmness to 
give utterance to their real sentiments whenever the occasion demands, 
though it should cost them fortune or even life ; who regard all mankind 
in almost an equal light, as having the seeds of the same vices and the 
same virtues ; not esteeming themselves above others, since there is no one 
by whom they may not be excelled in what is good, or to whose level they 
might not sink in what is vicious ; who are not content to study the ordinary 
vehicles of science, but pursue knowledge into its remotest sources, in order 
to obtain it in purity, at the same time, neither dejected at the failure of 
such pursuit, nor elated at its success : such as these may be decorated with 
the name of * philosophers. ' 

" In the fourth class I place those who, in whatever happens, contemplate 
the jmt mean ; who have one fixed rule of action and of morals, which 
they on no account transgress ; who fulfil their obligations to the minutest 
point, with scrupulous exactitude and untiring perseverance ; \vhose ener- 
gies are directed to the control and subjection of their passions ; who are 
ever vigilant to extinguish the seeds of vice in their own hearts ; whose 
every word is measured and adapted to instruction, and whose every action 
is intrinsically good and fitted for. example ; who despise toil and anxiety, 
when the object in view is to recal men to their duty, to enlighten the igno- 
rant, and to serve all who are dependant upon them, without distinction of 
rank or fortune, and without regard to interest, not exacting from those 
they serve even the sentiment of barren gratitude : these are ' the sincere and 
truly virtuous men.' 

" The fifth class, the highest which human merit can attain, consists of 
those extraordinary men, who combine the rarest qualities of heart and 
mind, with the habit of pleasurably discharging all the duties which nature 
and morality impose upon a reasonable and social being ; who do good to 
all, and, like the heavens and the earth, never discontinue their beneficence ; 
who are as imperturbable in Uieir mortal career as the sun and moon in 
their course; who see without being seen, and who act like spirits, as it 
were invisibly : the very few who answer this description may be called the 
class of * perfect men,/ or * saints ' {siting). " * 

Comment upon this would be utterly out of place; although, as upon the dis- 
courses of Jesus, much might be written. But he who can appreciate noble 
thoughts, and a fine discrimination of character, needs only to read this dis- 
course a few times, when all its force and deep meanings will be thoroughly 
appreciated. 

At the close of this passage the philosopher speaks of * spirits,' — did he 
believe in their existence ? Nothing is more common among the orthodox 
than are speeches upon the Atheism of the Chinese teacher. Several authors 
have very distinctly declared that he did not believe in the existence of a 
Deity, or in the Immortality of the Soul ; but if words have any meaning, then 
undoubtedly he taught these truths. Upon one occasion his discipk Tsze-kung 
asked a question, which involved a very cmious point in psychology. He 
said he had scrupulously paid homage to his ancestors, but a doubt had often 
crossed his mind, whether they were conscious of what he did. ' Do they 

* A8i«Uc Journal, vol. i. pp. 253-4. 
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see me ? Do they hear me ? Do they know what I do ? ' said he. ' 1 have 
often wished to learu your opiniou upon the subject. A word from you will 
remove my doubts. ' 

* It is not necessary, ' replied Confucius, ' that I should speak explicitly 
on this point. If I were to say that our ancestors are conscious of the 
honours we pay them ; that they see, hear, and know what passes on the 
earth, it is to be feared that they, who cherish a deep sense of filial piety, 
would neglect their own lives, for the sake of rejoining in the other world 
those whom they loved in this ; and, on the contrary, were I to say that all 
knowledge of the living ceases with life, it would encoui-age a neglect of filial 
duties, and dissolve those sacred ties which bind the human race in social 
happiness. Continue, therefore, my dear Tsze-kmig, to fulfil, as you have 
hitherto done, your duties to your progenitors ; conduct yourself as if you 
knew them to be witnesses of your actions, and seek to know no more : the 
time will come when you toill know all. ' * 

There cannot be a doubt of his meaning in the closing sentence. If a 
time was to come when he * would know all,' that involved a personal con- 
sciousness after life's fever had ended, and consequently he conceived of a 
life beyond the present, although he had the modesty and courage to be silent 
about its nature. That silence has been construed into denial ; but how 
unjustly, all must feel who have endeavoured to learn more of the matter than 
he could tell. 

In one of his discussions with the king, his majesty said it had been 
observed by one of the ancient sages, that man was distinguished from all 
other visible beings by the intellectual faculty, which rendered him capable of 
reasoning, and that he received that precious faculty directly from heaven ; 
and he asked, " Do we not then receive our being wholly from our parents, 
like other creatures ? " 

The answer of the philosopher was to the following effect : " A portion 
of our parents' substance forms the basis of our existence, which would 
remain in an inert and inanimate state, but for the yin and yang (male and 
female) of nature, which, acting reciprocally upon this inert matter, gradually 
develop, extend, combine, and give it form : it then becomes a living being. 
But tins living being is not man ; it does not become man until its union 
with the intellectual quality, which is imparted to it by heaven, to adapt it to 
comprehend, to compare, to judge. So long as this being, thus animated 
and endowed with intelligence, can supply means of combination to the yin 
and the yang, for the development, extension, increase, and perfection of its 
form, it enjoys life ; as soon as these agents cease to combine, it ceases to 
live. It reached the plenitude of life but by degrees and by expansion ; it 
attains the tei-m of destruction but by degrees and by decay. ' This destruc- 
' tion, however, is not annihilation ; it is a decomposition, which restores 

* each substance to its natural state. The intellectual part mounts again to 

* the heavmts, whence it canie ; the ke, or breath of life, mixes with the aerial 
' fluid ; and the moist and dry particles become earth and water. ' " f 

In the latter part of this, there is much which we could claim as 
modern thought expressed in a scientific form ; for it is greatly superior in 
its clearness to the majority of ancient passages upon the same subject. 

As farther illustrating, this subject and exhibiting the views of Confucius, 
we subjoin a passage upon the Teen. 

" The Teen, " said he, " is the universal principle and prolific source of all 

* Asiatic Journal, vol. i. p. 254. + Ibid. 350. 
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thiogs. OiDr aucedtors, who sprung from this source, are themiselves the 
source of sucoeediug generations. The first duty of mankind is, giatitade to 
heaven; the second, gratitude to those from whom we sprung. It was to 
inculcate, at the same time, this double obligation, that Fidi-he established 
the rites in honor of heaven and of ancestors, requiring that, immediatdiy 
after sacrificing to the Shang-te, homage should be rendered to our progeni- 
tors. But as neither the one nor the other was visible by the bodily organs, 
he sought emblems of them in the material heavens. The Shang-te as 
represented under the general emblem of the vbible firmament, as well as 
under the particukr symbols of the sun, the moon, and the earth, becaoae by 
their means we eigoy the gifts of the Shang-te. The sun is the source of life 
and light ; the moon illuminates the world by night. By observing the 
course of these luminaries, mankind are enabled to distinguish times and 
seasons. The ancients, with the view of connecting the act with its object, 
when they established the practice of sacrificing to the Shang-te, fixed the day 
of the winter solstice, because the sun, after having passed through the twelve 
palaces assigned apparently by the Shang-te as its annual residence, began its 
career anew, to distribute blessings throughout the earth. After evincing, 
in some measure, their obligations to the Shang-te, to whom, as the universal 
principle of existence, they owe life and all that sustains it, the hearts of the 
sacrifioers turned, with a natural impulse, towards those by whom the life 
they enjoyed had been successively transmitted to them ; and they founded a 
ceremonial of respect to their honour, as the complement of the solenm wor- 
ship due to the Shang-te. The Chow princes have added another rite, a 
sacrifice to the Shang-te in the spring season, to render thanks to Him for the 
fruits of the earth, and to implore Him to preserve them." After describing 
various existing forms of sacrifice, he continued : " Thus rmder whatever 
denomination our worship be paid, whatever be the apparent object, and of 
what kind soever its external forms, it is invariably the Shang-te to whom 
it is addressed ; the Shang-te is the direct and chief object of our v^meration. " * 

P. W. P. 



CHARITY AND THE CLAIMS OP THE POOR. 

A LECTURE BY THE EDITOR. 

(ConttMued/rom p. 141.) 
In the same court, some days after, Brown, the warrant-offiow, intro- 
duced to the notice of Mr. Leigh, among numerous others, three cases, the 
substance of which was as follows : — There was a representative of eadi 
family, the first being a wretched-looking woman, aged 40. Her name was 
Shields ; and Brown, who had visited the place, said that he found a man, his 
wife, and three children; the man, who was a labourer, had been out of work nine 
weeks ; their home was in a shocking condition, next to no bed clothing, no 
food visible, and all manifestly in a state of starvation. * One of the children 
' was lying with scarlet fever, and two more died of fever last week, and 
* were buried by the parish on Saturday.' 

What was the meaning of that fever ? Was it the protest of nature 
against want ? Not a medical man in England would say any other than, 
that of those children who perished of fever, by far the largest portion should 
be charged to the cause of want ? 

The name of the second family was Arnold; there were the man, a 

* Asiatic Journal, p. 137. 
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labourer, his wife, and two children ; the woman had been just confined of 
the second child, and ' was lying on the floor ; ier bed conauted qf some hay 
' wrapped up in apiece of calico ; there was next to no covering, and all the 

* food he saw was a piece of dry toast, aad a small quantity of tea in a mug.' 
The third was a poor woman named Waggett. Her husband abandoned her 
and her four children, some time ago, and she had till lately tried to get a 
starving existence by making little articles of coloured beads. ' They were 

* in as bad a state of destitution as they could possibly be ; a small piece of 

* candle was stuck in some putty on the mantleshelf ; there was one old chair, 

* but no bed or bedstead, or table or washstand ; they had nothing but the 
'rags they wore in the daytime to cover them at night; they slept on the 

* floor, and, in fact, were bereft of everything,'* 

On the following day, Inspector Armstrong waited upon Mr. Leigh, 
accompanied by a woman, and said, that, while passing through Thomas** 
street, Spitalflelds, the preceding day, he was accosted by two people, who 
asked him to go up to the top front room of one of the houses. He consented 
to do so, and on getting up to the room, he ' found a man and his wife, 
' evidently in a state of dangerous illness, stretched upon what they might 
' use as a bed, but which was only a wretched substitute for one, and had no 
' blankets, or any decent covering. The woman with him, who was the man's 
' mother, stated the age of each to be 38, but they were so thin and ghostlike 
' they looked much older. They both had consumption, were both evidently 

* sinking fast, and had to be continually shifted and raised to enable them \o 
' breathe.' The man, a cabinet-maker, but long without work, had been in the 
London Hospital for seven weeks, and was discharged about a fortnight before, 
as incurable, when the son of Inspector Constable, who knew something of the 
family, was so distressed at their misery, that he gave them ten shillings out of 
his own pocket, and that was all they had had to subsist upon ever since. 
When he (Mr. Armstrong) went in, there ' was no appearance of either fire 

* or food, the place was wretched iu the extreme, had scarcely anything in the 
' shape of furniture, and was bereft of everything that could conduce to eitJia* 

* warmth or comfort.' They had one child, four years old, but, as neither its 
father nor mother could provide for or look after it, the husband's mother 
had been obliged to take it, though her own husband was only a labourer 
in the docks, where work was then very scarce. 

There is, it must be confessed, a kind of folly in reciting these cases, 
because it is utterly impossible to do justice either to their nature or number? 
They are but poor samples of the suffering ; and all who read the reports 
which appeared in the various newspapers, will bear me out in saying) 
that the instances I have selected fall below, rather than fairly represent, the 
fem-ful nature of the chief cases of destitution. 

And what of the cases which were publicly made known ? Does any man 
imagine that the whole circle of suffering was paraded in the streets — that 
what was seen, fairly represented the amount endm^ed ? Did all they who 
were in want come forth to show themselves, so that it can be supposed, when 
we have counted their number, we know precisely how many were in difficult 
ties ? I believe it will be far nearer the truth if we conclude that it was only 
a tithe of those who were in want who thus came before the public. Thou- 
sands of men, of whom we heard nothing, contracted little debts, and sold 
their clothing and furniture to procure food, but did not cry aloud at the 
corners of the streets about what they had to endure. Of some such I 

« Time*" report, Jan. 16. 
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speak from personal inquiry, and it may be presumed that nearly all who com- 
pose this vast audience are able to speak, from their own knowledge, of simikr 
instances. Thus what we saw of the crowds grouped around the police-courts, 
gathered near the houses of refuge, or in other public places, only symbolised 
the evil, but did not reveal its immense proportions. The safe conclusion will 
be that three times their number were sitting quietly in misery at home, or 
wandering through the streets without hope, and without venturing to 
ask for assistance, even when they knew where a little bread was to be 
obtained. 

It follows, then, that we have no due conception of the aggregate amount 
of suffering. All we can have is the horrible, consciousness that, in this 
religious and free country, the richest country in the world, there has been a 
most fearful measure of destitution, and that, directly or indirectly, an immense 
number of human beings have litendly perished through wanting the common 
necessaries of life. And what makes this more remarkable is the fact 
that, during the same period, there was no such suffering endured by the 
lower animals. The hounds of the hunter were as sleek as ever, for they were 
regularly supplied with provisions as before. It did not appear to them that 
there was anything particularly trying in the season. It was colder, but they 
were supplied with an extra allowance of food to meet the heat-producing 
requirements of their bodies, and therefore they had notliing extra to endure ; 
they were not taxed by Nature beyond the powers of resistance with whicli 
they had been furnished. 

The horses of the brewers and nobles, too, were quite as sleek as formerly. 
They were littered down with greater care, because the cold of the season was 
so severe. Their racks were full of hay, their mangers ran over with com ; 
and, in fact, although many of them were unable to earn their masters a single 
penny, their wants were supplied and their comfort attended to precisely the 
same as upon all other occasions. It was curious to see the difference between 
how the man and the horse were treated. The former could not work ; and, 
as in these days of progi-ess, money is held to be the great nexus between man 
and man — there being no labour done, there could be no wages paid. It was 
not so, however, with the horse with which the starving man had worked. 
True, indeed, that he could not work ; but it was true, also, that he had to be 
fed ; for, if starved, the '* society " which labours to " prevent cruelty to 
** animals " would have summoned the owner to answer for his brutality in 
not properly feeding the horse. Had he answered, by way of defence, that 
" the horse could not work, owing to the cold weather ; therefore, he was not 
** bound and could not afford to feed him," the defence would have been 
received with a general howl of indignation ; but when the same answer is 
given in relation to a man, it is looked upon as quite reasonable and proper 
— so that a man may be left to starve, a horse not. 

Doubtless the cases are not quite equal. Learned and able men can show, 
according to the institutions of society, the laws of capital, theguage of wages, 
and so forth, that there is a gi-eat and marvellous difference between the two. 
They are right, but not, in their inference, upon the right side. There is a 
difference, but like the Englishman who fought at CuUoden, they have mis- 
taken the cause of the horse for that of the man. Moreover — and it will be 
fatal unto us if we ignore the fact — there are c-ertain deeper laws of this universe 
which none can safely repudiate or violate ; and, when estimated by those 
laws, what doctrinaire can say, such treatment of men, as being creatures less 
to be cared for than horses, will be justified ? It is the fact that, during this 
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fearful season, the dogs and cats, even the common reptiles, have been sup- 
plied with their provisions ; it was the human being alone who had to starve ; 
and either we must abandon oui* theoiy, that he is the crown and king of 
creation, or pursue such courses as will give him the means of preserving 
himself from the miserable death which cometh of hunger, and which tlrc 
lower animals have no occasion to dread. 

But, * having got through the difficulty, why not let it rest V Why stir 
amid the ashes of misery, and be diligent in reviewing disasters ? The thaw 
arrived, labour was resumed, and they who sat in want sit so no longer ; 
wherefore, tben, asks the sluggard, should we look too closely into this horrible 
agony ? It is the doctrine of fools, that during the sunshine men should sit 
still to enjoy it. Better, as men, repair their dwelling before winter comes, 
employ the hours to create the means of being warmed and clothed when the 
sun does not shine. But say that wc let this matter rest, that we spread a 
mantle of oblivion over it, shall we thereby destroy its sources ? Do we blot 
out calamities by coverhig them up, as monkeys think to extinguish a fire 
when they throw up the ashes ? If we leave this destitution alone — will it 
return the compliment and leave us alone ? Will it never return ? Have we 
seen the last winter of want and suffering. What will our recent experience 
say to this ? Does misery in this Metropolis increase or diminish ? Three 
years ago we were in a sad condition — the poor were lying houseless, and 
horrible narratives were published, of how hundreds, even thousands, slept 
all night upon pavements in the open air. The story brought its usual fruit, 
' plenty of money,' and the Refuges for the Destitute were enlarged ; but what 
was done beyond"giving the misei-able a shelter ? In what way did we try to 
extinguish the sources of misery ? 

The fact is, that the number of the destitute increases, and what would 
be the consequence, were the severe frost to return, so that up to the end of 
March no out-door labour could be carried on ? It has been so, over and 
over again — what if it were repeated ? Our ancestors boasted of their fine 
bracing winters, and we have all sulked and pouted more than enough because 
they seemed to be quitting us. Be not deceived, for they have not abandoned 
us. The seasons, like all else, move in cycles. They, too, are subject to 
definite laws. The ignorant man imagines them to be perfectly unfettered, 
and thus, that cold or dry, warm or moist seasons are so purely accidental, 
that their character depends upon ephemeral causes. All this is as alien to 
the truth, as it is to the [analogy of Nature in all other matters. It was a 
beautiful saying of Jesus, that * the very hairs of our heads are numbered.' 
Nothing is left to blind chance, neither are all things governed by conscious 
fate. The freeman has power to act, but not to alter the natural consequences 
of his action. In Nature, however, there is not the same degree of liberty. 
Law rules with inflexible foree in that circle ; and because of that, we know 
our old winters will be with us again. Those frosts which lasted fifteen 
weeks will be ' enjoyed,' as I hope, by many now in this hall. But whether 
enjoyed or feared, they will be here again, and how are we preparing to meet 
them? 

When the cry of misery is heard, we may be sure there is somewhat to 
amend. That man shall be steeped in misery is not according to God's laws. 
But frequently he is plunged into misery as the only way in which he can 
be forced into endeavouring to discover what those laws are. Pain is to the 
wise the stimulant to get wisdom. Had humanity never - suffered much, it 
would never have learnt much, TMiat was the famine in Ireland— the cholera 
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in Europe ? * Did they not preach the doctrines of labour, juetice, cleanlinesSj 
and the duties of property ? Through many centuries men had gone on 
counting annually the number of those who were slain of typhus and other 
fevers; scientific men bade them cleanse and drain the cities, but they 
heeded not, and would not have done so, had not a more formidable preaeher 
called Cholera appeared. His sermons were full of wisdom attested by death ; 
men became alarmed; they would drain and do anything if the preacher 
would go. Then, when he was gone, they said, " Oh, he mUl not return ; let 
" us save our money, why spend it in drainage ?" Foolish mortals to imagine 
they could safely ignore the everlasting law ! The preacher did return, 
and finding it was useless to resist, the drainage of our cities has been im- 
proved ; for which we are rewarded by the absence of tj'phus and the other 
fevers. It was hard to persuade men of there being a meaning, a lesson on 
Hygiene in the calamity, but it was so, nevertheless. And it is so with our 
recent calamity. A lesson lies in it, and if we will not learn, will not obey, 
why, then, there will be nothing for it but the annual increase of helpless 
destitution ; the frequent outburst of hunger fevers, and in place of our capital 
city being known all over the world as the largest and richest, it will be 
spoken of as the mighty city, wherein more persons annually die of starvation 
than in any other city of Europe, or than die from the same cause in all the 
uncivilised parts of the world. 

P. W. P. 
(To he continued.) 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERPITT, Ph. D. 

THE LIFE AND CABEBR OP SOLOMON. 
{Continued from p, 144.) 
The Hindus are proud of having similar instances to relate. The following jb»j 
be taken as an example. 

" A rich man had married two^ wives j the first of whom, although ugly, had a 
ffreat advantage over the second, in that she had hrought her hushand a son» while 
tlie other was childless. But, as if to compensate for her sterility, the second 
wife possesed such -charms of person and character, that she reigned supremely iu 
the heart of her husband. Provoked at this preference, the first wife concocted a 
plan of veneeance equally astounding for its diabolical ingenuity and its savageness. 
She lavished every external mark of maternal love and tenderness upon the in&nt 
at her breast, and let the neighbourhood know that this child was now her only 
comfort, the centre of her hopes, in the absence of that affection which her husbuiia 
denied her. As soon as she had convinced the world that her heart was altogether 
wrapt up in her little son, she, one night, when the husband was away from nome, 
twisted the child's neck, and laid the corpse beside the second wife, who lay asleep 
in her bed. In the morning, pretendmg to seek for her infant, she ran into 
the chamber of her rival, and there finding the child dead, she feO. upon the ground, 
tore her hair, and gave vent to the most frightful howls and lamentations. This 
brought the neighbours together.; and the other wife was already condemned in 
their eyes; for it was clear the child had been murdered, and it oould not cross 
their minds that any mother— and, least of aU. a mother so fond as this---shou)d 
thus destroy her own infant, whom she had held up as the only comfort left to her 
in life. This, however, was what the other urged in her defence—dwelling upon 
the enmity which the mother entertained against her, and maintaining {Iiat no 
passion was so cruel and relentless as jealousy. The case was brouSht before 
Mariadiramen; and a day was appointed for each woman to plead aer eause. 
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Thev did so, with that natural eloquence which passion usually inspires. The king, 
uBable to decide upon the statements before him, pronounced this sentence : Ijet 
the woman who is innocent, and who pretends that her rival is culpable, move 
through this assembly in the posture which he would show her. The posture he 
indicated was one from which modesty would shrink. But the motner of the 
child with much vehemence declared that, in order to convince the assembly that 
her rival was gtulty, she would not only take this turn through the assembly once, 
but a hundrea times if required. The other sorrowfully declined the test, dcfclaring 
tbat» although innocent, she would sooner submit to the most cruel death than do 
what was tnen required of her. The mother of the child w^ about to reply ; 
but the voice of the king stilled all other sounds. He pronounced her guilty, 
and her antagonist innocent. *A woman,* he said, *whom the prospect of 
certain death cannot constram to an unbecoming action, is incapable or so great a 
crime; but a female who, having lost all sense of womanly reserve, hesitates not at 
an immodest action, sufficiently declares herself to be capable of the blackest 
crimes.* Confounded to find herself thus discovered, the methor of the child 
vindicated the penetration of the royal judge, by publicly acknowledging her 
crime."* 

These cases bear a family-likeness, both in 4h^ir acuteness and weakness, for 
in none of the cases is there the certainty of justice having been done. There are 
persons in the world who would be ready to see their little ones slain, rather than 
lose the cause in hand; rather than have them handed over to be held as the 
children of others ; or rather than be compelled to resign a blessing into the hands 
of another. So, also, there are plenty who would abandon such a cause, and would 
cry. Give her the child, without being its parent. It does not need that a woman 
should be the mother of a chUd, in order to cause her to prevent its bein^ slain. 

Solomon, however, is famed and praised all over Christendom for buildi]^ the 
Temple of Jerusalem, quite as much as for his * wonderful wisdom.* The theory 
seems to be that he was chosen by the Most High to build the sacred palace ; and 
that, having been properly instructed by fe father, David, with regard to the 
nature of the work and the details, he comnne^C(|d^->n,d carried the building to a 
more successful issue than attaches to the run of public edifices — an issue 
unsurpassed by any other building. This temple, built by Solomon, and said to 
have been " consecrated by God " Himself, has excited a considerable degree of 
wonder throughout the Christian world; and, doubtless, while it is* spoken of in 
the vague ana general terms usually and prudently employed by our divines, it 
wiU continue to excite the same measure of astonishment. There is a veil of fore- 
gone conclusion, a mist of supposed knowledge, through which men are invited 
to look at the edifice ; but on no account must we approach it with line, rule, and 
pencil — ^that would be to indicate doubt or presumption. Stand afar off and look 
through the Sunday School magnifying glasses, and aU will be well ; but we must 
be especially careful not to go near to measure and estimate. The rule and the 
pencilare ahke fatsd to the Temple memory. Idealise as much as you please^ but 
not measure, for when the rule and line have been brought to bear it is no longer 
possible to repeat the old ideas, without being perfectly conscious of uttering un- 
truths. The dimensions, as they are set forth in the ffible, are quite opposed to 
the popular ideas ; but even they are subject to curtailment. Aid indeed it has 
been questioned by many critics if the history of the Temple can be in any sense 
relied upon. That history is given in the Books of Kings and Chronicles, and it 
is requisite to learn when they were written. The Book of Kings was not written 
until the time of the captivity in Babylon, which was nearly 600 B.C., or 4}00 years 
after the death of Solomon. The Book of Chronicles was not written until the 
time of Ezra, at the close of the captivity five hundred and fifty years after Solomon. 
I say that these books were not written before then, and the obvious proof is seen 
in the fact, that they contain the records of the captivity. Of course it is within 
the range of possibility, that some man may suggest thut each part was written 
immediately after the events recorded, and that thus the first part was penned 

* Kiito, Daily Bible Ulustrations, vol. Iv. pp. 27-28. 
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many yaars before the last. Of coui'se, none but a man wholly ignorant of the 
language would say this, for, as all scholars are aware, the style of " Kings " and 
" Chronicles " differs very widely ; but both books have an unity which is unmis- 
takable, so that we must take them to be the work, not of many writers in succes- 
sion, but of individuals whose peculiarities, both of thought aud style, arc visible 
from begimiing to end. Hence it must follow tliat the only data supplied for the 
historyof the temple does not stand in a nearer connection than 550 years. We 
thus have no history but that which was written more than five hundred years after 
the event, and is, consequently, to be viewed with suspicion. I say that It must be 
viewed with suspicion, but only to (he same extent wc should view with suspicion 
the extraordinary accounts furnished by any other nation of similar occurrences. 
It is very natural, as history ami)ly testitics, for man, when in adversity, to over- 
paint the glories of his day of prosperity. Lookiug into the past, all is magnified, 
and in some degree we compensate for present sorrow by magnifying our past 
pleasures. The Jews were only just escaped out of captivity when the accounts 
were written wliich we now possess; though not captives now, they had gone up to 
the desolated city out of their captivity, under Ezra and Nehemiah, and imder such 
circumstances it was natural for them to see glories in the Temple of Solomon 
which, in truth, had never existed. But the matter is taken entirely out of the 
abstract; and is rendered certain by the abundant contradictions connected with 
the frequent pillaging and the sacred vessels. 

For instance, according to the history in Kings and Chronicles, this temple was 

Elundered ho less than six times. Shishak, the King of Egypt, is reported as 
aving come up against Jerusalem to seize aud plunder, and nis raid was suc- 
cessfiu.* It is probable, if any such temple existed, tliat Shishak destroifcd bj 
fire that which he had captured. In the following chapters, accoonts are edven of 
the various attempts made to put it into repair. The kings tried to do uas, but 
failed, or are reported as havij^ done so. Asa is said to have stripped it : — "Then 
'* Asa took all tne silver and tbe gold that were left in the treasures of the bouse of 
" the Lord, and the treasures of the king's house, and delivered them into the 
'' hands of his servants : and king Asa sent them to Ben-hadad, the son of l^bri- 
"mon, the son of Hezion, king of Svria, that dwelt at Damascus, saying. There is 
**a league between me and thee, ana between my father and thy father: behold, I 
"have sent unto thee a present of silver and gold; come and break thy league 
"with Baasha king of Israel, that he may depart from me."f After this Hazael 
came up :~"Then Hazael king of Syria went up, and fought against Gath, and 
" took it : and Hazael set his lace to go up to Jerusalem. And Jehoash king of 
" Judah took all the hallowed things that Jehoshaphat, aud Jehoram, and Ahaziah, 
" his fathers, kings of Judah, had dedicated, and his own hallowed things, and all 
" the gold that was found in the treasures of the house of the Lord, and in the king's 
" house, and sent it to Hazael king of Syria : and he went away from Jerusalem." J 
Other accounts are furnished of similar transactions between that period and the 
final conquest of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, when, strange to say, all the 
vessels \niich Solomon had made were there to be taken and cut to pieces; being, 
however, something more than ordinary, they were all quite perfect again when 
the Hebrews came up out of their captivity. 

{To be continued.) 

* I Kings, xiv, 25-27. + Ibid. 18-19. * S Kings, xii. 17-18. 
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OP CHRISTIANITY BEFORfi CHRIST.— CHRISTNA. 

There are millions of good men wHp believe that, /prior to the tinie of 
Jesus, especially in countries far remioved from Jvulea, there were no teachers 
who possessed sufficient insight into nature*, duty, and tlie religious senti- 
ment, to qualify them for laying down any system which woidd meet the 
deepefr wants, satisfy the cravings, and exalt the «hspirations of tlie human, 
he^rt, mind, and spirit. They are not to be blamed for entertaining such 
notions, because they have never had the opportunity afforded them for dis- 
covering the truth, which proves to be directly the opposite of that which 
they believe. The fact is, there is not a single duty inculcated by the. 
(^hristinn, which was not taught both in Egypt and India many ages before 
the time of Jesus. In the latter country, the Hindu people speak of God as 
having come to earth in the form of a man, and while here as preaching 
])eautiful seiTOons to mankind. In His words, or words supposed to be His, 
we find many ahnost parallel with those of Jesus ; and it would not be diffi- 
cult to show that, in these, He rose even above Jesus in urging many of the 
subtler points of religious tmth and sentiment. 

There is one work in which Jfe figures largely as a speaker, it is called 
the "Bhagavad Gita, or the Sacred Lay." Strictly speaking, it is merelv 
part of a larger work, the Mahabharala, it is an episode in that poem, whicli 
is divided into eighteen chapters. Mainly, it is composed of speeches 
delivered by "The Holy One," Cluistna, to a prince, upon the edge of a 
battle-field, in answer to questions proposed. It is not necessary to nm 
through its whole as a work of art ; we shall therefore rest content witt 
fiirnishing our readers with a few passages, such as will afford gratification, 
and show that all of the practical and permanent in Christianity was taught 
in India before the time of Jesus. 

In the second chapter the following occurs, and probably no ancient , 
work contains a finer statement of the soul's conviction of its own Immorta- 
lity. It is the Incarnate God who speaks. " The wise grieve not for dead 
•• or living. Never at any period did I or thou, or these king* of men, not 
•• exist, nor shall any of us at any time henceforward cense to exist. As the 
*• soul in this body undergoes the changes of childhood, manhood, and old 
*' age, so, hereafter, it obtains a new body. There is no existence for that 
YoL. V. New Series. VoL L ^ 
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^' which does not exist, nor is there any non-existence for what exists. That 
" (being) by which all this universe is created, is indestructible. The finite 
" bodies have been snid to belong to an eternal, indestructible, and infinite 
" spirit. He who believes that this spirit can ldll» and he who thinks that it 
" can be killed, fcre both of th«m wrong in their judgment. It neither 
" kiUs nor is killed. It is not born nor dies at any time. Unborn, change- 
'^ less, eternal, both as to future and past time, it is not slain when the body 
" is killed. As a man abandons worn-out clothes, and takes other new ones, 
** so does the soul quit worn-out bodies and enter other new ones. Wea- 
•* pons cannot cleave it ; fire cannot bum it ; it is impenetrable, incombus- 
** tible, and ineapabie of moisture. It is said to be * invisible, incomprehen- 
" * sible, immutable.' Therefore, knowing it to be such, thou art not right 
•* to grieve for it. For to everything bom death is certain — to eveiything 
•• dead regeneration is certain." 

In another chapter, speaking of Immortality, he says: But there is 
another invisible external existence, superior to this visible one, which does 
perish when all things perish, called invisible and indivisible. This they call 
the highest walk. Those who obtain this never return. This is my supreme 
abode. But this Supreme Person, O son of Pritha ! within whom all exist- 
ing things exist, and by whom all this universe is caused to emanate, may 
be approached by devotion, whieh is intent on Him alone. 

Eetuming to the first chapter, we find him saying, '' When man has put 
" aw^ all desires which enter the heart, and is satisfied by himself in himself^ 
** he is considered to be confirmed in spiritual knowledge. When his heart is 
"not troubled by adversity, and all enjoyment in pleasui'e is fled, when he is 
" free fronj passion, fear, and anger, and is constant in meditation, he is called 
"a Muni (devotee or saint). Attachment to objects of sense arises in a man 
** who meditates upon them ; from attachment arises desire ; from desire pas- 
" sion springs up ; from passion comes bewilderment ; from bewilderment 
" confusion of the memory ; from that destruction of the intellect, and then 
"he perishes. But he who approaches the objects of sense ^vith senses 
^ beneath his o^vn control, free from love and hate, and having his soul well 
""disposed, attains to tranquillity of thought. ... He who does not practise 
"reflection has no calm. When a man is disposed in accordance with his 
"roaming senses, it snatches away his 3piritual knowledge, as the wind does 
" a ship On the waves. The self-governed man Is awake in that which is 
" night to all Other beings ; that in which, all other beings are awake is night 
"to the seif*governed./ He unto whom all desires enter in the same luanner 
" as rivers enter the ocean, which is always full, yet does not remove its bed, 
" can obtain tranquillity, but not he who cherishes desires. That man who, 
" casting oif all desires, acts without interest, free from selfishness and ego- 
" tism, attains to tranquility. This is the condition of the Supreme Being." 

Por aH practical purposes this is the same as the teaching of Jesus in the 
Mountain Sermon : " Lay not up for yom'selves treasures on earth, where 
•• moth and nist doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal: but 
•'lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth 
" corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal : for where your 
" treasure is, there will vour heart be also. The light of the body is the ^e ; 
" if therefore thine e\Q be single, thy whole body s^U be full of light. But 
" if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shtdl be full of darkness. If therefore. 
" the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness I "* The 

* Matthew vi. 1»-S3. 
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words vary, but the uuderlying thought is precisely the same ; and, as far as 
'' the spiritual meaning" of Jesus is concerned, it is difficult to discover iu 
what sense it transcends the other. The Hindu author had evidently con- 
ceived all those deeper ideas of the means through which the human is to be 
linked with the Divine as clearly as he of Kazareth had done ; and iu modem 
times, when passages from the Hindu are given in om* pulpits, without 
acknowledgment, the congregation is delighted by the spiritual insight of 
their pastor. 

In the third chapter the following passage occurs, which would serve for 
a translation of * Matthew* into Sanscrit : " He who remains inert, restraining 
'* tie organs of sensual action, and pondering in his heart on objects of 
*' sense, is called a false pietist of bewildered soul*" Thepassiage in ' Matthew' 
reads : " He who looketh upon a woman, to lust after her, hath committed 
*' adultery wnth her akeady ui his heart."* The thought is the same in both 

Eassages, and each may stand for the other when rendered into any other 
inguage. ,. 

In the fourth chapter, called ** Devotion through Spiritual Knowledge,'* 
the '* Divine One " says : *' There is no purifier in the world like spiritual 
" knowledge. A man who is perfected in devotion finds it spontaneously iu 
** himself, in the progress of time. He who possesses faith, if intent on it, 
'' acquires spiritual kuowledge; and, ha^dns acquired spiritual knowledge, he 
*' soon attains to supreme tranquillity. lie who ignores the truth, and is 
** devoid of faith, bemg of doubtful mind, perishes." Is not this much the 
same as that saying of Jesus, " Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye 
'* shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you: for everyone that 
" asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh imdeth, and to him that knocketh it 

'•shall be opened" ?t 

in tte following chapter the " Divine One " says the Lord of the world 
creates neither the faculty of acting nor actions^ nor yet the desire for the fruits of 
actions. Sut each man's own nature produces them. %he Lord receives no 
one^s vice or virtue. Knowledge is sm*rounded by ignorance. Therefore, 
ereatures err. But the knowledge of those in whose souls that ignorance is 
destroyed by knowledge, lights up that Supreme One like the sun. Those 
whose thoughts are on that spirit) whose souls ai*e in it, who exist in it, and 
are intent on it, their sins being put away by spiritual knowledge, attain to 
that pla<^ whence there is no return. . . . Even in this life, those whose 
beart persists in eqiiability, surmount the tendencies of their natures. For the 
Supreme l^eing is free from sin and equal-minded. Therefore they partake 
of ^he nature of the Supreme Being. One should not be oveijoyed when one 
obtains what one loses, nor grieve when one meets with what one desires not| 
but should be of unwandering thoughts, not deluded (by the world), seeking 
to know the Supreme Being, remaining within the Supreme Being. He 
whose soul is not attached to the contact of external objects, and who finds 
pleasure within himself, whose soul is unitedj by means of devotion, to the 
Sttpreme fieing enjoys imperishable happiness. . . . Those holy men whose 
sini are destroyed, who have solved all doubt, who are self-govemed, and 
dellitht ip the good of all beings, obtain extinction in the Supreme Spirit. 
Extinction in the Supreme Spirit is near at l|and for those who are free firom 
desire and anger, and are temperate, of tiboughts restrained, and who know 
tiMlir own souls. Much of Jesus - teaching is very similar to this. 

We shall turn ta another section of tUs subject in our next. 

♦ Mtlth«w T. 88. * t Matthew ^. 7.8 

M8 
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CHARACTBHISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XT. 

THE ALBIGENSTAN CRUSADE. 

There are certain moments in liislory infinitely solemn, when the time 
•seems big with fate. Such an epoch was the year 1200. The hour had 
now come for a great movement of the common mind in Europe. The 
struggles of the Church had hitherto been with the Empire and with Feu- 
dalism ; and even while she had chained the souls of men in the tw ofold 
bond of ignorance and superstition, she had often been ready to stand between 
the oppressor and the oppressed — always when it was her interest so to do. 
She had so far moved with the age, as to be doing in some measure the w crk 
the age required. . Now, her quarrel is not to be with emperors, and kings, 
and barons, but with the people ; persecution and tyranny are to be the chief 
characters written on her subsequent history ; and the fire and the fagot, the 
thumb-screw and the torture, will henceforth be her principal modes of argu- 
ment and instruction. We are now to look at the earliest result of this 
change in the spirit of the time. Languedoc was, as already shown, ripe foi* 
revolt against spiritual despotism. The danger to the Church was great. 
The man who met it was stern, hard, and inflexible. Ever sterner and more 
inflexible Pope Innocent became as the heresies appeared to be incurable. 
And in the midst of his cogitations as to what should be done, the news reached 
him, that one of his legates in Languedoc had been assassinated. This was the 
signal for a thirty years' bloody war, in which every outrage to which fanati- 
cism can lead men was practised, and in which, for the first time during the 
Middle Age, the Western Church imbrued her hands in the blood of heretics. 
Whatever were the vices and crimes which had disgraced tlie Church duiing 
those mediaeval centuries, she was as yet free from the " blackest of all her 
" crimes," as yet she was free from the stain of blood ; not, be it remembered, 
because she had been more tolerant^ or less jealous of her authority through 
those centuries, but because up to this time she had with few exceptions found 
means to make humanity bend beneath her yoke. Now, however, the fatal 
die is cast, and a Cmsade shall be preached, not as heretofore against the 
Saracens and the Turks, but against these heretics, who disturb the peace of 
the Church. 

A few words of explanation are demanded with reference to the event 
which led to the Crusades against the Albigenses. The chief city of Langue- 
doc, and head-quarters of the heresies, was Toulouse. The Count of Toulouse 
had already been excommunicated by the Pope, because he tolerated the 
heretics and dared to harbour Jews. The legate w^ho was assassinated had 
presumed to present himself in the palace of the Count, and there, in insulting 
terms, to upbraid him with his disobedience to the Church. The Count, a 
choleric man, who cared nought for Pope or Chm'ch, and made a jest of 
religion in any shape, let fall some hasty words. One of his knights, inter- 
preting the wishes of the Count by the expressions of his anger, followed the 
insolent legate and struck him dead. The Pope saw his advantage in this, 
and his emissaries, the Cistercian monks, were spi-ead throughout the North 
of France to preach vengeance against the heretics of Languedoc, against 
whom they laid the charge of murdering the legate. A different race were 
those m«n of the North, steeped in ignorance and blind submission to the 
Church I moreover a strong antipathy existed between them and the people 
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of the Soutli. Their duty and their passions thus seemed to concur in lead- 
ing those barbarous warriors of the North on the Pope's errand of blood. 

The infamous hero of this dreadful war was Simon de Montfort ; ambi- 
tious, brutal, avaricious, and hypocritical, he was the fit instrument for the deed 
which was to be done. The Pope knew with whom he was dealing, and 
instigated his ambition by promising him the Countship of Toulouse, and his 
cupidity by calling to remembrance the enormous possessions attached thereto, 
while his hypocrisy and brutality both found scope in the butcheries which 
were to be enacted in the name of religion. This man was an Englishman, and, 
in right of his mother. Earl of Leicester. He was already well known as a veteran 
in the Crusades against the Turks. Not to be unjust to him, let it be 
acknowledged that he was a man of unquestionable bravery ; the credit of 
severe morals, which doubtless contributed to his success as a soldier, must 
also be allowed -him, and it must be remembered that many of the atrocities 
of the war were the doings of the priests who accompanied his army. It is 
said, too, that he caused the honour of his female prisoners to be always re- 
spected. But as the leader in a war such as this was, as the merciless executor 
of the commands of the Church, his name must ever be infamous, and his 
memory execrated amongst men. It is a sin for which Hallam should not 
be easily forgiven, that he dared to couple the names of this man and of 
Cromwell together, by saying that he was *' a man like Cromwell, whose 
" intrepidity, hypocrisy, and ambition, marked him for the hero of a holy war." 
No, no ! Cromwell's name stands first in the muster-roll of fame, as the 
great good man who dared all for the right and the truth — while this other 
stands as the tool of a bloodthirsty priest, who but too thoroughly executed 
his execrable office. The one ever honourable, and beloved by aD good men ; 
the other for ever hateful and accursed. 

Such, then, was the man who, with an army of 300,000 Germans, Lorraincrs, 
Eurgundians, and Frenchmen, induced by the promises of plenary indulgences 
fpr all their sin?', by the hope of plunder, by the fear of the Church, and by 
fanaticism, undertook to root out the heresy in Languedoc, and with fire and 
sword to carry destruction among its peaceful citizens, whose only crime was 
that they dared to think for themselves, and would not bow to priestly power. 

The Count of Toulouse, when he saw the preparations thus making, became 
alarmed, and sued to the Pope for peace, which on certain conditions Innocent 
agreed to grant ; Raymond (such was the name of the Count) submitted to 
the conditions, and disgraced himself in the eyes of his subjects by allowing 
himself to be scourged by priosis in the chapel where the murdered legate 
was buried. The young and noble Comit of Beziers, the nephew of Raymond, 
was indignant at the cowardly conduct of his uncle, and openly defied the 
Pope to do his worst; this was the oorasion of the tnniing of the army of 
Montfort against Beziers, with the sieg(^ of which the war against the Albi- 
genses commenced. By a piece of refined cruelty, worthy of Priestcraft, 
Raj^mond was called upon to take the command of a division of the Crusading 
army, and thus to lead them against his own nephew and subjects — and to 
his eternal infamy he did this. The Pope's legate, the Abbot of Citeaux, was with 
the besieging army, and had drawn up a list of the citizens who were to be put 
to death ; the intrepid young Count, however, refused to suiTender a man. 
Misjudging the force of the enemy, he snllicd out upon liim, was repulsed 
with great loss, an<I the Crusaders entered the open gates of the town pell- 
niell with him and his survivhig followers. 

The difficulty now >\ as, how to distinguish the heretics from the ortho- 
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dox ill the work of blood about to commence. The legate was appealed tO| 
and returned this memorable answer, " Oh! kill 'em all/ kill 'etn tdlf The 
" Lord will knmc His men,'' And so the butcheiy commenced. " The inlia- 
" bitants withdi'cw," says the chronicler, " as many as could, men as well as 
'* women, into the gi'eat church of St. Nazalre, the priests of which had the 
'* bells tolled until the butchery was completed. Nothing could prevent the 
** whole of them being put to the sword ; not BO much as on© could cseape, 
'* These murders and butcheries were the greatest pity that ever has been seen 
'* and heard. The town was given up to pillage, and fire was set to it in 
" every quarter, so that it was laid waste and in ruins, and not a living thing 
"remained In It." The number who perished is stated at 60,000. The 
entire countrj' was next laid w^ste, the castles seized, sneh men as were taken 
burnt, the woman violated, and the children massacred. After an ineffectual 
defence of Carcassonne, the young Count was taken, and died by poison j and 
Simon de Montfort then took possession of a depopulated country. Such of 
the Languedoqlftns as had not been killed fled to the mountains. 

Bnt had the Cnisade ended here the priestly work of butchery would have 
been but half-done. The Church had detennined to exterminate the heretics, 
and, as yet, their chief stronghold, the States of the Count of Toulouse, remained 
imtouched. Accordingly, in spite of his submission, in spite of the degrada- 
tion he had subjected himself to, to obtain peace with the Pope, a new 
Crusade was pi*eached against Baymond and his subjects, on the pretence 
that he had not fully complied with the conditions required by the Church. 
He was bound, said the Pope, to deliver up to tlie stake such of his subjects 
as the priests might condemn. Xow it was that Baymond remembered the 
heroism of his nephew, and saw in its true light the depth of his own infamy. 
The tens of thousands of murdered men, women and children, whose massacre 
he had countenanced, rose up in judgment against him. Tlic old man shed 
scalding tears over that fearmlpast, and out of the depths of his despair arose a 
new man. ' No ! not another victim should be bacrlficpd with his consent ; 
* the bloodhounds had had enough, and more than enough, already.' He 
defied the Pope, and prepared for war to the death. 

The Albigenses !md seen in the case of Beziers and Curcassonne the dan- 
ger of trusting to their walled towns, and now they shut themselves up in 
the castles of the nobles, who were most of them, favourable to the heretics. 
The castles were taken in detail, and no mercy shown on either side. One 
bpecimen will suffice. ** At the taking of Lavaur," says one of the monkish 
chroniclers of these hoiTors, and whose account as a dutiful son of the Church 
is not open to suspicion, " Almery, Lord of Montreal, and other knights to 
" the number of eighty, were dragged out of the castle, and were immediately 
" hung, by the noble Count Montfort 's order, on gibbets; but as soon as 
'' Almery, who was the tallest of them had been hung up, the gibbets fell, not 
*' having been securely fixed in the ground. The Count, seeing that this 
'* would occasion gi*eat delay, ordered the throats of all the rest to be cut ; 
'• and the order being extremely acceptable to the pilgrims {i.e., the Crusaders ) 
" the latter soon massacred them on the spot. The Lady of the castle, who 
" was Almery 's sister, and an accursed heretic, was then thrown into a well, 
** which was aftenvards filled with stones. After this our pilgrims collected 
" the imiumerable heretics who had filled the castle, and burnt them aline - 
" vfifk infinite jm;. " Is it man or devil, speaks ? 

At intervals through thirty years these horrors continued, At the call of 
the Church, and in the name of God (heaven save the mark 1), these Crusa* 
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ding pUgnn^ •timed fire and sword tbicmgh this beautiful eountry of J^au- 
gilfiSdoo. The Church would gladly have annihilated the vpry soil on wUiph 
the heretics had trod. To sum up, * theii* cities were destroyed, their c#uq- 
' tiy laid waste ; aud at length wlieu the beautiful language, the arts and the 
' industry of these provinces had disappeared, aud not before, the executien^ 
'became weary of their odious work.' The war terminated about the 
year 1229. Ami was the maintenance of the Catholic failh secured; was the 
Church the stronger for her work of blood ? We shall sec. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



8ATAN AND HIS VlCTOillES. 

Between the two points of time, that of the " Tall " and *' tlie Advent of the 
*'Bedeemer," the l*'vil Spirit was allowed to do almost as lie pleased with 
the unhappy race of mortals. They fell beneath His power, aud became His 
servants, lie taught them to hate God, and being possessed of a power 
like God, that of being in millions of persons at the same time, His success 
was sure to be perfect. He is believed to be Omniscient and Omnipresent, 
with only one exception. It is gcueially supposed that He does not enter 
Heaven ; but there is a sort of set-off in the corresponding eonvictioa that 
the Divine One does not enter HeU, the supposed home of this XJnhely 
Being. There is, however, a difference of opinion among pious men upon 
this very point. They do not say tl\gt God enters Hell, but many believe 
Satan of right and frequently enters Heaven. To justiiy this they appeal to 
the opening of the Book of Job, where it is so distinctly set forth that, *' with 
** the Sons of God, He presented himself in the Court of Heaven." The 
manner in which the narrative is written justifies the belief of His habitually 
entering there ; and hence the assertion made by so many that He also joias 
and belongs to the angelic hosts. 

But, although there are men who differ upon this point, all the orthodox 
agree in representing Him as a Person, as an Individual, who goes about, 
like a raging lion, seeking whom He may devour. They speak of Him as 
One who has taken up anns against every form of goodness and pious trust. 
Although Tic believes, worships, and trembles, He endeavours to prevent all 
human beings from believing. Nothing irritates Him more than to hear ef 
a liar abandoning his lying; of a thief abandoning his thieving; or of a 
drunkard abandoning his drunkenness. Nothing pleases Him more than io 
hear of a Christian man who believed that God ordered the Jews to butcher 
the Canaanites, young and old together, ceasing to believe it ^ of a piotts 
orthodox man who believed that it was the duty of all human beings to 
endeavour to imitate "David, the man after God's own heart", ceasing to 
believe, and teaching his children instead, how earnestly they must este^ 
that king of Israel aa one whose example should be shunned ev&a as they 
would shun a pestilence ; or of a Christian man who believed that mUlions 
would be roasted in Hell for ever to the honour of God and the praise of His 
holy Name, ceasing to believe, and publicly declaring it to be a lioel upon the 
goodness of the Eternal. Thus, accordmg to the eommou theory, He is 
ever on the side of evil, although it must be confessed that mmy of His 
aimii a9 represented by the orthodox, are not quite so evil as they m^. 

Theologians speak of God as the Supreme, but in sober truth, pr^tie|Uy 
thqr represent the Devil as exercising the greatest measure of power, aiid as 
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succeeding with greater certainty in His aims. When all the failores on the 
part of God, ana successes on the part of the Evil One, arc set forth, what 
else can honestly he said than this, that the latter has fully achieved, while 
the former has positively failed in His purposes ? There is scarcely a single 
Sunday-School scholar in England that hi» not been taught to say, ' God 
' created angels and men for His Glory' — but, according to the popular theory^ 
believed so earnestly by millions, it is the Devil who has profited the most 
by the transaction. According to the general belief, the road to hell is very 
broad, and is always crowded with travellers, while that to heaven is narrow, 
and but sparely supplied with the redeemed. That the great majority go 
to hell, to burn everlastingly, is not questioned by any orthodox divine. In 
fact, the grand centre of Christian orthodoxy lies in tliis, that God has 
experienced the greatest difficulty iu saving for Himself even a suiglc soul 
out of all the millions He created for His glory. There they stood, all bear- 
ing the mark of His wisdom, His power, His goodness, there was no other 
power in the universe capable of forming them, and He iu love and tender- 
ness had made, but coidd not secure one of them for Himself. As a lovlug 
Father, he desired to make His children happy, but could not, bectiuso the 
Evil One had interfered to turn aside the current of His love, being ivsolvccl 
to appropriate the work of the Divine, in order to fill up the caverns of hell. 
As tneir master. He held them firmly, and could reckon upon having countless 
millions more. The Great Maker desired to have some at least of His own 
preserved from ruin; not all, but a remnant, yet that could not be. There 
was only one way open, and that involving nothing less than that God Him- 
self, in the form of a man, should descend to earth, and die a painful death, so 
that through the mightiness of the saa'ifice a chance of saving some, not all, 
from the grasp of the destroyer might be secured. Before assembled angels 
and men He had to die this painful death, and then the only result Avas that 
He had a chance of saving for Himself a poor remnant of those He had 
made. 

We do not make this doctnne, but only repeat in clear unambiguous 
words, the.Creed of the Churches. We do not "even believe it to be any other 
than a doctrine of Devils, but merely exhibit in the plainest form that which 
we have been asked to believe, as a doctrine from God, and cannot. Aud 
inpresence of these resiUts, which the said Churches speak of as being definite 
ana unalterable, we ask. What else can be said than that if the theoiy be 
true, then Gk)d has signally failed in His aims ; whewas the Devil has quite 
as signally succeeded ? 

What else but failure can it be, when even the peace of Heaven was not 
only invaded and destroyed, but rendered for ever insecure ? He who believes 
that this war occm-red in heaven, cannot consistently say it is impossible to 
be repeated. They who have never heard of suicide being committed through 
taking arsenic, are less likely to take it for that pui-pose than those who have. 
The peace of a kingdom once violated, is never afterwards so perfectly secitre. 
And how can there be the same measm-e of joy, when tlierc will never tail 
to be a sense of the agony that millions, once blessed and happy, are 
enduring? Where there was love and brotherhood in the house, all the 
members endure sorrow over the fall and transportation of one of its memliers. 
They may be perfectly innocent ; but being as bodies from whence a limb 
has been rudely torn, they most feel the pain. And be it remembered that 
through GDd creating man for His gloiy, the Devil has gained countless 
millions of servants, whom otherwise he could never have had. And if the 
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Churchea will not believe in the Divine failure, then let them honestly recant 
their inane talk about the power of the Devil, and his enormous success in 
' luring the children of God to everlasting perdition*. 

We look at the logical consequences involved in the popular theory, and 
Mien consistently deny its validity. This is considered to be unfair ; for, 
according to the ordinary law, we are taught to look to principles in the 
abstract, and in their own natiu'e, not to their results. In the majority of 
instances that is perfectly tiiie ; yet it is none the less true, that there arc 
eases in which the results are the only means at our disposal, through which 
to test the nature of the adopted means, or the rightfulness of the law ; and 
this is one of them. AVc take the results spoken of by the Churches, and 
then declare them to be evidences which ignore the God of the Universe to 
set up a Demon in His place. If the prevalent theory be true, then Ihc 
(■liinesc are wise in praying to the Devil, to abstain from injuring them ? If 
it be true, then, undoubtedly, we have more to fear from the Devil than wc 
have to hope from (iod ! If it be true, then, throughout the eternal aged, 
the said Demon will be able triumphantly to point out millions whom lie has 
siuitched from the very verge of redemption. If it be tnie, then the Devil 
will sit in majesty, to survey His untold millions, while God will not be able 
to glance at a tithe of their number amongst His attendants. And if it be 
true, then who shall say that Satan will not, now that His ranks have been 
so enormously increased, at some future period redeem the gi'ound He lost, 
and recover His dignity and power ? 

Many pious churchmen will call this, blasphemy 1 but wrongly so. The 
blasphemy lies on the side of those who incidcate premises from whence 
these fearful conclusions are iiaturally deduced. We do not add unto, or 
diminish, the presumed facts, but merely read out their meaning in plain 
English. And if men are shocked at the profanity, let them remember that 
we also are shocked. To our minds, it is equally disgusting and painful, 
when such pernicious theories arc laid down to obtain the approval of the 
crowd. We protest against the doctrine, because it strikes at the root of all our 
hopes of progress and future glory. If God has been foiled in His plans in 
favour of goodness, how can wc hope to succeed ? Wliy give blood and life 
for the purchase of blessings to be enjoyed by our race, if even God Himself 
had been compelled to see His intended good turned to evil. The Churches 
say that, although He died upon the Cross to save mankind, there are more 
who annually go to hell, than went thither at the time when He offered 
Himself as a ransom and sacrifice. If, then, He failed, why should we hope 
to succeed*:' And why labour after the attainment of iliat whirli, by His 
failure, is shown to be una! tainablo ? 

In opposition to such blasphemous theories — for they are such, although 
clothed in the garments of sanctity — we protest our l)elief that God has never 
been foiled, or prevented from achieving His purposes. Upon the basis of 
His absolute Supremacy we can build securely; but if that were stricken 
away, we should feel that all our hope of good must be uncertain, for we 
can, in that case, have no proof of the permanence of goodness, or the 
ultimate triumph of those principles of manly virtue; and nobleness which 
are dear to every generous spirit. 

But we cannot clo?^c this inquiry withont entering a solemn protest against 
this Satanic element in the popular theory, which is one of the most immoral 
and destructive it is possible to conceive. The doctrine strikes at the root of 
all which is purii and holy, generous and just 5 and if it be true, then is 



ju^tipe bftmshed from the Universe, Therel 9 no %in that m^n ean QOiimit 
in time, which will justify the infliction of torment through eternity. A 
creature of an hour, who cannot comprehend eternity, is uot responsible to an 
extent which cannot be estimated. We can only punish men justly, in 
accordance with their powers of perception; hence, the idiot escapes altogether. 
But if it be true, that the Evil- One first fought against God, with no mere 
slight chance of success, and then was permitted to combat with man, it is 
evident the latter could not cope with a supernatural power with any chance 
of gaining a victory. Then, being overthrown, to say that he shall be doomed 
to everlasting fire, k mauifeailly to violate every principle of justice, as well as 
to represent God as a relentless tormentor. 

And if it were true that such must be the result, then there is but the one 
sound conclusion at which we pan arrive ; namely, that the Devil has exer- 
cised more authority in the Universe than God has done — ^and that this 
influence He will continue to exert throughout all coming ages. If, through- 
out all time, the Devil is to have and to hold by far the greater majority of 
those whom God created for His pleasure, and honour, and glory, then that 
conclusion is inevitable. They were created for purposes which they do not 
subserve ; they were intended to be what they cannot be ; they ware endowed 
with powers which have been used for other purposes than those for which 
thay were intended. And why so ? God did not intend them to sin j all 
the Churches say that ; but the Devil lured them, God lost them, and the 
result is, that the Evil One will triumphantly hold the handiwork of God as 
his victims. 

But it is said, that God liQ^ gtuncd the victory. In every church and 
chapel in the land, it is set forth in sennou and song, that in the heaTeoIy 
wai', the Divine One triumphed^ and will eventually triumph on earth! 
What do they mean who use this language ? Or do thoy ule the words 
without attaching any meaning to them 't If an enemy cmne against 
England, and succeed in canying nineteen-twentieth s of its people into 
hlaverj-, succeed in retaining them without permitting us even to hope for 
their release, can they who remain behind, amid the ruined residences, to 
count the miserable residue, boast of having gained a victory ? The enemy lives 
and holds their brethren in chains, how tiieu are they to set down arid say 
we have triumphed? Across the water, with every wind, the cnry of the 
jnanacled ones would give the lie to auoh empty vaunting; and so also 
throughout the ages, the popular theory being true, the cry of the damned 
will be a never-ceasing protest against the assumption that God has been 
victorious. 

He is not the victor who has merely bound the foe. Subjugation and 
momentary conquest are not, equal ; and if Hatan can i^etain his gains, He 
stands a master amid his world of slaves. The victory of God, if it have any 
meaning, must mean, not the mere locking up the damned in hell, for that 
will no more get rid of the evil than they do who would limit prostitution to 
certain licensed houses ; it must mean the triumph of goodness ; the victory 
of peace and love, or the bringing about that state of things in which not 
a teal* or aching heart can be found in the Universe. Nothing short of that 
will justify the proud boast that evil has been trodden under foot. 

P. W. P. 



CHAirrY AND THE CLAIMS OF THE POOR. 

A LECTUEE BV THE EDITOR. 
{Continued from p, 168.) 
We must do this, or we perish — as a nation, great and powerful as w^ 
are, we must do it, or we perish. I hear, indeed, the cry, that, while we are 
the richest in the universe, we cannot have any cause to fear. When distress 
Cometh, then the wealthy will open their purses and give freely, so that the 
poor may be fed and clothed. Let us not be mistaken about this matter, 
The strength of a nation lieth riot in its wealth, but in something else which 
wealth cannot purchase. There was more gold in Eome when the Empire was 
wanijig than when it wns rising. It was not the abundance of money which 
operated to raise Englishmen from the depths of savage life to their present 
position, but the superabujidanee of energy, sclfTiood, and manful indepen- 
dence, love of their countiy, and care for all its concerns. It was great 
thoughts, and manful endeavours to convert lliem into facts, which led to our 
elevation, as they, and only they, have done with all other nations. But 
there is the same yawning abjss for us, that swallowed up the others ; and 
if we continue content to boast of our wealth there is no doubt of whither- 
ward '^TO shall be tending. 

It is patient industry, honourable iudependence, inflexible perseverance, 
which maketh men worthy component parts of a strong nation. I had far 
rather boast of there being no pauper in the land to test our charity, than 
have it to tell how good the rich are in freely supporting a million beggars. 
Charity is a beautiM thing, but the spirit that loveth to depend on its dole is 
not beautiful. It is an accursed spint which, as a canker, never fails to eat 
away the heart. Let but the number of those increase who are content to 
live upon alms, and, exactly as they rise in numerical force, will be our decUne 
as a people, for they who have bartered their manhood to obtain the 
bread of oharitv, would bai'fer everj thing honourable in England for a similar 
purpose, Sucfi men would give the ashes of Hampden for a silver coin ^ 
and, in gladness of heart, would take the smallest piece of gold for the faine 
of Naseby ami the Armada. There are many gi'eat points in the human 
character, but when man becomes a charity-hunter, he changes his heart for 
a wolfs, and loveth ntither honest freedom, nor simple truth. Thus, he who 
is content to boast of the widening circle of Charity, little^di'eameth of the 
destiiictive mine it prepares beneath our feet. Not that we are to dismiss 

* Charity' from England, for that would be to banish one of the most beautiful 
ornaments of life i yet we must do all that lies in our power to induce men 
to avoid building their hopes, and placing their dependence upon it. 

The Roman nobles were charitable. They spread the tables — they in- 
vited the poor to eat; and when the talk began about the poverty of many 
who dwelt in the Eternal City, a laugh was raised by the unwise, who said, 

* See what money remains I' Ever-increasing was the number of those who 
attended at the provided feasts ; and ever decreasing was that sprout of man- 
hood within them, which gave the victory, and secured the ascendancy of 
their ancestors. The early Romans, like our own ancestors, depended upon 
themselves ; and, as it wa^ asked why the Romans of the latter days did not 
retain power to do what their sires had done, so also I ask. Why is it that 
the poor of London have been unable to live through a short, but severe 
frost, without collecting in misery and hunger around our Courts, when 
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their forefathers had to live thi*ough long, frosts without making such an 
exhibition of themselves? If our working ancestors couW fight through 
worse trials, why has this generation of toilers failed ? We dare not say 
that Nature has been more unkind; for we have passed through several 
years with an almost perfect immunity from the terrible visitations of the 
Frost King ; why then — if our forefathers made provision in every single 
summer for the long winter, which pretty surely followed — have our labourers 
failed in providing, during many good seasons, for one bad one? Is it 
because they are, on the whole, less largely remunerated for their labour ? 
Arc the average wages lower? Are provision and clothing much more 
cosily ? Are tiie expenses, in the shape of rent and taxation, to which they 
are necessaiily put, much Ligher? Or are they less provident in their 
habits? less competent to deal with the money which they have at their 
disposal ? To my mind it appears perfectly clear that all good men are 
bound to devote their attention to the study of these questions. Wc may 
spend our breath and waste our time attending to the affairs of Trance, and 
be merely laughed at for our pains; but here is a question of national 
concern, which cannot be studied without profit. And the man who shrinks 
from considering it, who falls back upon the idea that he will give his money 
to meet distress, and thereby honestly wipe his hands of the matter, is but 
deceiving himself upon a point of duty, and assisting to ruin his country. 
That nation succeeds the best whose citizens unanimously devote themselves 
to ilie task of slaying the evils of whose existence they have become con- 
scious. 

If a large body of working-men were suddenly called upon to account for 
all this misery, they would without hesitation refer it to the various forms of 
injustice under which their class labours — partly proceeding from bad govern- 
ment, and partly from the selfishness of employers. Happily, however, this 
would not be said without dissentient voices being heard, for a knowledge of 
other causes is possessed by many of those who toil. Still, the majority do 
not perceive any causes of their poverty beside injustice and cupidity ; but, 
while recognising the evils of which they conjplain, and, to the best of my 
ability, denouncing them; I can see others also, which, flattering themselves, 
they entirely overlook. Jt is my firm conviction, a conviction resting upon obser- 
vation and experience, that the working classes, estimated as a whole, do not 
over, but rather understate, the evils of which iliey justly complain. They arc 
neither, wisely, justly, nor humanely treated; and were it not for their great 
patience and wonderful power of endurance, eonibined as these are with an 
all-controlling respect for the law, Rhglnnd wouKl not have remained so quiet 
within, so free from civil brawls, as she has been, while surrounding nations 
have been tossing on the sea of revolution. It is not that they have had no 
cause of complaint, but that they have patience coupled with the vain hope 
that quiet endurance will shame their governors into acting justly. Statesmen 
may indulgently flatter themselves that the millions arc content with what has 
been done for them, and satisfied with the way in which they are governed ; 
but he who knows tlicir true state of feeling is otherwise persuaded. 

But, granting that all which the working classes have answei-ed l;e ivuc. 
admitting, as I admit, all their charges of injustice, still the question will 
have to be answ^cred— Why are the evils they complain of permitted to exist ? 
— why does this. class continue to sufler so much wro»ig? In their own hands 
they have the redeeming power — why is it unused? Simply because those means 
of cure which are at their own disposal are put by them to such uses as arc 
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calculated to decrcass their power of resistiiiG; the injustice which cupidity and 
power decree them. They have many enemies, but none who possess power 
to inflict upon them a tithe of the harm they iullict upon themselves. There 
is no class in England strong enough to do them wrong when they have re- 
solved not to endure it. Thus, while confessing their correctness when 
describing the wrongs inflicted upon them, I add thereunto, that the chief evil, 
which also gives power unto the others, lies in their own action ; and, con- 
sequently, that, mainly, the cure nuist be wrought by tluiusclvcs. 

Is is not a remarkable fact that the clear income of thousands of petty 
traders falls below that of an equal number of mechanics ; and that, while the 
former are compelled to maintain a decent appearance and pay their way — 
haying to meet many calls upon their purse from which the lucclianic is free — 
the latter, when a few weeks have to be tided over without working, are 
plunged into an appalling condition of destitution? Getting, on the average, 
more than these little tradesmen, why do they need more assistance ? Clearly 
because they unwisely use the amount of their earnings. They take no 
thought for the morrow, and hence are punish(xl under those inexorable laws 
which recognise riothing short of obedience, and which sentimental feeling 
cannot suspend. 

Were I asked to name tiie most potent source of the working man's 
misery, I should name his '' habit of drinking" — the waste of his money 
upon that which is not bread, but which brings destitution, degradation, 
disease, and ruin upon him. Thomas Carlyle has powerfully said that *' Gin 
" is justly named the most authentic incarnation of the Infernal Principle in 
" our times ; too indisputable an incarnation ; Gin, the black throat into 
" which wretchedness of every sort, consummating itself by calling on delirium 
*• to help it, whirls down; abdication of the power to think or resolve, as too 
** painfiil now, on the part of men whose lot of all others would require 
" thought and resolution ; liquid Madness sold at fourpence the quartern, 
•' all the products of which ai'e and must be, like its origin, mad, miserable, 
" ruinous, and that only." There cannot be any other outcome for the toiler 
who pursues this course ; and in the tavern bill of England the labourer may 
read the cause of his political, social, and moral weakness. 

It is to be recognised, however, that their small means are wasted in other 
ways, foifas a rule, there is little of good management in the mechanics* home, 
Beautiful and numerous exceptions are eveiywhere visible, which only the 
more conclusively establish the general charge. If George Bro^^^l can go out 
comfortably and warmly clad, feeling that he can return at any hour to And 
things smooth and cheerful, why should David Hodge, who, in the shop with 
Brown, earns the same wages, be unable to do the same ? Brown, indeed, is 
frequently sneered at by his mates for being so " tenibly steady, neither 
'* drinking nor keeping St. Monday with the rest ;" but, as he, not without 
point, replies, he enjoys himself better in other ways ; and if he were not 
very careful they would have no one to go to, in their hour of need, from 
whom to borrow a shilling. Obedient to the ordinance of Nature, he wisely 
uses his means ; why should his revilers be free, in sports and drinking, to 
waste theirs ? — more so, especially, when they are sure to rob him if they 
pursue that course. They who Hved the life of wild pleasure, and who earaecl 
the same as the honest, saving Brown, die as paupers in the workhouse, after 
having been kept there months or years at the expense of the more saving, 
and George was taxed towards keeping them. In their days of pleasure they 
bitterly cuised the rich for robbing the poor ; why, then, assist them in doing 
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it ? if Brown was robbed by the rich, in the form of unjust taxation, is it 
ntt eveti a greater crime on the part of these men ihat they help to rot 
him by means of the poor's-rate ? If men will waste their means, then, when 
all is done, they had better make a hoI<; in the Thames than stop to live on 
the labour of those who have earned no more, nnd have been taxed as unjustly 
as themselves. 

(To be cottiinued.) 
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BY P. W. PERITITT, Pit. B. 

THE UFE AND CAREER OF SOLOMON. 
{Continued from p. 160.) 
But consistently with our knowledge of the condition of the Hebrews^ we cannot 
believe the records relating to the treasure said to have been collected by Davids 
tod applied by Solomon, with considerable additions, to the building and lis 
d^dofations. In our times, having the gold fields open, tlie amount of gold in 
daily use may be estimated as so vastly exceeding the amount held in ancient 
daylj AS to render all comparisons perfectly absurd ; but, if we beKet e the ac'count 
given bv the Chronicler^* David handed over to Solomon, as public money^ bdfig 
the savings of his reign, the sum of 100,000 talents of gold, and 1,000,000 talents 
of silver; and of brass and iron without weight, for it was in abundance. Mofc- 
over^ and as greatly complicating the matter, it is set forth that David gave a snm 
which belonged to him, not as King of Israel, but in his private capacity, the 
CJhronioler m addition, states, that he had resolved io give of his own proper 
goods, "3,000 talents of gold, and 7,000 talents of refined silver, to overlay the 
»* wallfi." t "^"^^^ t^6 chief men of Israel gave 5,000 talents, and 10,000 drains of 
gold, with 10,000 talents of silver, all of which were to be used in braiding t(p this 
glorions temple. 

NoWj I doubt not, that people, ffenerall^ speaking, read and heitr of these 
immense sums without conceiving of their i{Dmensity^--ttever once imagining 
themselves to be dealing with an amount of wealth snch as no ancient jat^vm jpos- 
sessea — never once thinking of taking a pencil and working out the mass mto 
modem coin, and yet it is only by aomg this that any clear perception of the 
tmth Qan be arrived at. For instance, tue Jewish talent is generally estimated 
by the best of Biblical authorities at 125 lbs. troy, or 93 lbs. 13 osss. Avoirdu- 
pois; 80 that if we inOuld all the talentft at gold into Troy pounds, tbey will 
weigh lSj500,0d9 lbs< Troy. And taking th« silver in like manher, it will Weigh 
197,1SS,000 lbs. Troy. This unmense mass of gold, pure and ''holy/' with 
the silver in like condition, we are to believe that^ oefore his death, David gave 
to Solomon for the temple, and not only gave it^ but also marked out how- it 
was to be used; as, for instance, how m^y pounds were for the tables, how mai^ 
for the sacred candlesticks, &c., and all accurately weighed out for each set of 
objects. But this was only David's gift. Independently of it, Solomon had to 
mher bf gold and silver the pious gifts from all quarters i and, jtidgiog frOin 
Qie iMSGonnts presetted bjr the Ohronicler, he mtist have giten as much as Ijls 
father. IVhat ho gavBj, however, is involved ift obscurity, ai^ most polmbly the 
narrator intended us to understand that his wealth was mitely ktished hi tbi 
ni^yment of artificer, apd in obtaining itood^ so that what Dam ga? # was vsed 
hif the temple itself in the way of deooration, and for providing the eaadle* 
sticks, with other hecesBaries. 

But "we will look at tnat sum again. 13,5004062 lbs. of gold, redneed mtq 
sovereigns, Will form £648,002,496, and the i2}',lSlS,000 lbs. of sflver, concerted 
ii^ our dtirrent ooifl, will make £381,875,000, or if, With fi^. Kitto, We com* 
« i (Shifoa., xxU; 14. + ttia., xjti*. 4. 
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liilw thd miiole, we frhall have £1,029,377,496, atid as the same authority §a^, 
" lb accamulate such a sum during the 33 years of bis reiffn orer the united 
"ICingdonii would have required David and his nobles to lay by £31,000,()00 
"per annum : "-^a sum perfectly incredible for all such persons as feel them- 
selves to be justified in permitting common sense to aid them in the matter. 
Br. Kitto, in relation to this, quotes a passage from a work published In the 
year 1782, which is worthy of notice. The author says : " 1 have read a pam- 
•*phlet, printed about a year and a half before the peace of Utrecht was cdn* 
" eluded, wliich (as it was said) was written by the command of Queen Anne's 
" ministry, that the subjects might be convmced of the necessity of a peade with 
" Franoei^ and among the powenul motives made use of in that pamphlet, one of 
"the strongest was, that the nation was fifty millions of poiuids sterlmg in debt, 
"which the author affirmed was the eighth part of the value of the whole 
" kingdom. If that be true, then there was much above three times the ralne of 
" this kingdom laid out upon the temple of the Lord at Jerusalem, which was 
"built by Solomon, which is much above the value of two of the best kingdoms 
"in Europe."* 

The comparison thus suggested may be pursued upon the more exact mate- 
rials we now possess. It the above statement be correct, the value of this 
kingdom, wliich probably means the value of the real property, has increased in 
a proportion scarcely less astonishing than that of the national debt. The debt 
w&h, at fifty millions, excited apprehension in Queen Anne's reign, is how 
£768,789,240, and has been more. But the property which, at the same time, 
was reckoned at four hundred millions (t.^., eight times fifty millions) is now 
^ut six times that amount— the estimated value, at twenty-five years* pur* 
chase, of the real property assessed under the property and income-tax being 
£2,382,112,425. Yet, of this immense sum, the money left by David for the temple 
would not be much less than one-half (say five*twelfths). It would exceed 
eight years' purchase of all the costly tillage of this coimtry ; and equal eleven 
years of the annual value of the real property in Great Britain. It would be equal 
to eleven and a half years* value ot ail the leadmg manufactures of the 
nalm, and to twenty years' value of all the exported produce and manufactui'es 
of the country. It would also absorb, for about the same period, all the public 
revenue of the United Kingdom.! 

The greatest difficulty connected with this subject, is connected with the 
absolute Impossibility of any person adequately conceiving such an amount of 
wealth. The Sunday-School "scholars are titdned to speak of it with precisely 
the same freedom aft they speak of nuts and oranges, and other objects, whose 
number is easily taken; and through becoming familiar with the amount as 
represented on paper, it seems to be believed that a true knowledge of the 
\^le is obtained. But the truth is quite otherwise. There is not a man in 
England, who conceives the amount correctly, who would think of saying It had 
ever been collected into one city. When the Bank of England has ift6,OO0,OOd 
sterling in its coffers, the rate of interest will be so low that money will be a 
perfect drug in the market. It has never had any sudh sum in gold and 
silver in its possession, and is scarcely likely to have. Still, if in all history- 
there ever was a country into which the precious metals were more likely to 
iow than into others, it is our own, yet we do not hope to hear of such k 
sum being lodged in the Bank coffers ; and yet the amount named ill the Chro^ 
nicies is more than forty times as much as this, which even we, with all our 
chances, dare not hope to see concentrated. 

Such, however, are the sums, as recorded in the Chronicles ; and, without im- 
luting any dishonourable motives to the writers, I feel perfectly secure of 
■javing your suffrages, when arguing that no sane man, who has ^ven attention to 
the aetails of the subject, would venture to urge the possibility of any such 
accumulation having been aeoomplished bv David. There was no profitable tiade 
in David's time, there was no source of obtaining wealth, and hence the utter 
♦ Kittot Dikily Bible lUtt^trRtlons, vol. if. p. 64. ♦ rtid. pp. 64^. 
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absurdity of assaming tiiat an overplus of £31,000,000 was aimoallj stored up as 
an excess over and above the expenaiture. This, however, is a question of numbers; 
and, as I have frequently taken occasion to urge, we muiit not be too exactine; in 
such matters, when dealhig — as in tliis case — with old documents. The Bibueal 
critics, as a rule,- freely admit, not in their semions, but in their learned 

> discourses, that there must be some error in the numbers -they would reduce 
them to at least £120,000,000 sterling Tlic suggestion has been offered that it 
was not the Hebrew talent, but the Babylonian daric, the writer meant to 
name. It may have l)ecii so ; but there is evidence to show tliat this " daric '* 
was not known in the time of David/*^ To speak of tijc daric as pertfuning to 
David's time, is much the saiiic as talking of Uie florin in tho reign of King Henry. 
Yet, even if that were meant, the objection would still lie that no such sum could 
have been used, for its entire «urn would aiuouhi to about six hundred millions. 
A great reduction, but only like rciluting by Utiles our National Debt. Other 
writers have suggested that iJie Syriac laieut was mcaut, and if so, the total would 
then amount to £120,000,000, which, although so much below the sum named 
by the Chronicler, is still fabulous in iclution to the actual weallh of Israel. 

It is curious the hunting up of i»ld \v eights there has been, in order to lick this 

narrative into ji shape somewhat more consistent with trutli. When the critics 

^ come u[X)n the words " everlasting fire," they will not permit any one to modify 

the terms, but, in other cases, where orthodoxy finds a diffieulty it eaimot hide, 

then every Lexicon is hunted through in order to find some langiiage in which 

. there is a word which can 1x5 pressed into doing them a service. For my part, I 
would gladly pass over such a point by endorsing their views, were it not for Uie 
fact, that the details given of the ornamentation, are based upon the assumpticm 
^ hat such an immense sum was really employed. For instance, we are informed 
that the gold used to overlay the innermost holy liouse, weighed 600 talents, 
whiei), in nK)dem money, amoimts to £3,600,000." The weight of the nail9, all 
made of gold« was 50 shekciifl of gold, so that eaeh luul was worth a fmlnne. Such 
a lavish use of the precious metal presupposes the presence of the impossible btiMc 
stated to have been given by David to Solomon. And these details make the whole 
slory to be so much of a piece, that we cannot fairly pass over the numbers as the 
errors of a copyist. If they stood alone, we could do it ; but as it is, we must 
insist upon the whole being taken together, to stand or fall. But how came it 
about that such marvellous stories were written r Simply from the cause I have 
suggested, the story was wiitten in the days of adversity. And parallel instances 
are easily found in our old Saxon chroniclers, who, in the days of Norman despo- 
tism, loved to dwell upon the "ancient splendour* of the public edifices. They 
might as well liave boasted of the ancient skill in working metals, or any other 
imaginary luxury or magnificence. They were but as other men, who always 
magnify Ihe past iii order to dwarf the present. Even in these enlightened days 
thousands of Englishmen are to be found, who, without a blush, will talk of the 
great size and age of our ancestors. They seem to imagine that the people who 
lived in the time of the Edwards were stouter and stronger, as well as, on the 
avei*age, attaining a much greater age. We know, however, from the old armonr, 
and from statistics, that nothing of the kind occurred. Men, to.day,'on the average, 
are stouter, bigger men, and attain a greater age. So with the poor Hebrews, 
who saw only the ruins of their former Temple ; distance of time lent enchant- 
ment to their view, and enabled them to imagine things to have been far more 
glorious than they were. And it being so easy to set down on paper a few extra 
talents, there was nothing to hinder, and everything to induce them to do this; but 
before we accept their narratives, we should at least make sure of their truth. 
* Home's Introdnc. vol. iii. 

{To be continued,) 
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THE ^^BHAGAVAD GITA" AND MODERN PAITH. 

In order to convey as distinctly as possible the ideas of this book, we shall 
notice what Christua, the Holy One, says of his power and glory. Speaking- 
of himself, he says : I am the cause of the production and dissolution of the 
whole nnivei'se. There exists no other being superior to me. On me is all 
the universe suspended, as pearls on a string. ... I am the intellect of 
those beings who possess intellect, the strength of the strong. I do not 
exist in them, but they in me. ... I am dear to the spiritually wise beyond 
possessions, and \)jt^ dear to me. If any one woi*shipping with faith desire 
(o reverence any personage, I make that faith of his constant. . . . They 
who worship me come to me. Tlie foolish, ignorant of lofty incorruptibfe 
Supreme Being, think that I who am not manifested, am endowed with a 
manifest form. Surrounded by my magic illusion I am not manifest to 
everybody. This deluded world does not comprehend me, who neither am 
born nor die. I know all beings, past, present, and future, but no one 
knows me. 

In another chapter he says : The divisible is every living being. . . . The 
indivisible is said to be that which pervades all. . . . But there is another, Ube 
highest spirit {Pumsha), designated by the name of the Supreme Soul, 
which, as the imperishable master, penetrates and sustains the triple world. 
Since I sui*pass the divisible, and am higher also than the indivisible, I am 
therefore, celebrated in the world and in the Vedas as the highest Person. 
He who, not deluded (by the w^orld), knows me to be thus the highest 
Person, knows all things, and worships me in everj^ condition. — This is a 
much clearer declaration of identity with the Divine One than is made about 
Jesus in any part of the New Testament, Nothing would gladden the heart 
of the Trinitarian more than to discover similar words in the Gospels reported 
as uttered by him, but it cannot be ; yet who can avoid perceiving that when 
the idea was adopted by the early Christians they were only imperfectly 
acquainted with its origin, and but badly supplied with the Hindu forms of 
speech in which it was declared. 

Returning to the early chapters, we find him saying : All beings fall into 
error as to the nature of the creation.* ... He who, remembering me at 

♦ Chap. Tiii 

V. New SKRrB$, Vol.. t N 
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the moment of death, quits the body and comes forth, enters my nature. . . . 
I am easy of access to that ever- devoted devotee who remembers me, with 
his thoughts never wandering to any other object. The great-minded who 
have recourse to me, reach the highest perfection. ... All this universe has 
been created by me, embodied as the undeveloped principle. All things 
exist in me. I do not dwell within them and yet things do not exist in me. 
Behold this my lordly mystery. My spirit, which causes things to exist, 
sustains existing things, but does not dwell in them. Understand that even 
as the mighty air, which wanders everywhere, always dwells within the ether, 
so all existing things exist within me. . . . Under my superintendence, 
nature produces moveable and immoveable things. . . . The deluded despise 
me, when invested with a human form, not understanding my high existence, 
which is the lord of all things — ^vaiu in their hopes, their actions, and their 
knowledge ; devoid of reflection, and inclining to the deluded nature of the 
Asuras. But the high-minclecl, inclining to the nature of the gods, woiship 
me with their hearts turned to no other object, knowing me to be the 
imperishable principle of all things. Always glorifying me and striving with 
unbroken vows, and prostrating themselves before me, they worship me, 
constant in devotion. ... I am the same to all beings. I have neither foe 
nor friend. But those who worship me with devotion, dwell in me and I 
also in them. Even if one who has led a very bad life worship mc, devoted 
to no other object, he must be considered as a good man ; for he has judged 
aright. He soon becomes religiously disposed, and enters eternal rest. B«st 
assured, that he who worships me, never perishes. For even those who are 
, born in sin take the highest path, if they have recourse to me. ... He who 
is free from aversion, well-disposed towards all beings, and also compas- 
sionate, unselfish and unconceited, the same in pain and pleasure, patient, 
contented, always devotional, self-go venied, firmly resolute, who directs his 
heart and thoughts to me (only), and worships me, is dear to me ; and he 
from whom the world receives no emotions, and who receives no emotions 
from the world, who is free from the emotions of joy, envy, and fear, is dear 
to me. He who has no worldly expectations, who is pure, upright, uncon- 
cerned, free from anxiety, and from any interest in all his undertakings, and 
worships me, is dear to me. He who neither rejoices nor hates, nor grieves 
nor loves, who has no interest in good or bad, and is full of devotion, 
is dear to me. The man who is the same to a foe or a friend, in honour 
or ignominy, the same in cold or heat, pleasure and pain, and free from 
interests, alike in blame or praise, taciturn, and content with whatever 
may be ; who has no home, who is steady-minded and full of devotion, is 
dear to me. But those who attend (at the banquets of) this sacred manifes- 
tation, as I have explained it, full of faith, intent on me and worshippers of 
me, are dear to me above all. 

In the sixteenth chapter the Holy One describes the two classes of men, 
those who look to duty and those who turn to pleasure. Of the first he 
says : Fearlesness, purification of his nature, continuance in devotion through 
spiritual knowledge, almsgiving, temperance and study, mortification, recti- 
tude, harmlessness, truth, freedom from anger, indifference to the world, 
mental tranquillity, straightforwardness, benevolence towards all beings, 
modesty, gentleness, bashfulness, stability, energy, patience, resolution, 
purity, freedom fix)m vindictiveness and from conceit, these are (the virtues) 
of the man who is bom to the lot of the Divine. There is very little to 
choose between this and what Jesus says, " Ye have heard that it hath been 
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** Bald, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say 
" unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
** that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
** you ; that ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven : for 
" He maketh his aun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain oa 
" the just and on the unjust. For if ye love them which love you, what 
" reward have ye ? do not even the Publicans tlie same ? And if ye salute 
** your brethren only, what do ye more than others ? do not even the Publi- 
" cans so P Be ye therefore perfect, ev^n as your Father which is in heaven 
"is perfect."* The difference is only verbal, and if a man be all that 
Christna describes, he will also be what Jesus demands. 

Of the men of pleasure the Holy One says : Men of the infernal nature 
do not comprehend either the nature of action, or that of cessation from 
action. They possess neither purity, nor yet morality, nor truthfulness. 
They deny that the universe has any truth in it, or is reaUy constituted, or 
possesses a Lord, or that it has arisen in certain succession, or anything else, 
save that it is there for the sake of enjoyment. Maintaining such a view, 
their souls being ruined and their minds contracted, baneful in their actions 
and hostile to the world, they prevail for destruction. Indulging insatiable 
eovetousness, filled with deceit, pride, and madness, in their folly they adopt 
wrong conceptions, and proceed, impure in their mode of life, indulging 
unlimited reflections that end in annihilation, considering the enjoyment of 
their desires as the highest object, persuaded that such (is life). Further on 
he describes these men as saying, ' I have now obtained this thing, and I 

* will obtain that pleasure. I possess this wealth, and that, too, I will yet 

* possess. I have slain this enemy, and I will slay others also, I am sove- 

* reign, I am enjoy er (of the world). I am perfect, strong, and blessed. I 

* am opulent, and of noble birth. Who else is like me ? I will sacrifice, I 

* will give arms, I will slay.' This cannot fail to remind us of the passage 
in Matthew, " Therefore when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet 
*' before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in the streets, that 
" they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you, They have their 
" reward." f 

The following passages are almost identical : Those men who practise 
severe self-mortification, not in accordance with Holy Writ, being full of 
hypociisy and egotism, and gifted with desires, passions, and headstrong will, 
torturing the collection of elementary parts which compose the body, without 
sense, and torturing me also, who exist in the inmost reaesses of the body, 
are of an infernal tendency. Matthew reports Jesus as saying, *' Moreover 
** when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance j for they 
*' disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto men to fast. Verily I say 
" unto you, They have their reward." f 

It is impossible to do justice to this book by mere quotations, and, 
therefore, having appended a series of sayings, just as they caught the eye 
while reading, we shall quit this interesting and important subject. They are 
worthy of more than a passing thought. . . . To a noble man, infamy is worse 
than death. . . . Let the motive to action be in the action itself, never in its 
reward ; for, wretched are they whose impulse to action is in its reward. . . . 
Whatever the most excellent practice other men imitate ; the world fallows 
the example they set. Love or hate exist toward the object of each sense. 
One should not fall into the power of these adversaries. . • , It is better to 

♦ Matthew, v. 43-48. + Matthew, yi. 2. t Matthew, vi. 16. 

N 3 
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do one's own duty, even thongli it be devoid of excellence, than to perform 
another's duty well. The heart is greater than the senses, and intellect is 
greater than the heart. ... lie who abandons all interest in the fruit of 
his actions, is always contented and independent. . . . The sacrifice of 
spiritual knowledge is better than a material sacrifice. ... If thou wert 
even the most sinful of all sinners, thou wouldst cross over ' all sin * in the 
bark of spiritual knoA\lcdge. . . . The man of doubtful mind enjoys neither 
this world nor the other, nor final beatitude. ... He who can resist, even 
in this life, the impulse arising from desire and anger, before the liberation 
of the soul from the body, is a devotee and a happy man. . . . Let man raise 
his soul by his own means ; let him not lower his soul, for he is his soul's 
friend, and also his soul's enemy. His self is a friend to the soul of that 
man who has subdued his self by his soul. . . . The soul which is devoted 
to devotion, perceives the Spirit existing in all things, and all things in the 
Spirit, regarding everything alike in everything. . . . The heart is fickle and 
difficult to restrain ; but it may be restrained by practice and temperance. 
... No one who acts uprightly goes to perdition. . . . AVhen a man 
recognises the individual existence of everything to be comprehended in one, 
and to be only an emanation from it, he then attains to the Supreme Being. 
... As one Sun illumines the whole of the world, so does one Spirit illumine 
the whole of matter. . . . When a mortal reaches his dissolution and 
goodness is matured within him, he then approaches the spotless worlds of 
those who obtain the highest place. . . . Those who remain in goodness 
go upwards ; those of the (luality of badness remain in a middle state, 
those of indifference remaining in a state of the lowest qualities, go down- 
wai'd. . . . That gate of hell, which causes the destruction of the soiU is 
threefold — desire, coveteousness, anger. ... He who neglecting the law of 
Holy Writ, lives after his own desires, attains neither perfection, nor happiness, 
nor the higher walk. . . . Let Holy Writ therefore be thy authority for what 
should be done and what not. . . . Mortal man who is gifted with faith, is 
of the same nature as that being on whom he reposeth tlmt faith. . . . That 
sacrifice which is offered by those who regard its recompense, and also for 
the sake of deceiving by a false show of piety, is a bad one. 

Curiously enough Christna and Jesus, agree in their theory, that their 
disciples are to be particidarly careful in selecting proper persons unto whom 
to teach the doctrines they had given. The former says : — Thou must not 
reveal this (doctrine) to one who does not practice mortification, nor to any 
one who does not worship at any time, nor to one who does not care to 
hear it, nor to one who reviles me. This is very definite, but Dr. 
Thomson has no reason for saying that no such restrictions were placed 
upon the disciples, for what else does Jesus mean, in saying, ** Give not that 
" which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
•' they trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend you." ? Evidently 
the idea in the mind of each was that, not «3l, but only the better sort of 
men were to be chosen for the reception of his doctrines. 

We shall turn to another section of this subject in our next. P. W, P. 



Notice.— Next week wiQ appear the concluding Article on " Confucius," 
and the following week we shall cpmmence 9, series on ** The Life and Teach- 
ings of Buddha/' 
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CHAKACTERISTICS OF THE EEEORMATION.— XII. 

" SAINT " DOMINIC. 

Why did the Church persecute ? Some, taking the effect for the cause, find 
the explanation and cause of the ages of persecution in the Crusades, which 
placed at the disposal of the priestly authority a large armed force to do its 
bidding. But although these did in some cases furnish the means, they do 
not explain the spirit which led the Church to use those means ; although it 
may be true that the possession thereof may have led to their exercise in 
cases in which otherwise the Church would have been fain to submit. This 
seems to have been the case in the measures taken for the extii-pation of 
heresy from Languedoc, but that the will and spirit would not have existed, 
even though the power had been absent, is a thing which cannot be ad- 
mitted. Why, then, did the Church persecute ? Because persecution was 
a logical necessity of the false idea upon which the Church had based herself. 
She had foisted a gigantic lie upon the world as tmth, and when men came 
to see that it was a he, the Church felt that she must either silence them or 
submit to be herself destroyed. And perhaps the most melancholy part of 
the business is this, that thousands of good men enrolled themselves on the 
side of the Church in this affair of persecution. They assumed the Church 
to be in the right, to have the Divine sanction for the authority she sought 
to exercise, to be the sole authorised judge of what was tme and what false. 
Starting with this assumption, nothing is easier than to prove the justice, 
nay, even the mercy of persecution. ' For what can be more just than to 
' enforce a rightful authority against a wrong-headed opposition ; if it were 

* just for the State to punish rebels, how much more just for the Church to 

* do the same ? Moreover, the action of the Church was the act of God 
^ Himself, to whom all things are just. And what, too, could be more 

* merciful than to take measures, even coercive measures, to prevent men 

* from running headlong to damnation ?' Tliat some amongst the perse- 
cutors honestly held these views we have no doubt, and for the sake of 
human nature we are willing to believe that sonic such excuse must have 
entered into the minds of most of those who were ready to burn and 
torture theii* fellows in the service of the Church, although it seems clear 
that after a time the basest passions were aroused by this system, and that 
some among the persecntors were fiends in the guise of human beings. 

In the year 1170, at Calarucga, in Old Castile, was born Dominic' de 
Guzman, the man who, as the inventor of the Inquisition and the founder of 
the order of Dominicans, may be taken to fitlicst represent the persecuting 
spirit of the Churcli. Prophecies and intiniations of his career were received 
by his mother before his birth — at least, if we are to believe the accounts of 
the chroniclers. During her pregnancy, the Lady de Guzman is stated to 
have dreamt that she " whelped a dog, holding a buvnnig torch in liis mouth, 
" wherewith he fired the world." His nativity was accompanied by many 
signs and portents ; earthquakes and meteors, double suns and triple moons, 
were in after- times believed to have notified to the world at large the extraor* 
dinary character of tlK3 man-child then born into it. Of course, in all this we 
see but evidence of the feeling entertained for him by the men who believed 
these things of him. If they acknow^ledged him for a Saint, they also felt 
that he w^as a terrible kind of Saint. 

The family of which Dominic came was one of the most noble in Spain 
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and still flourishes there; the Dukes of Medina Sidonia being the eldest 
branch thereof. His mother, like the women of many of the noble families 
of Spain, was a devotee, and ere yet the boy was beyond the tender years of 
infancy, he was taught to rigorously observe the fast-days of the Church, 
and made to undergo penance at a time when liis immature mind could 
scarcely have been capable of conceiving the nature of a sin. It is a note- 
worthy fact, as showing the influences under which Dominic was brought up, 
that all his brothers became eithei; priests or monks; — his very name of 
Dominic was given to him in honour of the " holy abbot" of Silos. He 
never knew what the word childhood meant ; none of tliose bright and joyous 
hours which come to most of us amidst the cares and anxieties of our man- 
hood, when we remember our youth's golden prime, when life was a holiday, 
and we knew naught but happiness — none of those could ever have come to 
Dominic, for none such he ever knew. From his earliest years he was taught to 
consider amusement sinful ; and ere yet he had emerged from the years of 
boyhood, he was, under the tuition of the archpricst of Gumiel, who was his 
preceptor, made to employ his time in prayer and serious reading. Life had 
no sunshine for this man, and if we find in him a saturnine cast of character, 
shall we wonder ? No ; and if we are compelled to condemn his actions in 
after-life, let us, at least, recollect this— that the influences which had been 
brought to bear upon him in the earlier time were not such as would assist in 
mdening his spliere of vision, or would give him a tnie theory of life. Of 
course, it was but the natural result of this man's youthful training that he 
should in due course enter the Church, and at the age of twenty -eight we find 
him accepting a canoniy among the canons regular of St. Austin, in the diocese 
of Osma. Here he was soon distinguished by his extraordinary asceticism ; 
so great were the severities which he caused himself to undergo, that he was 
reduced to a state of sheer exhaustion, and the bishop was compelled to take 
measures for making him abate some portion of his severities in order to save 
his life. In this mode of life he spent some years, until his bishop, being 
deputed by Alphonso of Castile to go on an embassy into France, he took 
Dominic with him. This led to the visit of Dominic to the City of Toulouse, 
where, it appears, he and the bishop lodged in the house of one of the 
Waldensian heretics. All the fanatic zeal of Dominic was roused by this 
contact with heresy, and he besought the Pope to allow him to undertake 
the duty of quelling the heretical opinions prevalent in Languedoc, and, with 
the Pope's consent, he became one of the Papal missionaries who undertook 
that impossible task. 

It would appear that it was in a spirit of love that Dominic undertook this 
work, a work for which scarcely any man could have been less fitted. Brought 
up, as we have seen, from the earliest age in an unquestioning faith in all that 
the Church taught ; never having had any doubts himself, how could he be 
capable of arguing with those who had doubted, or able to understand their 
mental condition? His non-success in converting the heretics of Languedoc 
seems to have filled him with as much astonishment as mental disquietude ; 
he had no conception of the possibility of a state of mind in which men were 
willing to choose rather damnation than salvation, and this was what it 
appeared to him these heretics were doing. Not being able to conceive bow 
men could doubt the authority of the Church, being incapable of arrogating to 
himself the right to judge of the truth or falsity of her teachings, he could not 
comprehend how other men could do this. The eff'ect of this, coupled with 
the constant rejection of the salvation he offered them at the hands of the 
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Church, is easily understood — from love his feeling would turn to hatred. At 
first, he looked upon them as mistaken men, who nccJed only to have the 
truth, preached to them, to recognise the error of their ways ; but finding that, 
although he zealously preached, they still remained in their heresy, he took 
for obstinacy on their parts, what was, in fact, the result of his incapacity to 
convince. 

The spirit in which he commenced his work, is shown by the celebrated 
rebuke he administered to the Papal Legates who had been sent into Lan- 
guedoc to put down the heresy by gentle measures, and whom Dominic met 
on their way back to Rome arniycd in all the pomp of their office. He asked 
them of their success, and learning that they had been on a fruitless mission, 
he said : — " It is not by the display of pomp and power, cavalcades of 
" retainers and richly houseled palfreys, by corgeous apparel, that the heretics 
"win proselytes; it is by zealous preaching, by apostolic humility, by 
" austerity and by holiness, of seeming it is true, but yet seeming holiness. 
**Zeal must be met by zeal, humility by humility, false sanctity by real 
" sanctity, preaching falsehood by preaching truth," This is what he now 
undertook to do, and when he found that he too failed, it is not wonderful 
that he should begin to think other means necessary ; if he sought to use 
them, at least it was not for his own aggrandisement, a thing which cannot be 
said for others concerned. The fact is he commenced this work in a spirit of 
fanaticism, capable of love and forgiveness on the one hand, and of hatred 
and malignity on the other, both surpassing our ordinary experience of men. 
So we find that when he undertook to preach the Pope's ban of excommuni- 
cation in Languedoc, he did it thoroughly — calling upon all who desired 
salvation to abstain from any communication whatsoever with the heretics, to . 
drive them from off their lands, and confiscate their property ; while in the 
case of converts, the penances which he enjoined were of the crudest kind. 
And yet he is the man, of w hom we are credibly informed that, when appealed 
to to rescue from the Moors a woman's brother who had been taken by pirates 
and made a slave, she having appealed to him to do this on the ground that she 
feared his apostacy and the consequent loss of his soul, * I have neither gold nor 

* silver,' was his answer, * but offer me to the Moor in exchange for your brother ; 

* I am willing to become a slave in his stead.' This, however, she was not 
willing to do — but, as Butler piously observes, Dominic's charity w^as not the 
less before God. Other instances of a similar charity are related of this man, 
who has descended to posterity with the evil reputation of having been the 
cruelest of mankind. It has been said of him, even, that he is the only man who 
possessed no single virtue. This, however, is a totally false view of Dominic. 
He was not a viUian, but a fanatic ; in his character we find the usual para- 
doxes of fanaticism, kindliness, and cruelty, an earnest desire for the eternal 
welfare of the heretics he would put to death, something which looks very 
like religion, and actions which bespeak the spirit of the fiend. 

Such was the man in whom Innocent III. saw a fit instrument to rouse 
the sleeping energies of the Church, and initiate an era of spiritual terrorism. 
From the earliest times of the hierarchical establishment, the theory of the 
Church had been, that the priest was the only person who was authorised to 
preach and teach the people. With the growth of episcopal dignity and 
wealth, however, the priesthood shirked this duty. Thus, throughout those 
Middle Ages, the Church never spoke to her children by the voice of the 
preacher, but only in rites and ceremonies. Dominic was the first to recog- 
nise the necessity to provide something in the shape of an appeal to the 
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intelligence of the people. The strength of the various heresies lay in the 
fact, that they had a large body of preachers, who were ever speaking to 
listening crowds, and enforcing their doctrines. In the facts, that crowds 
were ready to listen to this preaching ; that men were no longer satisfied with 
mere ceremonies ; and that they demanded, and responded to, an intellectual 
appeal, avc see proof of an altogether new age having commenced. Men were 
no longer to be led by * the nose as asses are.' Dominic had the acuteness 
to see this, and sought to provide a remedy in the shape of an Order of 
preaching Priars, who should travel among the people and preach to them the 
doctrines of tlie Church, even in the same way as the followers of Waldus 
were wont to preach his heresy to them. We shall see a different working 
out of this idea in the case of St. Fmncis of Assissi. Dominic, however, 
from his experiences in Languedoc, felt that this alone would not be sufficient ; 
that other means were necessary for the suppression of heresy, and, moreover, 
that by a spiritual police to be esfablished in the shape of his itinerant monks 
heijBsy might be nipped in the bud. In the cruelties of the Albigensian 
Crusade Dominic took but a very small part ; nay, seems to have felt that the 
crusaders themselves were almost worse than the heretics ; he was governed 
by what he took for a religious motive in desiring the punishment of heresy, 
they by a desire to glut themselves with plunder and pelf at the expense of 
the heretics. And so to confound the brutal crusaders under Montfort, with 
Dominic the fanatic, would be to do the latter great injustice; and it is but 
justice to him to remember this distinction between hun and them. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



CHAHITY .AND THE CLAIMS OF THE POOR. 

A LECTURE BY THE EDITOR. 

{GoiUinuedfrom p. 174.) 

The Avorking man has yet to learn the lesson of self-sacrifice. He has 
suffered by constraint, but has not yet learned how to undertake the pain of 
self-denial in order to achieve a great object ; when he does that his emanci- 
pation is certain. Por instance, how much we hear about the pressure of 
low wages and the unftiir share of profit paid by the capitalist to the skilled 
labourer. Say that all the statements are tnie ; what then ? Will redress 
come through the mere recital of the grievance, or can it only come as a 
consequence of the working classes meeting the man of money with Capital 
to compete with him upon level ground? The labourers strike for an 
advance of wages, and gain nothing but misery ; if they provided Capital, 
before striking, their cause would triumph — and they can do this by stopping 
the tap. We enter a firm in which two thousand skilled labourers are em- 
ployed at very Ioav wages. Say that, in order to improve their condition, 
they all resolve that through the next ten years they will abstain fi-om beer 
and gin, in order, for the purpose of securing justice, to lay the money by. 
If we suppose the average wages to be thirty shillings a-week, we can also 
say that the average gin and beer expenditure is four shillings. This is too 
low a figure for representing the fact of what is actually spent, but I keep to 
this sum in order to avoid captious objections. Such a weekly sum regularly 
saved tlu-ough ten years will, adding interest, amount to One hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, or, for the whole body, to Ttco hundred mid^y thomand 
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pouftds. When tliat amount has been saved, we may suppose them again to 
ask for an increase of wages, which the masters refuse. The strike comes, 
but without starvation for those who have struck. A few weeks pass by, 
anil, much to the masters' astonishment, without any hungi*y men finding 
their way back to beg for employment, as well as without any piteous appeals 
being made to the " brother workmen of England.'* The employers, be- 
coming more and more confused by the new state of affaii's, convene a meet- 
ing, to which a deputation of working men is invited. The question is asked 
by one of the masters, how they can live so long without w^ork, and then the 
whole matter is so far explained that the power of the men becomes apparent. 
They are no longer beggars and starving men, but beings who are strong 
enough to obtain justice. If the masters refuse to pay what is fair, then the 
men may either purchase the factoiy, or found one for themselves with two 
hundred* thousand pounds of their own Capital; and, as a co-operating 
body, share the profits. 

I know, indeed, that many will call this proposal dreamy, but it is 
nothing of the sort, and, moreover, it represents the only sound principle of 
progress. It rests upon the gi-eat doctrine of self-sacrifice, through which to 
achieve victory ; and the working man who will not act upon that principle 
does not deserve comfort. Self-sacrifice lies at the foundation of everything 
noble and honourable in England. Through acting upon its dictates they 
who compose the middle classes rose from their serfdom. Every fortune 
now belonging to the denounced moneyed men rests upon industry, self- 
denial, and caution ; and it is impossible to conceive any just reason for the 
working man being set free from the conditions of progress and elevation 
which were so rigorously imposed upon others. As 1 have already urged, 
our life is governed by certain definite laws, which we cannot control or 
suspend, and this one, which regulates the conditions of elevation, is as abso- 
lute as the rest. To win comfort the right sort of seed must be sown ; to 
achieve justice strength must, be developed. The working man who depends 
upon the moral justice of his claims relies upon a bending reed. It should 
not be so ; but it is so, and in dealing with men we must take them as they 
ai-e. They will not give one shilling for a job if they can get it done for 
sixpence. What should be paid is left as a matter for the sentimentalist ; as 
a rule the " practical man" never pays a shilling when he could be served 
for sixpence. If he did the world would call him a fool. And, living in 
?uch a state of society, the working man is bound, by every claim of duty, 
country, child, and self, to take such steps as will lead to the establishment 
of what is practically just. Everything short of that will prove but a vexa- 
tion and weariness of the spirit. He will never be treated justly until he 
has made himself strong enough to resist ^vrong, and to cause the iniquity to 
recoil upon the iniquitous. Others will tell him to rely upon the justice of 
his cause, but I bid him rely only upon his power to render its justice irre- 
sistible. 

It must, however, be conceded that, as the working classes are now 
situated — ignorant and under the tutelage of Custom — there is but little 
chance of their adopting such a course as that I have indicated, and hence 
the necessity of considering what can be done in order to put them in the 
way to better thoughts and habits. What should the good man do for them ? 
There are thousands among the rich and powerful who are heartily desirous 
of rendering practical assistance ; but in what way are they to act so as to 
achieve the object they have at heart ? On one han4 it is urged, that the 
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best thing they can do is to promote the spread of practical education ; while, 
on the other, there is an increasing cry for aid to be given to Charitable 
Institutions. It is unnecessary to do more than discuss these opposite 
methods ; and there is little reason for believing that any others will be pro- 
posed. If the latter should receive our support, then the fniits of good they 
have produced ought to be made a little more manifest than they have hitherto 
been ; my own convictions are in favour of the former. We do not need 
more charity but more justice ; and, if the working classes were properly 
educated there would be less demand for charitable donations. Not, how- 
ever, to prejudge the question, I turn to consider these benevolent societies — 
of course excluding the class which provide for the wants of the sick, tlic 
blind, and others who suifer physically, and for whom, including the orphan, 
it were well if all subscribed with greater liberality; although there are errors 
in the management, even of these, which need coiTCcting. 

The greatest evil of these charitable institutions lies, not iu the amount of 
hypocrisy, self-complacency, and delusion which they generate among the 
rich and the official class, but in the improvidence and carelessness which, 
almost as a necessary consequence of their methods of giving, they create 
among the poor. It has been wisely provided iu Nature that there shall be 
certain appreciable rewards attached to the performance of our duties, and 
certain punishments inflicted if we neglect them. These laws being the 
institutions of God operating in Nature, are the most perfect we can conceive 
of, and, consequently, there is no wisdom in labouring, as the charitable 
societies do, to set them aside. A man is punished by Nature who takes 
no care for to-morrow, but these societies step in, saying, " We will turn 
" aside the punishment by providing for your wants." "Very kind too," says 
the dullard, who thinks that all pain and suffering is an unmixed evil. But is 
it so ? That punishment was directed to wise ends which are never reached if 
its pains are turned aside. The victim of mistaken kindness is deprived of the 
strength he should have gained. He who has been thus provided for to-day, 
will think less about taking care to provide for the morrow ; he becomes willing 
to put his trust in the chapter of accidents, feeling that in a charitable land 
men will not fail to supply his wants. Thus, by hunting to turn aside the 
wise punishment of natural law, although so well-intentioned, these men do 
their best to blot out the manhood and independence of the victim, for he 
cannot be otherwise designated than as a victim. 

In this way a race of charity-hunters is produced. There are thousands 
in this metropolis who live upon alms, who know every place where coals and 
blankets, where bread and similar things are to be obtained, and who visit 
the institutions in the regular way to share the plunder. I remember reading 
the evidence of a clergyman, in which he stated that it had been the custom 
in his church to distribute, among the " poor women " who attended, various 
sums raised for charitable purposes, and there was a goodly number of **piou8 
*'poor women," who attended on "Sacrament Sunday" and, of course, had 
the gifts. He changed the order of bestowing alms, having resolved to give 
only to the sick j but when he told this to his poor communicants they were 
in high dudgeon, and speedily quitted his church to attend another where 
something would be given away. They were but the representatives of a class, 
and of a class whose numbers are increased by the modern method of 
mechanical charity. .Many of them boast to others of their success, and thus 
induce their neighbours to aid them in their schemes to lie and misrepresent 
the true state of their case, when the official visitor comes round. Thus they 
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become involved in the business ; and, seeing how easily a little money is made' 
they adopt the method, and add to the number of charity leeches. 

And who can help it ? People do not administer their own gifts, but send 
applicants to their pet charity to "have their cases inquired into." In this way 
they hope to avoid fraud, but it is the best course to promote it. None but the 
impudent succeed in getting anything from the leading societies. He who 
can tell a good story and never waver, is pretty sure to succeed ; thus the old 
hands get most. The honest man and woman who are in distress could tell 
their story plainly enough to some generous man, who in kindness and patience 
would sit to listen to them, .but cannot get on when they are up " before the 
" gentlemen" or officials of the society. The official air and manner confuses, 
appals, and makes them contradict themselves; when, of course, so vigilant 
are the mechanical workers, their case is hopeless. Even when soup, bread, 
or coals, are to be given away, they who are not accustomed to go for it are 
overcome when the place is reached, and hopelessly they stand waiting until 
all is gone. The old hands — the well-trained, never fail ; but, as a general 
rule, they who stood in need and really deserved something go empty away. 

Thus the mechanical charity system labours under the double disadvantage 
of exhausting such funds as the generous have at their disposal, and of not 
finding out those who should receive a bounty. They are the means of 
keeping the generous rich away from the suifering poor; they prevent, through 
what they receive, many kindly souls from doing good ; and yet, although 
costing a large sum for working, they are incapable of doing it themselves. 
Hence it has been my constant advice to every man who has charity to bestow 
that, as in the performance of some sacred duty towards God and man, he 
shall seek out a fitting recipient. Give unto him, ar*d mix words of 
gentle warning, of kindly advice, with the coin. In that way the charitable 
penny will become fruitful in more ways than one, and there will be no danger 
of nursing and developing a brood of serpents, who will operate most 
prejudicially upon the industrial poor. I grant, and am proud to know, that, 
as a body, the working-classes of England have a spirit above living upon 
charity ; still there is none the less need for avoiding all practices which result 
in setting up men as examples before them to show how easy it is, through 
lying and playing the hypocrite, to obtain a better supply than they can who 
win bread through labour. 

{To be concluded in our next.) 



HUMAN FREEDOM AND DITINE LAW. 

Sin and sorrow, love and hate, human passion, and human suffering, are 
the burthen of the World-tale. In the hurrying crowds of our great cities, 
in the busy market-places, beneath the humble roof of the villager, and in the 
kingly palace— wherever man is, proof may be found that human life is a 
mingled yam, in which the bright hues of love and joy are ever crossed by 
the dark- coloured woof of vice and crime, sorrow and sadness. Now in the 
world around us, in these current months, it is so ; and look where we may 
in the long records of past time, the same old tale is told. It is dreamers 
only who speak of Golden Ages when these were not ; history knows of 
none such. And, were it not that we know of a certainty that there is a 
profound truth in the saying that " all things work together for good," the 
contemplation of the records of man's doings and sufferings would i)e the 
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saddest possible. The fact that so much of pain and misery, vice and crime, 
occupy the pages of history, has ever possessed a strange fascination for many 
minds. Poets have sung their jeremiads, preachers have sermonised, and 
philosophers have theorised over it, with strange results. If it liad been re- 
collected that innocence is not virtue, that it is only through temptation, and 
the successful resistance thereto, that real virtue comes ; if the truth had been 
borne in mind, that he who finally conquers in the great strife with the evil 
forces, even though he may have fallen more than once ere he conquered, is a 
more lionourablc man, and likelier to be a useful member of society, than he 
who has never entered on the contest, or been put to the proof, juster views 
on this matter would have occupied the pages of moralists, and wiser legisla- 
tion would have appeared in our statute books. Wise teaching and efforts at 
reformation would have governed our jurisprudence, instead of the organised 
systems of vengeance, w;hicli, too frequently, have passed for justice. Our 
prcachers, too, woidd have had more of the spirit of Christ, who came to call 
sinners to repentance, and who never thought to trouble himself to preach 
sermons to the righteous. Nor would the Avild theories, as to freewill and 
necessity, human depravity, and Divine free grace, have found such ardent 
supporters, or wide acceptance as they have done — under a mistaken view of 
human life, and God's moral government. 

It is here that the popular theology and the atheistic doctrine of necessity 
have a common meeting point, and are both equally immoral in their tendency 
and teaching. The doctrine of necessity — whether openly, and in so many 
words, or impliedly, and as a necessary corollary to the principles on which 
it is based, matters nought to the argument — teaches that every act and 
every motive of man is but the necessary result of circumstances ; that the 
human being acts thus or thus, because he is obliged by the governing fate 
which presides over his life to act so, and not othenvisc ; that, in fact, men 
are not free agents, and that freewill is a figment of the imagination, and not 
a fact of nature. The popular theology teaches, in its doctrine of universal 
.hereditary depravity, the impossibility of goodness on the part of the human 
race ; man, the *'son of Adam," is tainted with the "original sin of his first 
•* parents," and all his virtues are but as "filthy rags," all his strivings after 
goodness and truth are V vain, and of no account," and if he would be saved 
he must remain the passive recipient of the mercy of a capricious God. The 
result of the teaching in both cases is the same— it strikes at the root of 
human self-respect and self- reliance — man, no longer free to work out his 
own salvation, is the slave cither of an uiuelonting fate, or a vengeful Diety. 

The doctrines are both equally false. Man is free — to choose the evil, 
and eschew the good, but if he do so, by an unerring law, in the operation of 
which the love of God is as conspicuous as in aught else, he sutfers there- 
fore. Sin ever brings its merited punishment, and its necessary compensation. 
Man is free — to do good, and abstain from evil, and in the residts he finds an 
exceeding great reward. ^Man's virtue is not " filthy rags," in the sight of 
the Great Father, who looks with approbation upon the good deeds of His 
child. He has not surrounded man with circumstances which conquer him, 
but has given to each and all the power to conquer circumstances, and work 
out their own salvation. Were it not so — where would man's responsibility 
be ? and why should the actions of men be condemned because they are evil, 
or applauded when good ? Nero and Socrates, the evil and the good, would 
stand on the same footing — the example and the warning in either case would 
be lost, and history have no teaching for us. 
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Qofljs moral government, by means of an ever- working law, is quite 
compatible with man*s perfect freedom. God has instituted certain laws 
which, if obeyed, lead to happiness and wisdom, and conduct man by pro- 
gressive steps ever onward and upward ; but He has left man free to obey or 
disobey. With disobedience come misery, darkness, and ignorance, as the just 
punishment of the disobedience; yet not a punishment merely, but a teaching 
too. Out of the wisdom gained hy and through this- teaching, come 
attempts to amend the evil, and l)y degrees the eil'ects of the former disobe- 
dience are removed ; and so the ultimate result is the progress to further 
which the law was designed. Thus God*s moral government is vindicated ; 
and whether in the evils resulting from disobedience, or the reward reaped 
as the consequence of obedience, God still stands as the Father of humanity, 
desiring man's happiness and leading liim onward to perfection ; and out 
from the depths of past centuries comes the very Voice of God in history, 
to teach us that by earnest endeavour to find the true and the right path, 
even in the midst of thick darkness, men have been able to find it, and that 
when they entered upon it and ])egan to work in the right direction, they 
have had the law of God to aid them in their work. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



SOimi PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE LIFE AND CAREER OP SOLOMON. 
(Continued from p. 176.) 
The same kind of doubts are called forth by the accounts wliich have been 
furnished of the number of men employed in the work of building. It is set forth 
that Solomon applied to Hiram, the King of Tyre, for both men and materials — 
cunning men and cedar wood. This king had been friendly to David, and Solomon 
sagaciously urged the old friendship as a reason in favour of compliance with his 
request. '" As thou didst deal with David my father, and didst send him cedars to 
" build him an house to dwell therein, even so deal with me. Behold I build an 
"house to the name of the Lord my God. Send me, now, therefore, a man 
" cunning to work in gold, in silver, and in brass, and in iron, and in purple, 
"and crimson, and blue, and that can skill to grave with the cimning men 
" that are with me in Judah and in Jerusalem, whom David my father did 
"provide."* These were men formerly obtained by David from Hiram ; for the 
Uebrew people were sadly defective in mechanical and artistic skill. Solomon 
asked also lor timber, and men to hew it in the forests of Lebanon. " Send 
" me also cedar trees, fir trees, and algum trees, out of Lebanon : for I know 
" that thy servants are skilled to cut timber in Lebanon ; and, behold, my servants 
" shall be with thy servants, even to prepare me timber in abundance : for the 
" house which I am about to build shall be wonderful great.*'f Then follows the 
offer of payment for the labour, in tlie form of measures of wheat, barley, oil, and 
wine, the natural products of Palestme. Hiram consented, foi* the heathen were 
good natured people, and sent back a letter to Solomon, saying how the wood 
should be forwarded. " We will cut wood out of Lebanon, as much as thou shalt 
" need, and we wiQ bring it to thee in floats by sea to Joppa^ and thou shalt carry 
" it up to Jerusalem." Thus the woodw^as to' be floated down the coast to Joppa. 
Solomon now numbered the Canaanites who were still in the land, andTTie 
appointed 70,000 of them to act as bearers of wood, and 80,000 to be hewers of 
wood in the mountain, and over all he placed 3,600 overseers. It seems, too, 
that Solomoii raised a levy of 30,000 Israelites to cut wood in Lebanon, but these 

• 2 Chronicles, u. 7. + Ibid, 8-9. 
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were sent in courses of 10,000 per month * They remained one month at Lebanon 
and two months at home, so that their work was lighter than that of the Canaanite 
serfs. If we put these all together, we have 163,000 men constantly at work 

Preparing the materials for building this temple, without reckoning the men of 
'yre and Sldon who were employed. How they were fed so far away from homo 
it is hard to say, and indeed viewing the whole proceeding by the light of modern 
** hewing at Lebanon," we should say it never was as there stated. Probably, 
however, most of these were of the number engaged in hewing and shaping the 
great stones which were to be wrought into this great building, and thus their 
supplies and labour could be better accounted for. 

We are informed that the building of the temple, with the completion of all its 
embellishments, &c., occupied seven years. It was built of stone, Imed with cedar, 
and overlaid with gold. " And the house when it was in building, was built of 
"stone made ready before it was brought thither; so that there was neither 
"hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the house while it was in 
"building." A fact which has afforded the text for innumerable milk-and-water — 
or strangely ridiculous, discourses. Many honourable men have seen man-ellous 
meanings in the fact that no hammer rang — that no noise was heard; and, 
indeed, according to them, the purity and sanctity of the house would have been 
completely destroyed had any nail been driven home by the hammer. And yet is 
it not strange that nails, under such circumstances, were used at all? We can 
uiidersland wood and stone being fully prepared to joint together, but the use of 
nails is altogether valueless if they arc merely to fit into holes already prepared ; 
seein^that, without being forced m — driven home — they cannot impart streuffth. 

This point, however, is not very important — much more important is it to learn 
in what form the temple was built. And here we come upon a world of contradic- 
tions. No two writers are agreed either about its form or the arrangement of 
its courts, and this great diversity results from the contradictory statements in 
"Kings" and "Chronicles"; but considerable light has been thrown upon the subject 
by the recent study of Egyptian temples, so that it now seems quite clear, not oidy 
that this so much-vauntea temple was a copy from the Egyptian, but also that it 
was so small that it cannot be spoken of as in any sense equal to the Egyptian. 
To satisfy my hearers that this statement is justified by facts, I shall here quote 
from Dr. Kitto's description: "Like the Egyptian temples, that of Solomon was 
composed of three principal parts. The porch, or pronaos, the depth of which was 
equal to half of its length. Next to this was a large apartment, designated the 
Sanctuary, or Holy Place, — forty cubits long by twenty wide. This was the naos. 
And lastly, beyona this lay the third or innermost chamber, a square of twenty 
cubits, called the Holy ot Holies, answering to the sekos of Egyptian temples, 
where was placed the ark with its hoverinp cherubim, and where also the most 
sacred objects of their religion were placed by the Egyptians. The arrangements 
of tlie external buildings, with the dinerent courts, also coincided with the arrange- 
ments of Ejjyptian temples, as described by Strabo, and as they are still to be seen 
in the existmg remains of ancient temples in that country. The Holy of Holies, 
or inner sanctuary, was divided from the rest of the temple by a partition of cedar, 
in the centre of which was a pair of folding-doors of olive wood, very richly carved 
with palm-trees, and open flowers, and cherubim,-=— the whole overlaid with gold. 
A like pair of folding-doors, of grander dimensions, also overlaid with gold, em- 
bossed m rich patterns of cherubim, and knops, and open flowers, formed the outer 
entrance. Both pairs of doors were furnished with massive pins of gold (not 
* hinges* which were not known), turning in holes made in the lintel and the 
threshold. These were, in Egypt, often of metal, and some of bronze have been 
found, and exist in cabinets of antiquities. The door forming the entrance 
to the most Holy Place was left open, and the space covered, as is usual 
in the East, by a magnificent veil or curtain. It may^ be asked, how the interior 
received light, seeing that the storeys of chambers occupied the sides ? But these 
buildings md not reach the top, and in the upper part oi the wall, between tie flat 

♦ 1 Kingt, V. 1314. 
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roof of the ckambers and the top of the wall of the main building, was a row of 
narrow windows which lighted np the interior. The floor of the temple was formed 
of planks of fir, covered with gold. The inside walls and the flat ceiling were lined 
with cedai- beautifully carved, representing cherubim and palm-tr^es, clusters of 
foliage and open flowery, among which, as in Egypt, the lotus was conspicuous ; 
and the whole interior was so overlaid with gold, that neither wood nor stone 
was anywhere to be seen, and nothing met the eye but pure 'gold, either plain, as 
in the floor, or richly chased, as on the walls, and, as some think, with precious 
stones in the representations of flowers, and other enrichments. This style of 
ornamentation is quite Oriental, and certainly ancient. The examples of it which 
have come under our notice, show that precious stones may be applied with greater 
advantage than is usually supposed to internal decoration, and satisfy us that they 
might, with truly rich and beautiful effect, be employed in this instance in setting 
off the costly enchasement in gold. That precious stones were employed in the 
interior decoration appears from 2 Chrou. iii. 6, which expressly states that 
Solomon * garnished the bouse with precious stones/ And we know that David 

?rovided for the work, and his nobles contributed, * all manner of precious stones.** 
t seems that even the inside of the porch was lined with gold. This front part of 
tlie building was also enriched with two pillars of brass, one called Jachin and the 
other Boaz — ^^vhich, being cast entire, seem to have been regarded as masterpieces 
of Hiram's art. They exhibited the usual proportions of Egyptian columns, being 
fivc-and-a-lialf diameters high. Their use lias been disputed. Some think that 
they stood as detached ornaments in front of or in the porch — like the two obelisks 
which we often see before Egyptian temples, while others suppose that they con- 
tributed to support the entablature of the porch. Their height and dimensions are 
favourable to this opinion, as are the analogies afforded by Egyptian buildinffs, in 
which two pillars are seen supporting the entablature of the pronaos, resembling 
the pillars on which rested the porch of the Philistine temple Samson overthrew."t 
AH was after^the Egyptian style, and if it be true that Solomon did really build 
a temple, may it not be that it was rather in accordance ^vith the thoughts of his 
Egyptian wife ? She was ready to aid, and could secure men to instruct her 
husband. The theory of God having been the Architect is abandoned by all save 
the ignorant ; and there is very little reason for doubting that the model came out 
of the land of bondage. 

It rem"ains for us to notice the peculiar ornaments, the petty size, and the 
general dimensions of this wonder of the world. Undoubtedly, and entirely inde- 
pendent of the commandment to make to themselves no likeness of things above 
or below, the walls were ornamented with Lions, Cherubim, and Oxen. Oxen, too, 
were in great request to support the large tank of brass, reminding us of the bull 
Apis, so highly venerated in Egypt. What relation had oxen to the Jehovah 
worship ? Then the Cherubim in various fonns, either upon the walls or as inde- 
pendent figures— these were copies from the Egyptian and tne Syrian. The Cherubim, 
as described by Ezekiel, was a bull, a lion, an eagle, and a man, and he distinctly 
declares that this was the form of the Cherubim of the temple. Look at the 
winged figures upon either the Egygtian, Persian, Babylonian, or Assyrian sculp- 
tures, and you see at once the' Cherubim of Solomon. He had two large ones made 
with their wings extended so that the wings of both touched, and spread over 20 
cubits. They were 17i feet high, and undoubtedly were noble figures. They 
stood in the Holy of Holies, and it was between these two, over the mercy seat, 
that, according to the Hebrew theory, Grod used to make His appearances. And 
other Cherubim were carved upon the walls, with many natural history ornaments. 
How was this? Was Solomon, as before hinted, ignorant of the command, of 
Moses not to make graven images or the likeness of anything in heaven or earth ? 
Certainly the commandment was not observed, and the pious Jews relate that it 
was here that the wise king turned aside. They say tnat by introducing these 
into the temple, he paved tne way for his after idolatry. But they overlook the 

* 1 Chronicles, xxix. %S, 
+ Kitto. Daily Bible IlluBtrations, vol. i. p. 59. And this is an orthodox book. 
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fact, thai not only did God not express any dissatisfaction with these "graven 
" images," but He gave His approval to all that had been done by appearing? to 
consecrate it. The relation given both in "Kings" and "Chronicles" is to the effect 
that, when the temple was consecrated, when the Ark was deposited in the Holy 
of Holies, the glory of the Lord filled the liousc. The words are : " Now when 
" Solomon had made an end of praying, the fire came down from heaven, and con- 
" sumed the burnt offering and the sacrifices; and the glory of the Lord filled the 
" house. And the priests could not enter into the house of the Lord, because the 
"glory of the Lord had filled thc' Lord's house. And when all the children of 
"Israel saw how the fire came down, and the glory of the Lord upon the house, 
"they bowed themselves with their faces to the ground upon the pavement, 
" and worshipped, and praised the Lord, saying, For he is good ; for nis mercy 
" endureth for ever."* 

There was no rebuke uttered about the carved images, none relating to the 
wickedness of defiling the House of the Lord by settiui? up such things as He had 
so strictly prohibited, which is utterly unaccountable if the theory be correct that 
in this reign the nation iictually possessed the supposed laws of Moses. The facts 
are that nothing like the law of Moses was known unto Solomon. The people 
were satisfied to have God dwelling amongst them. Thus, a^ in the old time, 
Jehovah in glory became visible unto them. They could not look, for the blaze 
was so strong. Shall we gaze full upon the Sun-God and conquer his brightness, 
or into the mirror of gold whereon the sun shines? 

But the actual dimensions of this famous temple, considering all which has 
been said of it, form the most astonishing fact in the whole history. Hearing and 
reading so much about it, we are led to conclude that in size and splendour it 
must have surpassed all other Egyptian, Syrian, Babylonian, and other ancient 
temples ; whereas we find, when we come with rod and line to measure it, that it 
would not in Egypt have been looked upon as more than an appendage to some 
temple of large dimensions ; it was altogether too petty for them to have called it 
a temple. We learn that the building was a rectangle " sixty cubits lon^ in 
" the clear fi-om east to west, and twenty cubits wide from north to .south."f That 
i», it was at the extreme 105 feet long and 35 feet wide, so that the majority of 
our parish churches are much larger. As to the cathedrals, they all so far surpass 
it that they may not be suggested in comparison. And hence, again, we are com- 
pelled to ask, if it be possible to believe in the vast expenditure set forth over a 
building so petty, and, as contrasted with other temples, insignificant. The ex- 
planation I gave at first fully meets the case. A temple was built by Solomon, 
and in his tmsel style of splendour : the onlookers called that solid gold which 
was only gilt, and thus an idea, a false idea, of the real value was spread abroad. 
Then came the division of the kingdom, and, as a natural result, greater pride in 
the possession of the temple. Then came the captivity, captivity after captivity, 
desolation after desolation, in which the people sat them down to tell the story of 
their former glory. Each telling added somewhat to the bulk of the story ; for, 
as all experience shows, although there may be no set desire to exaggerate", there 
is a tendency that way which cannot be destroyed. The Hebrews, when they 
came out of their captivity, were in no sense fitted for taking a reasonable view of 
the matter. Had they done so, then we should never have heard or read the 
story of the temple as told in the Chronicles. For clearly, taking tlie actual size 
of the building, it would not have been possible for them to work so much wealth 
into such a small compass. Had the entire temple been built of solid gold, the 
alleged amount would not have been exhausted, and the silver would have built a 
wall round it. 

* 2 Chron. vii. 1^. + Ibid. iii. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE INCOMPETENT BISHOPS, AND THE ESSAYS 
Al^D REVIEWS. 

Among the numerous wants of Englishmen, it is scarcely possible to single 
out one more glaring than this, the want of A dissertation upon the use and 
** value of Bishops," Upon the Continent, wc are universally taunted with 
being " a severely practical people ; *' it is said that we " are resolved upon 
"keeping no more cats ^n will catch mice," and we are spoken of as being 
" utterly unable to discove j4^6 vahie of anything which does not bring its 
"pennyworth of profit." The taunt proves the ignorance of those who 
resort to its use ; for it would be difficult to find a nation in which more men 
are fed at the public cost, yielding no profit to the toiling millions who 
feed them, than are bountifully fed and richly clothed in England. 

We single out for presetit examination the Bench of Bishops, and inquire 
what good they do? — what profit they yield? — what honour they confer? — 
wherein they promote either the cause of knowledge, progress, peace, brother- 
hood, or true religion ? It has been pithily said in their defence, that any 
fool can cast a stone at {pphilosophcr, and that the success of a public man 
is sure to create numberless enemies. Let all this be freely granted, but does 
it not also stand unquestionable, that the philosopher must produce fruit 
which will make manifest the folly of the fool, and that the successful man 
must, in his works, prove himscK to be superior to what his enemies have 
declared. Have the Bishops done so ? Where are the proofs of Episcopal 
wisdom? — Where the record of those works whose beauty and nobleness 
exalt our Church Dignitaries above the assaults of theii* enemies ? — In what 
s^nse can they be said to show themselves in the character of men who make 
us wiser, nobler, or Ireer ? Their best friends have sought in vain for such 
fruit. 

A remarkable illustration of their incompetence is now before the world. 
A volume has been published which is composed of Essays written by members 
of the Church — ^by leading ecclesiastics : in which, not only are the common 
Creeds of Christendom touched with an uusparmg hand, but the Scriptures them* 
sdves are proven to be quite other than the literary Works of God, and utterly 
unworthy of the honour conferred unon them. This is done in no vulgar or 
ineompetent^manner, but calmly, ana upon sufficient evidence which is therin 

Vol. V? Nkw Seiuks, Vol. L O 
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adduced. The authors of the Essays are alike scholars and gentlemen ; they 
are lovers of truth, being- particularly earnest in their defence of religion in 
its truest sense ; and while, upon the one hand, they are outspoken in favour 
of what they know to be the actual verity, they are in no sense unjust to the 
men of old-*they floul neither harshly nor'unoandidly with the andents, who, 
innocently and Konestly, proelaimed the oonirary of thai which is now to be 
received. The volume, however, is nothing more than a combination of 
truths which have been previously received in an isolated form. We engage 
to poiat oat in various modem, but generally received, relkious works, 
evei-y denounced' statement which is found in this volume. They haVe' all 
been made .before Qnd passed current, The flowers were all ki^own to be 
flourishing in the clerical critical garden, and all that these authors have done 
is to pluck and form them iuto. a bouquet, which io that form has proved to 
be unpleasant to episcopal nostrils. 

The book has been denounced by Bishops and Clergy alike ; but in that 
it has only ^ared the common fate of all good works, and if it promises any. 
larger measure of freedom and happiness to mankind, they are bound by 
precedent to denounce it. As a rule, the best book of an age is invariably 
the most bitterly denounced by the Clergy, taken as a class. All gi'eat works 
contain new embodiments of tmth, and are signs of progress ; but, as the 
elei*gy aj*e never conviooed of the need of change in any other diiection iiiau. 
that of in^reaaing their own numbers, especially the number of Bishops, oc 
WJlaj'ging Iheir pecuniar}' resources, there is little reason for anticipating they 
will ever generously and loyally accept a new truth, until it has been too 
firmly established for their resistance to be any longest of avail. 

Thus, it is only in accordance with the comq^ou com'se of things for them 
to raise a cry against the Essays and lleviews. There is no novelty about it, 
and it is equally in accord with the . general practice, that they should 
cui*ae ju( nply without furnishing any logical or tangible reason for doing so. 
Tbcy rest upon Authority divorced from Reason, and the cause thereof i& 
palpable enough. As a class tliey are iucfiicieut men, and utterly incompe- 
tent to disprove the statements which tliey officially repudiate. Wheur 
Crolumhus stood before the CounciT, chilled to examine his proposals, tho 
euclesiaatical portion rejected every one of his statements as being unortligdox^ 
and, although they were too ignorant to furnish even the show of argument 
against him, they combined their forces joyfully enough to brand him aa a 
deceiver of the people of Gbd. 

TIki same, or even a more bitter course was pursued in England in relaiioa* 
to Harvdy» when he announced the fact that the blood cii'oulates thiough tha 
heart and body. Tlie Clergy were totally ignorant of eveiy fact conoected 
witli the subject, they knew neither tho old nor the new theory, but their iov 
competence only made them the moi^ bitter in their denunciations. So; also, 
with the discoveries in astronomy, geology, genei-al physics, and tliose eow* 
nected with the sanitary laws and the origin of diseases. They fcnew.notiung. 
of the facts, and would not attempt to learn : still, with unpardonaMc 
audacity, and in the name of God, tliey undeitook to denounce, in a«mon-and 
e»Mor» Uie scientiilc men who piroclaimed them. I 

> Tlm^ M< history clearl^y testifies,. had society been left to. ccolesdasUcali 
rid9>ilt would still be sitting in dvkneea and miaery, .aubj«ct alike. ta> th^ 
h0vo«fi>oftdty fevers the terrors of an Inquisition, the weakness of aupersttt 
tion, mi th« incofiipetenoe of ignorance j the rack wo^d even now be n 
favoured means of mercy in dally use, the faggots would still be piled rou»d 



ttie ptft'^ofi^pidsdeiiV thought ia SmitUi^d, a&d all those fearful scenes of 
borvor i^tdociated with the Middle Ages, which are now $o painful even in the 
rua^g, would form oomponent parts of oui' national daily life. It could not 
l?e otherwise were the Clergy set up as our absolute guides, in. place of that 
Eeason which Go4 gave us to sei-ve in that capacity ; for, in virtue of their 
official dignity, they presuppose themselves to know all which can be kuowu, 
and, consequeotly, aye ever found tq be in opposition to those ideas which 
ure suggested by the intelligent explorer and inquirer into the order an4 
meaning of Nature. Tliey must denounce him as a knave, or admit them* 
selves to have been less wise than was presupposed. 

But according to the statement c^ the Bishops, these Essays " contain 
" opiniona> calmly and dispassionately enunciated, which tend to do the work 
" of the sceptic," and the Bishop of Bipon, taking that view of the matter, 
toUl the Chui'ch Aid Society at Bradford, that he considered it furnished 
eatiise of thankfulness to God^ that, without one dissentient voice, the Bishops 
^ the Church of England, to a man, had pronounced an emphatic condem-* 
nation of the infamous and blasphemous opiuions propounded in *^ these 
" iBsi&ays and Reviews,'* We do not hesitate to intimate plainly^ that — ^with- 
out noticing his want of charity, and gentlemanly feeling — the said Bishop 
must have been speaking for once without a book, or that he is totally igno- 
rant of the contents of the work he denounces. He may have read it, but 
reading does not involve the power of understanding. He understand^ it 
not* For, above all, it is not a book of oj)inions, but of facts, and thearein 
lies the sting. Had it been no more than a Bishop's sermon — merely a com* 
pound of borrowed sentences illogically arranged, and powerless to work 
cbanges--or nothing more than a compound of opinions unbacked by conclu- 
sive evidence, there is every I'eason for declaring it would have had but i^ 
short shrift before its final execution. 

This book would never have gained notoriety, were it composed of a set 
©f opiqiative essays ; that which gives force to its contents, is the fact that 
the authors are chary of drawing conclusions, but clever in placing the 
** evidence " in such a form as to compel the reader to arrive at conclusions 
not £avaurable to the existing standards of orthodoxy. They have culled 
&om various works, and made excellent use of a number of facts which ar« 
unimpeachable; and the fact is, that the clergy, as a body, are too little 
inlormed upon the subjects, to be able to decide how justly or unjustly the 
seleetion has been mad^ and aiTanged. The Bishop of Eipon can with per^ 
feet ease cast a stone at him who draws conclusions from Persian, Hindu, and 
Egyptian History ; but what is required to lend force to the stone, is that sort 
of evidence which would prove him to possess a sufficient critical knowledge 
of >he history to justify him in pronouncing an opinion* Soubtless, this 
Belrezend Father in God views these histories, as well as the various scientific 
feeis used in the same volume, with the most perfect contempt ; but» fortdf 
iMitelyy as it Hes not in his power to create, so is it out of his po^ef to deatiioy 
tliem. The lest hfr knows About them, the more eontempiuoi^y will he thinic 
Mftd i^dks AXkA shonld he succeed in induelng society to close its ej^M 
td'theltfuth, tho auotie^s will he merely temporaiy ; he will triuooph to th^ 
«xleai ofilffiOttdrng Hi Jt6emberl» a little longer %u a Wh be will etueeeed ht 
keeping them a little longer in submissive tutelage, content to Ibed utionra 
barren mow 06 episcopal platitudes ; but eventually the truth he would hide- 
will gain currency and establish its triumph. 

Evidently, the Bishops have arrived at the conclusion, that it is their 

2 
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sole business to denounce, and not to argue or instruct ; th^ are to cttrft^ the 
authors of the Essays, not to demonstrate the unsoundness of their faicls. 
But it ought to be known in these times of enlightenment, even by Bishops, 
that an ounce of proof is worth more than a ton of denunciation. They 
ought by this time to have learnt that the best way to convince the reasonable 
part of the nation of the Essayists being correct, is for the whole hierarchy to 
denounce them, seeing that their Lordships, as a rule, have always been found 
upon the opposition side when a new truth was asserted. We do not say that 
this should be the course of reasoning, because it is our firm conviction, that, by 
accident, a wise, honest, candid, innocent-minded, and practically learned man 
might be placed upon that bench, and, consequently, that there is a remote 
chance of a Bishop actually and publicly approving of some new truth before 
it has become the conviction of all minds. The possibility of such an e?ent 
is not to be rudely repudiated. Still the fact will stand, that, as the cry of a 
tory against any new measure introduced into Parliament furnishes a priori 
evidence of its being a liberal, wise, and progressive measure, so the ciy of 
the Bishops against a book, supplies the same kind of proof of its being a 
sound and good one, and, rightly or wrongly, there are thousands in England 
who will not consider any other evidence to be necessary. 

Will they undertake to answer these Essays ? If not, then, why are they 
appointed as Bishops ? They are the "chief shepherds," and by their Own 
showing, wolves have broken in to slay the flocks placed und«r their charge, 
— are they ready to protect them by doing battle with the woWes ? If not, 
then, why are they drawing the pay of shepherds ? The Archbishop of Can^ 
terbury expressed the hope that some Churchman would arise to answer the 
Essays, and we presume he meant some needy curate, whose time is neither oc- 
cupied in feasting nor in counting his annual gains out of the "Lord^s Treasury," 
for no pluralist or hierarch is at all likely to do so. Why does the Archbishop 
fail his flock in the hour of need ? He is the chief of the Church, why, then, 
should he wait for some poorly-paid, half-starved curate to do his work, while 
he is himself mean enough in soul to draw the pay and wear the honour ? 
If he be the wisest and best of the Clergy, as the theory of his exaltation 
declares him to be, then, who can be so fit as himself — assisted as he wonld 
readily be by other wise men — to write an answer ? And if he be not the 
wisest, then, why is he Archbishop ? 

Obviously, the episcopal system must be a farce if the united Bench'cau- 
not furnish a conclusive answer to these Essays. Let the Churchman say what 
he will by way of apology, he must needs confess that, by their own consent, 
the hierarchs of the Church must be dubbed as incompetent noodles. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury told the deputation which waited upon him -with 
the petition, that he had no doubt, " every one of the Essays would be shown 
"io be a frivolous and answerable publication." Be it so, and it will follow 
that, as these Shepherds are waiting for some competent man' to answer 
*' frivolous" Essays, themselves being unable to do it, they have thereby voted 
tliemsdbres to be unworthy the lawn they wear. If the Essaya are dangeioas, 
and likely to lead to the ruin of souls, the Shepherds should take steps to 
preserve their flocks ; and if the task be an easy one, how great is their sin 
that they have not pwformed it— how great should be their sliame if th^ aw 
unable to do so I 

P. W, P. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XIII. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE INQUISITION. 

Even after all the eiforts made for the extirpatiou of heresy in Languedoc, 
the Church still feared, and doubtless not without reason, that many who 
reiiiained had merely disguised their heretical opinions under a seeming sub- 
mission. That the Church did not believe in the efficacy of her work of 
blood is shown by the order made at the Council of Toulouse : * That the 

* bishops should appoiut in all the communities, in city and country, a priest, 

* and with him two or three, or if necessary, several laymen, of good standing 

* and character, and bind them by oath carefully and faithfully to ferret out 

* the heretics, to search suspected houses, subtciTanean chambers, and other 

* hiding places, all which should be destroyed ; to lodge as speedily as pos- 
' sible with the archbishop, bishop, or the lord or magistrate of the province, 

* an information against detected heretics, their patrons and concealers, after 

* first taking every precautipnary measure to prevent their escape, in order that 

* they might be brought to condign punishment. That in every commune all 

* males, fi-om the age of fourteen and upwards, and females from the age of 
,' twelve, should abjure all doctrines in hostility to the Church of Rome, also 

* swear that they would preserve the Catholic faith, and persecute and con- 
' scientiously make known all heretics according to their ability.' 

That this oath might be taken by every individual, it was further ordered, 

* That the names of all the men and women in each parish should be 

* recorded ; and if any person should be absent at the time of the taking 

* thereof,' and did not take it within fourteen days after his return, he should 

* be put down as suspected of heresy.' This order was intended to apply only 
to Languedoc. But Dominic designed a wider field than that ; nothing less 
in short than the entire of Europe. He himself was appointed by the Pope 
to carry out his ideas, giving them such form as he pleased ; the results were 
the Order of Dominican Priars and the Inquisition. Dominic must therefore 
be looked upon as the first Inquisitor- General ; and throughout the centuries 
of spiritual teiTorism which followed, the Dominicans have been identified 
with the exercise of inquisitorial functions. 

The real origin of the Inquisition is therefore found in the fear entertained 
by the Church that the work done by Simon de Montfort — awfully complete 
as it was — was not sufficient for the suppression of heresy. The danger to 
the priestly authority of the revolt in Languedoc had been so great that it 
was felt to be necessary to provide against a repetition. And so successful 
were the measures taken that for more than two centuries the Papal Despo- 
tism and apparent power of the Church were at their height. Throughout 
those two centuries the inquisitorial system was continually receiving improve- 
ments at the hands of the Dominicans, and what it was in its completeness 
may be read in the annals of Spain, although, let it be remembered, that the 
tortures and horrible ingenuity displayed by Inquisitors in after ages, were 
never practised or even imagiiied by Dominic, who, though ready to put 
heretics tp death, never, so far as we know, resorted to the torture to induce 
themto confess or recant. The system of terrorism was yet only in its infancy. 

The first field of Dominic's inquisitorial labours was Languedoc. and 
here, associated with sixteen others (who formed the nucleus from which the 
.Order of Dominicans was afterwards developed), he went to work * to dis- 

* cover, convert, and arraign before the Ecclesiastical Courts all persons sus- 
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* pected of heresy.* At first he aud his companions did not constitute an 
independent tribunal, btlt were obliged to seek the intenrention of the bishop ; 
this process was, however, found to be too tedious, and on Dominic's repre- 
sentation, he was invested with plenary powers to judge and convict all 
heretics. During four years that he remained, large numbers of heretics were 
condemned, and then he left, despairing of curing the evil ; which was again 
taken in hand by Simon and his Crusaders. After the final closing of the 
war, the Inquisition was established in every part of the South of Prance ; 
where (so effectual were its operations) it languished after a few years for 
want of heretics to condemn. It is not until 250 years after that this 
dread tribunal becomes prominent on the page of history in Spain, and later 
still, in the tinie of the Reformation, in Portugal ; although its influence is 
perceptible throughout Europe during all the time. 

Neither Dominic, Innocent III., nor the Council of Toulouse, however^ 
must be looked upon as having invented, in the Inquisition, a system similar 
to which nothing had ever been before seen. Looking back, through the 
centuries, we find that in the age in which the Western Roman Empire was 
fast crumbling to decay, the clergj' of Gaul and Italy used the Imperial 
Courts as a means of inquiring into and punishing hei-esy in the shape of 
Arianism, and the first hint of the Inquisition which we have in history, is 
traced to the proceedings of the Imperial Courts in the fifth century.* Agafn. 
in the eighth century, when the Germans were undergoing at the hands -of 
the Church and the Franks their forcible conversion to Christianityi we find 
that the most docile of the converted barbarian chiefs took the title of Counts, 
to execute against their brothers the orders of thB bishops ; and sefcret tribunals 
were instituted throughout the country to pui-sue backsliders, and severely 
teach them the gravity of the vows so often taken, and so frequently violated.f 
If we could but get the histoiy of the spread of Christianity in those earfy 
times, when "the priest reigned, converted, judged and securely pursued 
** his murderous education of the barbarian," really wintten out; how different 
our popular ideas of what Christianity aittl Christian missionaries did fisr 
the nations would be. 

In the secret tribunals of the eighth century, we find the oi-igin of that 
-strange secret Court of mediaeval Germany, the Yelungericht, the terrible 
secrecy of whose proceedings, and the a^vful and sudden punishments inflicted 
by which, struck awe and ten-or iiito the wild and lawless barons of the Feudal 
Age. Dui'ing the darkness of the night, the citation to appear was made by 
nailing to the outer gate of the castle, or dwelling where the criminal lived, 
the funereal emblem of the invisible tribunal. The stoutest turned pale at the 
sight, for escape was impossible, and if tha citation were unheeded, an arrow 
from unseen hands, or the dagger of the midnight executioner, would effect 
the sentence of this mysterious Court. But few attempted to elude the call. 
The proceedings'of this tribunal were conducted at midnight, before darkly 
masked judges, and the condemned wretch was put to death without appeal, 
and in the silence and darkness of the night. The only intimation pven of 
what had befallen him, was by a sign, which men knew too well, and the 
whisper of terror passed around, conveying the intelligence. A strange 
tribunal, but effectual for a wild and lawless time. In its proceedings, 
we see the prototype of the Spanish Inquisition. 

After his departm-c out of Languedoc Dominic retired to Rome, where he 
spent the remainder of his life in laying the foundation of that great Order 

» Michelel, i. p. 40. f ibid., p. 80. 
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of Friars which hears his name, and which, i(Ienti6ed as it became with all 
the persecutions of succeeding centuries, ever active as the police of the 
Church, and especially as Inquisitor.^ rarhing the hate ^f faihfcnd, has tended 
to cast a reflex light of a lurid and balcfill character upon the aims and career 
of Dominic. But justice demands that the evil reputation of the Order should 
not be allowed to bias onr views of the founder. Jie died at Eome, on 
Uie:6th August, 1221; and was canonized not lonfl^fter. If we-tak* 
tlic account of Butler, or the Bollandists,, or many other Gatliolic aulhoritie^^ 
w^should agi'ee that this was an honour he deserved for his real piely, and 
gfeat goodness. Dominic was, in truth, an enthusiast ; a man who worked not 
so much for the; Pope, or the Church, as for a certain ideal which he iiad sejt 
up ;— a fanatic, who in pursuit of this ideal would have walked througli seas 
of blood, would a great deal rather have been without tlie bloody but if tlie 
death of men — thousands or millions, was of no importance in the estimatCT— 
were necessan^ to keep the Church of God pure, then, as a sad necessity, he 
would put them to death ; and Dominic w^ould have been willing himself to 
die for any one amongst them. Such men — men in whom, to speak plainly^* 
religion has become madness — the Church has been ever ready to use for 
her own purposes j and if misery and crime resulted, let us not so much, 
blame these men, as the gigantic system of Priestcraft set up by jthe Church. 
During the years which followed this Albigensian Crusade, the power. qf 
ibe Papacy rose to its height. But the blood of the heretics was not spilt in. 
vaia^ The orinjes of the priesthood cried to heaven for vengeance, ajgid, thqugl), 
long delayed, 3k day of reckoning came. A spirit was already alive in IJurdpe 
which. otpans of blood could not drown ; which tortures, and ra^cli^ and thumV, 
3<9^w« could not ^eare ; which was above tlie might .off3^ Church, with all 
iU spirifcttal thunders, and the aid of the ' secular ann' to boot. Nobie*soule4 
»ien successively arose in Europe to cany on the work of opposition to the 
priestly despotism, which sought first to sti^iiy and bmtalise mai^kind into 
^notance aAd superstition, and afterwards to Coerce them into submission. 
The murdered Albigenees rose again, and yet again, as the centuries rolled; 
in .So^mia, in Germany, in Prance, there remained, after all that prio^tly 
butchers could effect in the way of persecution, the remembrance and tradition, 
and alao the spirit which had actuated these earliest Reformers, which needed 
Only another impulse to be called into active life. That impulse ^vas destined 
to come from England. WhilQ^ill^the mountain fostnesses of the Alps, in the 
Swiss valleylk, and the valleys of JPiedmont, the followers of Peter Waldus w^rq 
©vdr found, and, called f6rth a series of persecutions unparalleled in atrocity|. 
which even as late as our own Cromwell's time induced his righteous prolesti 
and inspired the mighty song of Milton :— 

" Avenge, Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
iie bleaching on the Alpine mountains cold. ' ■ • '• , 

, . . In thy book record their groans ' ' 

Who were thy sheep, and in their aAciient fold, . • .- 

Slam by the bloody Piedmontese, who rolled 
Mother with iirfant down the rook. Their moans 
The v^es. redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred bipod and ashes sow 
O'er all the. Italian iields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from thede may grow 

A hundred-fold " 

JAS. L. GOODINO, • ' 
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LIFE AND DOCTRINES OF KHOUNG^FOU-TSZB 
(CONFUCIUS). 

§ 11. — LAST DAYS OF CONFUCIUS. 

The latter days of Confucius were far from being so joyous as he appears to^ 
have deserved, but having mixed so much in public life, as a statesman and 
a teacher, it was scarcely to be expected lb at he could pass away without 
his share of trouble. He was saddened by observing that men had not 
become as virtuous and noble as he desired to see them; he was daily 
brought into contact with those who were hunting after more than their 
iproper share of the good things of life, and whose only qualification lay in 
the impudence with which fiiey pressed their imaginary claims. Others who 
had professed the doctrines he taught, were but too ready to turn aside, in 
order to make immediate profit, so that frequently he fell into a semi-fit of 
despair, as one who feared lest the Eight would never properly triumph. 

It was his habit, when on a journey, to alight from his carriage to walk 
and talk ^vith his disciples. The fifth year before his death he paid his last 
visit to the Imperial Court, and, while on the road, walking with Tsze-loo, near • 
the foot of a mountain, on the Hwang-ho, in order to observe the state 
ef the paths which served as communications across the hills. Confucius 
stopped, and desired his companion to notice a pheasant quietly picking some 
com, without being disturbed at their approach. " Alas ! " said he, with a 
sigh, "that parts once so frequented should now be deserted, and that a 
" single pheasant should be left to pick up all this com ! " Tsze-loo was 
puzzled ;to undci*stand this. ** These deserted gi-ains of com," added the 
philosopher, " are a type of the * sound doctrine' and its present condition ; 
*^ the pheasant represents my situation." This he repeated thrice. When 
he rejoined his party, they noticed a change in his aspect, and inquired the 
reason. Confucius took his lute, and sang an ode, which he had just com- 
posed, wherein he compares his doctrine to a beautiful flower, whose ddicat^ 
scent and fragile stem are destroyed by the rough blast.* 

But it was not thus destroyed ; rather it required his death as a means of 
promoting its more active growth ; and that was soon to come. Still, and 
even at the last, the old man fired up and resumed his business as a teacher, 
precisely as though he could know neither fatigue nor weakness. He 
accepted an invitation to revisit his native state, and there he delivered his 
last lectures. 

In the neighbourhood of the capital, there were some eminences, 
formerly used for sacrifices, and now resorted to by idlers, as promenades. 
Near these natnral altars, which had fallen into decay, telits or pavilions were 
built, to which the name of tan (* hillock for sacrifice') was given, to per- 
petuate the remembrance of the ancient custom. Confucius made one or 
other of these pavilions his lyceum; one of, them, to which he resorted 
most frequently, was called * apricot hill,' because it adjoined an orchard of 
that fmit. This building is still kept up, under the same name. Here it 
was chiefly that, surrounded by his disciples, he delivered lectures on the King, 
music, and ceremonies, and prepared his works for publication. His fol- 
lowers soon amounted to three thousand, a very few of whom were familiar 
with p^ore thRU his morals, the chief topic of his discourses. His disciples, 
* This is giTcn by F. Amiot, ia his Life of Coofucius, 
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who were in a condition to expound his precepts respecting the ritual, music, 
and the liberal arts, were seventy-two in number, twelve of whom* were his 
ordinary companions, the depositories of his thoughts, and the witnesses of 
all his actions ; to them he minutely explained his doctrines, and charged 
them with their propagation after his death, assigning to each the office 
which he thought most adapted to his inclination and capacity. 

Yan-hwuy was his favourite disciple, \yhb, in his opinion, had attained 
the highest degree of moral perfection.! In the presence of some of his 
fellow-disciples (b.c. 484), Confucius addressed him in terms of great 
affection, denoting that he relied mainly upon him for the accomplishment 
of the work which he would leave unfinished. This prospect, like others, 
was doomed to be fnistrated. Tan-hwuy died a short time after, to the great 
grief of Confucius, as well as of his fellow-disciples, who deplored the loss of a" 
friend : the Chinese still regard him as a model of virtue. This shock was 
followed by the death of Tsze-loo, another of the twelve, to whom he was 
especially attached, who (characteristically) strangled himself in order not 
to survive a degrading insult. These losses, added to that of his son three 
years after, and to the obstacles his doctrines encountered, insensibly detached 
Confucius from the world. Though approaching his sixty-ninth year, his 
health was sound, and he still pm^sued his literary labours. He wrote a 
treatise on filial piety, in which he explained the essential properties of this 
virtue, which he regarded as the basis. of all social and political duties, " the 
" trunk, of which all the other virtues are brandies, and universal charity the 
** root." 

The king of Loo, though he did not employ Confucius, cherished a pro- 
found esteem for his exalted virtues ; and, being told that, although seventy 
years of age, he was as robust and studious as ever, he wished to« see him, 
and had a private audience, in which Gae-kung paid him honours due only to 
an equal. Confucius endeavoured to imbue the king with sound maxims of 
political economy, recommending him to lighten the burthens of the people, 
that he might increase his revenue ; citing this sentiment from the She-king : 
" A monarch, who looks upon his subjects as his cliiklren, will have subjects 
who regard their king as their father." 

He now began to prepare for resigning the life which he had so well 
employed. He had completed the six King, and ceased to write more : but 
he deemed it his duty to return solemn thanks to heaven, which had given 
him strength to bring this great work to completion. He convened his most 
confidential disciples, and conducted them to one of the ancient mounds 
adjoining the pavilions before mentioned, where, by his direction, they pre- 
'pared an altar, on which he placed the six volumes. Then, falling on his 
knees, and turning to the north, he ejacidated his fateful thanks to heaven, 
for its indulgent kindness in prolonging his life till he could accomplish so 
indispensable a work, which he now humbly offered to it. A few days after, 
he assembled his disciples again, to hear his last discourse. He desired 
them to bear in mind these final injunctions when they should see him no 
more. He then told them that he had aimed diligently to discharge his 
obligations towards them ; that he had neglected nothing that could contri- 
bute to qualify them to be teachers of mankind ; that in the existing state of 
the world, corrupted by vices and hostile to the reforms he had laboured to 

* Tbeir names i»nd charncters are detaUed io Hem. Conc(>rn. les Chiu. U. xii. sod xiii. 
+ Confacias is iDtrodaced in the Chung-yung as sayiug : " Hway was tnily a man : cboosinf; 
Che iOTariablemedinm; i^ben he succeeded in securing a virtae» he devoted bii^self (o it witU 
pertinacity, cherished U in his heart, and never parted >vitbat 9)Qrc,'' 
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introduce, they mast not expect that it would be an easy task to-lecid tbe buik 
of the people to tlie practice of their duties ; but they must not sink under 
disappointmenty and abote all things, they must preserve the precious deposit 
which had been in his custody, which he should now transfer to them, aijd 
which it must be their study to employ to the advantage of.fututegefteriJ- 
tions. After this, he divested himself of the character of " master," . admit? 
ting them only as friends, to enjoy the pleasure of bis conversation. 

The last public act of his life was to endeavour to excite the King of Lqo 
to take arms against a treacherous minister of Tsc, who bed defchrpnecl ami 
murdered his sovereign. After this, he seldom appeared out of his howsei 
beginning to experience the weight of years and its attendant infirmities* 
One day, hia young grandson, Tsze-sze, perceiving him more sjerious and . 
•orrowfid than ordinarily, knelt before him, asked him why he was so 
ttejeoted : ** Is it," said the boy, " because you think the doctrine of Yaou 
f* and Shun will become extinct in the world, that you are so grieved ? ..I 
**4iave heard you say that, when the sire labours, the son should not be idle, 
" seeing you so sad, I fear I may resemble such an idle son, if, being unable 
"' to divert your vexation, I do not try to share it." Confucius smiled,, and 
said : " You have filial piety engraven on your heart. May the otlier virtin^s 
** find a place there, and you will deserve the favour of heaven." 

This indisposition was the prelude to a severe malady, from, which: h^ 
tecdvered, but its effects left him in a state of langiior. He was ctonstonlly 
«ri8it^d by his disciples, particularly by Tsze-kung. One day, Gonfucias met 
him at the door, supporting himself on a staff, and when he entered, 'thfl phi- 
losopher gave erident tokens of decay. He shed tears, end ocHuplained that 
his strength was failing and his eyes were dim, expresaing himself ia a rhymf 
ing tiTplet } 

The great mountain is broken, . . » 

The strong beams are thrown down, 

The sage is a dying plant. 

He added : ** The princes of the Shang dynasty are interred between t?wd 
^* pillars i I am of that house, and I dreamed last night I was between two 
" pillars, where I offered a sacrifice to my ancestors. This dream convinces 
** me that I have not long to live ; but this is not the source of my affliction ; 
*• it is because I see that every monarch has degenerated from the virtues of 
**liis forefathers, and that all reject my doctrine." Tsze-kung Consoled the 
sorrowing sage by telling him that he had disciples, who would tre^id in his 
paths, and complete what he had so well begun. He revived a Hftle; but 
this was bat a spark, which anothei- incident extinguished. 

Whilst hunting on the western frontier, the king mrt wHh an e!ttrs<Wdi- 
nary quadruped, which was killed by his suite, and which proved to be a' Im.^ 
Confucius saw the beast, and pronounced it to be the symbol of charity and 
sound doctrine. The destruction of an animal which had annoimeed his 
biiih, was considered by him as an omen of his death. He prepared fof this 
event, and read over his writings once more, making a few corrections in 
them ; after which he fell into a lethargy, which lasted seven days? and, *t 
length (B.C. 479), he died at the age of seventy-three. 

His gi'andson, Tsze-sze, being too young to perform his funeral rites, two 
of his disciples, who were present when he expired, undertooik the office. 
According to eustom, after closing his eyes, th^ put thtee pincheB of rice 

» The lin U the f(MBal« of this mirftoaloui animal ; the k« tb«- rasle; thefy are usuttUf epolieii 
of conioinUjy like the fnng-whtmfy tkv»f ke4in. 
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ittia hk moutb, and proceeded to airay the body in the sump tubus hsbiia of a 
oiioister of state. They purchased a piece of ground, at some distance to the 
north of the dty, where they interred the mortal remains of the philosopher, 
erecting three mounds of earth to mark, the spot, and planting ji tree, the 
trunk of which is said to be still seen. All the ceremonies requii-ed by the 
anciait ritual were duly observed. Ts^e-kung extended his period of mourn- 
ing to six yeiiTs, during which he resided n«ar the tomb. Disciples from all 
the different states sOon flocked to do homuge to the memory of the sage ; 
they congregated about the place with their iamilies, and at length a village 
arose near the grave, which was called Kung^e^ or " the village of Kung." . 

The remote age of Confucius, the slight attention paid to Chinese Ut-era* 
tore in Europe, a want of confidence in the ancient records of China, and 
ottier causes, have conspired to obscure the fame of this wonderful man, who 
is often regarded almost in the light of a fabulous personage. His biogiraphy^ 
however, can be discredited only upon grounds which would destr(^ Si his- 
torical evidence ; and, assuming its truth, and that the writings and apoph- 
thegms attributed to him are genuine (and neither can be reasonably ques- 
tioned), he must be ranked amongst th^ greatest characters of antiquity. He 
wa«, perhaps, the only reformer and legislator in early times who did not 
betray the natuiul weakness of aspiring to supernatural distinction, for tim 
SbcffatUfi had his ffemiliar genius. His perseyering efforts to lead men into the 
path of reason and of natural religion were the offspring of pure philanthropy^ 
withftat the least taint of ambition or of selfishness. His moral doctrine dis* 
covers none of the ingenious subtleties and incomprehensible logomachies of 
the Hiudu school, and its severe simplicity forms a strong contrast with the 
ethicEtl systems of ancient Greece. His maxims of conduct are of a practical, 
not of a speculative, character ; applicable to all the pursuits and to all con- 
ditiohs of life, being based upon human nature : herein differing essentially 
ftom the mysticism of Laou-tsze and the sect of " the immortals." By dis^ 
claiming the original discovery of the truths he taught, he obviated at once 
the imputation of egotism and the dread of innovation, and they could not be 
b^ter eafcrced than by the rectitude and blamelessness of his own life.* 



CHAEITY AND THE CLAIMS OP THE POOE, 

A LECTUPtE BY THE EDITOR. 
{Conchdedfrom p. 187.) 

In place of looking to the extension of charitable efforts, I look lo the 
fcpread of a practical education, as affording the only means of rendering any 
permanent service lo the working classes. And in laying stress upon the 
word practieal, I wish to impress upon your mind the fact, that what is called 
education in modern days is but a poverty-stricken affair. There we more 
fjihikireh of the working classes sent to school now than there were forty or 
fifly yeari ago 5 still, in practical education, the working man is worse aff now 
than ever he it^as. 

In former times the " respectable classes, " the wealthy and educated, were 
in the habit of visiting the cottages of the poor, and there; in a kindly 
motherly way, the thrifty housewife poured a few lessons on good housewifery 
into the ears of the newly married cottar's daughter. They gave advice which 
WAS fair above the gift of money — it was of worth fjir above what money could 
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purcLase — and certainly never without good effect. If a difficulty arose about 
making both ends meet, the young wife felt that she could go and consult 
the lady of the squire, parson, doctor, lawyer or farmer, and be instructed ; 
80 that, although not educated according to the methods of any school system* 
she was practically advised and instructed in the method of making the most 
of what she had at her disposal. But things go no longer in that old 
groove. The cottager's or the mechanic's daughter becomes a wife, and must 
just make her own way as best she can. Trained probably in a miserable 
hut, or as one of a large family living in two rooms, she has never had any 
chance of learning how to do the best with her means ; and if she makes but 
a poor hand of housewifery, who can honestly condemn her incompetence ? 
To all who know the real difficulties attending the use of small means, she 
will appear as one who deserves fai- more of pity than condemnation, and 
unless some educational steps be taken, through which to compensate these 
daughters of the poor for what they have lost through the break up of the 
old system, it will be vain to hope for any amendment. If they have not 
even straw given them, why should we expect the tale of brick ? The 
method of doing it may be safely left to the discretion of those who are 
learned in such matters. They would soon devise some practical scheme of 
operations. All I know is this, tliat if a few practically-mindecUadies would 
take the matter up, all bemg workers, and not leaving the business to be 
attended to by paid officials, a measure of success would follow their efforts 
that would shed far more comfort over the working man's home than can be 
obtained by the gift of money or an endowment of coals. 

And the same fact holds good with the workman. In other times the 
jnaster felt himself bound to advise his journeyman. There was no gulf 
between master and man, for they worked together, and were, as the natural 
consequence, interested in each others' welfare. If the man wasted kls 
means, the i^aster gave him good advice in a plain, manly style, and generally 
with effect. He told of how he had got on through industry and thrift ; 
showed that all who would rise must do the same ; and*^ thus, in a generous 
and moderate manner, threw a measure of his own wisdom and experience 
out as a buoy to save his journeyman from being wrecked and lost. This is 
no longer the case. There is now — especially in our great cities — ^no sym- 
pathy between the mechanic and his master. They seldom see,' and rarely 
know each other. And as they who stand between the two are merely hired 
servants, they do not care to play the protecting and advising part which was 
played by the old masters. Thus the workman is left to find, through ruin 
and misery, how to usq. his means. He has no adviser wiser than hiniself, 
except, perhaps, the minister, who grows eloquent on Sundays about " not 
•* laying up treasure," and upon " the impropriety of being thoughtful for the 
" morrow," and that rather adds to his weakness than operates to preserve 
him from the social ruin to which he is hun-ying. 

It must be granted that there is no hope, no possibility, of inducing the mas- 
ters to resume their old position, but some way must be found through which to 
compensate the workman for what he has lost, and there is no other than that of 
I'endering his education practical. Let him be taught to understand the laws 
which regulate labour, wages, and social progress. In every city places 
should be opened in which free lectures upon the laws of social eoouomy 
should be given ; and if they who take an interest in the progress ol society 
would but turn then- attention in this direction they would accomplish more 
practical good than can be achieved iu any other way, even although millions 
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wei-e expended. If they make the poor wiser, they will be doing all that 
lies in their power to improve their condition. And while they are at it, 
there is no reason to hinder them from pressing on in other directions, so 
that free lectures should be delivered in this and other halls wliich would 
embrace all the subjects that are interesting to intelligent beings and free 
citizen^. 

It is only the thoughtless who oppose the diifusion of knowledge; 
but the time is not far distant when a practical step in the educa- 
tional direction will be taken. The people must be taught or they will 
sink into woi^se conditions ; and, as the knowledge which even the wisest 
possess is but small in amount, there can be no reason to hinder its diffusion. 
Doubtless, thei-e are numerous expenses attending upon such a proceeding, but 
after all it is cheaper to teach a man how to preserve himself from poverty 
than it is to keep him when he is plunged into it. In this district you could 
easily find the necessary fimds. I'he doubt, in my mind, is whether funds 
are required ; for I know of no reason why the clergy should not do the work. 
It has been suggested that they should undertake to deliver discourses, or 
even preach sermons upon social science, so as to render clear to all the art of 
making the moat of a little ; but, by the shallow and thoughtless, the proposal 
has been gi^irnted down. There is, however, some consolation in knowing 
that, being a wise one, it will rise up again ; and in time it will be a realised 
fact. In our hours of authority we may be able to spread a mantle over a 
noble truth ; but intolerance cannot destroy it, it can only briefly hide. 

Why not use the churches for such lectures? To what purposes 
are they put all through the working week ? People go up to them on 
Sundays, but why not on Mondays also ? A true preacher does the best that 
can be done for his congregation, to instruct and till their minds with truth per- 
taining to all subjects. Why not call upon the rectors and vicars to deliver 
weekly discourses in their churches, upon geology or physiology, chemistry or 
botany ?; Why not demand that they shall deliver lectures upon poetry, art, 
and history ? Trde' it is, that, as a rule, there are not many of them who 
could sufficiently master all these subjects, so as to discourse upon them 
intelligently ; but having an earnest desire that way it is hard to say that they 
could not do so with three or four of the subjects. A man of due fixity of 
purpose can accomplish far more than is generally imagined. But say that 
they could not do much in this way, they at least could make provision for 
its being done by others. And fancy the beneficial effect of our churches 
being tlius u?ed. People would crowd into them readily enough, for the great 
mass desire to have knowledge supplied in such a form as brings it 
within their comprehension. 

But, alas ! so blind are many to the higher interests, that they would 
object to the churches and chapels being used for such purposes. In their 
estimation it would be profane. Wherein lies the profanity ? What is a 
church if it be not a place wherein a man shall have his soul lifted Godward 
— wherein both his heart and mind shall be so filled and exalted with the 
knowledge of what God has accomplished in the world, that he can return 
hoBieward alike purer, nobler, and wiser ? And all the things He has made 
are fitted* when, properly desciibed, to call forth such feelings as exalt and 
refine our better nature. The rocks and grasses, the bu^ds and fishes, the 
stars and oceans, teem with evidences of His wisdom and care for His creatures 
•^why should the poor man be shut out from a knowledge of all these things? 
Beneath our fe^ are the mighty ribs of gigantic animals, all of which live^ 
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ijpon ike »H?fece ^f our eflrlli, but e^entualfy gftve vay f<» higher and mow 
perfect forms. To my mind ^ihey are ftill of instrtictidn, and i cennoi under* 
aland why the workin^-mau should not share it, and reap the advantages 'it 
beslows.' They all bear the stamp of the same Author which we bear. And 
if man may be spoken of iu a church, why not thefee also? 

Some, however, are far more afraid of spreading knowledge itself than 
ihey are of giving it in churches. They seem to labour under the impression 
that the spread (rf knowledge is not good. Surely they wiU not say that Qod 
needs that man should be kept in ignorance — tha;t the more ignorant the man 
the more likely God will be to love him. For, if so', then what shall we say 
of the clergy ? They are spoken of as being the most learned cla^ and it 
will logically follow that God must hate them m^re than He faatee any other 
class. They i*ead and learn all about these things; the study of these marvels 
is to them a joy and recreation which operates to preserve them hum 
plunging into those vices and rude enjoyments which destroy the labou«6r. 
They can look with disgust at what he does ; but if he were so educated that 
his mind would seek delight in the pursuits which gladden them, he wocdd be ' 
as much disgusted at what he now does as they «e. And if men would 
turn their attention to this; would open schools, churches, chapelfi^ and poblio 
rooms for such purposes, saying unto all, " Gome, come fi'eely wi^^ont price 1"^" 
there is no way in which charitable funds could be more beneficially em- 
ployed I for by elevating the mind they would improve the habits of the 
working-classes. 

It is in earnestness and with confidence that I press these matt^js upon 
your attention, being assured that it is our duty as Englishmen to use every 
available means towards blotting out pauperism, and the miseries it lyings 
in its train. This is our duty. Our ancestors wei*e called upon to do other 
work, which they did right nobly, or we should not be so free this day as we 
are. They strove in a thousand ways to promote the interests of their ooun- 
try ; and when convinced of the existence of an evil — ^no matter if it were in 
the form of spiritual or kingly despotism, bad laws, or injurious phy^eal 
agencies — they bent aH their energies to the task, and paused not uBtfl ike 
wrongs were redressed, or the evils were extinguished. They fought againi»t 
wrong in every degree, in favour of freedom in every form. But it was not 
in their power to do all that needed to be done ; — they did their best, and 
never bated a jot of heart or hope while life and the power of action remained. 
Shall we dare to enjoy the fruit of their labours without working in the spirit 
which animated them ? Are we to sit down saying. Soul take thine ease ! 
while doing nothing to extend the circle of good which they created for us f 
If so, then, in truth, we have become unworthy of their labours, and can oftljr 
cumber the ground which should boast of sons worthy such noble sires. 

I caunOt believe that at heart Englishmen desire to live so ignobly. The 
very aiirwe breathe, must operate to imbue us with a better spirit! All ifait 
men want is to see clearly what they should do, and they would aiJi as 
ifearnestly as their ancestors acted, I have endeavoured to show in whaftwar 
action ihould be taken, and the platform is free to others to pt(«>o«&' nKSle 
effieietit means. I hold no big[oted attachment to my method, bit lliMlfl 
be glad to pik>mpte any which promises even a small n^aiiure of succas*. 
That whidli'I feel most "^strongly, is not love for my own !ne*h6d,' btet ha^t«d 
Against libpefeds tiiacflon, and leaving all t(> the chapt"e5p of aedidwata. - j- 
' i'Thej^irho are content to waSt for chance to work ctii^s whidlthtflDiWlTes 
W\*t tto courage to attempt, are like ^en at a fire Who Wift-faoi'i^JA- tie 
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eflgfft^s, but "who wait for rain to relieve them ft-om the nece«»liy of 
labouring. Having no faith in good fortune, my argument has ever been iti 
favour of earnest manful working ; and if the aim be honest, if the end be 
the cultivation of thinking habits among the toilers, the result cannot b^ 
otherwise than good. I ask you to aid all plans which have this end in view, 
t)o something towards rendering the return of the agonies of this winter 
Imposfiible ; find depend upon it, if you work in love and earnestness, at your 
k|t#st hour it will prove a consolation to you to know that you have reduced 
in some degree the pressure of human miseiy, and have assisted in bringing 
about that better condition of things which all are sighing for, but which 
can only come as the consequence of wise obedience to the Eternal Laws. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERPITT, Ph. D. 

THB LIFE AND CAEEEE OF SOLOMON. 
{Continued from p. 192.) 
Next to the temple-building, the main interest in Solomon's life passes on tO'hifi 
commerce, and the marvels connected with the visit of the Queen of Sbeba. It 
appears from the history that he had penetration enough to perceive the advantage 
of trade. It has been suggested that his mind was turned to this through the 
exliaustion of the ample means left him bj David, although how the building of 
such a comparatively small- temple could have crippled his resources, it is hard to 
understand. If it were said that his commercial speculations were commenced 
through the influence of his Egvptian wife— through the stimulant the infonnation 
furnished by her attendants had given him, it would probably be nearer the truth. 
There is every reason for believing the Egyptians to have been far more deeply 
versed in naval matters than was generally believed a few vears ago. Evidently 
they were pretty weU acquainted with tlie products of Africa and India ; and^ 
although much of their information may have been derived from travellers, much 
must have been gathered by themselves. But, whether sailors or otherwise, it is 
likdy that the Egyptians wno attended the wife of Solomon gave him the informa- 
tion which filled his mind with those ideas that prompted him tb^send forth ships tp 
make discoveries and profit. ^ ^ " ' 

Whatever was the cause, it is clear that he called in the assistance of the 
PhcBnicians, who at that time earned on a large trade on the coast of tlie Mediter- 
ranean* It appears that Solomon had conceived the idea of trading down the !Eed 
Sea, and out by its mouth, either to Africa on the one hand, or Arabia and India 
on the other. This would not interfere with the Phoenician trade, but would rather 
prove advantageous as opening new routes, and they were always willmg to assist 
in such measures. The men came to Ezion-geber, on the Coast of the Red Sea, 
where, after much delay, a fleet was fitted out to commence its commerce with the 
world. Whether Solomon was right, religiously, in this, has been sorely debated, 
but without any practical result. Why he should not have been so, we cannot 

ferceive ; although his system, as afterwards developed, was undoubtedly pernicious, 
here are no reasons for supposing commerce to oe a crime, or that 'protection' 
should be apart of the Apostles' creed. But the theory is that " God intended the 
" Hebrews to continue as a distinct people, and to grow great in their confidence 
" in flim as the Onlv God ; He designed that they should not communicate with 
" other nations, until the proper time arrived when he would lead them forth to 
" have dominion." And it seems to be the theory -iihat " Solomon, by this 
" trading by sendiiig out ships, endangered, the seoumv of the Hel»^ewv niltion, 
" and rendered it likely the people would fall into tiie heathen practices with which, 
" through this travel, they were sure to become acquainted." It may be so ; and. 
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Jet, does it not seem more reasonable to believe that, if the JewB had earlier 
cultivated a knowledge of the world, they would never have degenerated into llie 
bigotry and pride which marked their later career? But, so far as the theoiy 
itself is concerned, I cast it aside as ridiculously at variance with all the ways of 
God to man. He bids us go out and learn, and is never in any fear of our learnmg 
too much. If we stay ever at home, we are cramped, and rendered unfit for human 
communion, precisely as the Hebrews were. 

But where did the fleet sail to ? To Ophir, is the answer ; but, unfortunately, 
this only answers the question, without informing us of what we wished to know. 
For now we must ask, And where was Ophir ? The geographical position of tliis 
place is not stated in any of the old books, and hence we are compelled to examine 
the cargo to learn from whence it was brought. To name the articles is to show 
whence thejr came: We find that they brought " gold in abundance," with 
" silver and ivory, wood of tlie almug tree, peacocks, and asses ;" precious stones 
also formed part of the lading, and doubtless other valuable matters. It is said 
that the weight of gold brought in one year to Solomon by his fleet was 666 talents 
-^equal to about £4,000,000, and if to this we are to add other riches; then, 
undoubtedly they were richer fleets than ever before or since were in the Indian 
waters. For, as the cargo shows, the fleet must have gone away upon the Indian 
coast, and probably.as far as China. It appears the first fleet was away between 
two and three years, but after that he seems to have had a yearly fleet sent to 
Ophir, and one triennially sent to Tarshish. . And the various articles he obtained 
from the new coasts, he kept for his own use, or sold to Syrian merchants, so that 
young Assyria was doubtless decorated with gems, and various articles of show, 
obtained by Solomon upon the Indian and other coasts. That is, if we presuppose 
all these nan*atives to be true in substance ; which is, of course, a large concession, 
resting upon air and nothing better. 

The visit of the Queen of Sheba forms an episode in this history which is 
worthy of close attention. Not because of its probable truth, for it appears to 
me to be utterly unbelievable as it is narrated, although there may be some small 
ineasure of fact underlying it. The narrative sets forth that, " when the Queen of 
" Sheba heard of the fame of Solomon, conceniing the name of the Lord, she came 
" to prove him with hard questions."* These hard questions were riddles ; not, 
however, the silly ones now repeated at little parties, but such as generally involved 
some large truth : though the specimens f untished by the Eastern nations of those 
proposed to Solomon upon this occasion are not of the highest oi*der. 

Here, however, it is necessary to observe that the Ar^ife aiid the Abyssinians 
have a number of curious stories about this visit and its marvels, many of which 
are to be found in notes to Salens Koran. Dr. Kitto has collected them, and, as 
one part of his narrative reproduces the riddle portion, I shall here introduce it. 
It must, however, be remembered that, according to the Arab vei'sion, this Queen 
did not visit Solomon until she had first sent messengers and tests, in order to 
discover if he were so very wise. 



{To hs continued.) 
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THE MORALITY OF OFFICIAL LIFE— FORGERY. 

It is now known to be utterly impossible for a people to wield authority in 
conducting the affairs of the world unless through maintaining in action those 
moral principles which themselves have publicly approved, and which are 
assented to by the most civilised nations. Eetrogression in morals is quite 
as destructive as retrogression in physical science. We cannot abandon 
vaccination, neither can we give up our sanitary improvements, without 
multiplying the weight of those calamities against which they were erected as 
bulwarks. It is impossible to go back so as to retrograde no fui-ther than to 
the position we occupied before taking our retrogressive step. If we retire at 
all, it must be to sink to a much lower level than that from which we started. 
Such is the settled law of nature, which operates, in spirit, in the world of 
hiunan action, quite as forciblv as, in a more tangible form, upon the coast- 
line of our island, where the big wave is thrown back beyond the line from 
whence it leapt forward to assault our chalky cliffs. We have abandoned the 
slave trade and the slave system, and can no more return with safety to them 
than we could go back to the mud huts and Church authority of the Middle 
Ages. If a man were to rise up in Parliament to propose the restoration of 
these infamous systems, he would be esteemed as little better than a lunatic, 
utterly unfit to represent an English borough, and would hardly meet a wel- 
come even in aristocr^ic circles, where, it must be confessed, there is no great 
rage in favour of freedom. 

It will be conceded by all parties in the nation that the same law holds 
good in relation to certain forms and practices of our government. Nobody 
believes it pos^ble for us to return with safety to the form of despotism which 
flourished in the Tudor Age ; having once fought against, conquered, and 
abandoned it, we cannot return to its policy without involving the certainty 
of national ruin. Why, then, should it be presumed that we can safely revert 
to that system of official lying, of Ministerial forgeries, and Cabinet frauds, 
which disgraced England in the days of Queen ioine, through which power 
was given into the hands of Harley and his associates ? The present Ministry 
seems to be labouring under the impression that such a course is alike safe 
and proper ; or, at least, Lord Palmerston, with others, who have been long asso- 
ciated with him, think so; and it is for this English nation to decide whether 

Vol. V. New Serhs. Vol. I. P 
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- such a system is to be pursued and defended. The principle of Cabinet 
forgery has been acted upon, and in all its baseness vindicated. We say base- 
ness, for if there be any one thing more infamous than another, it is for such 
men to vindicate upon the floor of the House, the wickedness of deliberately, 
and upon system, deceiving Parliament and the nation, as they recently 
did, in relation to the papers laid before them regarding the Affghan war ; 
a wickedness which, in the case alluded to, hurried us into the approval of an 
unjust invasion, and covered the name of an honourable man with infamy. 

Every reading man who knows anything of the history of that mournful 
straggle, is aware of the injustice and treachery which marked the whole 
course of our proceedings ; of the terrible trials through which, in marches 
and battles, our soldiers passed ; of the awful massacre in the Cabul Pass, 
when only a solitarv horseman escaped to Jellalabad to carry the story of how 
4,500 soldiers, and 12,000 camp followers, had been slain by cold, hunger, 
.and bullets; and of the utter incompetency, and, in some instances, cowardice 
of the men who had decided upon commencing the war. The Afghan invasion 
rests upon Lord Auckland and the greedy band who overshot their mark, for 
once, in preaching the doctrine of danger from invasion. There is a party 
among us which is always ready to declare that danger threatens. They do 
not wish for war, but desire to keep the nation stimulated with the idea of 
its being a duty to maintain a war expenditm'e. When war actually threatens, 
they are especially desirous of preventing an outbreak ; but immediately the 
danger has passed ^way, they fall back into the old track, and preach as loudly 
as ever about the weakness of our defences aud the coming of an enemy. 
The results are that an immense expenditure is kept up, and these harpies are 
fed and clothed to their hearts' content. The poor are fleeced, foreign nations 
are calumniated, and a spirit of bitterness is kept alive. Yet, what matters, 
while the scions of our noble houses can strut in their feathers, and the 
poverty-stricken members can be so easily fed at the public expense I 

The cry of invasion was raised in 1836 and 1837, and then the wild 
statement was ventured in our newspapers that Eussia would invade India 
" through the Affghan country.*' There was no more danger of this than of an 
invasion of the moon ; but, as a rule, no invasion panic succeeds unless it 
involve a series of impossibilities. The theory had gone abroad, and Lord 
Atlokland, as Governor-General of India, " became convinced of its truth." 
So much the worse for India and England, that men so easily duped by idle 
fancies were in possession of the substance of power. At that time a clever 
and brave man. Dost Mahomed, held the throne in Cabul, from wliich, ten 
years before. Shah Soojah had been expelled. The latter was our pensioner 
and lacquey — ^incompetent and fraudulent, his people hated him, and without 
our aid he was powerless. It was hinted by the immoral class of politicians, 
those who view the world as a devil's world, that, if he were restored to 
Cabul by our interference, he would become our slave ; and, consequently, if 
the Eussians attempted anything in that direction, we should always have a 
friend at the outpost. But, it was asked, " May it not be that he who is now 
** there — Dost Mahomed—- is quite as much our friend as Shah Soojah could 
" be, even if we re-established him ? And if so, then will it not be better 
" to cultivate his friendship than it will be to force a people to receive back a 
** mauiwhom they hate, and thus alienate them from our cause, rather than 
** win them to our side P " In order to discover the truth, Alexander Burnes, 
«U experienced Indian officer, was commissioned to visit Cabul and oonfer 
with its ruler. He did so, and he found him to be a most able prinoei wl^o 
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f desired above all things to cultivate the good will of the English, " because," 

as he said, " they are famous for their bravery and their respect for treaties." 

^ Thus all we wanted we could have without cost, and if Eussia did advance, 

of which there was no danger, then in Dost Mahomed we had an ally who, 

as a man of action, was infinitelv superior to Shah Soojah. 

Lord Palmerston has stated to the House that Dost Mahomed was 
treacherous, was a double dealer, and not to be believed ; but his memory fails 
him, or he would remember that it was,not resolved to abandon him upon any 
such ground. And, moreover, the very acts which his Lordship cited against 
him, were forced upon him through our injustice. The facts are, that when, 
in 1837, Lord Auckland, accompanied by McNaghten, Torrens, and Calvin, 
was eigoying the autumn within the cool district above a thousand miles 
from Calcutta and his Council, they debated which of three courses to pursue. 
The first was " to do nothing," the second, " to support Dost Mahomed," 
and the third was "to re-establish Shah Soojah." At that time Lord Auck- 
land was aware of the fact that the Persians were attacking Herat, and that 
the ruler of Cabul, wishing to avoid a collision with Persia, was " desirous of 
" being upon the most friendly terms with England;" he knew him to have 
" dealt in the most straightforward manner " with Burnes, and was, through 
the information he had received, placed in a position to do ample justice to 
the whole case. He did not, however, decide it upon its merits, neither did 
he consider what was best for the Affghans ; but, deluded by the theory that 
English interests in India would be strengthened if every native power were 
weakened, he resolved upon setting up Shah Soojah as the Company's puppet. 
He broke with the ruler of Cabul, not because of believing him to be in any 
sense unfaithful, but through believiug Shah Soojah would be less competent 
and more flexible. The whole war lay in that conclusion j for immediately it 
was arrived at a flaming proclamation was sent forth by Lord Auckland, in 
which the vilest falsehoods against Dost Mahomed were coupled with the 
statement that Shah Soojah was popular in Afghanistan, which was known to 
be as near the truth as it would be to say Prancis II. is popular in Naple$. 
The Governor-General of India descended to the baseness of knowingly 
publishing a tissue of falsehoods against the man he desired to ruin. 

Thus the war, whose first germ lay in misrepresentations about Eussian 
invasion, got up for selfish purposes, was resolved upon as a measure of 
policy. His Lordship had no personal hate of Dost Mahomed, but fought 
against him in order to carir out a plan of his own contriving. It wasj as 
the Auckland party declared, " a great game ;" and unhappily our army and 
our treasure had to pay. The Indian Company would not nave done anything 
80 foolish. Bad as it was, it shrunk from such treachery and unprovoked 
assaults ; so that, from the first, it was pronounced to be a war determined 
upon in England, which, as a Company, they could not approve. Over the 
terrible marches and disasters all our people wept ; but they knew not that 
all those agonies were simply a just retribution for the treacherous conduct 
we had initiated. Eventually the reverses were compensated for by brilliant 
victories. Sale, Nott, and Pollock, all vindicated our national heroism ; but, 
even had they done an hundred times more, they could not recover the dead, 
or wipe off the stain attached by the war itself to the national honour. 

In England there were a few men who knew the facts, and, conseqnently, 
Parliamentary demands were made for evidence to justify the invasion. The 
Government of the day needed to prove that Dost Mahomed was a traitor, i 
deceiver ; for it dared not openly avow the immoral principles, and the defiance 

P2 
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of truth, honour, and justice, upon which the war was based. But how 
could this be done ? How could they persuade the people of this country 
that all lad been righteously done ? Surmises are not enough in a blue 
book. Evidence must be given, and that of a tangible character. Whence 
could this be gained ? The only authority upon which the government could 
rely, Bumes, had so completely vindicated the ruler whose integrity they 
required to impeach, that if his papers were sent out to the world the entire 
policy of the Grovemment would be condemned as vile and iniquitous. In 
his letters the clearest evidenice was furnished proving Dost Mahomed's true 
character and aims to be nobler and upon our side 1 Under these circum- 
stances it was resolved to mutilate his letters, so that, hy means of omissions 
and textual modifications, they would be made to read precisely the reverse 
of what the writer intended— as if their author approved the policy of * the 
Government, and considered the ruler of Cabul to be utterly untrustworthy. 
Black was made to be white ; innocence was changed into guilt ; and the 
forger pointed to Bumes as fuinishing abundant proof of the soundness 
of their policy. He was publicly called the cause of that war. Every line 
calculated to lead to the belief of Dost Mahomed being an honest man was 
carefully suppressed, and in some instances where Buiiies quoted from a letter 
language against him, in order to reply to it, the word^ he quoted were given 
as his own, and his reply was omitted. A more scandalous case of fraud and 
forgery was never committed, and had any poor man been guilty of a similar 
act, in order to obtain ten pounds, he would have found his way to the bar 
of the Old Bailey, and thence to some convict establishment. 

The defensive plea put in by many is, that this atrocious proceeding dates 
some twenty years back. True, but time does not consecrate wrong, and as 
the same men are in power, we hold them to be still responsible. The 
Minister himself feels the force of the argument, and has ever felt it. In 
1842, when, upon Mr. Baillie's motion. Lord Palmei*ston was questioned 
upon this subject, he boldly asserted in the House that '' Lord Auckland had 
" adopted, and could not have done otheinvise than adopt, the views of Alex- 
** ander Burues ;" but he knew at that time the contrary was true. In 1848 
when replying upon this charge of omissions, his Lordship declared that " the 
" papers laid before the House contained a faithful report of the views pre- 
•* sented by Sir A. Burnes to the Government ; " but he knew that this was 
not the case. The othdr day he declared that " Burnes was deceived by the 
'* Dost, and his opinions coidd not be acted upon." Thus, upon each occa- 
sion he has made a fresh but contradictory statement^ and now he stands 
forward to justify the fraud practised upon the nation. Where, then, are all 
our securities ? our boasts of freedom ? our sense of honour P and our theory 
that, as English gentlemen conduct the Government, there is no danger of dis- 
honourable doings ? What is there we have to rely upon when the Govern- 
ment publishes forged documents ? How are we any longer to place con- 
fidence in printed blue books P Nothing that has occurred during the past 
century has done more to destroy confidence in pubHc men than has been 
accomplished by the proof of this treachery, forgery, and wilful lying ; and 
unless the House of Commons does something whereby to redeem itsdf from 
the danger of being thus deceived, it will remain at the mercy of a forging 
minister. The matter has, however, larger and more serious issues than 
/that ; for such things may not pass unchallenged without evil resulting to the 
moraJ sense of the nation at large, 

P. W. P. 
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CHARACTEEISTICS OF THE EEFORMATION.— XIV. 

SPIRITUAL TERBOBISM. 

Spain and Portugal were the only countries in which the Inquisition ever 
became a permanent institution, or wherein its principles were completely 
carried out. In Prance it soon died a natural death. In the Italian States 
it mainly served a political purpose, and was never a prominent institution ; 
while in Germany it can scarcely be said to have been at any time established 
in its completeness. Only in Cologne was it/or any length of time a recognised 
tribunal. While, however, this was so, it "is nevertheless true that the in- 
fluence of this institution extended itself over the whole of Continental 
Europe. The fear of heresy becoming prevalent in any particular district, the 
dread of a province or country becoming suspected of disaffection, and a 
means and reason being thus fiirnished for the Church to call for the estab- 
lishment of this tribunal, must have tended to repress freethought and 
enquiry everywhere. Moreover, the constant visits of the itinerant Domini- 
cans, who were ever ready to uphold the acts of the Inquisition (of which 
they were proud, as the development of the idea of their founder), must have 
been effectual to prctduce in the minds of the vulgar, to whom these itinerant 
preachers addressed their sermons, a false view of the right of the Church to 
repress thought; and with that to create the idea (so subversive of 
morality) that crime committed in the name of God, and for the service of 
the Church, was no longer crime but virtue. 

In our review of the " Characteristics of the Reformation," it will become 
our business to trace the gradual growth in Europe of a feeling of restless- 
ness, under this Spiritual Terrorism, rapidly settling into a determination to 
cast off the unbearable yoke laid upon the minds and consciences of the 
people ; until at length, by the voice of Luther, the unuttered feelings of 
thousands found expression, and then the progress of the great revolt against 
the Church will be seen to be as rapid and thorough as the tyranny had been 
great and unrelenting. Our task will now be to watch the seeds of Ecformation, 
painfully sown through persecution, amid sorrow and misery, but steadily 
though slowly germinating in the darkness of the ages of priestly domination, 
and at length springing up into vigorous life. It is a significant fact that 
even in Spain and Portugal, where the priest became the supreme despot, 
where every care was taken, not only to prevent the existence of the shadow 
of freedom, but to destroy all knowledge of its existence — ^to coerce people 
into forgetting its very name, these seeds bore vigorous fruit; teaching 
Priestcraft a lesson, if it could learn it, that, after all, its attempt is one which 
can never be successful, and that coerce and drill, and despotise over, and 
brutalize the human mind as it may, there will be still be left somewhat 
above its might, needing but the lundling spark to make it burst into a 
flame. The spark, in this case, was the voice of Luther in Germany, which 
was heard even in Spain — heard and responded to by many among the 
people ; heard, too, by the Inquisition, which was thereby roused to a fresh 
life. Then, again, the Dominicans vindicated their character as the spiritual 
police of the Church, and became clamorous for the establishment of the 
" Holy Office" in the several countries of Europe, in order to suppress the new 
heresy of Luther in like manner as before the Albigensian heresy had been sup- 
pressed. But they aimed in this at an impossibility ; a new era had dawned 
upon the world. Mor^ov^r, the eyes of m^n w^re opened to th^ qhayactw 
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and results of a priestly tribunal^ with powers of sentencing to deatb. The 
Dominicans bad saturated tbe soO of Spain with blood, and the effort to stem 
the Eeformation was therefore left to cleaner hands and subtler spirits than 
theirs. Their work was done ; another must begin, and in this necessity we 
shall see the explanation of the rise of the Jesuits, who thenceforth supplanted 
the DominicMis as the defenders of the faith. 

But what shall we say of these inquisitors ? Are they to be classed with 
the rest of mankind, as standing on the same level with other men, having 
the same emotions and passions P Or are we to suppose that a peculiar 
class of beings, demi-human, demi-devilish, were provided by an Infernal 
Providence for the purposes of the Church, and to act as persecutors and 
inquisitors P Alas ! we are sorrowfully compelled to admit that they were 
men like ourselves — ^men who had been loved, cherished, and cared for, nay, 
who perhaps had themselves loved and cared for others. In them we see what 
humanity may become, when it allows itself to become part of a great 
priestly system. And perhaps we are wrong in saying they were men — they 
were priests, and from the man to the priest is a long and a dreary road of 
degradation. Eor a man to have fallen so low as (whether interestedly or 
disinterestedly we care not) to teach, and perchance believe, that the Infinite 
Grod above intended that, for the aggrandisement of the power and wealth of 
the Church, His laws should be violated, His children maltreated and en- 
slaved, is a fearful thiug. 

" But a priest is not necessarily an inquisitor." In the inquisitor, however, 
we have the full-blown priest, the ultimate result producible by subjecting 
men to the influence of a priestly system. That there were some bloodthirsty 
cannibal kind of men, who were concerned in the " Holy Office," and became 
familiars from the love of the work they had to do, is a thing we fear must be 
admitted ; but we firmly believe (and for the honour and respect we bear to 
human nature we are glad to be able to believe) that there were more like 
Dominic, who did the work as a painful duty, as a dread necessity, imposed 
upon them in order to prevent the destruction of men's souls. . * Better a 
' man suffer in this world than in the next,' was doubtless the sincere thought 
of many among those dark and fearful men. With a grim " charity" many 
such fanatics as these went about then: dreadful task, even more to be 
pitied than the victims whom they tortured. 

The history of the Chiu*ch is to us a terrible history — ^because it is that 
of the gradual degradation of a noble idea. The idea of a Church, as a brother- 
hood of love and duty, as a moral bond existing between men determined to work 
out, as far as in them lies, the will of God on earth, is a right noble one. 
This was the idea of the early Christians, so far as they worked out the 
theory of a Church at all, and the bond subsisting between them and their 
bishops, even after the hierarchical element had made some progress, was 9 
bond of love. Unassisted by external power, without any authority than one 
delegated by the freewill of its members, the early Church based itself on the 
idea of love ; and so stable was the basis thus formed, that far down into the 
ages, long after the original reality was lost, the people still continued to love 
the Church. 

. EvCTything that is in its nature unjust, by a beautiful law running through 
life and history, becomes its own Nemesis ; so with Priestcraft. As the ages 
rolled, it became its own destroyer. Gradiially, as the priest usurped the place 
bf the early pastor and teacher, as the Church of the early ages was replaced 
by the Church of Priestcraft, a change took place in the feelings of the people 
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towards it. The priesthood had now become an oligarchy, a caste distinction! 
the body of the people ; the people no longer regarded them with feelings of 
affection, but the prevailing feeling was a superstitious reverence akin to fear. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the Church sought by its ceremonies, the 
gorgeous vestments of the priests, the massive ecclesiastical architecture, the 
pomp of its ritual observances, in manifold ways, in fact^ to impress the minds 
of men with this feeling of reverence. How far she was successful in this 
may easily be judged when we duly consider the means employed. The Church, 
and all connected with it, were surrounded with an air of mystery well 
calculated to impress with awe the minds of a superstitious generation — nay, 
so well adapted for this purpose that the spell is around us yet. 

Who can go into one of the old cathedrals, and, in the dim and mellow 
light, amidst the massive forms of the Gothic architecture, listen to the solemn 
music, the grand organ tones, resounding from the lofty domed roof, and 
dying away amid the distant arches, anon mingled with, and then replaced by, 
the sweet voices of unseen chanters, without feeling impressed with an emotion 
akin to awe ? We do not say the feeling is a bad one— on the contrary, 
we believe it to be a good one ; but only good when kept within its proper 
limits by the force of the cultivated reason. Then it has a high religious use 
and value. But, used as it was for the purposes of Priestcraft, in that 
inediseval Church, used to unduly impress the uncultivated minds of ignorant 
men, it was altogether bad, its use was a superstitious one, and men were 
rendered slaves by it. Who, too, can contemplate the fact mentioned by the 
historian, that at many monasteries of the Middle Ages a continual service was 
kept up without intermission, not for days or weeks or years, but for centuries^ 
and not recognize in that another source of superstitious awe ? Fancy the 
feding with which the ignorant peasant would cast his eyes tpwards the 
mountain-convent, and see, night after night, that light forever burning there, 
and listen to the eternal chanting of the monks as it came on the wings of 
the wind adown the mountain side. From birth to death the man of the 
Middle Ages was surrounded with an atmosphere of mystery by the Churchy 
and naturally looked upon her priests — ^the hierophants of thesemysteries — 
with awe and xeverence, and thus became the willing slave of the Church. 

But here again Priestcraft became its own Nemesis. It foolishly fancied 
that the power thus gained would last for ever ; and it might have lasted longer 
than it did, but that the Church, in its false security, outraged the moral sense 
of mankind. Presuming upon the strong basis of reverence on which it was 
fixed, the Church allowed vices and abominations of all kuids to creep into 
her bosom, and, even in the midst of the mediaeval darkness, the moral sense 
of men revolted. Then came the intellectual rebellion against Church authority, 
all the more powerful because it had .a moral basis. The conscienoe and 
reason of the better men, and the more educated minds, were thus arraying 
themselves against the Church. What must the Church do? Beform herself? 
This, through a Hildebrand and others, she attempted, but the disease was 
ingrained ; besides, to reform herself was to acknowledge her errors, and that 
would be the destruction of her infallibility. So Priestcraft sought and found 
another basis for Church authority — that of fear. The age of Spiritual Terrorism 
and the Inquisition, with its theory of persecution in the name of God, and 
far the sake of religion, with its practice of torture, its faggots, its torches, 
nnd its thumbscrews, was ushered in upon the world. 

I'husy as the ages rolled, the idea on which Church authority was based 
was degraded from love to reverence, from reverence to fear. At first, living 
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in the heart» of the people ; afterwards, in their superstition ; and then by 
virtae of their terror. For two centuries this idea was paramount; and 
Priestcraft, glorying in its apparent conquest, proudly lifted its head, and a 
spiritual despotism, such as the world had never seen, was created. But once 
again the evil and unjust thing was to be its own Nemesis. Priestcraft 
had forgotten that there is a law above that of terror. Persecution was found 
ineffectual to stay human progress, and the day of spiritual terror culminated 
in the overthrow of the ancient Church throughout a great portion of Europe. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SAKYA (BUDDHA). 

§ 1. — SACEEJ) BUDDHIST BOOKS AND DATES. 

One of the most popular classes of arguments used by the old school of writers 
upon the Christian evidences was to the effect that, if the Christian system 
were religiously untrue, it would not have succeeded historically so rapidly 
as it did; would not have found so many earnest men prepared at all hazards, 
not even l\^lting at the loss of life itself, to stand forth and give it their 
support ; would not have won for itself such a proud position on the page of 
history ; and, above all, would not have succeeded in maintaining its position, 
in defiance of the assaults of its varied opponents. Only that class of preachers 
and teachers that are a hundred years behind their age — ^who reprodaoe the . 
old sermons and essays — now depend upon that time-honoured, but worthless 
argument ; still, as they constitute the majority of our modem teachers, by 
far the larger portion of the nation accept it as a demonstration. In the 
course of a few years this will be changed. The rising generation of preacherB 
wOl repeat the sermons and essays now prepared by the few, and thus a more 
healthy state of thought and reasoning on the subject will be diffused abroad. 

It is, however, remarkably curious that any person now living can cling to 
these absurd notions ; for, if they were sound, then, in presence of recent 
evidences collected by the Mormons, we should be compelled to confess 
Morroonism, seeing it is evident more converts are made to that faith within a 
few years of its founder's death than in a like period were made to the cause 
of Christianity. If Mahometanism be introduced as a parallel, then Christianity 
will have no chance of carrying away the palm ; for, clearly, more converts 
were made to the faith of the Prophet within ten years after his return to 
Mecca, than to the cause of Christianity within thirty years after Jesus's 
teaching in Jerusalem. Neither will it be questioned that the Arab followers 
of Mahomet were as heroic as those who rallied beneath the Christian symbol, 
for braver men than they who followed Omar cannot be found. 

We allude to these instances not with the intent of prejudicing the cases, 
or to show that there is a perfect equality in value, but merely to establish 
that the rapid spread of an opinion, with the measure of earnestness of its advo- 
cates, cannot fairly be cited as furnishing anything in the shape of proof of its 
truth. Indeed, even if the soundness of this evidencial argument were ad- 
mitted, it would not lead us to the acceptance of Christianity; on the 
contrary, it would lead us far away, and we should be logically compelled to 
accept a form of faith which is now generally repudiated ; for our popular 
system is not believed by the majority of human beings. All the other reli- 
gions, too, Hindu, Cbiaese, aud American, have boasted th^ able ond heroic 
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men, who at all risks stood iu their defence — men who argued and persuaded, 
who fought hard, and eventually succeeded in convincing millions of their 
being true. If, therefore, the numerical force of those who believe is to be 
cited as a valid argument, then, as the first step towards finding our religion, 
we must look up and down the world, and ransack the pages of history to 
discover which is now the strongest party, and which succeeded with the 
greatest speed. 

Of course it will be very readily conceived that there are insuperable 
difficulties lying in the way to prevent a correct census from being taken, so 
that we can only approximate to a correct result, and if we accept the 
statistics furnished by some of our Christian priests and missionaries, 
although we may doubt their correctness, the doubt will not be based upon 
the idea that the religion of Europe has been unfairly treated, for their 
figures tell against the supremacy of Christianity, and show that the believers 
in other religions are more numerous. There can be no reason for refiising to 
accept their conclusions, but only for questioning if they have not put a t)etter 
face upon their oWn side than the facts will warrant. They acknowledge that 
there are above 400,000,000 Buddhists in the world, and that the Christians 
do not number so high by above one-half. They admit that the Buddhists 
are the most numerous, the followers of Mahomet the next, Christianity 
standing third upon the list. Consequently, if majorities are to rule, then we 
should all join the Buddhist Church, wherein, and much to their astonish- 
ment, many would discover that the same moral truths are taught as in the 
Christian, and not merely a few of the spiritual ones. But in making up the 
Christian statistics it happens most unfortunately that all are reckoned who 
dwell in 'Christian lands.' Thus, although it be declared upon high 
authority, that the working classes of England and other countries have 
deserted from the faith, and are called infidels, when the statistics of Chris- 
tianity are supplied, they are all reckoned as true Christians. Moreover, 
although the Protestants deny that Catholics and Greek Churchmen are 
Christians, in the proper sense of the terra, yet when Christianity is con- 
trasted in point of numbers with the Buddhists, then to swell the total, all 
these repudiated Churches are reckoned as belonging to the true fold. If only 
such were numbered as are Christians indeed, the comparative standard 
would show most unfavourably for the Creed of Christendom. 

Unfortunately for the inquirer our knowledge of the history and peculiari- 
ties of Buddhism is not commensurate with its importance. But a few years 
ago, we positively knew nothing satisfactory of the system or of its "Founder. 
Some vague and romantic stories were circulated about his life and doctrines, 
in which, according to the usual method of dealing with foreign religions 
and their founders, he is represented as an imposter, while in others it is set 
forth that all taught by the Buddhists had been first stolen from our Sacred 
Books and then rudely disfigured. Thus were men taught, and not encouraged 
to search for the truth ; for it was assumed that we possess all religious 
truth which is of any practical value, and, consequently, that all such study 
would be thrown away. Fortunately, however, there have been some who broke 
through these bonds, and brought to light a rich body of facts connected with 
this religion ; and, although what we are now in possession of, obtained 
through their labours, only shows us how much more may be obtained, and 
how much more carefully we must study these records before the whole truth 
will be brought out, still we know enough already to qualify us for refuting 
the oM stupid and fidse stories, and to make us certain that in the person of thq 
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Founder of Buddliism, a great and noble teacher moved, and taught, and 
snflEered amid the Indian nations. 

The modern sources of our knowledge are various. Mr. Hodgson, long 
a resident in Nepaul, and then in Ceylon, first collected and translated many 
of their Sacred Books. He gave fifty volumes in Sanscrit and two hundred in 
Thibetian to various Asiatic Societies. To our London Society, and at various 
times, he gave, collectively, above four hundred of the most valuable volumes, and, 
with shame be it said not one of them has yet been translated. The French, 
according to their custom, translated all they received, and then actually sent 
over to obtain French renderings of our copies, which were permitted, so that 
every Frenchman can, if he desire it, see what these books contain ; while 
not a single line was rendered into our own tongue. We talk about the bigotry 
of Catholic countries, but are too apt in forgetting the equal or greater bigotry at 
home, which has no parallel save in its own gross injustice. For if party 
purposes were not to be served they would have been translated. Suppose these 
vobimes had contained any passages which, either directly or indirectly, were 
susceptible of such distortion as to afford proof of the sanctity of our pre- 
vailing Church System. Is there any reasonable man who can suppose such 
passage would not have been at once translated and trumpeted abroad through- 
out the land ? Why, then, if truth and knowledge be our object, frhould 
passages of an opposite character remain hidden behind an unknown tongue 
— unknown at least to the great majority of Britons ? It is true, ind^» 
that some parts of the Buddhist books have been translated by private per- 
sons, but these are sold at such an enormous price that, so far as fifty-nine six- 
tieths of the people are concerned, they may as well have been wholly prohibited. 
** Upham's Miahavansi, &c.," " Hodgson's Buddhism in Ceylon,*' " Pziaulx's 
"Questiones Mosaica," "Wilson's Lecture on Buddhism," "The Cave Ib- 
•* scriptions," " Bhilsa Topes," by Cunningham, *' Prinsep's Journal," 
" Maurice on Buddhism," "Boumouf and Bemusat on the same." Th^ 
are available to the modem reader, and it is such works, coupled with 
various papers in the " Bengal and London Asiatic Journals," that we have 
to us as guides, and from which we are to draw our papers on Buddhism and 
its Founder. 

But the preliminary question arises as to the period in history at 
which Buddha taught. Various dates have been assigned, but upon this 
point no two nations, no two groups of Buddhist Churches, are agreed. The 
religion extends over China, Tartary, Thibet, Lao, Burmah, Siam, Japan, 
Ceylon, and many of the islands, all of which have copies of the Saered Books, 
which agree well enough in the matters of docti-ine and history, but none 
agree upon this point, for there is a wide gulf lying between them in relaticm 
to all chronological affairs. Of course, much of this depends upon the fact, 
that every nation likes to locate within its own boundaries its own religions 
heroes ; and, although the Chinese admit that Buddhism was an importation, 
they seem desirous of conveying the idea that they had had it at a formef 
period — that in China it antedated its reintroduction. Then, too, another 
reason lies in the fact that Buddha is not a proper name — ^is not the name of 
a man, but is a generic term, signifying ' wisdom,' * the wise,' or ' he through 
whom all is known.' The name of this hero was Sakya Muni, and it was 
only after long years of pain, and teaching, and active labour he attained io 
the blessed condition of Buddha-^o^. 

And here, while speaking of names, it will be as well to notice that the 
princely name of the Founder of this faith was Sibbhartha, or * he by whom the 
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'end is accomplished;' his fatlier's'name, Suddbodana, means ^he whose food 
• is pure ;* and his mother's, Mayadeor, means ' illusion,' * Divine illusion.' 
Some have assumed from this that the whole narrative is a fabrication, or a 
kind of " Pilgrim's Progress *' allegory. Say that this were true, how then 
are we to account for the coming of the ideas and the doctrines which were 
allegorized ? They must have been first taught, and hence their teacher must 
be found. We ^believe that there were many Buddhas, many who^ as wise 
men, patient and self-sacrificing men, were so called, but that only one 
succeeded in establishing a system. This, however, is a moot point which 
is here suggested with due humility. 

Many of our Asiatic scholars have fixed the date of his birth as 2056 B.C., 
but, although it is quite possible to shew that a Buddha then lived, it is 
equally possible to demonstrate that it was not the Buddha of history. Then 
comes the year 1040 B.C., which has many supporters, but again they are at 
fault, for no system has ever been made out as then established. The Abbe 
Hue fixes his birth at 960 B.C., and, doubtless, a Buddha then existed. 
Come down, however, to 623 b c, and all agree that the Buddha of history 
was then in existence, acting as the reformer-teacher of Buddhism as it is 
now known. Why, then, the controversy? Because, while all agree about 
the date and actions, they differ regarding his work ; some calling him the 
creator of a new system, and others treating him as only a reformer. One 
party says that Buddhism proceeded from him, and another,, that he only 
remodelled it. Such are the contradictions given at the very outset of this 
inquiry, and, painful to say, in a very narrow spirit they are continued 
throughout tlie whole story. P. W. P. 
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THE LIFE AND CAREER OF SOLOMON. 

{Continued from p. 208.) 

They relate that with the messengers ** she sent five hundred youths dressed likd 
•* inaidens, and the satae number of maidens like young men, with instructions that 
"they were to behave accordingly in the presence of Solomon. She had also a 
"thousand carpets prepared, wrought with gold and silver, a crown composed of 
" the finest pearls and hyacinths, and many loads of musk, amber, and aloes, and 
"other precious products of South Arabia. To these she added a closed casket^ 
"containing an unperforated pearl, a diamond intricately pierced, and a goblet of 
"crystal. The letter thus referred to these things: — 'As a true prophet, thou 
" 'wilt no doubt be able to distinguish the youths from the maidens; to divine the 
*•* contents of the enclosed casket; to perforate the pearl; to thread the diamond; 
"*and to M the goblet with water that hath not dropped from the clouds, nor 
"'gushed foi-th from the earth.' 

"When they reached Jerusalem, Solomon told them the contents of the letter 
** before they presented it, and made light of their mighty problems. He caused 
" the slaves to wash themselves, and from the manner in which they applied the 
"water, detected their sex. He directed a young and fiery horse to be ridden 
"through the camp at the top of its speed, and on its return caused its copious 
"perspiration to be collected in the goblet. The pearl he perforated by a stone 
"occultly known to him. The threading of the diamond puzaled him for a 
" moment, but at length he inserted a small worm, which wound its way through, 
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" leaving a silken thread behind it. Having done this, he dismissed tbeambas- 
" sadors, without accepting their presents. 

" This, and the reports her emissaries brought, determined the queen to visit 
"Jerusalem in person. When she came, Solomon, who had heard a piece of scan- 
" dal about her — no less than that she had cloven feet — ^first of all demonstrated 
"his sagacity by the mode in which he tested this report. He caused her to be 
" conducted over a crystal floor, below which was real water, with a quantity of 
" fish swimming about. Balkis, who had never before seen a crystal floor, supposed 
" there was water to be passed through, and therefore slightly lifted her robe, 
" enabliiu' the kbg to satisfy himself that she had a very neat foot, not at all 
"cloven.^* 

The account in Kings is not so full in one sense, but much more so in others. The 
author says : " And she came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with cameb tliat 
" bare spices, and very mucli sold, and nrecious stones : and when she was come to 
" Solomon, she communed with him of all that was in her heart. And Solomon told 
" her aU her questions : there was not any thing hid from the king, which he told 
" her not. And when the queen of Sheba had seen all Solomon's wisdom, and the 
" house that he had built, and the meat of his table, and the sitting of his servants, 
" and the attendance of his ministers, and their apparel, and his cupbearers, and his 
" ascent by which he went up unto the house of the Lord j there was no more spirit 
"in her. And she said to tlie king, It was a true report that I heard in mine own 
" land of thy acts and of thy wisdom. Howbeit, I believed not the words, until I 
"came, and mine eyes had seen it: and, behold, the half was not told me: thy 
" wisdom and prosperity exceedeth the fame which I heard. Happy arc thy men, 
" happy are these thy servants, which stand continually before thee, and that hear 
" thy wisdom. Blessed be the Lord thy God, which delighted in thee, to set thee 
"on the throne of Israel : because the Lord loved Israelfor ever, therefore made 
" he thee king, to do judgment and justice. And she gave the king an hundred 
" and twenty talents of gold, and of spices very great store, and precious stones : 
" there came no more such abundance of spices as these which the queen of Sheba 
" gave to king Solomon. And the navy also of Hiram, that brou|^ht gold from 
"OpWr, brouglit in from Opliir great plenty of almug trees, and precious stone8."f 

It is quite proper to say that there was no aueen in existence who had it in 
her power to make such presents. The gold alone, estimated at £4. per ounce, 
would be worth £720,000. in modern value, and when the value of spices, and 
precious stones, and other gifts are estimated, the total value would exceed many 
millions. And what part of the world could she have come from to be so much 
astonished at the buildings of Solomon P From "2^men" she came, so it is said, 
and Zemen (South) is the happy valley of Arabia, the one part where spices, coffee, 
&c., are obtained in rich abundance. But who imagines that any queen of Zemen 
could ever be capable of possessing so much wealth P And if she possessed it, do 
we not know that she must have known of ^he Egyptian buildings, which as far 
surpassed the works of Solomon as the architecture of tne British Museum surpasses 
that of Little Zion Chapel in Hog Lane. We cannot deny that which we see, or 
refuse our assent to a demonstrated proposition, and when told that this queen 
was astonished at such petty buildings, then our answer is, either she was not 
what she is said to have been, queen of a people in Arabia or Abyssinia, or the 
story is totally untrue. All the dresses and religious processions about which she 
was so much astonished were but poor reproductions of Egyptian splendour— they 
were imitations, even to the style of dress, the form of the ark, aud the order 
of the march, but came no nearer the original than does the celebratio.i of High 
Mass in Balroony to that of St. Peter's at Rome. 

The whole narrative is an interpolation. If the reader will read the lost three 
verses of the ninth chapter of the First Book of Kings, and then pass on to the 
eleventh verse of the tenth chapter, he will not fail to perceive the connesuon of 
the two points. Then, in the thirteenth verse, he will find that Solomou gave 
the Queen of Sheba what she asked, after which she returned to her own country. 

* ](Hto'8 Di^iljr Pible Illas, vol. 4. p. 190, ' f ) Kings x. S-U. 
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As the narratiye was originally written, it ran on as I have intimated, and contained 
only this latter notice of the Queen of Sheba, but as time passed on one of the 
idle stories about her visit was foisted on to the text, literally wedged in, and in 
such a manner as to destroy the sense. Thus I treat all that earlier part of the 
tenth chapter (verses 1 to 10) as nothing more than a fiction, which was not even 
known to the original writer. It was a little story tntended to illustrate an allu- 
sion in the text, and has no more historical valae than thousands of a similar 
character found in the ancient histories. 

Solomon was never great as a warrior. His reign was hailed as the reign of 
peace, but he is represented as multiplying to himself chariots and horses. In 
one passage* we are informed that he had *' forty thousand stalls of horses for his 
*! chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen." In another passagef it is said, 
"Solomon gathered together chariots and horsemen, and he had a thousand 
" and four hundred chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen, whom he bestowed 
" in the cities for chai'iots, and with the king at Jerusalem." But in the cor- 
responding chapter in Chroniclest it is said, " Solomon bad four thousand stalls 
" for horses and chariots, and twelve thousand horsemen, whom he bestowed in the 
"chariot cities, and with the king at Jerusalem." Evidently these passages are 
hopelessly corrupt, and remembering what has previously been said of war cnariots, 
as well as what may be gleaned from ancient history, we feel that Solomon could 
not have become possessed of even the smaller number here stated. In Egypt, 
where the breeding of horses was carried on upon the most extensive scale, and 
from whence Solomon was supplied, they did not bring so many into the field. 
, The army of Pharoab, which is supposed to have ^nc out after Moses is only 
alleged to have had 600 chariots. The great Shishak, who desolated Jerusalem a 
few years after the death of Solomon, and who plundered the temple, only brought 
1200 chariots up to battle. Siscra, of whom so much was said because of his 
chariots, had only 900. The Syrians of Mesopotamia had but 700, and the creat 
Hadadazer only 1000. These are all Bible accounts, and when we turn aside to 
general history we find these numbers verified. As, for instance, Xenophon in one 
of his works, the Expedition of Cyrus, gives the number of cavdry as 120,000, 
and of chariots 2000. Such facts are powerful as evidences against the story, 
unless we are prepared to assume, with Bishop Watson, that "in this, as in other 
" matters, the great increase was the result of the special assistance of God," 
which, of course, is a form of criticism that gets rid of one difficulty by proposinjg 
a greater, where anything like reason is active. Unfortunately, too, for this 
theory, it is opposed by tne command of Moses, " that kings were not to mul- 
" tiply horses,"f and it is believed by all old writers that the people were dis- 
pleased with Solomon "for trusting to horses and chariots." So that while we 
doubt the statement made in Kings and Chronicles respecting the numbers, we do 
not doubt the fact that he had horses, with chariots of war, but as to how many, 
how they were fitted up, how distributed, and by whom they were driven, we are 
unable to give any distmct account. 

The story of his wives and concubines is hardly worth relating. It is set forth 
in the record, that "king Solomon loved many strange women, toother with the 
" daughter of Pharoah, women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, 
" andJBittites ; of the nations concerning which the Lord said unto the children of 
" Israel, Ye shall not go in to them, neither shall they come in unto you : for 
- " surely they will turn nMrav your heart after their gods : Solomon clave unto 
" these in love. And lie had seven hundred wives, princesses, and three hundred 
" concubines : and his wives turned away his heart. For it came to pass, whefn 
" Solomon was old, that his wives turned away his heart after other gods; and 
" his heart was not perfect with the Lord his God, as was the heart of Dimd bis 
"father." II The sin here imputed to him lay not in the having so mal^ wives, 
but in permitting them " to turn awav his heart from Jehovah." Modem writers 
who feel themselves called upon to enter the lists in favour of this man, endeavdur 

• 1 KiDffHiv. 36. f Ibid. x. 96. ^9 Olirou. Is. 96. 

f Deateronomy, xril. 10. II I Xintrs, xl. 1«4. 
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thus to represent it, bat without sufficient cause. There is nothing in the text to 
indicate that the number of wives and concubines have anything to do with the 
being imperfect before God. The idea in the mind of the Heorew was that he had 
sinned in taking unto himself the daughters of the wicked Moabites, Ammonites, 
Edomites, and others belonging to the heathen tribes, and had sacrificed to their 
ods. Had he slain them all, in their youth and beauty, the author would have 
jeen proud to tell of the deed as one of the most srlonous. The intolerant are 
never capable of perceiving truth or brotherhood ; ana the Hebrew would not have 
oared if Solomon had prostituted one half the daughters of his tribe. Men of one 
idea are always thus unjust. They argue a virtue into such prominence as to make 
it a vice to give it any support; they contend for the right until, by their undue 
dwelling upon it, they impair the force of other rights ; and if they cannot procure 
that at which they are aiming without some great sacrifices, they will immolate a 
nation rather than. abandon the object of their idolatry. It was so with the Erench 
Bevolution of the last century ; a body of men gained power who were Eepub- 
licans, and so much were they resolved upon succeeding that they were ready tp 
hew off the heads of all who opposed them — ^they womd have a Kepublic even if 
all the citizens liad to be slain in order to secure its establishment So with the 
Hebrew author of this narrative ; unto him there was nothing more important than 
the hatred and the slaughter of all the heathen. Not that ne loved Jehovah, but 
because he loved hims^f, and was as proud of being an Hebrew as the red man 
was of being a Delaware, authorised to use the paint of his tribe, and with no 
better reason. He thus condemned Solomon not for his lust and sensual life, but 
because he ventured to bring into his harem so many foreign women. 

But although the writer of this book, composing his narrative centuries after 
the death of Solomon, believed in the story of all these wives and concubines, we 
are not to believe it. He "had seven hundred wives, princesses," — ^where did he 
get them P Not around the Mediterranean, for evidently, had he exhausted the 
stock, he could not have collected so many. Moreover, although it may be pos- 
sible that some of the neighbouring monarcns ma;^ have given Solomon a sister to 
wife, it is quite certain tfa^t lie was not in a position to gain so many princesses. 
The nation had but too recently emerged from barbarism to have gained any 
renown in the East, and hence the utter absurdity of supposing that forei^ kin^ 
wished to ally themselves with it. A later writer woula very naturally wish this, 
the same as many Saxon writers have spoken of the great desire foreign monarchs 
had to be allied with our Mighty Ancestors. It is, however, only a dream, for 
which no single fact can be dted. My own convictions are that the harem itself 
18 quite imaginary ; that Solomon, with all his folly, was never so utterly foolish 
as to take so many into his house. He may have had several, but certain]^, as we 
are sure, he had not seven hundred princesses, because there was no such number 
for him to have, so also am I certain that he possessed not the thre^ hundred con- 
cubines generally spoken of as his. 

According to the narrative, which, as we have seen, must be taken with many 
important deductions, the imniense expenditure connected ^h such splendour 
involved him in very serious difficulties, which even the nrofits of his mercantile 
transactions did not cover. For, although we abandon the fables about his "two 
"targets of ffold," his "three hundred shields of pure gold," his "drinking vesaeLs 
"of gold," his "throne of ivory overlaid with gold," and his "cedar paUces;" 
although, as guided by common sense, we abandon these fables as being nothing 
more uum the creation of a later ag&, still the fact will stand that, from the form 
of the fables, we are justified in concluding that Solomon was a apendthrift, and 
that he unduly exhausted upon objects of mere pleasure and splendour, the meana 
a nation so small and unproductive could place at his disposal. There were no 
means of raising a Customs or Excise income, as there is in modem times. Hence 
the need for direct taxation, which rankled deeply in the Hebrew heart. Taxes are 
not pleasant to any, but they seem to have been particularly hateful to the anbjeota 
of Dolomon. Even then the believers in Jehovah believed also in a good mar^ 
for profit, and when they were to be taxed they complained bitterly. This taxing 
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was partly in actual property and part.lv in their personal service, but in other forms 
it was felt to be greivous. When Solomon was dead, and when his son went to 
Sheohem to be received as king by the ten tribes, they came and said, by their 
deputies : " Thy father made our yoke grievous ; no% therefore, make thou the 
** grievous service of thy father, and the yoke which he put upon us, lighter, and 
*'we will serve thee."* Thus of their discontent we are certain, but cannot 
say if it were made manifest during the reign of Solomon. 

The luxuriousness and taxation of the people were not, however, looked upon 
by the chronicler of his reign as constituting Solomon's sins. These sins were in 
going after other Gods. "And it came to pass when Solomon was old, that his 
"wives turned away his heart after other gods, and his heart was not perfect with 
"the Lord his God, as was the heart of David, his father."f The falling below 
the piety of David must have been a fearful fall, seeing that David himself m every 
practical sense was far bebw the ordinary level of piety. But the peculiarity 
observable in this account lies in the fact, that the feolish and despotic reign of 
Solomon was not accounted a sin; had he not gone after Ashtaroth orMilcom, then 
all had been well, for, as it was conceived by the author, sin wore only an 
ecclesiastical appearance. Cruel wrong done to the people— despotising over 
them — was notnine ; for, as the case is here represented, Ueaven only punished the 
wron^ done to itself. And of a piece with this is the after statement tnat, through 
this sm, God resolved to divide Israel. The words are attributed to God, but 
as we feel, very falsely. The account is: "And the Lord was angry with 
" Solomon, because his heart was turned from the Lord God of Israel woo had 
" appeared unto him twice, and had commanded him concerning this thing, that he 
" should not go after other Gods, but he kept not that which the Lord commanded. 
" Wherefore the Lord said unto Solomon, Forasmuch as this is done of thee, aaid 
"thou hast not kept my covenant nor my statutes, which I have commanded thee, 
" I will surely rend the kingdom from thee, and will give it unto thy servant. 
"Nevertheless in thy days I will not do it for David, thy father's, sake, but I 
"will it rend it out of the hand of thy son. Howbeit I will not rend away all the 
"kingdom, but will give one tribe to thy son for David, my servant's sake, and for 
"Jerusalem's sake which I have chosen."! How all this was said we, as usual, 
are not informed. Was it in a dream P Was it in the open day, and the voice 
heard in the air? Orthodox criticism does not trouble itself to ask in what way 
it was said, believing indeed that it is very wicked for any to venture upon such 
questions. But, curiously enough, when the same men come upon passages in the 
ioran where it is set forth that the Lord said, they immediately inquire, ' How did 
' he say it ?' and the Mussulman who declines to furnish an explanation, is accounted 
as a rogue who makes pretences to believing that which he does not believe, or as 
a fool who ' is blinded and deceived by the wicked one.* 

But it matters little to ask how God said all this ; we know He never said it. 
The entire passage contains a foul calumny against the moral government of God. 
He is literally represented as saying to Solomon, ' You have done wrong and deserve 
'punishment, but I will punish your son instead; you should lose the kingdom, but 
*for my servant David's sake you shall not lose it, but I will rend it out of the 
'hand of thy son, at least, part of it, for thy son shaU be allowed to retain part of 
' it.' But now was this punishing Solomon for his sins P Was not this decreeing 
punishment unto the guiltless people, and letting the guilty king escape P Is God 
a respecter os persons P And, moreover, why divide and thus weaken tne kingdom, 
why ruin the nation — the chosen nation — ^because of the sin of the king P Was 
Israel to be ruined because of the bad conduct of a king whom God had given 
them, and that, too, without allowiaff them to exercise any choice in the matter P 
If they had chosen him they would have been responsible, but, according to the 
story, God set him up. Shall we punish and ruin the Canadians, because of the 
errors or sins of a Uovemor whom we have given them by the exercise of our 
absolute authority P Surely not punish the people, but the sinner who had made 
them suffer, as much as he nad insulted the Divinity. Obviously if there were any 

* 1 Kings xii. 4. , f Ibid. xi. 4. t Ibid.xl. 0.13. 
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sin in this case it must be impnted to Jehovah, and consequently the people must 
rather be pitied than condemned as deserving punishment. 

Our commentators are wbollv silent upon these important matters, which are, 
in truth, the very points upon wiiich a measure of lisht should be cast. For is it 
not utterly impossible, consistent with the theory ra a moral government, to be* 
lieve that God would deliberately plan the division, and hence the destruction of 
this people, for any such sin on tlic part of a kin^ Himself had ^ven P Axe 
nations to Him of less value than individuals ? But in good sooth it is useless to 
areue a point when every right-thinking man will at once perceive, that to pro- 
viae the division of Israel, because of the sin of idolatry on the part of Solomon, 
was to inflict a death-punislmient upon Israel for the misfortune of liaving been 
governed by a bad king; and that to put off the punishment until after the death 
of Solomon, was absolutely to provide a puuishment which could not take effect 
until the guilty one was far beyond its reach. Old writers, men trained into 
obedience to the Church and king, were likely enough — because they dared not to 
reason out these points^to be deceived by such statements; but we do not 
believe tiiat God respects kings a whit above subjects. We, who believe that 
He never specially interferes, much less to punish the guiltless, cannot lend our- 
selves to the propagation of a statement so slanderous to the justice of the Eternal, 
and dare not bow our souls in submissive credulity for the benefit of Churches 
who live by enforcing faith in sucSi falsehoods. Neither are we to be turned from 
our criticism by the pious sneerei^ who ask if we know all the secrets of God, and 
are authorised by Him to sav how He would act in every case brought before 
Him^ ! We pretend to no sucq private knowledge, and we equally deny the prcr 
tensions of all others. But although we cannot say how God would act in all 
cases, we can say, as even the orthodox critics do, how He would not act. Wlien 
we read of what God did, as his actions are recorded in the Yedas, the Koran, or 
in the Old Chronicles, we reject the statements, and say, God could not act thii*.. 
Our moral nature rises into rebellion against the assumptions, and hence our denial 
of the stories. And precisely so with the story here related. If asked how God 
should have dealt with Solomon, we should decline to answer, as beyond our 
province. All the facts are not before us, and therefore our judgment would be 
ndlacious. We know not, neither do we care to enquire. But wnen we are iM 
that God being angry with Solomon, resolved to wait until after he was dead, and 
then punish the nation by rending it in twain; we answer at once that the story 
is false. Our moral nature revolts against its injustice, our sense of eternal 
right is insulted, and we say God would not depart so far from the mMi of etemai 
justice as to do this evil thin^; therefore we give it iip as a Gbcl) althou^ ad- 
mitting that, written as it was m the days of gloom and darkness, it is v«ry pro- 
bable the writers believed it to be true, in common with much else which tte 
better knowledge and riper wisdom of a more enlightened time compel all thou^^ 
ful men to reject. The sooner all men learn that these Biblical stories belong to 
the superstitions of the Past, and allow them to pass to their proper place among 
such, the better will it be for humanity. 

{To be eontinued.) 
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WITCHGRAIT AND THE CHUBCH, 

It is customary iu modem times to treat contemptuously the stories told by 
superstitious persons relatjjag. to how they have been bewitched, and how, in 
various forms, " a devil has possessed oue of our neighbours." The majo- 
rity of educated persons feel considerable difficulty in understanding how 
such absurdities can be credited by any human being ; still it is an undeniable 
fact that they are believed by thousands, and equfdly true that the various 
Churches of Christendom, iu the persons of their ministers, laboured their 
hardest to maintain the theory of demoniacal possession as one among *' the 
" many verities necessary to be admitted in order to secure Christian salya- 
" tion.*' If we no longer hang and burn ugly old men and women for the 
crime ot being witches, the fact is to be attributed, not to the influence of the 
Churches, but to the spread of clearer and more scientific ideas relating to the 
actual phenomena of the uuivei-se — ^ideas which were originally promulgated 
by men who were accursed by the Churches, and which have triumphed despite 
the severest censures of ecclesiastical authority. 

It is only through being totally ignorant of the facts, that any man can 
speak of the Chiurch as having assisted to prevent the continuance of witch 
prosecutions. As well might it be said that Sir Bobert Peel and the Pro-* 
tectionists were the authors or willing abettors of the repeal of the odious 
Com Laws. That, as Prime Minister, Sir Bobert did this is well known ; but 
it is equally certain that he did so only after it had been demonstrated to be 
impossible with saf(Ay to pursue any other course. It was unwillingly done, 
and never would have been accomplished but for the resolution of a party 
acting entirely independent of the Government. And it is precisely the same 
with the Church and these prosecutions. It abandoned them, but not until 
the common sense of the most influential and best men in the country had 
protested against them, and had refused to be any longer outraged by sifch 
proceedings. While it was possible, consistent with safety, they were con- 
tinued ; Still we do no^ say that they who persisted in urging them on were 
consdasisly wrong, for the opposite is our conviction. But if they were not 
criminal they were incompetent, and, evidently they had not sought very ear- 
nestly after the tratb. When by others the tmth was discovered, then, 
instead of examining it, they denounced without inquiring, and anathematiied 
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without being able to assign a single reliable reason. So that, although we 
admit they believed themselves to be right, we still maintain that they were 
morally guilty, because they did not take such steps as would have led them 
to perceive the error of their ways. 

Had it uot begn* for the clergy the feajful sacrifice of life caused through- 
out Europe during this terrible mania would never have occurred. It was the' 
leadmg clerics who impressed the belief upon the common mind. Tatian says 
that " Demons are the founders of idolatry, and to satisfy their pride they 
*' allow themselves to be worshipped by their heathen followers as if they were 
" Gods;" * and according to him they worked all manner of evil through tak- 
ing possession of their unhappy victims. Clement declared them to be the 
supporters of all magical arts ; and according to Tertullian " through their 
" fine organisation they were enabled to act equally upon the body and the 
" soul." The latter author maintained the doctrine of exorcism, and taught 
how, by means of the cross, the demon could be expelled. Theodoret relates 
that the Bishop of Syria, Marcellus, with the help of the Mayor^ endeavoured 
to destroy with fire a temple of Jupiter, but " was prevented by a great black 
" devil," which put out the flame. Eventually the bishop put a cask of water 
upon the high aliar, and when he had oifered up prayers, and made the sign 
of the cross, the water burnt like oil, and the idol temple was utterly de- 
stroyed.! Gregory of Tours relates that during some of the festivals " de- 
" moniacs appeared in the churches raving, so that they terrified the oongrega- 
** tions, and broke the lamps, but as soon as the consecrated oil feU upon them 
^* the demons departed out of them and they became themselves again.'' J 

The theory they acted upon was this, that there were thousands, ot eren 
millions, of evil spirits, demons, who acted under the dii'ection of wizards and 
witches in taking possession of innocent persons, thereby causing them to 
suffer variously, as fearfully diseased, or to commit the most heinous erimes, 
and do such things as wrung tears from the eyes of all good spirits. These 
demons were held to be impalpable to the sight of all save those who had 
entered into the unholy league, and to be the absolute slaves of those who 
had done so. In the celebrated Wa^bois case this fact was clearly brought 
out. In that case Joan Throgmorton happened to pass the cottage of ** old 
" mother Samuel," who was sitting at her door knitting. She was old and 
ugly, and when Joan, a nervous imaginative giii, looked at her, she fdt, or 
fancied " she felt, sudden pains in her limbs," and concluded that she had 
been bewitched. Her brothers and sisters, parents, and a few neighbours, 
entered into the case, and believed that they also were sufferers. Upon one 
occasion they attacked the old woman, and having pricked her most brutally, 
" Lady Cromwell tore a handfiii of hair from her head " which she gave to 
Mrs. Throgmorton as a specific against all the spells of witchcraft. 

The poor old woman bitterly cursed her tormentors, and it happened that 
on several occasions after this attack /* Lady Cromwell dreamt d the witoh 
" and an old black cat," and died " exactly " fifteen months after the day of 
torment and cursing. This was looked upon as furnishing proof positive of 
Mother Samuel's guHt. She was apprehended and tortured* and natoiailj 
enough induced to say anything in order to escape torment. It was demanded 
. .that she should exorcise the demon she had caused to take possession of Joan; 
and she complied, saying: " As I am a witch and the causer of Lady Cromirdl's 
''death, I charge thee, fiend, to come out of her! '- This done, the poor old 
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woman '* confessed '' that her husband and daughter were leagued with her 
in witchcraft, and the result was that all three were tried at Huntingdon and 
executed. 

The gr^at mass of Englishmen believed in their guilt, neither can the fact 
be wondered at when it is remembered that the most learned prelates main" 
tained that the land was full of wizards, witches, and demons. Bishop 
Jew(dl generally concluded his services before Queen Elizabeth with praying 
that she might be preserved from unholy spells. In 1598 he said, " It may 
" please your Grace to understand that witches and sorcerers within these last 
" four years are marvellously increased within this your Grace's realm. Your 
" Grace's subjects pine away even unto the death; their colour fadeth— their 
" flesh rotteth — ^their speech is benumbed — their senses are bereft ! I pray 
" Groi they may never practise farther than upon the subject." * 

It has been boasted that in England this witch mania was less powerful 
than in other countries; and there is truth in the boast, although even here no 
less than 40,000 persons were put to death for this imaginary mme during 
the seventeenth century. On the Continent the butcheries were far more 
numerous. In the city of Geneva above 500 persons were burnt in two years, , 
and in Como, in 1524, above 1000 suffered death in the same manner, One 
Inquisitor, Bemegius, took credit to himself for that, during fifteen years he . 
had convicted and sent 900 to the fire. Springer, in Germany, sent 500 to 
the flames in one year, and for many years he was engaged in i^scovering and 
dooming new victims. 

. In modem times the would-be leaders of the people have discovered thai, 
th^ "period of the end draweth nigh ; " one of the proofe of which they 
say^ " Bes in the spread of infidelity." Such men are sure to find proof, ot. 
to imagine it, if tney have anjr opinion to support. In the Dark Ages the 
proof of the times of Antichnst being nigh was supposed to lie in the spread 
of witchcraft. Florimund says; "AH who have afforded us signs of. thft. 
" coming Antichrist agree that the increase of sorcery and witchcraft is .to- 
" distinguish the melancholy period of his advent ; and was ever any age. 
"afflicted as ours is? The seats destined for criminals -in our courts of 
"justice are blackened with persons accused of this crime, and there are not 
"judges enough to try them. Our dungeons are gorged with them. No 
" day passes that we do not render our tribunals bk^dy by the dooms which. 
" W4^ pronounce, or in which we do not return to our homes discountenanced: 
"and. terrified at the horrible confessions which we have heard. And the: 
" devil is accounted so good a master, that we cannot conunit so great a 
" number of his slaves to the flames, but what there shall arise from their 
" ashes a sufficient number to supply their places." 

That was not always the case, for it sometimes happ^n^ that/^ll^ vil- 
lages and districts were depopulated. In the early part of the thirteenth 
century there was a considerable body of people known as the Stedingers, who 
inbabi^d the countiy districts from the Weser to the Zuj^nee, who haS3 
mteit^ned free institutions. They admitted the supremacy ^eithear of biih^ 
i)or aoUeSi.bnt managed tlflir own affaiia by the aid of elected deputiti, ww 
TOled tcaet Aod attei^d to all matten of national impottanoB. The^ wer*^^ 
hirtefol in tiie eyes of their ckrical superiors, wh^ <20uld not tamely itiVtnitid^ 
s^rli^liody of freemen condoot' their owpr affairs without the aid e^^^^; 
bishop or noble. Various means of an infamously oppressive, character were 
vainly resorted to £(Hr their irednotion^o. a pc^ but having 
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enjoyed freedom tbey fought bravely in its defence. It was at length found 
necessary to denounce them as wizards, as children of the devil, so that all 
Europe should be induced to take up arms against them, and by this means 
they were destroyed. 

The Pope was appealed to, and he issued his exhortation to all Europe to 
take up arms against them. In his letters he said : '' The Stedingers, seduced 
" by the devil, have abjured all the laws of God and man, slandered the 
*• Church, insulted the holy sacraments, consulted witches to raise evil spirits, 
" shed blood like water, taken the lives of priests, and concocted an infernal 
" scheme to propagate the worship of the devil, whom they adore under the 
** name of Asmodi. The devil appears to them in diflferent shapes— some- 
« times as a goose or a duck, and at others in the figure of a pale black-eyed 
" youth, with a melancholy aspect, whose embrace fills their hearts with eter- 
" nal hatred against the holy Church of Christ. This devil presides at their 
" sabbaths, when they all kiss him and dance around him. He then enve* 
" lopes them in total darkness, and they all, male and female, give themselves 
" up to the grossest and most disgusting debauchery."* 

The result was that an anny of " forty thousand crusaders " marched 
against them, against which they could only oppose ten thousand. The 
battle, fought at Altenesch, a.d. 1234, Avas fierce, but it ended disastrously 
for the Stedingers, who left above eight thousand dead upon the field.f After 
the battle the villages were handed over to the noble crusaders^who, in the 
name of God, slew all the inhabitants, old and young, male and female, and 
then " gave God thanks for the victory." Thus, under the charge of demon- 
ism, these free men were slain, and it was under the same chai*ge that the once 
mighty Knights Templars fell. Philip of Prance urged that charge against 
them, and rejoiced on one occasion when seventy of their number were roasted 
by a slow fire outside of Paris. When the Beformation commenced this 
charge was frequently preferred, in order to get rid of those who had forsaken 
the Church. Scores of thousands of Protestants were burnt as wizards and 
witches ; but in their turn they measured out the same to the Catholics. 
Thus, the belief in demons was employed by men of all sects, in order to get 
rid of their enemies, and equally so in order to blot out civil freedom. They 
spread the mantle of fear over all, and what we have to marvel at is this, that 
while there was so much to deter them, our ancestors should have been brave 
enough to do battle vdih an enemy so strongly entrenched and so unscrupu- 
lous. Their valour and spirit of self-sacrifice has no fair parallel in ancient 
history, and none will be furnished in the modern days of enlightenment. 

P. W. P. 



• CHARACTEEISTICS OP THE KEEOEMATION^— XT, 

ST. FBAKOIS OF ASSISSI. 

Of all the Saints of the Bomish Calendar, there is none whose memory 
remains more vividly impressed upon the common mind of those countries 
Where the ancient faith is still generally confessed, or more noteworthy as 
having left his mark upon the world, than St. Prancis of Assissi, the founder 
of the Order of Franciscan Mendicants. In judging him, it is necessary to 
guard a^inst starting with any foregone conclusion by reason of his hnvias 
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attained the very equivocal honour of canonization, and to remember that a man 
may have a large mixture of fanaticism in the nature of hira, and yet be^some- 
thing more thanit mere fanatic ; may be an abnormal man, without being a mad- 
man ; a *' saint/' yet not a rogue ; a monkish mendicant, and yet a good 
man. Born in Assissi, in the year 1182, the son of a wealthy merchant 
there, Peter Bernadone by name, he was early in life led by religious enthu- 
siasm to relinquish the immense inheritance which his father had spent a 
lifetime in amassing ; renouncing all worldly wealth, to his father's great dis- 
gust, he embraced poverty in her most abject form, and determined to live by 
mendicancy. In doing this he had a purpose to fulfil, from which nor fear 
of father, nor love of mother, nor reproaches of friends, nor jibes nor sneers, 
nor insults of divers kinds, which he had to suffer, could cause him to swerve. 
There was within him an iron will which nought could conquer ; but there 
was a tender conscience, a depth of love, and a capacity of self-sacrifice, 
seldom, perhaps never, equalled, in which lay the secret of his action. 

Young Francis Bernadone had, from the comfort and luxury of his father's 
dwelling, looked forth upon the dirt and squalor, the misery and wretched- 
ness, of the veiy poor in the cities and towns of his time ; he had seen, or 
fancied he had seen, that they no longer believed in the Church, whose 
ministers were too lofty to visit them, and whose luxury and wealth seemed to 
place a bar between them and these poor ones. It must be remembered, in 
order that we may understand the position of the poorer classes amongst 
those who dwelt in the cities of that age, that, while the country was allotted 
into parishes, and pastors found subsistence from the living attached to their 
office, in the towns, which had but lately grown up, this was not the case. 
The town-guilds and trade societies had their chaplains, but the class 
who belonged to no guilds was left immersed in poverty and filth ; no kind 
word was spoken to them, and they were without those consolations which, 
reasonably or unreasonably, men find in religion. And Francis asked himself. 
Is this right ? He looked, too, and saw thousands of miserable lepers, outcast 
and excommunicate ; no one to assist their distress, punished for approaching 
the habitations of men, and literally treated worse than dogs, because they 
were diseased ; and again Francis asked. Is this the charity Christ taught ? 
^ The idea then took possession of him, that if he divested himself of his 
wealth, and went amongst these outcast wretched ones, as one of themselves, 
h% might be able, by kindly word and deed, to do somewhat for them. It 
was not, however, without a natural abhorrence that Francis undertook this 
work ; but, having arrived at the conclusion that it was nght that it should 
be done, his will was strong enough to carry him through in doing it. One 
day he met a leper, and feeling a natural disgust, we are told that he schooled 
himself by kissing the wounds. Fanaticism and folly ! cry some. Perhaps 
so, but something more. The monkish chroniclers tell of how the man was 
made whole by that kiss. *' Whether shall we most admire the miraculous 
'* power, or the courageous humility of that kiss P " asks Bonavjentura. True. 
The moral miracle of the kiss is gi-eater than the fabled miracle of the cure, 
even though it were a reality, and no fable. . 

Yes 1 St. Francis undertook to do a work that the Church had failed to 
do. The Church had been seeking after riches, its bishops and its priests 
were lapped in luxury ; the great idea of Hildebrand had been travestied in 
the creation of a Church powerful for evil, not as he would have ht^d it — 
powerful for good. The Crusades had been preached in the interests of 
Priestcraft, and bad produced resijdts far other than the Church had antioi- 
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pated-^-had roused the intelligence of Europe, and set it in opposition, to the 
dhurch ; had set men thinking, and, as a consequence, asking strange ques- 
tions. It was at this juncture that the Waldensian and Albigensian heresies 
grew strong, and were met by the attempt, on the part of the Church, to 
crush them out ; Dominic was the first to see that the better wa j to meet the 
advance of heresy would be to preach against it, and create a class of 
preachers who should, in their purity of life and eloquence, riyal the heretic 
piieachers. As yet, however, the idea of creating an Order had not been 
e&tertained by him ; Francis preceded him in the foundation of his Order ; the 
Franciscans dating from 1209, the Dominicans from 1215. 

As the opposers of heresy, Dominic and his order joaturally became the 
great agents of persecution. For Francis and his, a nobler task was open ; 
his idea was not to preach against heresy, but to go into the polluted dens (d 
th^ great cities, and preach a knowledge of God to them who knew Him not 
-—to rescue from their abject misery that portion of mankind which hitherto 
had been neglected. He started single-handed in this work, but soon gained 
several companions ; although it should be understood that the entire scheme 
afterwards worked out by him was gradually formed. Many sneers have been 
passed on Francis, both in his own time and since, by priests and theologians, for 
that he, without any book-learning, without any knowledge o£ theology^ 
should presume to undertake the task of preaching ; perhaps, if those w&o 
sneered had not neglected their duty, he would not have begun a vfvA whidi 
none but himself would do. But to sneerers of that dass kt it ever be aaid» 
and the careers of such men as Francis Bemadone in the mediaeval times, and 
George Fox at a later period, show the saying to be true, that earnestness la the 
true means of success, and that without it the greatest erttditi<m will not avail 
to rouse the sluggish souls of men to a sense of God and duty. The CfauiFehy 
with all its learning, had failed, and now the '' ignorant layman/' Fraseisy was 
to try what he could do. 

It was not long before Francis had econpanions in the w&tk he had voder* 
taken; the first who joined him was Bernard de Qaintavelfoy a Jeil<m« 
townsman of Francis, and a man of wealth and distinction. Led by haa 
admiration of the sublime self-sacrifice of Francis in giving np i^ woidly 
wealth, and devoting himself to the spiritual elevation aiud physieal aaseliofa- 
tion of the wretched and outcast, Bernard determined to asskt bin ki 
his work. " Tell me," said Bernard to Francis, on meeting him after haivii^ 
formed this resolution, '* if a slave should receive &om his master a tveasofe 
" which he finds to be useless to him, what should he do with it P' '* Let 
•* him restore it to his master." " Lo 1 then," said Bernard, ** I render beek 
** to God the earthly goods with which he has enridbed me." ** We will gift 
*' together to church," said Frauds, " md after hearing Mass wewiH asosrtaoi 
•.* H» will." On their way there, Peter of Catania, one of the esatam el the 
Cathedral Church of Assissi joined their eompany. These three (who mnaihe 
looked upon as the first Franciscans) knelt before the altar, tmd then/ paro- 
ceeding after the superstitious manner of the age, went to the MU& to 
inquire of it as to the will of God. Franeis opened it, and read, as the 
answer of the oracle thus consulted : " If ye will be perfect, go and seH afi that 
*' ye have." A remarkable coincidence, if the tale be troe. The detevminationL 
df Bernard was thus confirmed, and Feter was accepted as their oompattm* 
No companionship was perfeet in the Middle Age without a mle, amd for 
the rule the Grospels were again consulted, and, in honour of the " Holy 
•• Trinity," they were opened three time*. The first text read by Fntteis wife 
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tbe same m before : *' If ye will be perfect, go and dell all tkat ve have;" 
again the book is opened, and he reads : '' fake nothing for your journey }'' 
Bad once more opening, he reads : " He that would come after me, let him 
" deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me." " You have heard, my 
" brothers," says Francis, " what must be our rule of life, and the rule of all 
" who join us. Let us obey the Divine command." Bernard and Peter 
accordingly fitted themselves for their vocation by selling all that they bad ; 
and, clothing themselves in a coarse dress, similar to that of Francis, they 
retired with him to a hut on the plain of Bivo Torto. Six centuries have 
fled, bot the work commenced by those three men still survives, as one of 
the elements of life, if not of progress, in the great Christian Common- 
wealth.* 

Once, and once only in their lives, did Francis and Dominic meet; it 
was in Rome, whither they had both bent their steps in order to obtain the written 
approbation of the Pope for their Orders. An attempt was made by the 
Papal party to consolidate the two, and the two enthusiasts met -on that 
business. " My brother, my companion," exclaimed the Spaniard, " let us 
" unite our powers, and nothing shall prevail against us." But this was not 
to be, and it was well ; for the mission and aim of Francis were veiy dif- 
ferent to those of Dominie. We believe them both to have been honesty 
earnest, aaneere men, to the extent of the light which they possessed; but 
beyond this they and their objects had nothing in common. Dominic repre- 
sented the tepressive spirit of the Church, the tendency to hold by the old 
and prevent the success of the new. If he advocated preaching, and estab- 
lished an order of preaching friars, it was solely with a fully expressed deter- 
mination to prevent the spread of heresy, and to preach into the conmioft 
mind a hate of heretics and a fear of the Pope. St. Francis represented a 
spirit which had grown up independent of the Church ; he recalled to life an 
ekment in Christianity which the Church and Theology had long buried out 
of sight— the spirit of love and self-sacrifice ; he had nothing to do with the 
Pope, and preached not so much the Papal idea, as the duty of brotherly love 
and Christian charity. Both Dominic and Francis would have died to save 
a heretic from damnation ; but Dominic would have burned him first, while 
Francis would have poured burning words of love into his ear, and let him 
Mve. Both had the martyr-spirit ; but with Dominic this arose from a logical 
perceptidn of duty, or supposed duty, while with Francis it was the effluence 
of a soul filled with love and charity. The spirit of the two men, and the 
differences in them, may be seen in their careers. While Dominic was preach- 
ing arid burning hefetics in Languedoc, Francis was washing lepers and 
ministering to the spiritual and physical necessities of the poor and outcast 
in Assissi; both were working, as they thought, in the service of religioDi 
and both committed grave mistakes, and took radically false views as to what 
religion is ; but there is this great difference, that while Dominic had seized 
upon a lie, pure and simple, IVancis had a half-truth — one, moreover, which 
his ^e needed to know more than any other. With these vast differences 
between the men, yet having some points of similarity, we understand how it 
was they parted^ with mutual esteem, but imable to work together. 

though a Eomish Saint, Francis of Assissi must be regarded in the light 
of a !feeformer. He taught his age a noble truth, which it needed very 
mnch to leatn. The pride of the hierarchy had created a great giilf between 
the Church and the common people ; as a consequence, a spirit c6riiplet% 

* Stephens's £cole8. Biographied. Sf. Prancis. 
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anti-sacerdotal had spread itself abroad in the cities of ^Europe, where yarious 
influences had contrrouted to make people think, and, therefore, unwilling to 
submit with that auiet resignation to the tyranny of the priest, which had 
been displayed in the earlier times. The cruel spirit of feudalism, too, was 
still active, and the miseries under which the "lower classes" groaned met with 
but little sympathy from the rich and powerful. Men perished of starvation 
by hundreds, and none heeded ; the plague struck down its thousands, and 
none cared but to escape the contagion ; leprosy pursued its fearful ravages 
among the poor and ill-fed, the Church excommunicated them, and the people 
cursed them. Poverty-stricken and diseased, the purlieus of the great cities 
were filled with these wretched multitudes, to whom life was a nightmare and 
death a relief, and no word of comfort, no sign of sympathy, reached them ; 
while the priests of the Church fattened in their luxury, and the rich revelled 
in their wealth. A deep-seated hate of the hierarchy, finding its expression 
in the spread of heresies the main characteristic of which was an anti-sacer- 
dotal spirit, and an ecjually deep-seated hate of the rich and powerful, after- 
wards to find expression in revolts of the peasantry, in the Jacquerie, and 
other ways, existed among the people. The Church sought to put this down 
with the strong hand, by Albigensian Crusades and the Inquisition, and par- 
tially succeeded. But Francis saw a deeper truth, and taught his age that 
Christianity demanded love and self-sacrifice ; he and his companions went 
among the wretched and the outcast, and offered them sympathy and help. 
That he did this in the interests of the Church in no way detracts from his 
merit ; nor is he, therefore, the less entitled to the name of a Eeformer. 

St. Francis taught the religion of self-sacrifice, and did for his age much 
the same thing as Wesley and Whitfield did for England a century ago— 
that is, he raised the down-trodden, brutalised portion of humanity to a sense 
of their position as human beings, taught the outcast and degraded that they 
had souls, and were men and brothers. But he did more than that, he taught 
thousands of the rich and powerful that it was their duty to help these their 
wretched fellow-men ; and obtained the sanction of the Head of the Church 
to a movement which, but for that sanction, would have become a more wide- 
spread and dangerous heresy than any which preceded it. True, he for a time 
strengthened the Papacy by this means ; but is that a thing to be regretted ? 
We think not, considering what must have been the result of continuing a 
contest such as that which had saturated the fair plains of Languedoc with 
human blood. The Church was yet too powerful to be crushed ; and St. 
Francis seems to us to have done good service to humanity in bringing within 
the pale of the Church a movement which was one of progress. His work 
was closely related to the Eeformation ; and if he served the Church, he 
served mankind also. 

JA8. L. GOODING. 



THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SAKYA (BUDBHA). 

§ 2. — EAKLY LIFE OF SAKYA. 

1?HB Buddha of whom it is our present purpose to speak was bom near Lucknow 
m the year 623 B.C., and was the son of the Rajah, or petty king, of Kapila. 
The Buddhists are profoundly convinced that this was not his first entrance 
upon life; on the contrary, they hold that he had previously moved upon the 
earth as a fly, a rat, a cock, a frog, a dog, a Uorse, and iu other lowly 
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forms.* They believe, also, that he had lived as a thief, an outcast, a beggar, 
an ascetic, and many times as a king. Through aU these forms of being he 
had passed, because of his resolve to become the highest in the world of 
wisdom; but this birth as Buddha was to be the last before attaining 
to supreme blessedness (Nirvana). 

The believers maintain that, of his own free will, he descended from 
heaven as a ray of light into the womb of his earthly mother Maya. Thus, 
although he was not the son of a virgin mother, he was supematurally con- 
ceived. The narratives set forth that, instead of being bora in the usual 
manner, he stepped from the side of his mother, and declared himself to be 
the greatest personage upon earth, besides doing many things not here 
describable, which caused all who were acquainted with the facts to believe 
what he said. There were many marvels to mark both his conception and birth.f 
All the solar system testified its joy, because of his conception, by becoming 
supematurally illuminated, and, in consequence of this, thousands of sick 
persons were instantly healed; the blind received their sight, the deaf 
recovered their hearing, and all nature co-operated with man to testify its 
unbounded joy — even the storms were hushed, the big, angry waves lay 
placidly beneath the glorious light, and froi^ the sky itself rich garlands came 
to decorate the jubilant earth. { 

It is not for us to repudiate these marvels; neither can a nation 
that believes so much of the marvellous refiise to examine the evidence 
upon which the Buddhists base their faith. Still, however, there is 
one little objection to rendering unlimited confidence io such wonders, 
which lies in the fact that his relatives and friends did not believe in 
them ; or, at least, if they once believed, they soon forgot them, and in 
the manner of his education acted precisely the same as if nothing of a 
marvellous kind had occurred. They forgot how ** greatly the heavens and 
" the earth trembled at the moment when he was bora ;" foi-got how ** the 
" Gods themselves, and even the demons, homed toward the place to render 
" him services ;" forgot how bountifully from the sky flowers were rained 
down, and the air was filled with perfume so rare that mortal senses had • 
never previously known anything so rich and beautiful ; they forgot how over 
and ai'ound where he was born meteors and falling stars were rained down in 
glorious profusion ; they fwgot the many pious hermits who came from afar 
to render their homage to the new-born child ; they forgot, also, that " the 
" wise Narada, taking the child in his arms as in a cradle, wept when 
" speaking how near was the hour of his own death, but rejoiced loudly when 
" declaring the future greatness of him whom he held in his arms."§ 

Probably the greatest wonder of all lay in the possibility of forgetting so 
many marvels ; but seeing that men generally believe both Joseph and Mary . 
to have forgotten various remarkable occurrences, they will hardly object to 
believing this. Yet, although forgotten by them, they have been recorded in the 
Thibetian Sacred Books for the benefit of all ages. In the same books we 
read that, when the wonderful boy was but young, he had acquired all the 
knowledge the wisest were capable of conveying, and so far outstripped 
all his competitors that they had no chance of becoming as wise as he ; in 
the world of knowledge he had become a master, as by birth he was made 
one in the world of power. Friends pressed him to marry, and the beautiful 

* Hsrdy, pp. 90-100. -f Foe-koue-ki. 320.228. 

I Upbam't Sacred Books, tol. iii. p. 144 ; Cosma Korosi, Life of Sakya; Asiat, Bet^arohes, toI.xx^ 
t Ablatio Besearobes, toV 3(x, pp. S3M19. 
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Gossa was chosen to be his bride. '< She was all tkai could b6 wi^lied for iff 
'^ a wife/' and when children oame to bless and make their Hnion dftneatg 
people looked on and said. Behold the happy ones ! They had all that 
Eastern life could hope for, all the bounty that it yields, and as, according to 
the course of nature, it seemed certain that in a few years Sakya would 
n^Duntthe throne of his father, his lot seemed to be the most blissful and 
prosperous it was possible for any human being to conceive. 

Thus, then, this future teac^r was educated, married, called a father; 
and, so far as Eastern life was concerned, was supplied with all th&t the eye 
could wander after, all that the heart eould desire. Beauty and plenty smiled 
upon him, and, as we have said, it seemed to all outside that no oonditioii of 
life^ no prospect of the future, <»uld be more desirable than his. But not so 
did it seem unto himself. The world was not unto him the mere hotel that 
it appeared unto others. He had been married i^ome years, and neither 
found nor hinted of cause to complain of his beautiful Gossa i but, although 
it was unuttered, she found abundant cavtse for sorrow. Her lord was not 
well — ^yet who eoi^d say that he was iU ? He was evidently ill within. His 
bosom's lord sat not lightly on its throne. All without was eheerful, but all 
within was dark and tioublous. There was sonething preying upon his inner 
life, so that he could not be gay — to spend a few hours, as aforetime, in 
gaiety and gladness, seemed to have become utterly impossible to him ; he 
could not enter with spirit into either the sports or general sensual delights 
of his equals. When opportunity offered, he stole away from the court and 
wandered alon^, pondering upon the mysteries of Nature, with her ever-weanr- 
ing, ever-consuming forces. Unto him the question came, Why are all things so 
beautiful, and peaceful, and good? — ^then, looking unto hiiAself, he asked 
whftrein he was superior to his slaves — what he had done whereby to merit 
so much honour — ^wherein greater, that he should be set up by the heavens 
as the master of many superior to himself. 

Such questions, when once they rise, must be well answered; for, if 
they remain unnoticed, then, indeed, nothing can prosper with the inquirer, 
ii^ho will sink back into animalism and nothingness. In a practical way, and 
assisted by the accidents of Kfe, these queries were resolved. Upon one 
occasion, mounted in his chariot, drawn by four white steeds, the pnnce was 
coixrsii^ his way to the pleasure-gardens, where, as usual, he intended to pass 
a few meditative hours. This day, however, he was checked in his course, on 
perceiving an old, decrepid, grey-headed, and toothless man; tottering feeMy 
along with a staff. That he had seen old men — wom-otit old men, before, 
none can doubt; but nevei* so closely with the mental eye as to realise the 
lesson th^ teach. The sigM that day so impressed him that he stayed to 
converse with the wanderer, and was fully satisfied, ete the brief chat h^ 
closed^ that " man must decay." This was the trppermost idea. Ho^evef 
8ti«ong, hale, and Kghtsome, born into poverty or bom into wealth, thew i# th^ 
one Me for aU — decay is allotted unto us all, vhttd from its pdwer iheie id no 
escape. Why, then^ care so tfiuch for the world, When we must fall into the' 
sere and yellow leaf, and moTe as snails, where once we moved with theffeet- 
ncBs of the mountain roe ? True, indeed, that stich at matter 5i trite, buf 
here is a man who will extract somewhat from it — who wiU go info its \ety 
heart, and try if there be any release, or any power, through the mi^, of 
rismg superior to the evil. Say there is none — say that to this we are all 
born ; still, by mastering it in thought, this man will extract the sting from 
it in act, and will no lottget fear its coming-^ will no more view it as an evil. 
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Unto him this evil becomes powerless directly he knows its true measure ; 
for only upon the unprepared do these natural evils operate as calamities. 
Another day he goes out, and, behold t as he neared the pleasm'e-garden, his 
train came upon a poor and helpless one, who was nearly exhausted by thie 
power of a burning fever. The man was lean and squalid ; there was no sign 
of hope or comfort about him ; and when the prince inquired about the cans? 
of what he saw, he was answered and informed, by way of relieving him from 
painful emotion, that the sickness was common — was, in Hact, nothing more 
than one of the calamities to which mortals, by their nature, are exposed. 
Such answers are commonly considered satisfactory by dull use-and-wont 
men, by all who look merely to the exterior, never into the heart of things, 
There were millions of men who saw their fellow-creatures disfigured and aJain 
by means of the small-pox, without even dreaming of its being their duty ta 
take up arms against it. The calamity had operated for ag^s, therefore ]4 
was still to operate j they had not created, wherefore should they seek to 
conquer it ? Such were the thoughts of thousands, if ever they thought upon 
the subject. But eventually a Jenner looked upon the calamity, and resdved 
to become its master. He devoted himself to that particular field of battle^ 
and gained his victory ; leaving, however, thousands of fields whereon others 
may gain quite as glorious a triumph as he gained. 

But Sakya was not a Jenner ; he could not grasp a fever, and slay it froiri 
the face of the earth ; still he could not passively turn irom the smitteft one^ 
content to say, '' Such is the com'se of nature I" To his followers he said : 
'* Let us return speedily, for what wise man can rejoice in his health, when he 
*' has before him the spectre of coming disease?"* Probably Sakya may 
eventually discover that the wdse mau will, and should, " rejoice in hi« 
" health;" and we cannot join the bilious theologians who select this passage 
as furnishing a proof that " he was fast becoming an Atheist." They have 
never asked such questions, and, consequently, they have no independent Hfe# 
Other men have drawn up a map of the road upon which the inquirer is io 
travel when such difficulties come before him ; and, by means of hedges 
of faith and guide;-post articles, they have shown the way out of all such mazy 
questionings. The great evil, however, connected with their plan lies in the 
fact of every man losing his freedom who emerges aecording to their method. 
He eomes out shorn of his locks, and not stronger, as he should do. Perhaps 
the beat that can happen to a man under such circumstances is, that he shall 
have neither map nor guide, but just be left to find bis own way out in the 
best trim and manner he can. 

This seems to have been the fortune of Sakya, who could not yet solve the 
problem ; who eould only meditate upon it, and try to solve it, whidi is the 
next Messed eondition to that of knowing all things. For, after all, this is 
not merely a world fw eating and drinking, as so many ima^ne ; neither itf 
it a j^e in whieh> after certain mechanical methods, a man is to get the sot^ 
of him " Slaved/' Bightly viewed, it is a sphere in which we are to h«ve oar 
eyes op^ed and our powers of working fairly brought out. Aim! he wk<y 
can look upoa the trembling old, or the fever-smitten youngy as beki|g bo<^SF 
to be ready enigmas to be solved, has, at least, become conscio«9 oi a eertaiti 
dignity of life, which will preserve him from descending tower in the senile of ' 
eauslence.— For the present, we shall leave Sakya busy trying to solve the 
mystery of sickness, and the foUy of rejoicing in health. 

P. W. P; 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 

The least teachable of men are those who are the most profoundly con- 
vinced of their own exceeding wisdom. There is no hope of progress for 
those who have already arrived at the conclusion, that they have reached the 
goal after which other men are striving. Look where we will, whether into the 
great arena of history, or into the circle of our everyday acquaintance, it will 
be found that a conceited over-estimate of self is an ever-present accompani- 
ment of ignorance, and its proximate cause. The nations which have 
estimated their own knowledge and power the highest have been those who 
have done the least for humanity. The men whom we all meet, who know 
everything, who have nothing to leaiD, are those whose opinions are the least 
worthy of attention, and who never do aught towards forwarding any great 
work in the world. Such nations have always the soonest declined ; and such 
men are ever those who fall into contempt. Conceit never ends in aught but 
grief to the conceited ; and the experience of all who know much of history, 
or of the worid around them, furnishes a practical commentary on the saying, 
that he who exalteth himself shall be abased. 

To perceive our ignorance, not to over-estimate our knowledge, is the 
highest wisdom, and the only possible road to iruth. It is not until man 
sees his wants that he proceeds to make efforts to supply them. Not until 
he is fully alive to the fact, that there is much he knows not and yet may 
know, does he earnestly strive after a higher knowledge. ** Know thy own ig- 
*'norattce," was the >vise maxim of the philosopher of old, "for until then 
** wisdom is not for thee." And this, which is so great a necessity, is also 
one of the most difficult things for man to do. Man is naturally egotistic, 
and ready to believe he knows all. It is so easy to lay the flattering 
unction to one's soul, thatHruth is already ours, and that to lay out oar 
strength in a further search would be a waste of labour. It often takes a 
man a lifetime to learn how great is his ignorance ; and thousands pass away 
without ever learning this — content to accept at second-hand othpr mens' 
theories of life and of the imiverse, to be, in short, second editions — ^not 
revised and corrected even — of their fathei-s before them. Alas ! for them, and 
alas ! for those among whom they live. They never know what it is to truly 
live, and remain in the world di\agchains on the wheels of progress, blots in 
creation, faithless to themselves, and stumbling blocks to other men. 

What is tnie in this respect, of not perceiving their own ignorance, and 
consequently accepting error as truth, in the case of individuals, is no less true 
of the race. As it frequently takes a lifetime to learn the first step towards 
wisdom, so it took humanity thousands of years to learn, not truth and 
wisdom, but the only possible road to it. For thousands of years men went 
on assuming that their crude speculations, their imaginative theories, 
represented the facts of the Universe ; that they knew all about the forces of 
Nature, and the modes of procedure by which the various phenomena in the 
world around them were produced ; and, during all those thousands of years, 
no progress was made —none was possible. Down even to within three 
centuries of this present time men continued to repeat, and repeat as scientific 
truth, the mere imaginings of the men of old. The dicta of Aristotle were 
looked upon not as things to be questioned and to be proven, but things 
which must be accepted with unquestioning reverence. The truth had been 
diaoovered already, all possible wisdom belonged to men i and it was no le89 
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foolish than rash to attempt to learn anything more, or to doubt the truth of 
what was taught. And so humanity remained unprogressive and supci*stitious ; 
for what is superstition but the acceptance of error in the place of truth ? 

How, then, was all this altered ? By the advent of men who dared to 
doubt, who refused to accept that as truth which they had not proven for 
themselves. The chief and representative man among these was Bacon, from 
the publication of whose " Novum Organon " we date all our scientific 
progress. And what was this " Novum Organon," what this new method ? 
Simply this. To inquire. The new philosophy simply said to men : Deeming your- 
selves ignorant, go forth and gather facts ; throw by your old theories, your 
imaging wisdom, and reverently question Nature as men knowing not, but 
wishful to learn and know. It was done, and the progress made during the 
last three centuries is the mighty result. And if we ask why men have 
progressed so wonderfully iu knowledge since Bacon's time, we find the 
answer in the fact that they then for the first time began to admit their 
ignorance. And the fact stands as a mighty teaching for all future time, no 
less than for every man in the present time, that since that admission more 
knowledge is gained daily than was possible in the lapse of thousands of 
years before. 

There is, however, one sphere of thought into which as yet the method of 
Bacon has not penetrated — that of Eeligion ; and whercj by consequence, 
superstition sits enthroned, and progress is looked upon as impossible. 
Theology, which pretends to be the science of religious truth, is ever at a 
standstiU. The ignorance of a thousand yeai's ago is paraded as the wisdom 
of to-day ; and dogmatic assertion is made to stand in the place of proven 
truth. The theologian inverts the true process of thought. He begins, not 
by confessing his ignorance, but by asserting that he possesses the entire 
truth, knows all that can be known. Inquiry he treats not only as useless, 
but as absolutely wicked ; because to assert the necessity of inquiry is to 
throw a doubt upon his assertion that he already knows all. * The scientific 
method and the theological, are, therefore, at war. The scientific man says : 
I am ignorant of much, that which I have asserted as true 1 have rigorously 
proved to be true, I ask no man to accept what I say without inquiry ; if a 
man doubt my propositions, I see in that only the necessity for further search 
and closer analysis, for the doubter may indeed be wiser than I. How 
different is the position taken by the theologian ! He says : I speak with 
authority, what I say must be accepted without proof, for its truth is 
guaranteed by revelation from God Himself; if a man doubt my propositions 
he flies in the face of Heaven, and is deserving of damnation. And iso it is 
that, in relation to religious tmth, we are now just where our fathers were a 
thousand years ago; while, scientifically, we have been making untold 
progress. Eeligiously, we are beggared, while, in matters of scientific inquiry, 
we are ever becoming richer. Wise scientifically, we are religiously ignorant ; 
our science and our theology are ever at war with each other. 

Until this war ceases there is no hope of religious progress among our 
people. , Our aim in this journal, and wherever and in whatever form we, as 
religions Beformers, are at work, is to impress this truth upon the minds of 
men ; to point out and enforce this truth, that, until the same method is pur- 
sued in searehing out the truth in matters of religion that has been followed 
with so much success in the world of science, religion and science must be at 
war. And what is involved in this ? First and foremost, it too frequently 
leads men to look with contempt upon religion. Suppose some man, or set 
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of me0, were to arise amongst us, and undertake to teaoli as truth the astro- 
logfe^ and alchemical follies which were believed so piously five hundre4 
years ago, what would be the feeling of those who had learned the well- 
proven facts of astronomy and chemistry ? Would it not be that of contempt ? 
And yet this is the veiy thing which is being done in the churches and chapels 
of the present day. They teach as religious truth things which science has 
disproved, and the natural and necessary result is that thousands look with 
contempt upon the teaching; or do, what is worse, palter with their con*^ 
sciences, become untrue to themselves, and, by a species of mental jugglmg, 
contrive to make themselves believe, or; at least, not openly to question, as 
religious truths, things which they know to be scientifically false. The man 
who does this, whether he knows it or not, and whether or not so called by 
the world, is a practical atheist ; for such a man assumes, if he do not assert, 
that God is a Being capable of deceiving His creatures, and of requiring them 
to believe on the one hand what on the other he compels them to deny. The 
Churches have raised a howl over this as an age of doubt, and not without 
reason. It is an age of doubt, and they are mainly responsible for its being 
such. It would be better, however, if they would look at the practical 
atheism within themselves, rather than at the doubt without. We hail the 
doubt as the sign of progress, for out of doubt comes inquiry. The thing which, 
is hopelesd is that practical atheism which consents to accept a lie as God^s 
truth. It is that, and not doubt, which stands in the way of religious prp^ 
gress; it is that which the Churches teach as religion j and it is that which, 
tf not rooted out, will end in the spiritual death of this English people. 

JAS. L. GOODING. . 
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{Concluded frm p. "iU.) 
X i^PUpiAZP «|i4)geiher the ii<»tement, that God saade Sokmon wise tbov«: 
ajl Qtlier ipen, for, as his conduct showed, he wa&- ignorant of tha (sommon^et pijut. 
^\^ of ^004 government. He opened a la,rge trade, but by this hi^ peofib we^. 
neither improved nor enriched. ' He retained that trade in his own han49, mi 
heavily tax.ed the commodities he supplied, so that by means of his profits he was 
enabled to live in luxury. This was to exhibit selfishness as a man, and foUy as a 
Mngi for as a king, desiring his people to grow, he would have tried to clear away- 
all tne ttumbling-faloeks on the path of commeroe, looking to his own profit it(ih^' 
as tiio outcome of their sueoess than aa the result of 4£eir being impovfirishedL 
Biitji is pleaded on Us behalf that he waiB unaoquaintdd with those laws ftf 40Si^' 
meiae wmoh are npw reooflmi8ed-<r*that all monarchs of ^ his time were .fiquaUjr/ 
ignorant uppwi the point-r-and that he only did what they did, and fpUqwed. On^^til- 
usages. This latter maybe confidently denied, because, as wev^ow, commrce. 




hid tha ^dom Mm heaven thiit is spoken of? If he were no wiser than ik% wi^' 
it ii hairdio Bft0 hfinr he ooold faava rmived the precious ^, is it ftir to baiMl 
•tent Ilk 9imrior wiadom, end then* iii 4ii«der to d^end his r^n ^m^tke^^biHfi: 
^1 :/^9Vt9 »tt Mk W^ the ignoranfia of othfr«f Sut: ev^n .in othay i»ali«r»- 
tJ^ sme &ct ia seen. . Wp are told that "he trained the Helire^B: peonlf to Igf^ 
'*.^e beautiful, ^d ini^i&ted them into the secret of gplendour/' .Pid thk^]|ia)^|^?«* 
wi^ it oalouiatect to make— Israel strong ? tHien he made ''silver to be as stohcfsV 



ff aad cedar 'Wood to be as the ByoMnores of the vaUey/' when, he coUeeM way, 
aad blue robes, and all kinds of costly things, and made them to be oommon in tiae 
ii«w city of Dayid, did he thereby strengthen the people and do something tow«i4s 
bnildin^ them up into a noble nation P All history declares the contrary, (at it 
shows that he wno will befriend and wisely goyern a people, will labour to trai& 
them into habits of industry and frugality, and will avoid all show and glitter, lest, 
peradventure, the people be led after the tawdry and Tain, instead of pursuing the 
substantial and the practical. And this was Solomon's error, he was a seasualtst 
in every sense of that term, and sought, with the greediness of the savage, titst 
everythmg in the shape of glitter and colour that pleased the eye ; nor did he ever 
fMy conceive the mission of a king to labour for the nation, to deveh>pe its 
resources, and to find his own happiness in the daily increasing prosperity of the 
objects who bowed under his rule. 

But I would not have it supposed that in thus speaking I deprecate the due 
culture of art as a moral and elevating power. It has been urged by Solomon's 
friends that his works were undertaken in the spirit of art, and, consequently, that 
we must treat him rather as a Pericles than as a Moorish king. But the apology is 
simply absurd. What of art is there in the wild craving for gold and colour 9 
What of art was there either in the temple or the palace P Art, as a power to 
refine and elevate, is one of the greatest at the disposal of miui. But to b6 used 
as a power operating in this direction, it must present itsetf in beauttful le^ms, 
in simple dignity, and in ever-glorious countenances. The man who paints a noble 
scene, preaches therein an ennobling sermon ; and he who shapes from rude stone 
the idmost breathing ima^e of some god-like man, clothing the form with am*- 
plicity, the brow with intellect, and the countenance with majesty, thereby renders 
essential service to mankind bv embodying the possibilities of humanity, and. 
showinff us in mute forms, which yet speak, how the ideal may be transformed isto' 
^ real. True, as many urge, we need culture in order to comprehend i^ deepest 
mysteries of art, but the work of the artist preaches Sermons to untutored souls 
long before they win the knowledge necessary to analyse the spring of this teaehing. 
And, indeed, it not unfrequently happens that when that power is gained, the dire6t 
influence of the artist's work is lost, because we begin to dissect before we have 
paused long enough either to enjoy or be instructed. But, indeed, it is absurd to 
speak of Solomon as one who either conceived such ideas, or desired through art 
to elevate his subjects. His notions never went beyond the sensual indulgence of 
the moment, and the glory which has ever been so captivating to the Oriental 
mind. And, through pursuing this with too great eagerness, he was stricken down 
in the midst of sorrow and shame. He died as the fool dieth, and who was there that 
>fent to mourn at his tomb ? The people said to his son, " Thy father made our yoke 
** heavy, and forced us into grievous service ;" so evidently tney sorrowed not over 
Jus departure. Who, then, could mourn P He slept with his fathers, and left his 
child to reap the full measure of bitterness from the seeds of evil he had sown. 
David had given to Israel the possibility of national life, but Solomon had poisoned 
that life at the source. He had given luxuriousness, and had cherished sensuality, 
but neither in good laws, in good words,.nor in good example, had he done anything 
whereby the nation could be exalted and made to live. ■ ^ 

Ai)d here a word upon wisdom, and the true nature of this great blessing. The 
ancients spake of it as an endowment, as something bestowed upon man; ttnd ip; 
a^ sense it was understood by the writers of both the "Kings'* and "Chronicles." 
They were decidedly in error, and when we go to Tennyson's " tocksley Hall® 
the truth is made apparent in the one Ime :^ ' 

" Knowledge comes ; but wisdom lingers," 
wherein the right distinction is made between the two, and both are fairlyplaoed. 
Knowledge and Experience, combined with Thought, can alone give birth to Wisdom. 
Knowledge by itself is often a vexation of the spirit, and jiuDart^ neither peace 
nor power. -There are men who Inow nearly aJDllt is possible tbldiow, arid "who yet 
are found to be of little value in life, either as workerrbr tefichers. They are vast 
libraries, and cannot by themselves make their contents fruitful; they wander 
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hither and thither, carrying about the dead things of the past, but cannot inform 
them by thought, or render them vital as illuminators of the present. These men 
know all the noble mechanism of the universe, but not the soul that informs 
it all; and we can only liken them to the camel of the desert that perished through 
thirst, though carryins^ a skin of water upon its back. Then we nave other men, 
called men of experience, who yet are not wise. Of the past they know but little, 
and care less. With them there is nothing like experience. The thing that was ' 
shall be agam ; " so it was yesterday, therefore let us provide for it to-morrow." 
Such men are ever at fault, for reading experience neither by the explanatory light 
of the yesterday, nor the strengthening hope of the morrow, thev remain ever in 
one stay, neither jawing in wisdom nor in peace progressing^. But others there 
are who combine in themselves bolh experience and knowledge of the past, and 
yet are as very children, who cannot be entrusted with aflEairs, imd who know not 
what should be done. Tbey have within tbem no fire of thought. At school 
they were trained to believe a certain round of ideas, to approve a certain number 
of set forms, and to travel onward through life as though active reflection were a 
curse, rather than a blessing. Hence, though knowledge and experience both 
crowd their minds, they arc helpless and poor in the midst of tne sources of 
strength and wealth. For such we have no angiy word, we have only tones of 
sorrow ; they are what they arc mainly through the folly of their a^, which 
mistakes facts for wisdom, and the dry husk of knowledge for the informing 
soul. 

There is anoCher class more fortunate — the really wise. They arc ^ men who 
have gleaned knowledge from various sources, have aocumulatod exfiertence, and 
have made both pass mto the fusing fire of thought, out of which wisdom wiH 
issue as the pure gold, leaving the alloy and dross behind. Wisdom tiius oannot 
exist in any mind which has not been pre-occupied by knowkfige and exprience, 
for it is the child and not the father. Hence we say there are few wi$e ; not 
because there are only a few who have knowledge, or only a few who have expe- 
rience, but because (mly a few think well 9ver and digest the knowledge and expe- 
rience they have accumulated, m order to convert them into pabulum, wiiereby their 
souls may be made strong with true wisdom. Thus, wisdom is as the subtle spirit, 
the concentrated essence of both knowledge and experience, and few are they who 
have the blessing. But it may be ours. It is the child of our own action, and 
cannot be communicated. The road is open unto all, and for all, prinees and the 
poorest of scholars, there is but one road. Travel that road, accdmulate knowledge 
and experience, and all will go well when you pass them through the alembic of 
thought, but dream not that in other ways you can be mads wiM. Think not 
heaven will give wisdom, for heaven, in its mercy, never gifes ready-formed that 
which it has akeady given us power to acMeve. To give wisdom unto him who would 
not pass through tne ordeal, would be to cast perns before swine, and have them 
trodden under foot. For at first we know not the nature of what we aak, and 
should not comprehend it were it given into our possession. A3 we go on in 
pursuit, our eyes are opened, and we daily see more and more of the mystery, 
and become better fitted for its comprehension. As the mind nears real wis- 
dom, it approximates to the Divine. We win victories over the material, and 
in due proportion rise to the supra-sensual. Solomon did not thus rise, and we 
say, therefore, he could not be wise. We say God cannot, and would not if 
He could, convert darkness into light, good into evil, or folly into wisdom; and 
to say that Solomon was possessed of God-given wisdom is but to say that He did 
this. 
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FREETHOUGHT AND RELIGION. 

One of the proverbs adopted by the Hebrews from the Persian, sets forth, 
almost in modern phrase, that, "A wise man will hear and will increase 
** learning ; and a man of understanding shall attaia unto wise counsels." All 
who have meditated the facts of life will readily endorse this doctrine ; for 
\\e who is in possession of real wisdom is a very modest man, and, knowing 
))ow small is the measure of his wealth compared with that which bis 
researches have shown him to be obtainable, he is ever ready to harken unto 
those who profess to have discovered a truth which hitherto had been con- 
cealed. In an age of great mental activity such men stand upon the tiptoe of 
expectation, believing that, before long, great things are about to be revealecl, 
and great is their joy when a new light breats in by means of which 
subjects that were previously hidden in darkness ^rendered comprehensible, 
for, as men who have found a treasure, they feel themselves to be licher and 
stronger tlian before. 

Doubtless it may be said of them, that they jare in an unquiet state, that 
they are ever examining the grounds of their belief, and are very ready to 
ai)andon opinions they had warmly espoused ; but it remains to be proved 
that this should be prefen'ed as a charge against them, instead of being 
viewed as a virtue of which they may be proud. The ignorant man is 
intensely disgusted with their perpetual prying into the nature of things, and 
considers that their speculations, casting, as they* do, a shadow of doubt over 
what is believed, shoidd be denounced by all ^jood men. He who has uo 
great store of knowledge is never troubled with grave doubts, and, as a 
natural consequence, treats all degrees of scepticism as evil; he treats it as 
. an absurdity to seek after knowledge, for, as he pointedly inquires, Do we not 
already know all that can be known? As an additional reason against 
* inquiry, he protests that all speculations inevitably lead to revolutions in 
society, and assaults upon religion. Such men readily avail themselves of 
€very advantage, and profit by every discovery which inquiry has produced, 
and then repudiate the vei-y means through which they have been benefited. 

Bat, in justice to them, it should be acknowledged that they are the 
mifort\»ate victims of a bad education. The tutors who educated them were 
oaieful in laying it down as a demonstrated truth, that so far, at least, as 

Vol. V. New Sbbdw, Vol. I. R 
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religion was concerned, all reasoning and speculation invariably produced the 
most pernicious results. They taught them that the religious virtue of a man 
consists not in the knowledge he obtains, but in the measure of faith he 
manifests ; and, consequently, that what they had to do was to avoid, carefully 
to avoid, looking at both sides of the rfeligious teaching they heard, and rigidly 
to adhere with all their mind, and soul, and strength unto what was taught them 
by their pastors in the church or chapel supported by their parents. It may be 
granted that the more intelligent and advanced thinkers in our Churches repu- 
diate sufch narrdw rtrid mistaken views, and are ready to condfede that every 
religious question should be left open for fair discussion ; but, at the same 
time, we canndt be blind to the fact, that candid inquifyi attd close critical 
examination, are as much repudiated by the majority of religious men as ever ; 
nor do we find them to be a whit more wiUing to recognise the authority 
of the intellect in settling religious problems. If we were to canvass the 
congregations, there are exceflent reasons for believing that as many as 
nineteen-twentieths would vbte, that all religious matters lie beyond the 
sphf re of ordinary reason ; that the intellect has no command over, and no 
authority to deal with them ; and that, instead of men demanding that 
dog^mas should be proved, they must first accept them as unquestionably true, 
and then pray to God to reveal their meatiing. Thus the right of the intellect Is 
totally repudiated ; the power of reason is set wholly aside, arid men are asked 
to believe what they cannot either understand or harmonise With the remaining 
fact? and phenomena of the universe. 

The evils connected with this mode of treating th6 matter are irianifotd, 
aiid cannot be too deeply deplored. Apart altogether from the pernicious 
influence of such teaching; upon those who are held to be religious, we discover 
that the so-called ** irreligious,'* solely because of these misrepresentations, are 
induced to believe religion itself to be nothing short bf a delusion. They hear 
thu reason insulted and the intellect treated contemptuously, and knowing 
how uuleserved is such treatment, they turn hastily away in disgust from the 
men who utter such absurdities. But it happens most unfortunately that, 
because these men have spoken ns religious men, because they are popularly 
recognised as religious, the inorc liberal-minded conclude that lie who is 
religious must entertain the same ideas, and speak in the same language of 
the reason — must repudiate intellectual freedom, and be the Sworn enemy of 
everything that bears the mark of independent thought, and hence they con- 
clude to have nothing at all to do with religious matters. There are thou- 
sands who have been thus led to speak contemptuously of everything pertain- 
ing to religion ; not that in their hearts or lives they are opposed to that 
which properly pertains to religion, but simply because they have been falsely 
instructed in relation to its constituent parts, and hence they go about mock- 
ing against that which in their lives they realise — they are religious in their 
deeds, but are opposed to all religious teaching. 

To all men who are thus disposed bur advice is, that it will be well for them 
to remember that he who misrepresents reason may misrepresfent religion 
also ; that he who treats the intellect with injustice may be equally unjtlst in 
his treatment of religion. Why do they believe their ideas bf teligion any 
more than accept their ideas of reason ? Why suppose that the clergy and 
mission-men know all about religion, wh6n we know that they. are so groSdy 
ignorant in inatters pertaining to the intellect? . Tb6 fact ii, thiit liberal 



m^n have confoiinded two tbhgs, which are radically distinct from, ttfli 
oilier — ^religion itself, aiid men's ideas about religion ; and bet^n^e bf liU, 
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thousands Who are really and nobly religious, would think scorn to be thus 
denominated. 

We may, without difficulty, discover many illustrations of our meaning, in 
the mode of dealing with art and science. For instance, Mr. Euskin is a 
great teacher in the world of art, and has written various works intended to 
revolutionise our artistic ideas. But there are thousands who utterly repu- 
diate his theories, and who are at daggers drawn with him about the first prin- 
ciples of beauty in painting, sculpture, and architecture. Will they be justified 
iii repudiating art altogether because of the false ideas he has promulgated 
relating to some of iii features ? They act more wisely in remembering that 
art stands by itself, that beauty enjoys an independent existence, while hid 
books are but the expression of his thoughts about the beautiful. So with 
the books of priests ; they furnish us with the thoughts of men about religion^ 
and if we discover that they are in error, we have still to inquire what is the 
truth pertaming to it. We hold that the religious sentiment is as permanent 
as humahity, and that iio false theory can destroy the thing itself ; arid thusj 
while anxious to expose the errors into which men have fallen, we should be 
equally anxious not to ridicule religion itself because of their errors and 
weaknesses. The theories and teaching common among the Egyptians and 
Greeks about the planets were all wrongs but still the stars shone on in beauty 
and glory. They were waiting for their revelator, and as it was with themj 
it has been trith all that we really know ; so, also, will it be with religion. 

P. W. P. 



GHAHAG^EEISTICS OF THE EEFOEMATION.— XVI. 

THE EAELY FEANCISCANS AND THEIE WOEK. 

The thirteenth century must be regarded as one of the most important epochs 
ill the history of modem civilization. The Crusades were rapidly destroying 
the old feudalism, and creating a commercial and municipal system in its 
place. Large numbers of cities and commercial communities were being 
la^ed into existence, out of which were to spring vast social changes. 
Hitherto the part of the people in history had been merely to toil, to suffer 
in silence, and to die ; but at the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
popular element began to make itself felt. . There was growing up in men's 
tainds a feeling that the people had rights, and that these rights should be 
recognised. In the cities this spirit of liberty first made its appearance,' and 
there it rapidly grew and strengthened. It was but natural, therefore, that to 
them the oppressed serf should look for aid and shelter, and equally natural 
that the old feudal nobility should regard them with unappeasable hate. So, 
while on the one hand, we find the barons carrying on a perpetual petty war- 
fare against all towns, waylaying the merchants and caravans, and sometimes 
eveti attacking the cities themselves ; so, on the other, we see serfs, desirous 
to abandon their serfdom, those^ too, who were oppressed and fled from 
tyranny^ the outcast tod the outlawed, all flying to the city as a place of 



It was hotf thetefore^- without reason that the cities of the Middle Ag^s 
vriSrd boilt as close and compact as possible^ and had high walls surrounding 
tbett to bUH as i defence $ this^ of course, led to the streets beins exceed- 
fegly sftrrow^ and to the free dreuliition of air being greatly impeded^ thus 
telskig tliose filagues and pestiltoces of which these cities so frequently 
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became the scenes. Add to these facts this also, that the appeal of those 
who sought a refuge within the walls was seldom refused by the citizens, who 
were guided in this no less by their love of liberty than by a desire to 
strengthen their hands by the addition of numbers. These refugees, how- 
ever, having no place assigned them in the social life of the cities, became a 
kind of floating vagabond population, finding only a precarious existence, and 
having their home and lodging where they could find them. Community of 
misfortime led to this portion of the city populations congregating together ; 
and thus it came about that those old cities had their St. Giles's even as 
modem London has. It was among this wretched portion of the population 
that the plague almost always made its appearance first, and committed the 
greatest havoc ; nay, indeed, we may say that theirs was a chronic state of 
disease. The miserable state of this part of the municipal populations led to 
their becoming embruited, and, until St. Francis established his Order, with 
a view of ministering to their wretchedness, none had looked upon them with 
any feeling but that of disgust ; the Church had neglected them, and bodily, 
mentally, and morally, they had sunk almost below the brute creation. 

Established in the midst of these districts, seeking to re-animate the 
souls of their wretched inhabitants, teaching them that they, too, were m^n, 
ministering, also, to tbeir physical wretchedness, we cannot but view these 
early Franciscans with pleasure, and acknowledge that they were doing a 
great work in the world. They met a want of the age. It has been well 
remarked that Frauciscanism was the Wesleyanism of the Middle Ages, it 
sought to rouse into a religious life those whom the Church could not, or 
would not, reach, and it met with a like success. Wesley and his coadju- 
tors were looked upon by the stately parsons of the Establishment as, to say 
the least, extremely vidgar persons; their earnestness was decried as fanati- 
cism, and we will not be bound to show that there was not much of the 
fanatic spirit in it ; but inasmuch as it created a spiritual life for a class who 
could not be moved by the courtly formalities and grand ceremonial of the 
Church, it was doing a good and veiy necessary work. The dass it sought 
to move was vulgar, so, if need were, it would be vulgar too. Even so was 
it with this Franciscanisn*, and no candid mind will hesitate to acknowledge 
in these early Franciscans an agency of good, in that they roused lo a sense of 
religion, and, therefore, to active thought, the masses of European society. 
On this account, though working ostensibly in the interests of the Church, 
they were also, to some extent at least, working in the cause of reform and 
progress. 

The love borne to the Franciscans by the lower classes of society is easily 
explained. Their doctrine was democratic, at a time when democracy, was 
beginning to make itself felt as a social element. In an age when men were 
beginning to rebel against their poverty and wretchedness, St. Francis came to 
preach the -holiness of poverty, to teach the down-trodden wretched serfs not 
only that they were men, but that they were actually better men than those 
who had lorded it over them so long. Nay, he did more, for he afforded them 
the ineans, by joining his Order, of escaping serfdom altogether. Mendicancy, 
which was beginning to be felt as a badge of disgrace, was enjoined as a religious 
duty, and the giving of the desired alms as a duty also. We shall not wonder, 
then, that thousands joined the ranks of the Mendicant Franciscans, nay, the 
wonder is that thousands morewere not ready to join. "To the serf," says Dean 
Milman, ** inured to scanty fare, and not unfrequent famine, the rude 
'* toil, and miserable lodging ; and to the peasant, with his skin hard to 
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*' callousness, and his weather-beaten frame ; the fast, the maceration, even the 
" flagellation of the friar, if really religious (and to the' religious these self- 
" inflicted miseries were not without their gratification), must have been no 
" rigorous exchange; while the freedom to the serf, the power of wandering from 
** ihe soil to which he was bound down, the being his own property, not that of 
** another, must have been a strong temptation."* It is easy, therefore, to 
understand why Franciscanism became a popular institution with the lower 
orders both of the towns, from the actual benefits they derived from it, and 
of the peasantry, from the advantages it promised them. Their preaching in 
the vulgar tongue, the thoroughly human and practical character of the 
discourses they gave, the prominence given by them to the principle of love 
and brotherhood, and their ever ready exaltation of the Virgin Mary, were also 
among the things which recommended them to the age in which they appeared. 
In fact, St. Francis had struck a real chord of sympathy, and, by consequence, 
his followers soon swarmed through the various countries of Europe. 

By way of illustration of the early progress of the Order, we may for 
a moment look at the establishment of the Franciscans in England. It 
was the year 1224 when four poor Franciscan brothers reached London, to 
establish a mission there. On Cornhill their first settlement was made, where 
they housed themselves ** in miserable cells so open to the wind and weather 
** that they were fain to fill up the interstices of the building with masses of 
" dry grass.** Within thirty years of that time, however, their monasteries 
in various localities numbered no less than 49, while the four poor brothers had 
multiplied to no less than 1200 and upwards. Their first convert seems to 
have been a person of some position, and the step he took (unprecedented in 
England) of leaving a wealthy home, and tmning able-bodied beggar, was 
looked upon by his family as sheer madness. We are told, in f he- jouraal kept 
by the Friars, that on the new convert (whose name was brother Salomon) 
applying to his sister for an alms, she cursed him, but gave him a loaf of 
bread. He cared nothing for the curse, says the chronicler, but received the 
bread with joy. Brother Salomon, from the importance attached to him as 
the first English Franciscan, seems to have been the hero of numerous miracles, 
which, together with many others, are duly recorded in the veritable Franciscan 
Chronicles ; but which, with saints*, and monkish miracles, in general, demand 
a larger credence than is ours to give. Here, then, at their miserable tenements 
on Cornliill, then a malarious and fever-stricken portion of the city, these four 
poor brothers, now five, arid soon to be six, carried on their Avork of love. 
Amongst the dirt and wretchedness, poverty and disease, of the city, they went 
day by day, with kindly words, with food, with physics, themselves tending , 
as kindly nui-ses, to those that could not help themselves. Let us not be 
blinded to the moral beauty of this, by being reminded that these men were 
''fanatics,*' " emissaries of the Pope,'* ''sturdy beggars," or any other of the 
terms which " evangelical charity" is so ready to apply to anything at any 
time connected with Eomanism. There was a moral greatness in those men, 
and a moral beauty in their lives, which, in spirit, it would be well if those who 
undertake ' to minister spiritual things' in these days would imitate. It is an 
illustration of the fact that Franciscanism embraced among its converts all 
classes, that, while their first convert was the scion of a wealthy house, their 
second Was a serf, and, ere long, they numbered in their Order many of 
the nobility of that time. 

As we have seen, the Friars of the early time sought not alone tp pSoxi 

* Hi0t. Lai. ChristiAnity, ti. 362, 
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spiritual relief to tke spiritually destitute, but also rnkktexed to the phyaioal 
ills of the poor and wretched idiabitants of the towns. No doubt as their 
ministrations took a wider range they often exercised their skill as physicians, 
and prescribed for the ailments of the ignorant inistics, in those aays when 
medical aid was difficult to obtain, and when obtained of very little use — 
though that is a thing which some people say of it now-a-days. There is no 
doubt, in fact, that in accordance with the spirit of their foundation, and the 
instractions of their foupder, the Friars sought to gain a knowledge of the 
herbs and simples which were useful in cases of ordinary disease ; and the 
best medical science of that day scarce went beyond this. We find that 
Shakspere, in accordance with his usual custom of painting the distinctive 
characteristics of every character (even the most insignificant) that he touches, 
makes the friar in " Borneo and Juliet " to be acquainted with these things. 
In the speech of friar Lawrence we read : — 

" meikle is the pewerful grace that lies 

In herbs, plants, stones and their true Qualities. 

For nought so vile that on the earth dotn live 

But to the earth some special good doth dve ; 

Nor aught so good, but strained from that fair use, 

Bevolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse," 
Mr. Burton (the Editor of the Franciscan Becords), calls attention to this, 
in support of his argument that the Franciscan Friars rendered great ser- 
vices to the physical sciences. This is a theory, however, which will not bear 
examination. It would be as near the truth to say that our grandmothers, 
who understood the virtues of herb-tea, and other *' old women's remedies," 
were great physical philosophers. It is true he adduces Boger Paeon (who 
was a Franciscan Friar) in proof of his position ; as well, however, might the 
Dominicans bring forward Savonarola (who belonged to their Order), to prove 
their love of religious freedom. Boger Bacon was as much an exception to 
the Franciscan Order in general, as Savonarola to the Dominican ; and the 
proof of this is found in the ignorant charges of magic and sorcery brought 
against him by his brother monks, and the persecution he suflfered at their 
hands. Boger Bacon, persecuted and imprisoned, was, in fact, the Franciscan 
verdict on natural science. 

The Order of Francis within a few years of its establishment, became so 
popular that, on the one hand, it was found necessary to be somewhat chary of 
admitting all who were candidates for admission, and, on the other, to estab- 
lish what was called the third Order of St. Francis, in which the vow of 
celibacy was dispensed with, and all who desired were allowed, by becoming 
members of this third Order, to connect themselves withj and further the 
objects of, the society. In this way large numbers of persons, nobles, 
citizens, even kings (as, for instance, St. Louis of France), joined the Order 
of Mendicants, being so, of course, only in name, but still bound by the tie 
of brotherhood with the begging and preaching Friars. It is easy to under^ 
stand, therefore, that, inasmuch as wherever they might travel these Friars 
would find friends and hospitality, a large number of lazy idle vaga* 
bondfi, whose only aim would be to live a jolly life doing nothing, and being 
well-fee} at the expense of others, would soon be found among the Franciscan 
Friars. Indeed, so enticing was the prospect of such a life, that we find 
many other preaching and begging Orders growing up, until at last the Popes 
interfered to prevent the spread of an abuse which was likely to defeat the 
aim of the Papacy in permitting the establishment of the Mendicant Orders 
in the first instance. JAS. L. GOODING. 
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THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SAKYA (BUDDHA). 

§ 8. — SAKYA QUITTING HIS HQl^E AND FRIENDS. 

There was yet another lesson for Sakya ; to be learnt on his road to thp 
pleasure-grounds. Again lie went forth ; and, behold ! this time he meets 
with a pious man, witTi one who was known as an ascetic. Not one of the 
class who mortified his body — not one of those who daily inflicted pain and 
wounds upon himself, but one who had neither home nor business, wife nor 
child, hopes nor fears ; one who was as barren of desire as of affection, and 
who, in quietude and singleness of heart, waited for all irapuiity to quit him, 
so that in extinction he should find heaven and blessedness. • Such was the 
ascetic he saw, and then arose the gi'ave doubt whether, of the two, himself 
or the ascetic were the happier man. This question of questions was not to 
be turned aside, neither could it be easily answered. True, he coldd<5ommand 
a ready body of slaves to attend him in his palaces and gardens ; true, that 
horses of the best, and chariots the most costly, were ready when he gave 
the word ; true, that the choicest food and richest robes were his ; and yet 
what availed all these, if they brought no joy of heart, no real content of 
inind ? He had his wife, children, parents, Mends, but what were the aflfec- 
tions that these called forth — were they anything more than transitory feelingSj 
which were vulnerable at every point, and as susceptible of change as even the 
clouded sky? Were they anything more than links which hold men in 
bondage to Time and Earth, preventing the spirit from asserting its true 
freedom ? Such, under the circumstances, were the questions asked by this 
earnest-thinking soul, and the answer which canie to his mind was — start 
not, reader ! — in favour of asceticism and the attempt to secure annihilation 
of feeling. And from this came the conclusion that now he must tread the 
path of self-extinction, and this at all costs and hazards. Wife, child, home, 
friends, country — all unto him should be as if they were not, and as if he never 
had any real connection with them. Such was the present answer ; and thus, 
for a time, had he solved his problem" of life. If the reader have not travelled 
that road,^it may be necessary to say : Bear with him, and mai*vel not at what 
ipay seem his folly, for he, too, had his battle to fight ere he could stand fi-ee 
from the shams, which, in that ancient time, had bound * him. He who 
has fought the good fight will not fail to discover in this Sakya a brother in 
doubt and earnestness. To blot the image of a wife from the heart, to forget 
the joy that thrilled as the little one twined her arms about the neck, to cut 
off all old associations, was not an easy task, and could only have been coolly 
resolved upon by one of iron will and unbending energy. But these Sakya 
had, and hence all entreaties were vain to turn him from his pui'pose. Father, 
mother, wife, and child, all w?^xed eloquent in order to prevent his abandon- 
ing Jiis palaces, family, and pleasures ; but vain were their entreaties. He 
wQuld go fiarth a beggar into the world, aQd when at length they said, " No ! 
'* thou shalt not go frona us, for by force we veill bold you back," he smiled 
at them, and said it was in vain. Vain that horses were denied, and that a 
watch was set about }iim, for he escaped out into the big world free and 
alone ; and having thus abandoned all wealth and love, power and pomp, he 
resolved to build himself up a new manhood, and so to become wholly 
detached from all sources of joy, sorrow, hope, and despair. 

Alas \ that such madness should ever seize upon mortal man or woman. 
We read tHe other day of a young lady who had taken the veil, amid mudi 
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not over-genuine applause. " The Rev. Dr. Manning preached the aermon," 
and, according to the reports, he very "eloquently" dwelt upon the advau- 
tages of shutting oneself up from 'the sin and sorrow, toil, anxiety, and 
difficulties of worldly life. Alas for the Dr. Mannings, that they should still 
speak when they have no longer anything but husks of life whereon to feed 
their hearers. Are these secluded beings good ? Are they better far than the 
worldly ones? Why, then, if so, the greater and stronger the reason they 
should remain in the world, in order to offer it the benefit of a good example. 
If there be sin and suffering, surely they are evils which should be blotted 
out — ^yet how shall that be done, if all the good retire from the field to leave 
evil to triumph as it pleases ? Grosser selfishness can hardly be conceived 
than is that of the man who, seeing his neighbour's house on fii-e, says : "Well, 
" it is nothing to me, I have no call to trouble about it, so I will leave him 
" and his house to be consumed, and shall just go away to the other end of 
•* the city where, far from the noise, I can sleep in peace." There is the 
nunnery, or the monastery, or the cave in the valley, into which human beings 
may retire, and be far from the world's noise. But, when there, they are 
not truthful; for they look at the visitor, saying, "Sir, we owe nothing to the 
" world, and will not become its slave." How false is that saying, that they 
owe nothing to the world ! Why how came that land upon which they live to 
]}e so firm, and rich, and fruitful ? It was once a bog, a fen, a stagnant pool, 
or a wild wilderness. Did not men toil upon it, and, in the course of ages, 
improve it and tame it for the use of modern men ? Will they, then, be so 
selfish as to take all, giving nothing in return ? And how say they will not 
be the world's slave ? Are they not, in flying from it, proving how much they 
stand in fear of it, and thus that it is their master ? And can they hope to 
be happy, when all thoughts of love, hope, wife, husband, child, home, are 
extinguished ? Believe it not ; but believe rather that quite as many souls are 
wrecked in retirement as in active life. Boll back the gates, and look deep into 
the hearts of all the recluses — ^what agony and want are there! They may not 
be tempted, but are they filled with satisfaction ? There are sorrows and doubts, 
pains and anxiety in the world, but not as belonging to it ; not because of 
the world ; but because we are human beings who see through a glass darkly. 
These we not to be got rid of by snapping the bonds of society. From 
ourselves we cannot fly. Behold ! when the veil is on, and the gate is 
closed, having still our hearts, we still sorrow and care ; for, while we exist, 
this, too — unless we are wise and live in the world, and conquer the enemies-^— 
is certain, that, being mortal, we must bear the consequences, and suffer. 
Our duty is to conquer ; not fly, as cowards, away. 

Sakya stealthily quitted home by night on horseback, and having reached 
the banks of the distant river, he dismounted. Here the change began to 
make itself manifest; he stripped himself of all his rich clothing and 
omamentS) and sent them back by the hand of a faithful servant, who had so 
far accompanied him, giving him a message to convey to his father, bidding 
liim not grieve for his unfilial and hasty departure, for that " when he had 
** found the Supreme Wisdom " he would return and console him. 

. Now, assuming a rude dress of a dark red colour, or, as some say, 
" changing garments with a poor hunter," he started upon his way to pursue 
for a time the mendicant life of the pious Brahmins. He carried his begging* 
pot, razor, sewing-needle, waist-band, and bathing-cloth; and, so supplied, he 
reached the city of Rajagriha, where he commenced his career, and begged 
for alme and food, with whigb be retired into the country, where be satf dpwn 
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with his face to the East, hoping a blessing would follow. It is not difficult 
for intelligeut readers to see that man as clearly as though he were now 
before iheir physical eye. No mere illusion that, but a real flesh-nnd-blood 
human brother, sitting there upon the long cusa gi*ass, with mangoe trees 
spreading their broad branches over his head, the hot waters of the river 
moving slowly at his feet ; behind him the city with its minarets and noisy 
show ; while, before him, and just on the edge of the horizon, is the sun, 
cloudless and clear, now about to decline from his sight. And there he sits, 
his begging-pot, filled with rice and various fruits, stands by his side, and he is 
preparing for his first free meal. He is a brother mortal in search of happiness! 
He, to whom all the richest of food was always presented by bending slaves 
in bountiful profusion, shall now eat the broken meat of beggaiy, and shall 
herd with the wild and the poor! Why, oh ye Mighty Powers, has this man so 
fallen ? Hush ! child of earth with narrow ken, he has surely not fallen ; for, 
in soul, in aim, he is nobler now than when, in princely splendour, he moved 
with authority amidst men. In the heart of that man, eating his broken meat, 
there is a total disregard of the world and the world's ways, a regard only for 
the pure and good. Princes might sneer, and lords might look with contempt, 
but that man can bear more than they can heap upon him, and bear it without 
even a tremor. True, he might have done better, could have found a clearer 
path; but he who does his best, who, in all earnestness of soul, flings behind the 
things^ of the world, and goes out bare to bless it, let no man dare to jeer, or 
to flout him. We know the better road, and when on that we know that we 
too have done our best, then, in truth, but not till then, can we venture with 
hobesty to speak disparagingly of this new style of mendicants. 

§ 4. — THE LIBERATION OP THE THINKER. 

When Sakya had quitted home and took to living by means of beggary, he 
was one to be viewed as dead to the world. Surrendering himself into the 
keeping of certain Brahmins, he studied diligently, and through abstract 
meditation and contemplation of the Divinity, as mirrored in his own mind, 
he endeavoured after content of soul. Never did mati more zealously pui*sue 
a given comse than this one, but the hoped-for happiness, the much-desired 
content, arrived not. And he was not one of those who could pretend to feel 
what he felt not. He sat, according to the rules> to meditate, and could not 
help admitting that after all his efforts he was but acting a miserable part. The 
question then arose : How is it likely, through mere mechanical and ordained 
obedience, I can acquire that peace and blessedness which must flow freely 
out of the heart ? Once this question were asked, he could not avoid seeing 
clearly he was wrong ; and he had the courage to admit it. He turned to 
his Brahmiu brothers, like Luther to the monks in Erfurt, saying : " I have 
" done all ye bade me do, but yet I have not found peace. Peace I will havci 
" and now I must turn elsewhere." That, too, was bravely done, and with 
the chance of prosperity, for the next glory to that of dying for the truth, is 
that of candidly admitting our error as soon as discovered ; but which is 
rarely done, especially in religious matters. 

To see he was wrong and to turn from it, were essential to tliis man's 
progress, and as a next step he entirely surrendered himself to Pradhan, or 
"fasting" and "self-torture." He lived upon scanty fare, slept hard, 
declined to bathe, and, in the Qourse of six years, reduced himself to a fearful 
condition of physical exhaustion. The body he had viewed as a curse, as an 
erU burden ; but if it w w 90, theni why uot commit euicide f If 90 evi!, then. 
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why not bravely quit it altogether ? Ah, no, that were a crime ; but by means of 
low diet, lon^ fasting, watching, and flagellation, he will keep the body 
under, so that it shall not, through passion and appetite, plunge the soul into 
actions unbefiiting its greatness. But here, again, and after six years of stern 
trial, the cure has not been found — peace has not been obtained. Then, too, 
does not the mind suffer through this suffering of the body? Ah, Sakya I is 
it so ? and wilt thou ruin thy mind — and ruin it, too, through the very means 
thou hast adopted for its preservation P No, he at least will not be guilty of 
this folly — will not be so wicked. Behold how that famished skeleton of a 
man takes a little " milk soup," and how he bathes himself in the Nairan- 
jana river. Five men had joined with him in his austerities— had believed 
that by this means bliss would be secured, and they had not yet changed their 
minds. *' See, he takes milk soup and bathes. Such a glutton and sensualist 
" wiU never attain the Supreme Wisdom, let us, therefore, leave him." They 
go their way, but he has become satisfied that their road leads not to peace, 
so let them go, and Sakya was now left alone to pursue a new course, and to 
be " tempted of the devil," and otherwise tried in the fire. 

P. W. P. 



BELIGION AND THE WHOLE HUMAN NATPEE, 

TrfEODORB Pabkeb, in one of those beautifiil " lessons of the day," which he 
was frequently in the habit of composing and reading to his congregation, 
points out the fact, that there are many kinds of Christianity — the Chris- 
tianity of Christ, the Christianity of the Churches, and the Christianity of 
the World. He might have carried his analysis further, and have shown that 
of the two last kinds of Christianity there are numerous sub-divisions. In 
feet, ** Christianity" is a name given to religious beliefe differing by many 
degrees of difference the one from the other. What can differ more widely 
than Methodism and Calvinism, not to speak of Quakerism and Unitarianism ? 
Even within the limits cJf purest orthodoxy are found all kinds of differences. 
In a Methodist Chapel we hear much of God's free grace, and how all men 
may be saved if they will; while, a little distance off, a Calvinist preacheip 
informs his congregation that " many are called but few are chosen," that of 
the myriads of millions of men who have lived, and moved, and had their 
being, on this earth of ours, but the veriest remnant will be "saved.'* 
Strange enough, to any unprejudiced mind, that men who preach doctrines so 
violently opposed, should claim, and even allow the one to the other, the title 
and character of Christians. 

This fact is still more strikingly exemplified in the Church of Bngla^d^ 
in which the religion of the " Evangelicals" and that of the Puseyites are as 
widely opposed as Methodism and Calvinism, and yet both parties are not 
only looked upon as Christians, but are even identified as Churchmen. Looking, 
in short, at all the conflicting ^sects of orthodox Protestantism, at Quakers 
and Unitarians, at Eoman Catholicism, with its various sects, at the Greek 
church, at the Russo-Greek, with the Czar for a god, at Maronites in Syria, 
Nestorians in Persia, the Southern Americans, with their pro-slavery c^eed^ 
and recollecting that all these are comprehended under the generic tern 
" Christians , " we cannot but come to the conclusion that ** Christianity," ai 
the present time, is, in fact, but a name for many religions. And th^n,'whe]i 
we look down the pages of the history of Christendom; and see there the multi^ 
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phases of belief which have, ixoiu time to time, claimed to be the 
j^on of Christ, we cannot but have our minds still more vividly impressed 
with the same conviction. The fact cannot be denied; and it is to some 
extent explainable by reason of none of our religious systems dealing- with 
human nature as a whole. 

A rigid analysis would, we think, reduce the various forms of religion 
which exist in our churches and chapels under two heads : (1.) the Eeligion of 
Speculation, and (2.) the Eeligion of Feeling. Priestcjraft has ever favoured 
the religion of speculation, and so we find that the characteristic of orthodox 
Christianity, under all its vaiying foi-ms, is that it is a metaphysical and 
speculative religion. That is to say, it consists of a series of doctrines, has 
very little to do with duties ; it feeds the hungry soul on theological chaff, and 
finds plenty of work for priests, as privileged expounders of polemical sub- 
tilties. We do not mean to assert that theological speculation has not its 
religious use ; the evil is when theology is substituted for religion, and specu- 
lative beliefs are made to cover the entire religious field,. when men are taught 
that faith in certain dogmas is necessary to salvatibn, and that ?* sound 
" believing" will ensure their eternal welfare. Theology treated as any other 
science is treated, would be a worthy field for the exercise of roan's intellect ; 
but not having been so dealt with it has become a curse. When, however, 
theology shall be placed on the same footing as other sciences, then all will 
be weU, and its religious use will be great. 

The religion of feeling is a much higher form of man's religious develop- 
ment ; it bases itself upon the emotions, and a mystic love is its central idea. 
It knows nought of theology, but is too easily made the tool of the theologian, 
by its willingness to accept his conclusions unconditionally and without 
inquiry. Let it be understood that we do not say that this side of religion 
is without its use. On the contrary, we believe the emotional nature to be the 
source of much religious truth ; there are intuitions of the soul altogether 
above reason, to ignore which would be to cast away much of the highest and 
sublimest truth which man owns. The evil arises when faith is extended and 
exalted to the exclusion of reason altogether. It should ever be bonie in 
mind that the domains of faith and reason are distinct, and unless this dis- 
tinction is didy kept in view, the results are that truth is sacrificed, and one 
or other part of man's nature defrauded of its due. Properly used, both the 
reason and the feelings are usefid in bringing God's revelation home to the 
soul of man. 

Here, for example, is a man who dwells in the world of feet, he will 
believp nothing but what is capable of logical demonstration, and can be 
defined with mathematical accuracy ; he is doubtful of the right of any man 
to allow his feelings to take any part in the search after truth ; " What I can 
" see, hear, smell, taste, and prove, that I will believe," such is the creed of 
this man. Shall we say such a man misses nought of God's truth ? Nay, 
indeed, he misses much. In the first place, it may be remarked that these 
matter-of-fact people must, as human beings, be ever inconsistent ; they can- 
not see, hear, smell, taste, or prove, love, gratitude, benevolence, and yet they 
l^elieve iq them. In the next place, be it observed, that in order to adopt the 
position these men take, it is necessary to suppose that one part of inau's 
nature is not only useless, but also prejudicial to him, inasmuch as it inter- 
feres with his search after truth; because, however a man may strive to 
ignore them, his emotions will now and then assert themselves, and tend to 
(as such a man would say) vitiate his conclusions and impair the clearness of 
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hiB perceptions. Here is another \Tho dwells in tbe world of faith and 
emotion, and believes without reference to the reasonableness of the thing 
believed ; he ignores reason, and not only fails to accept many things as truth 
which are true, but believes as truth much which is actually false. This maa 
is equally inconsistent with the other. They neither of them perceive that 
both the reason and the emotional nature, when dulv balanced, have their 
use. Only he who perceives this can be just to himself, and he alone 
recognises the fact that God intended no one part of human nature to be 
ignored, but each and all harmoniously developed. 

But beyond the two kinds of religion, already suggested as being patro- 
nised by the chiu'ches and chapels, is the religion of action. By this we 
mean the performance of moral duties, and which theologians have an especial 
antipathy to allow men to look upon as religion at all. The theology of the 
Churches is, in fact, diametrically opposed to morality ; sound belief, that is 
an unquestioning acceptance of its various dogmas, is tbe sole condition of 
salvation prescribed by it ; the practical result of this is, that men '' stick to 
" sound believing," and fancy that therein they iind an immunity for evil 
deeds and immoral actions. The diflFerence between the religion of theology 
and the religion of action is radical ; the latter must ever form part of true 
religion, because it consists of dutiea based on the laws of God, but the 
former consists mainly of man-devised falsehoods. The one carries its own 
authority with it — an authority derived from the moral sense in man ; but the 
other needs all the authority derived from creeds, anathemas, denunciations, 
and all the other machinei-y of Priestcraft — ^an authority possible only by 
the degradation of man's nature, and by engendering fear and superstition in 
tbe mind. No one thinks it necessary that men should put tbe moral law 
into the form of a Creed, no one thinks of informing the world that he 
believes it wrong to commit murder or to steal ; but in order to maintain 
their theology intact, priests find it needful to put it in the forms of Creeds 
and Articles, for unless men were drilled into repeating from their earliest 
years, ** I believe this, that, and tbe other," they wwild never think of accept- 
ing as truth the falsities and absurdities of tbe popular theology. 

And yet, in spite of all that is done to confine men within tbe bounds of 
a theological prison, to lead them to believe things destructive of morality, 
many men are better than their creeds ; their daily actions practically ignore 
tbe teaching of tbe priest. Tbe best proof, this, that man has a moral sense, 
which leads him to recognise what is right. This is tbe reason we find the 
religion of action sometimes within churches and chapels ; the reason why 
the men who preach there — while they decry morality as infinitely inferior to 
faith, while they talk of good works being " filthy rags," and preach the 
doctrines of election and final perseverance, and others equally subversive of 
morality — are obliged to respect the moral law themselves, and to be careful 
to prevent tbe discrepancy between it and their teaching being too distinct 
and clearly perceived. Indeed, we are willing to believe that the moral sense 
in man is so powerful that these preachers themselves are frequently blind to 
the fact that their doctrines are productive of the evil consequences which 
follow from them. 

True religion consists neither in speculation, feeling, nor action alone, but 
combines the three ; thus accepting the conclusions of a rational theology, and 
the intuitional truths discerned by the tbe soul of man, and demanding the 
p^ormance of man's moral duties. A rational theology, we say — ^by which 
we mm ^ tbwlogy that shalf accept truth from whatsoever source derivedj 
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that sludl teach jreligious truth scieatifically, and gladly enlist the reason in 
the service of religion ; that shall not pretend to have discovered all truth, 
but merely systematize that which has been discovered, and be ever ready to 
make any addition which may be shewn to be worthy, and to modify that 
previously accepted according as it shall be found to need modification; that 
shall, in short, adopt the same method with theology, as that which is adopted 
with the other sciences. Such a theology would assist, not hinder^ as has 
hitherto been the case, the religious development of man. True religion, in 
combining such a theology with a belief in the revelation of Himself which 
God gives the soul, and with the due performance of all moral duty, would 
satisfy the claims of the entire human nature, and sanctify the whole man — 
body, soul, and spirit. Then the intellect, the spiritual nature, and the 
physical capacities would all find their religious use. 

The end and aim of religion is, first to seek, and then to produce 
perfect submission to, and performance of, the Will of God, as ascertained in 
the laws which He has impressed upon His creation, and by which He intends 
man to be bound. In the search after religious truth the intellect finds its 
highest employment ; for by its aid God's grand revelation of Himself in 
nature and in history is made plain, and the mysteries of the Universe are 
unlocked. The emotional part of man not only furnishes, through the conscience, 
the inner revelation of God's will, contained in all men ; but it also seizes 
the cold perceptions of the intellect, breathes life into them, transmutes the 
abstract truth into the good deed^ and thus ensures the perfoimance of God's 
will, so far as it is perceived. Thus the proper use of the intellect and 
emotional nature is to bring the whole man to a knowledge of God and His 
laws, and to lead Wm to obey them. And so man, as body, soid, and spirit, 
may, in the words of Paul, be fitly called the temple of God, and the Spirit 
of God be said to dwell in him. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PEEPITT, Ph. D. 

THE "song of SOLOMON.^' 

Thisy who have studied the evidences in favour of the authenticity of the Old 
Testament, and who have become in any true sense familiar with tbe literature cf 
the subject, are well aware that, in their turns, all the books which compose what is 
called the Old Testament have been rejected by eminent scholars and critics. 
One rejects Genesis, another Ruth ; one holds that The Kings is not inspired, and 
another that Job was borrowed from the Arabians, and so on through the whole 
series ; so that when the modem freethinking inouirer desires to repudiate either 
of those treatises he can cite Christian authority tor doing so. The only difficulty 
experienced lies in the fact, that he who has rejected one oook endeavours to com- 
pensate for liis heterodoxy by clinging with greater tenacity to those which 
remain ; and this at the expense both of logic and consistency, for, as a mle, the 
arguments against the rejected book are equally tellmg against those which are 
received. Consistency, however, is hardly to be expected in this case ; they who 
denounce are in the clutches of a party, and have been trained to bow in deference 
to established opinions ; thus it is almost too much to expect them to deal reason- 
ably and decisively with all the books. It is a great matter to induce them to 
go so far as to call the authenticity of any single book into question, for many of 
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those who hear of the doubts are sure to have their minds quickened, and a fetr of 
their number will ultimately be led to the truth. 

Seeing that these bobks have been in turn repudiated, yon will feel no surprise 
at hearing that the Soug of Songs^ called the Song of Solomon, has been repu- 
diated by a large number of the most celebrated writers and teachers. But its 
fate has oeen a curious one, and the opposite terms employed in speaking oi its 
contents are somewhat extraordinary. On one hand a respectable number of 
scholars and critics have maintained and declared themselves to have proved that 
the book was not written by inspiration; that it is not in any sense calculated to 
instruct and elevatfe the reader ; but, on the contrary, that it is a beastly, immoral 
book, which should not be admitted into any respectable library, and should never be 
placed in the hands of the unsophisticated youth. There is a distinctness in these 
assertions which renders their meaning clear unto all, and hence the astonishment 
with which we listen to the opposite party, declaring that the Spuff of Solomon is 
one of the purest, most spiritual, prophetic, and beautiful of all the books which 
have come down to us from the ancient world. Evidently the variety of Hebrew 
opinions have found their counterpart in these contradictions of JDhristians, and 
under such circumstances we may reasonably expect to be instructed if we take a 
rapid survey of the actual teaching of learned men in relation to this treatise, or 
ode as it should be called. 

It is quite clear that the Hebrews strictly forbade that the ode should be placed 
in the way of the young. They were not over modest, those Hebrews, as various 
passages in the Pentateuch and Isaiah fully prove ; hence it must have been Some- 
thing very strong that induced them to act so deftnitely. The^ reason they 
assigned — without denying that there may be spiritual interpretations — was the 
danger to which the morals of the young would be exposed. Has not the English 
Church acted upon the same conviction P In that Cnurch — a Church said to be 
based upon Scripture — it is remarkable, that in none of its services is this Son^ read 
or quoted. In their order, and without regard to decency — as witness, Tdbit and 
the fish story — all the other books are renS, but this is passed silently over. In 
theory the clergy maintain its sacredness ; but by thus ignoring it& existence, they 
practically reject it, and we can only account for the met, by supposing that the 
men who drew up the instructions were not persuaded of its '* Divme Origin." 

There are, however, various assertions in its favour, to be found both in ancient 
and modern books. The celebrated E, Akiba, one of the leading Rabbins of the 
first century — a man who was President of the Bai-Barc Academy, says : " The 
" whole world was not worthy of the day in which this sublime song was given 
"to Israel, for all the Scriptures are holy, but this sublime song is most holy.*** 
Higher praise could not have been bestowed, and, judging from various sermons 
which in modern days have seen the light, as well, also, from the critical com- 
mentaries written by Dissenters, we may conclude that they endorse nearly the 
whole of Akiba's eiilogy. So that, on tne one hand, we have pioiis Jews aild 
Christians both speaking and acting as tbotigh they believed the book to be 
immoral; #hile, on the otner, another blass of Jews ana Christians, all eciually piotiB, 
are " profoundly convinced that the book is one of the most precious gifts 6od Jute 
"vouchsafed to mankind." 

^ What can reasonably be resolved upon in presence of these potent contradictions, 
ottier than td study the book with the closest attention, so tnat for oUrselves we 
also may be fenabled to form clear ideas of its hature and value P To affbrd mf 
hearers some small measure of guidance towards achieving that end is the billy 
object of this lecture. As it proceeds, we shall first endeavour to comprehend the 
general theories which have been fortned and pronltdgated in Order to expkiii it ; 
shall try to discover what are the real facts connected with the liteiitry and other 
j^^euliar chtltftetl^ristibs of this poem ; and Uiay then very bri^^ te$t the qttfcstion 
t^gardihg its sdbredness. And, m 6tom^ this, our object wUl siihply bS tb briar bttt 
fhb actual facts, free from aU the in&ne and ridiculous tlieofries which ffbrit imt tb 
tiittS har^ beeh Woven airbiind theni. To my mind, the book pres^ntd iicielf Its k Mad cff 

♦ • Talmud. lii Ttidalm, tec. m,i 9, 
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poetical^ *' I'aiiiela ; tir, Virtue Rewarded," and possesses a very high literary, but 
no religious, vfflue. Not thus has it been viewed by pious Jews or Christians. Many 
of the Jews treated it as a spiritual song, a sort of allegory, and diligently enoligh, 
as witness their commentaries, they endeavoured to discover the hiaden and more 
recondite liieanings. They wrote their voluminous commentaries (which cannot now 
be rfead) inthe same spirit that the Greeks wrote, when they assiffued arms and feet 
to the stars. It was not a reasonable explariation of the whole, which they, without 
regard to labour, attempted to give ; but simply to pile up a number of tmconneCted 
thoughts around each verse. For instance, take the following exposition of the 
sixteenth verse of the first chapter, ds given in the Targum, or Chaldee paraphrase, 
written iti the sixth century : " 'Behold ! thou art comely, my beloved ; yea, thou 
" ' art loVely,' &o. The bongregation of Israel answered before the Lord of the 
'* Wdrld, and thus said, How lair is the Shechinah of thy holiness, whein thott dwellest 
" amongst us, and receivest prayers with acceptance ; and when thou dwellest in 
'*our beloved bed, and our childrfen are multiplied in the world, and we increase 
"aud miiltiply like a tree that is planted by a stream of water, whose leaf is fair, 
" dnd whose fruit is plenteous." Now-what connection there is between this 
commentary and the text, it is hard, or even impossible, for ally one to discover. 
There are words in rich abundance, and, as a rule, we like to believe a meaning 
really lies beneath all the words which have been used ; but what it is, in this case, 
we cannot say, for it is a riddle beyond our solution. Surely the writer hrtd some 
meaning, however irrational, and were it a passage found in some Egyptian writing, 
there would be no difficulty in saying it was plainly blasphemous ; but as I do not 
believe the Hebrew writer to have had any sucli idea in his mind, I acquit, without 
undetstailding, him. They who extol this style of writing must be unable to say 
why they do so, unless upon the modern assumption that a meaning lies in the 
seht^ces, which to ordinary readers is utterly obscure. 

Of cbiirse, and in common fairness be it observed, I do not desire to fconvey 
the idea that all the Hebrew commentaries were equally absurd, or that they con- 
taiti nd valuable information; for that would be to commit a gross injustice, both 
to thfe ancient authors and to my audience. There is much of the very best along- 
side of the very useless. The passagfe" quoted shows that the writer had never 
cbnceived within his own mind any very clear and intelligent idea of the airn of, or 
the Central thought embodied in, this bridal song. As with many of the most dis- 
tinguished Bible readers in modem times, he commenced with the fragmentary, and 
never passed a line beyond it. But to do justice to any composition, ancient or 
modem, but more especially the former, we must pass beyond its detail in order 
to arrive at a knowledge of the idea which the author sought to embody; and 
having thus obtained the mastery we can then go back to the detail, and fairly 
estimate its value. This, however, is seldom, nsij, it may be said is never, done by 
the great body of modem Bible readers. They isolate, and take each passage, as 
possessing a worth of its own— as if it were entirely independent of all others; 
and hence, when we desire them to furnish us with some distinct ideas of the 
scope and aim of such books as Job or this Song, they seem to be wholly incapable 
of doing so. The writer just quoted belonged to this school, and unfortunately 
the majority of those who have undertaken to perform the work of commentators 
have been of the same order. 

Othef Hebrew writers rose higher by means of minute criticism, and through 
iildiilging in elaborate disquisition they laboured to prove the allegorical nature of 
the work ; but, unfortunately, they could not agree about the reasonable and dis- 
tinct idea the allegory was intended to convey. Some nlaintained that it wte 
purely philosophic^, being intended "to symbolise the union of the Receptive or 
" Material Intellect with tue Active Intellect." Others held that it was intended to 
" shadow forth the sufferings of the Jews during their wanderings." In the year 
1350 the celebrated R. Isaac Schula, pressed by his friends to write a commentary 
upon it, turned to study what had been written, and found, as he says, that '* some 
" explained it literally, others referred it to the union of the body with the soul, 
" others, again, expounded it according to the Medrash, and others, again, affirmed 
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'* tb»t it represents the union of the t^ctive with the passive intellect.'' Of course 
lie rejected all these theories, and maintained that it represents the lore of Israel 
for God. But amongst the Hebrew writers are many who have looked upon the 
book with the eye of common sense, and they teach the same as is taught by 
B^bbi Fhillipson, of Magdeburg, that the design of the book is to show that true 
and virtuous love is invincible, and is not to be bought, but is a flame of Grod, 
here exemplified in the conduct of a humble shepherdess, who, being attached to a 
shepherd, was tempted bv Kiu^ Solomon to transfer her affections, k)ut who over- 
came all allurements, ana remamed faithful to her lover. 

After much bickering, and a great deal of vain writing, about the evil of admit- 
ting rationalism, this v^ry reasonable explanation is now generallv accepted by aU 
who have read the poem with an eye to the facts, and who, as the necessary con- 
sequence, have wholly broken away from the old despotism ; for, unfortunately, 
the Christians being under restraint as regards the presumed sacredness, as writ- 
ten " words of inspiration," of the whole of the Jewish Canon, were compelled 
to find some very plausible, if not satisfactory, justification of its entire cobs 
tents. They accepted all as holy, and as holv tney had to maintain it. This was 
very hard to accomplish, but if we only give full freedom to the human imagination 
there is no saying what can be achieved — we can paint gi*eat glories where only 
corruption reigns — and can convert the impure into the spiritou and most purelv 
intellectual. The Christian Fathers were apt enough at tliis. They besan with 
believing without reason; and then, without allowing it to operate, they launched 
boldly out upon the wide sea of ''sniiitual" intcrpre&tion. Origen, one of the most 
eminent, discovered that by 'Hhe Dridegroom" we are to un£rstand Christ, and 
that by " the bride " the dhurch of Christ is intended. Having discovered this, 
-we can understand hpw it was that he siud: ''Blessed is he who sings holv son^, 
** but more blessed is hei ^yho sings the Song of Songs." The great Atnanasius 
discovered that " the book is full of dialogues between the Son oV God and the 
"human race; sometimes between men in general ^d Christ ; sometimes between 
" him and bis ancient people." "^ It is objeotionabie .to do so, but I could amuse 
ou aU, n^ore than you are likely to be amused by witnessing any modem comedy, 
ly quoting some passages from his commentary ; I abstain out of respect to the 
fact that to do justice to the man we ought to study and know his whole life, and 
through that we should see what he lias written in quite another light. To him 
(dl the sentences ho penned were full of deep religious ideas — he read them by the 
light of imagination— -he studied theiu as the undoubted oracles of God; and, con- 
sequently, it our insight be wider and deeper, we must not mock at his trivialities 
or make too much of his weakness. The great Gregory, of Nyssa, also wrote a 
bulky comment upon the Song ; and, as we learn from im notes, there was a power- 
ful party that totally rejected the common orthodox interpretation. Gregory, how- 
ever, entered very fully into it, and severely condemned tlie men who entertained 
sju'eh erroneous opinions. Still, however, the objectoi-s were not silenced. Theo- 
dore, Bishop of Mopsuestia, wrote a commentary, in which he boldly rejected the 
allegorical interpretation ; but his book is lost. Piety feared to preserve what the 
voice of the Church did not approve, and hence all books which w^ere on the side 
of common sense were neglected, or feared, and so lost. A fact, this, we should 
keep in mind in judging the past; for there are abundant reasons for believing that 
the valid objections to modern theology, which are raised by the leading free- 
thinkers, were all started in the early ages ; but the works have perished, simply 
because they who were interested in blotting them out never lost a chance of 
achieving their object. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CHURCH ROOKS AND THE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 

Judging from the ludicrously indignant tone of " tlie public press," as well 
as from the plethoric protests entered by official churchmen against that well- 
abused work the Essays and Eeviews, it appears to have become a sort of 
popular opinion that the writers are a body of men who malignantly con- 
spired together in order to do their utmost toward destroying the peace of the 
Church, and the national respect for truth; towards extinguishing all sense 
of religious claims and duties, and to the end that a blank denial of God and 
goodness should gain an ascendancy. The charges are very bitter and pain- 
ful to repeat, but it is difficult to perceive how they could be otherwise than 
bitter when it was the clergy who prefeiTcd them. It hai^been both unwisely 
and impertinently set forth that the worst and most unscrupulous enemy it is 
possible for a man to have is a bad woman. This is a gi-oundless theory, for 
the &ct is, that, as an enemy, she is not half so relentless as a clergyman — 
than whom it is impossible to find any who are less merciful and forgiving. 
They who are taken before the bench hear it as a piece of good news that the 
parson is not sitting ; for while he is absent there is some chance of mercy 
being extended toward them by the gentlemen of the county. When he sits 
they are certain that no mercy will be shown. And as it is the clergy who, 
for easily imderstood purposes of their own, are specially engaged in hunting 
down this volume, it is only natural to anticipate the use of language involv- 
ing the severest censure, and that the English vocabulary of vituperative 
terms will be most diligently ransacked in order to obtain the bitterest which 
it is possible to employ. 

Theological controversy is proverbially uncandid and ungenerous. In the 
entire range of theological writing there is no instance recorded of as many as 
six clergymen dealing candidly with each other in regard to points upon 
which they differed. The rule is, that a clergyman shall close his 'eyes to the 
defects of his own system, and apply a powerful magnifying glass when con- 
templating its better portions, but when estimating the case of his opponent 
he shuts Ms eyes to aU the good points, and uses the magnifying glass in con- 
nection with the weaknesses. There is neither giving nor taking of quarter. 
The law of total extermination seems to reign in all its perfection in the 
theological sphere, and when, as in this case, the entire Church has been 
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aroused from its long slumber, roused from its somnolent enjoyment to defend 
its time-honoured source of ease and plenty, it is but according to the com- 
mon course that there should be a free use of the imputative and scurrilous. 
It has been so, and we could expect no less. 

One of the arguments now employed against the writers — ^an argument 
dressed up in language which we cannot copy into our pages — is in relation 
to their continuance in the Church. The reverend calumniators are anxious 
to destroy the reputations of the men whose ai'guments they cannot reply to. 
They endeavour to induce their readers to believe that none other than selfish 
or roguish men could have written as the Essayists have done, while eating 
the bread of the Church. And gathering impudence as they write, they are 
charitable enough to advise that *' to save what of reputation remains to 
•* them, they shall quit the sanctuary which has been dishonoured by their 
" intrusion and unfaithfulness." Oily sermonisers are always delicately moral 
when marking out the course of conduct to be followed by other men, and we 
doubt not that many who offer this advice are of the Joseph Surface school, 
who would make all the world moral in order to claim the virtue of the work 
as a set off against their own delinquencies. They do their morality at the 
expense of other people. They would have the Essayists surrender their pre- 
ferments, and then, when standing without the pale of tlie sacred congregation, 
** if it pleases them they can join with their Mends the infidels," md be 
absolved from all mere worldly blame. The Beverend Barnacle Zionbluster 
is perfectly assured in his own somnolent mind that no other course could l^e 
pursued by bonqurable men ; and shall we doubt that Bamade would act thus 
if he had written such a volume ? It is, however, perfectly certain that no 
such treatise will ever appear under that signature, and thus Barnacle is safte 
in suggesting what would be his course as an upright man. 

There is no doubt of this being, to the thoughtless at least, a very telling 
argument. In England, the majority of persons find themselves to be 
incapable of tolerating that their contemporaries shall pass uncondemned 
when possessed of that miserable spirit which enables men to defame those 
whose servants they are— to defame those whose livery they wear, and whose 
bread they eat. The unuttered, but general sentiment, is in favour of aban- 
doning the service of those whom we cannot avoid abusing — love them and 
be honest unto them, or be candid enough to leave their flesh pots. We 
grant the general soundness and nobleness of the principle, while at the same 
time recognising that these authors are not guilty, in the ordinary sense, of 
violating it — at least as only violating it in precisely the same measure that 
it is violated by nine out of every ten dergymen. We can honour the man 
as earnest and noble who boldly gives up bis living, saying, I cannot believe 
the dominant theology, and, therefore, henceforth I shall cease to minister at 
the altar ; but we cannot say that they are necessarily dishonest who continue 
to officiate.! Our question is. Are they earnest in promulgating the new truths 
which have enlightened their minds ? In what way are they who go to 
church to be taught the truth, if every clergyman quits the fold directly be 
has discovered it ? It may be suggested, as a question fairly open for discus- 
sion, whether a clergyman like the Bev. John Macnaught, of Liverpool, would 
not be guilty of a dereliction of duty were he to quit his church. The ground 
is dangerous to tread, but nevertheless it must be debated, for the time is 
not hx distant when be, with the Essayists, will find many feUow-preachers 
to share and ineulcate the denounced opinions. 

It is etrtainy as a rule^the Church has not been very particular upon this 
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point, for the majority of English olergymen are eating the bread wkieh was 
designed for other men. The greater part of the wealth held by the Univer- 
sities and the Church, was obtained in the form of Roman Catholic endow- 
ments. Eeligious men dying, left money and lands to be applied for 
eduoational purposes, or for the annual repetition of a given number of 
Masses. The Eoman Catholic system has been blotted out, and this wealth 
is otherwise applied ; but no clergyman within our knowledge has ever felt 
any qualms of conscience, as to the impropriety of ''eating the Eoman 
'* Catholic bread," and there is no reason why the Essayists should be a whit 
more particular. The Protestant defends the present use or the old endow- 
ments upon the theoiy that the Anglican Church teaches more of truth than 
WAS taught by those who were masters of the position when these monies 
were bequeathed ; he justly argues that it would be absurd either to cling to 
old and false doctrines because there is money to pay the preachers, or to 
refuse to pay the teachers of a nobler truth with that money ; and his argu- 
ment is equally available for the Essayists as for the orthodox Anglican 
Churchmen. In each case the men settle the point with their own consciences 
by assuming that, in the highest sense, they conform to the will of the 
original donor in teaching that religious truth which is of importance to 
mankind. And if these Essayists, as we doubt not they are doing, teach 
conscientiously, we know of no reason why they should not use the money 
which was left by Soman Catholics, as they may, who, according to the 
Catholic theory, " are more unfaithful than the freethinkers." 

But although reasonably able to defend the Essayists upon this score, we 
d|!8 far from believing they can be honestly defended from all the charges 
which their assailants have preferred against them. We are by no means 
certain they are not actually guilty of conspiring against what is technically 
called the peace of the Church, and which, as we understand it, means the 
convenience and conrfoft of Church dignitaries, with the maintenence of the 
easy-going preaching style of rectors, deans, and bishops. The hierarchy 
must actually work a little in return for pay received. The Essays have 
impaired the digestive powers of half the Bencli of bishops, and as to the 
deans, there is no knowing how much mischief they have suffered, threatening 
a complete suspension of their much-loved usual indulgence in wine and nuts. 
But unhappily human history affords no parallel to this case of disturbance. 
In our boyhood we remember a jocular sailor resolving to destroy the peace 
of a number pf crows which had taken up their abode in the tall trees which 
grew in a cathedral yard ; to effect his fell purpose, he, with great skill, 
rigged out a soldier, supplying him with the accoutrements, musket and all, 
with an excellent mask ; when complete, he fastened the figure up to a branch, 
so that while standing it would be swayed slightly backward and forward. 
It was a formidable looking affair, and utterly regardless of dicta uttered by 
Broderip and Swainson, we are perfectly sure the birds were deceived and 
rendered most unhappy ; they believed that their deluge had come at last. 
From every nest they could see the soldier, and the noise made by them 
when discussing his quality, while estimating his intentions, and the probable 
lenffth of his visit, was most intolerable. There was not one bird in the 
rookery that slept without dreaming of that devilish soldier. Some of them 
got up and went out to spend their time, screaming over the distant fields, 
at if the day of judgment had come, and they had lost their ticket. Day 
stteoeeded day, and there was no peace for them, no cessation of the horrible 
din and disorder, until the dean, having discovered the eause of the commotion, 
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ordered that the figure should be destroyed, when, as a natural result, the 
old rooks, though greatly disturbed about the past, were enabled to sleep in 
peace. 

In much the same way, although by nd mere stuffed figure, has the peace 
of the Church Eooks been disturbed by these Essays. The authors have ren- 
dered it impossible for the hierarchy to sleep in peace, for they threaten its 
existence. The bishops can see the destructive gun, they can scent the 
inevitable consequences, and hence the episcopal cawing. Formerly a bishop 
had a veiy easy time of it, but now there is a skeleton laid upon his table, 
that speaKs audibly enough of the end drawing near. And is it not time ? 
England has paid scores of millions for its bishops, and hundreds of millions 
for its churches; but no man can show a corresponding return of good 
achieyed or of virtue developed. Hitherto both of them have been like the 
druggists' window bottles, more for show than use. The poor have paid 
freely out of the proceeds of their toil, yet have not been benefited. The 
rich have had a spiritual aristocracy to flutter through their saloons, but, we 
fear, without ever finding their hearts softened or their motives elevated. 
The only persons who have derived benefit are the washerwomen, unto whom 
the getting up of so much lawn has been a matter of high importance, and 
we trust, as a rule, of considerable profit. But remembering the amount of 
disturbance caused in the episcopal mind, we shall confess that it is but 
natural to expect a show of irritation. No man likes to be disturbed while 
(enjoying the after-dinner nap ; and in like manner the hierarchy have resented 
the action of the Essayists, which has destroyed the peace of the bishops* 
minds, and rendered it necessary for them to make, at least, a show of doing 
something for the bread they eat, 

P. W. P. 



CHAEACTEEISTICS OF THE BEPORMATION.— XYH. 

THE MENDICANT MONKS. 

In speaking of the Mendicant Orders of Monks it must not be forgotten that 
the Dominicans as well as the Franciscans were mendicants and preachers ; 
though the objects proposed in their establishment and their after-developments 
were entirely different. It is true that both Orders had at first a common 
object — ^to preach. The Dominicans, however, made it their peculiar busi- 
ness to preach against heresy, they were from the first, and ever continued to 
be, the auxiliaries of the Papacy ; whereas the . Franciscans, who remained 
true to the rule of St. Francis, became the opponents of the Pope, , and the 
founders of more than one heretical sect. '* The office of the Domjjiicans,'' 
«ays Michelet, " was to regulate and repress. Tlieirs was the Iiiquisition ; 
'* and to them was confided the teaching of philosophy, even within the 
** pontifical palace. Whilst the Franpiscans hurried over the world in the 
" wildness of inspiration, alternately sinking and rising from obedience to 
" liberty, and from heresy to orthodoxy, firing the world, and agitating it 
" with the transports of mystical love, the sombre genius of St. Dominic 
" buried itself within the sacred palace of the Lateran, and the granitic 
" vaults of the Escurial." 

These two Orders afford an excellent example of the policy by which the 
Papacy sought to retain its influence in Europe. The Dpminicans undertook 
the work of keeping down heresies; while to the Frandsoans was allotted the 
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task of bringing into the Church, so far as could be, the progressive and 
freethinkiog elements ; their work was, if possible, to reconcile to the Church 
those from among whom opposition and heresy would otherwise be likely to 
spring. 

Spread by thousands throughout^every country of Europe, these Mendi- 
cants might be met with on every road, in every town, and in every village, 
soliciting alms or preaching to the multitudes, ever ready to listen to these 
men, glib of tongue, speaking a language they could comprehend, and after the 
manner of the Spurgeons of modern days, interlarding their cUscourse with 
jests, imaginary couversations, and illustrations calculated to take the ears of 
the ignorant populace. In this way they became useful to the Papacy in 
preaching up the goodness of the Pope, and the duty of obedience to him, 
and also in collecting the moneys which, either in the shape of Peter's pence 
or otherwise, went to swell the revenues of the Papal treasury. We shall 
meet with them in a later age as the vendors of Papal Indulgences ; and 
through all the ages in which they continued active they were the great 
manufacturers and purveyors of Saint's miracles, and it was doubtless the 
more imaginative or mendacious of their respective followers who have 
adorned the lives of Dominic and Erai^cis with the extraordinary legends 
which good Catholics now receive as veritable history. 

It has been remarked with great truth, that these miracles, of which the 
moiikish writers in the Middle Ages were such profuse retailers^, should not 
always be taken as ^atuitous falsehoods ; that there may frequently have 
been a ground-work of truth on which they were based. It is easy to con- 
ceive how an ignorant and superstitious generation would change natural 
incidents into stupendous miracles, without being in anyway desirous of 
deceiving^ The intense realism of the Middle Ages, too, was ever seeking to 
externalise the subjective ; and no doubt frequently the writers merely intended 
to convey, in the form of allegory, some truth regarding the person spoken 
of, which succeeding ages accepted in all its reality, and called a miracle. 
There is no doubt the Church fostered the spirit of miracle-mongering ; but 
we think fairness demands that we shall allow a rational explanation to be 
possible of much that was stated and believed, without in all cases deeming 
it necessaiy to resort to the theory of intentional falsehood. 

It may be interesting to some of our reader^ for us to state here that the 
mendicant monks were variously known in England by the names of Mino- 
rites, Grrey Friars, Cordeliers, Black Friars, and White Friars, The tradition 
and evidence of their existence in large numbers is found in most of our 
cities and towns. In London, for example, we find the Minories, and the 
districts of Blackfriars and Whitefriars, all named from the existence of 
Franciscan or Dominican monasteries on those spots. Close to the Minories, 
too, may be found Crutched Friars and Austin Friars, the latter being thci 
site of the house of the Augustinian Hermits, an Order of a later date, but 
memorable in the history of the Reformation from Luther being one of them. 
They, with the Crutched Friars, were, in fact, offshoots of the Franciscan 
Order. The name of Minorites, or Friars Minor or Lesser, was the proper 
designation of the Franciscans, being the name given to his Order by Francis 
as a mark of humility. Cordeliers was a name derived frt)m the cord worn 
round their waist ; Grey Friars, from the colour of their robe. The Black 
and White Friars were Dominicans ; the first name was that they were usually 
known by, black being the colour of their ordinary garb, and the other was 
giveii to them on account of a white habit afterwards adopted by them, and 
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worn on special occasions, the original of wbich they pretend was the gift of 
the Virgin Mary to one of the brethren. 

. The spirit of Franciscanism underwent a change as success and popularity 
made the Order wealthy. With wealth, the possession of which itself was a 
departure from the rule of the Founder, luxury and vice crept in among them, 
and degradation from the early idea came as a natural consequence. It is 
somewhat [astonishing how quickly this result arose. Matthew Paris says : 
" It is a matter of melancholy presage, that, within the four-and-twenty years of 
" their establishment in England, these friars have piled up their mansions to a 
" royal altitude. Impudently transgressing the bounds of poverty, the very 
''basis of their profession, they fulfil, to the letter, the ancient prophecies of 
" Hildegard, and exhibit inestimable treasures within their spacious edifices and 
" lofty walls. They beset the dying bed of the noble and the wealthy, in order 
** to extort secret bequests from the fears of guilt or superstition. No one noir has 
"any hope of salvation but through the ministry of the Treaoher^^^, or the 
" mnorites,** So greatly did this abuse extend that we have the authority c(f 
Hallam for saying that the Statute of Mortmain, passed shortly after thi$» was 
occasioned by the rapacity of the Mendicants. " They are found," eontinues 
the chronicler, " at the Court, in the characters of counsellors, and chamber* 
** lains, and treasurers, and negociatbrs of marriage. As the agents of Papal 
" extortion " (this was the secret of the hatred afterwards displayed by the 
English towards them), '' they are incessantly applying the arts of flatteryg 
*' the stings of rebuke, or the terrors of confession." -He further complains 
that " with overbearing insolence, they frequently inquired of the devout by . 
** whom tliey had been confessed. And if the answer was, by my own priest, 
" they replied, and who is that ignoramm f He never heard lectures on 
*' theology, he never gave his nights to the study of decrees, he never leami 
'* to unravel knotty questions. They are all blind, and leaders of the blind, 
" Come to us, who know how to distinguish leper from leper." The charge 
against them was that in this way they caused a great degeneration of morali/ 
by receiving confession and granting absolution in cases in which the parish 
priests would have refused it ; also that people were the more ready to commit 
sin which they would have been ashamed to confess their own priest, but 
which they hesitated not to confess to the itinerant friar, whom they were not 
likely to see again. We dare say there is truth in this, though it should not 
be forgotten that the persons making the charge were the priests who were 
aggrieved by the invasion of their province and privileges by the friars. Be 
this as it may, however, the growing wealth, rapacity, and depravity of very 
many among the Mendicants is a fact too well established, and too much in 
the natural order of things, to be doubted, even if the history of the Ord^ 
were not itself proof of the fact. Learning, too, which was repudiated bjr 
St. Francis, is now found in their ranks ; and it is a somewhat remarkable 
fact, that all the great intellects of the thirteenth, and the early part of 
the fourteenth centuries, are found in the ranks of one or the other of the 
Mendicant Orders. This fact led to the influence of the Papacy being by 
their means carried into the Universities. 

A feud, ere long, arose within the Franciscan body, between those who 
desired to stand by the rule of the Founder and continue to abide in " holy 
" poverty," and those who were for enriching the Order, and departing ai 
least from the letter of St. Francis's rule. The learned Franciscans, by their 
learnings were departing no less from the rule, than the lower Mid seneiid 
• A nam* l^y whloh the P^minictu w^re kotwiu 
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amoD^f them werei by their luxurions ]ives and hunt after money. Opiposed to 
both these (as Hying in abrogation of the rule of life they had sworn to adopt)^ 
Were the stern fanatical class of minds, who desired to see the rule obseinred 
in all its strict sererity ; who insisted upon the renunciation of all worldly 
property, and contended that no man was truly a disciple of the blessed St. 
Ftancis until he was absolutely destitute, and unless he refused to accept 
money on any pretence whatever, and possessed only the " two tunics* oUe 
** with a hood and one without* the girdle and the breeches '* allowed by the 
rule ; unless, too, he despised and eschewed all human learning, and carefully 
aroided all ostentation of eloquence, sedulously seeking to hide aught that 
might raise him, in any way, in the estimation of his fellows. It was out of 
this opposition arose the fatal schism in the Franciscan ranks, which altogether 
changed the character of the Order, and turned the true Franciscans from 
obedielit sons of the Church, and ardent adherents of the Pope, into wild 
heretics, and the greatest enemies of the Papacy ; stirring up, too, once more 
into active life, the Inquisition and the flames of persecution. 

When the dispute first arose the Popes were appealed to ; Gregory IX. 
relaxed the stern code of Francis, but the Spirituals (as the sterner Francis- ' 
cans called themselves) refused to admit his authority. After that Innocent 
IV. sought to settle the matter by a clever equivocation ; he decreed that all 
the houses, domains, church furniture, and property amassed by the Order, 
should be held to belong to the Pope, and he would grant the usufruct thereof 
to the Brethren, who would thus enjoy their wealth and obey their Founder 
too. The intractable Spirituals, however, would not allow the Pope to seduce 
them to palter with their consciences in this way, and the feud continued. For 
a time, however, it led to no open breach, and the dispute was kept within 
the Order, the Spirituals contenting themselves with denouncing the sin of 
their brethren, both in words and action. The more zealous amongst them 
retired from the luxurious convents and palatial residences in which the Order 
bad now lodged itself, to take up their residence in huts and caves, many of 
them seeking the loftiest peaks of the Apeu nines, in order there, by their soli- 
tude and poverty, the more forcibly to protest against the wickedness of their 
degenerate brethren. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SAKYA (BUDDHA). 

§ 5. — FINAL EMANCIPATION OF SAKYA. 

WHEif Sakya had been relieved from the oppression of starvatiott theories, 
and though ceasing to believe that peace within was obtainable only upon 
condition of his pursuing a formal course in relation to his dietary, he was 
brought more into accordance with nature, and ate, and drank, and slept, 
and bathed the same as other men. From this time he lived freely, entered 
into sports, and, in fact, became as other men. From that hour he looked 
with more intcntness into the actual — the mighty system of the Universe, and 
although he never learnt the order of nature as it is known in modem Europe, 
he rose to the perception of many truths of surpassing importance and value. 
He desired earnestly enmigh to be instructed in relation to them, but there 
were none to teach, and within his sphere there were no means through which 
hb could pass into the possession of the knowledge which was his aim. 

But although this beneficial change was wrought, it was not withottt 
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much^ain and suffering. It was then that he was tempted by Maia (or as 
Europeans name him, " Satan,") the ** Lord of Pleasure ; " the triumphant 
••Lord of Death;" the powerful "Worker of Iniquity;" the "Source of 
"monster Sins." Mara, who was all this and more, became alarmed, lest, as 
he conceived, Sakya should succeed in achieving the purpose of his heart ; 
for, " in that case the evil kingdom would be sorely shaken, and sin would 
" be checked in its progress." Feeling this, Mara (Satan) resolved to tempt 
Sakya to his ruin, and to that end, appearing before him, he laid out immense 
treasures, and declared that for one act of worship he would give them all 
to Sakya. " All that thou seest," said Mara, " will I give thee if thou wilt be 
" obedHent unto my commands, and will grant my requests." It appears, how- 
ever, that Mara had tempted him before. T^e Hon. George Turnour furnishes 
us with the following translation from the Pali Buddhist Books. Sakya, when 
overcome with emotion, rising from his princely bed at the time when he had 
resolved upon a new course of life, and was about making his escape from 
his palace in order to pursue the search for true happiness, was thus tempted : 
" Mara, or the Prince of Serpents and Devils, the agent of sin, said. Let me 
" stop this great mortal, and lising aloft into the air, thus addressed him : Sakya, 
" depart not, on the seventh day from hence, the heavenly Chakkatanan will 
" most certainly come to pass. Then thou shalt exercise sovereignty over 
"the four great quarters of the earth, together with their two thousand 
"islands: blessed (one) wait. Sakya then asked. Who art thou? I am 
" Wassawatto. Then said Sakya, I am aware that both empire and universal 
" dominion are proffered to me, I am not, however, destined for royalty. 
" Depart, Mara, approach not this subject or place."* So that he was not 
to be won over by any offer of wealth or dominion, and could not submit 
himself to the direction of one who had deliberately taken up arms against 
the Highest. The Buddhists are very proud of this triumph, which they 
conceive could not have been gained by any mere man. Evidently it was 
difficult for them to conceive of a human being resisting the temptatioA to 
become rich, which, as we know, was a weakness upon their part which we 
have no difficulty in repudiating, even although we look upon Sakya merely 
as a man. They, however, who view him as a God, are not seemingly aware 
of the absurdity lurking in the supposition that a God, as they say Sakya 
was, could have experienced any difficulty in the matter. But when such 
subjects are advanced, there is no thought exercised by any who are believers. 
They accept the common notions as lying beyond the pale of inquiry, and 
within the realm of faith. There is, upon the part of the Buddhist, no doubt 
regarding the tmth of the narrative, any more than the Chistian doubts the 
truth of the narratives relating to the temptation of Jesus. Neither is it 
of much avail to raise a debate upon the absurdities involved in them, 
simply because they who can look with their own eyes, and with human 
interest into this Universe, and still believe in the action of Mara or Satan, 
are still wearing their long clothes, and are little fitted for comprehending the 
deeper mysteries of being. 

After the temptation of wealth had failed, Mara resolved upon trying the 
power of beauty, to which end he brought " troops of the most ravishing 
" maidens," all ready to woo and win the pious hero over to the paths of 
incontinence and sin; but Sakya, like St. Anthony, is reported to have 
banished them all, so that he passed with perfect safety through the trying 

* Primeos. Benmd Asiatic Journal, vo^. vii. p. 807. For an account of the great fight between 
SakTa and Mara, eee ditto, p. 813. 
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ordeal. Beauty had no all-potent charm for his eye, and he was as freezing 
ice to all their winning endeavours, and the result was the same in all the 
other trials. The Thibetian and Ceylonese, the Japanese and Chinese, as well 
as the Nepaulese books, are well stored with long narrations of how at this 
stage Satan (Mara) vexed this thinker ; but all relate in a tone of triumph 
the story of his glorious victories and final overthrow of his enemy. He 
spent seven weeks in complete solitude, seven successive weeks far removed 
from the haunts of men, beneath the trees of the forests, devoted to ** heaven- 
" moving prayer," to earnest thought, and to that kind of serious self-exami- 
nation which exalts and spiritualises the human mind into affinity with 
Grod ; and during this long fast the devil tempted him in the most subtle 
ways, o'er and o'er again, but all in vain, for he had achieved his victory, he 
had emancipated himself from the dominion of all mere sensual enjoyments, 
and was now in truth a Buddha, he had entered into Buddhahood and bliss. 

The Buddhists of our age, and indeed through many centuries, have con- 
tended for a physical devil, a substantial Mara, but if we take the words of 
Sakya himself, as reported in the Sacred Books of the Thibetians, we are better 
fitted for giving our assent, seeing that with him there is no bodily presence. 
" I must soon triumph over the Satan. Thy first troop which thou usest to 
'' assail men is composed of wishes and desire, the second is displeasure, the 
" third is hunger and thirst, in the fourth stands passion and lust, in the fifth 
" dulness and sleep, in the sixth fear and dread, the seventh is thy scruple or 
" doubt, the eighth is anger and hypocrisy. Those that seek only for profit or 
" gain, for praise such as is bestowed in verse, for honour or ill-gained renown, 
" men praising themselves and blaming others. Those are the troops that 
" belong to the black Mara,"* (Spirit of evil). So that if these words are a 
fair report of his speech, Sakya had conceived the idea that temptations of 
the Devil are rather to be conceived and spoken of as internal ; as affecting 
solely the inner man, than proceeding from outward causes, or, as the Germans 
say, the temptations and appearances were subjective and not objective. 
They had an internal but no external reality. 

But in whatever sense these stories are to be understood, we are now to 
recognise that Sakya had emancipated himself; he was now free; he had 
gained the great victory, and was no longer the slave of doubt, of anger, or 
of pain, and it was because of that deliverance the hosts of heaven praised 
him. His followers, as in the instance of Jesus of Nazareth, now heard 
voices from heaven, *' holy voices," calling him blessed, and it was in a 
distinct style they spake or sang — ^usiug the following language : — " There 
"has arisen the Illuminator of the world — the world's Protector— the Maker 
"of Light who gives eyes to the world, that has grown blind, to cast 
" away the burdens of sin. Thou hast been victorious in the battle. Thy 
" intention is accomplished by thy moral excellence. All thy virtues are 
" perfect. Thou shalt now satisfy men with good things. Gautama Sakya is 
" without sin. He is out of the mire, he stands on dry ground. He 
" will save other animal beings that are carried off by the mighty stream* 
"Great genius thou art eminent; in all the three worlds there is none 
" like thee. To this world, sleeping for a long time immersed in thick 
"darkness, cause thou the light of understanding to arise. The living 
" world has long been suffering the diseases of corruption. The Prince of 
" physicians is come to cure them of all diseases. Protector of the world, 
" through thy appearance all the mansions of distress shall be made empty^ 
• CoBina Korosi. The Tibetiw hooka, Bengal Aeiat. Trans, xz. 
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'' HencefoTth both Gods and men shall enjoy true happiness. None of 
'* those who came to see thee, the chief and best of men, shall for a thousand 
** ages go to helJ, or see the place of damnation. They who hearing thy in- 
" struotion grow wise and sound, shall not be afraid at the deatmction of the 
" body. Having cut off the bonds of distress, and being entirely freed from 
" all farther incumberance, shall find the fruit of the highest virtue (enjoy the 
" greatest happiness.) These are the persons on whom alms may be bestowed, 
" and who may receive them. Great shall be the reward of such alms, for they 
" shall contribute to the offerers' final deliverance from pain."* Thus ends 
the address delivered by the Angelic Ones — by the Holy Voices — ^in the 
hearing of all who had become followers — ^from out the highest heaven, and 
we cannot avoid being struck by the resemblance between this and what is 
related in the Gospels as occurring in the case of Jesus. Modern Missionaries 
have asked if the Buddhists have not copied from the Christian books, and 
many of them, to make the matter easy, have rushed to the conclusion that 
the remarkable similarities are not to be accounted for in any other way< If 
they succeed in proving this, the history of Christianity will become the . 
history of Buddhism, for there is no room for doubting about which was first 
preached unto men. We do not say that the later form is copied from the 
earlier, but we do say that many of the things originally believed of Buddha 
alone, are now believed of Jesus. In the Alexandrian School the legends 
were blended, and many men have been induced to believe certain things 
of Jesus which were wholly unknown to the converts who founded the oariy 
Church. 

P. W. P. 



OtJB EXPENDITURE AND THE POPULAR FALLACIES. 

It was said by men of ancient nations that " there is a time for all things," 
and that " every dog has his day." Judging from the tone of the Press, it 
appears the hour is not far distant when this English nation will survey the 
recent career of the Commons, and demand to know where the money gees. 
The discovery has been made that our National Expenditure is enormotisly 
out of proportion to our means, to our wants, and to the value received in 
return for what we expend. Our annual outgoings exceed our means, not 
only in the sense of outstripping our income, but in this also, that the enor- 
mous expenditure presses unduly and iniquitously upon the labonfing 
classes, who are the creators of our national wealth, and the Sources of efor 
ptosperity. 

The public writers seem, at length, to have made the discovery that it. 
is utterly impossible to continue spending as we have done without en- 
suring want in the cottage, and the neglect of education — ^two evils y^hitM 
will create in the breasts of the toiling millions a spirit of bitterness attd 
hatred that the lapse of ages cannot obliterate. Abstractedly considered, 
the average rate of wages may be good, but not so when considered in relatioii 
to the weight of taxation and the price of provisions. The weekly earnings' 
of nineteen out of every twenty who labour, are absorbed in procuring what 
IS needed to supply the table, leaving theto nothing 'wherewith to prtffcure 
what is required to meet educational and intellectual iieeds. If we continne 
this course the law of retrogression will assert its supremacy. Deny ^the 
means of inteUectuid dfiltnrej now that we have advanced sd fy^t, and bnt (me 

« Co«iaa XoroflfTr Bengal R^seftrohe9. 
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retnlt can follow. They who are thus restricted must fall back into the condition 
of sayages, and, in many senses, their state will be more deplorable. They 
will be compelled to toil and suffer more. The pain of that hungry man is 
greater who sees food bat cannot obtain it, than is that endured by him who 
not even sees the provisions of which ho stands in need. He who walks 
about, seeing on every hand the proud results of scientific and intellectual 
progress, and desires to obtain knowledge and culture, but is debarred through 
poverty from gratifying his healthy wishes, is in a far more deplorable con- 
dition than the Bosjesraan, who neither knows nor cares for intellectual and 
scientific progress. If We do not pause in our career it is evident that 
darkness will come again, and we shall be debased and rtiined through our 
prodigality. 

But in what wdy ate we to reduce our outgoings ? On one hand it ia 
advised that a searchhig inquiry shall be instituted, so that they who eat so 
largely of the national bread, without rendering toy equivalent service, shall 
be iminediately dismissed. Their number is large, and their friends in the 
Commons are by far too numerous, to permit of such a clearance being 
easily and speedily made. The House of Commons is, in one sense, essen*^ 
tially corrupt ; not that its members condescend to take bribes into their hands, 
bat they secure comfortable places for their relatives, and manage to foist 
upon the nation a number of useless receivers of public money. All the 
incompetent sons are thrust into government situations. They who could 
not enter into partnership with any firm without breeding ruin, are put into 
government offices without compunction. They must live, and if they damage 
the public it is not considered to be of any moment. Search the ranks of 
offidal life and it will be discovered that a more intolerable set of cripples 
were never before gathered into one regiment ; and, as a rule, the least com- 
petent receive the best pay. A real man who has a heart for his work, and 
who desires to give his country the benefit of his genius and experience finds 
it difficult to get on in the service, and impossible to rise. It is his daily 
misfortune to render palpable the incompetent character of his fellow officials, 
and consequently they hate and oppose him ; and should he venture upon 
suggesting any improved method of performing the duties of his department, 
he is made a victim and, " sent to Coventry," as one of the heretical reformers 
who would import honesty and common sense into the public service. We may 
succeed in our plans so far as to blot out a few, perhaps even a twentieth 
part, of these. incompetent ones, but only at the expense of more labour and 
pains, anxiety and excitement, than it wotild cost to get rid of the existing 
system. We may succeed in destroying the power of patronage quite as 
easily as we should in securing a partial reform. To do anything of practical 
value, we must abandon aU petty plans, aim at some greater success, and be 
ready, to apply all the forces at our disposal to effect a deeper change. 

That greater change involves a reconsideration of our Foreign Eolations 
and the danger to which we are exposed through the action oi France. The 
enormous annual increase in our outgoings depends entirely upon certain 
ideas which have been planted and fostered in our minds, in relation to the 
aims and intentions of the French Emperor, which are supposed to be inimical 
to the peace and progress of Europe. If those ideas are unsound, if they * 
depend upon a misconception of his motives and intentions, then are we 
burdening ourselves ' uselessly, and instead of doing anything whereby the 
peace of the world is to be promoted we are to be justly charged with deling 
unjuitly wHh our own poor at home^ while exdtiBg undne abrin abroad. 
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Por being, as we arc, at the head of the modern nations, it is impossible for 
us to manifest fear without creating a sense of danger in the breasts of others ; 
if we declare ourselves menaced, then all the other nations will consider there 
is cause of fear, and where peace and progress would have been possible. 
Conservatism and a large expenditure will become supreme. 

No reduction can be effected in our national expenditure until this matter 
be finally settled. All our peddling alterations are but as drops in the ocean 
compared with the measure of what is annually wasted through the theory 
we entertain about the intentions of Louis Napoleon. That theory is the 
body and soul, the animating spirit, of the giant that oppresses us, and we 
cannot be free until the head of it be stricken off. Let every man ask hinuelf 
the question whether there be any cause to view France with suspicion, and 
if he answer, as guided by facts, he will soon shout loudly enough for im- 
mediate and immense reductions in our expenditure. If he should answer 
that our neighbour is to be feared — is dangerous, and is aiming at our ruin, 
then let him hold his peace about the finances, except it be to cry alike« for 
increase of taxation and increase of war expenditure. Under such circum- 
stances it is not worth while to agitate against the drones who receive pay 
and do nothing; it will only increase the national loss without largely 
decreasing the outgoings. We must pay more for the agitation than would 
be saved by a victory ; and when it were gained we should still be in the 
power of the same harpies, who are always present when the abundance of 
national spoil is to be shared. They would only be driven from one office, 
but like rats they would enter another ; for while the existing system lasts 
they who have influence will not permit their incompetent relatives to lack 
provender when so much can be obtained at the cost of the public. Destroy 
the offices, and there can then be no call for employes, and to do this, we 
must make sure of our position in relation to whether Louis Napoleon be the 
enemy which Conservatism declares, or the friend he is said to be by many 
who know him more intimately than we da. 

It has been urged by many distinguished Englishmen, who are thoroughly 
acquainted with France, an^ who appear to speak as honestly as they do 
authoritatively, that England has nothing of evil to anticipate from the actions 
of Louis Napoleon. This may be believed without much direct evidence, 
because it is supported by common sense, for unless we can conceive of him 
as beiqg the greatest fool in Europe, it is impossible to believe he would 
interfere with England, in any warlike manner. Such a course would lead 
to his ruin. All the interests of his family are indilssolubly bound up with 
peaceable English relations. The union is accidental, we grant, but it is none 
the less real. Were he at war with Great Britain, he would be at war with 
Europe, for although the Grerman rulers have no great liking for English 
principles, and would gladly destroy them, it is quite certain they would 
unite with us against him, because while he continues in power their des- 
potisms are rendered insecure. The supremacy of France threatens kingly 
despotism all over Europe. While the beneficial results of Universal Suffrage 
are made so manifest those surrounding nations cannot avoid desiring to 
share similar advantages. Their rulers are aware of this, and hence the 
desire to blot out so grave a danger to the security of their own thrones. 
He represents a new principle — the sovereignty of the national will, and 
thr6ugh his interference that principle is triumphant iif Italy ; while they 
represent Divine Sight to rule wrongly and to ignore the free action of the 
people they govern. His continuance in authority is thus fatal to their 
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policy, and hence the readiness with which they wodd unite with us if we 
were engaged in war against France, for then they would achieve their object 
in putting down the universal suf&age principle so hateful in their eyes. 
And they who can believe him ignorant of a fact so palpable to others, are 
hardly to be listened to as authorities. There is not a statesman in Europe 
who is more thoroughly conversant with the policy of its courts than he is ; 
and being a man of the new school, the members of which accept facts in-e- 
spective of received theories, he is the least likely of men to engage in a con- 
flict so threatening to his own position and prospects. 

It follows, then, that as a question of personal and national policy, Louis 
Napoleon must labour his utmost to avoid a collision with England. Whatever 
he may wish as a man, he must, as*a politician, endeavour to keep free from a 
struggle so fatal to his best and dearest interests. Aud if thus much be 
conceded we cannot perceive why, abstractedly considered, this English 
nation should anticipate danger from his policy. And when we turn from 
the world of ideas, sunnises, and suspicion to that of actual facts, there is 
not a single action to be cited, which, when candidly viewed, will bear the 
warlike construction. All that we have hitherto held by is a fanciful con- 
struction of his aims ; we could not know what was in his mind, but only 
imagined oiurselves to know, and our action has been taken upon the as- 
sumption that what we fancied was real fact. Yet when attention is turned 
to the things actually done, no man can say they indicate any other than an 
anxious desire to preserve the peace. 

There never was a French nder who took so much abuse from us without 
retaliating. Neither has there been one who so readily submitted to our mani- 
fest predilections. We know, indeed, that this is all explained upon the as- 
sumption that his conduct is dictated by low and interested motives, and con- 
sequently that no praise is to be awarded to him for it. It is easy to find bad 
motives by which to explain the actions of men, if we allow our imagination 
to create them, but it is neither just nor generous to do so, especially when 
good ones are as easily and honestly conceived. And, moreover, it is com- 
petent for the French to inquire if our motives are always innocent, pure and 
disinterested ? And even if they be so, whether they are not as liable to be 
represented as being selfish and dishonourable as those of their Emperor ? 
Tbey must be so, or the writers upon the Continent strangely belie us. The 
fact is, that we can only infer motives from conduct, and if the latter be good, 
we should assume the motives were so. Occasionally we shall be deceived, 
especially when we have to judge from isolated actions ; but scarcely ever 
when there happens to be a tsourse of good conduct, for that, as a rule, must 
be based upon good motives. 

Yet, even if his motives be utterly and coarsely selfish, our security is the 
same, because his selfishness must prompt him to pursue the path of peace 
with England. And in seeking, selfishly seeking if men will have it so, to 
develope the resources of France he is pursuing that course which the best 
man in the world would pursue. For why should a king have power if it be 
not to do the best for his nation P And who are the monarcfas whose names 
are to be honoured if not those whose best energies have been devoted towards 
promoting the growth of the nations over which they held authority P Why, 
then, should we find so much to suspect and to blame in a course of conduct 
which is admitted by all intelligent men to be the best adapted for promoting 
the growth of i^Mmce and the prosperity of Frenchmen P 

P. W. P. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LE0TUBE8. 
BY P, W. PERPITT, Ph. D, 

THE "song of SOLOMON." 

(Continued from page 256.) 

It ia impossible to do justice to the symbolical system of interpretatiofi to wiiicl^ 
the " Song of Songs " has been subjected, without quoting a few illustrations from 
the writings of those who, in celebrated works, have so elaborately developed tneir 
views. To do this is now an easy task, for Christian D, Ginsburg has collected 
specimens of them into the introduction. preQxed to his fine translation of the 
Song itself. They who desire to jjursue the subject farther must consult his 
volume, I shall rest content with citing a few illustrations. And first from the 
commentary of E. Saaidias who proceeds thus from the seventh verse :" The vipe- 
*^ yard of the Lord of Hosts is the bouse of Israel. Solomou relates in this book 
" the history of the Jews, commencing with their Exodus from Egypt until after 
'' the coming of the Messiah, and compares the position of Israel to God, to that 
" of a bride to a bridegroom, because she (Israel) is dear to him, and he to her. 
*• When he first takes her from her father's house he calls her my friend, when he 
" brings her to his house he calls her mv bride, when she finds favour in his e^jres 
" he caUs her my sister, and praises her from head to foot ; then he is angry with 
" her, and she returns and praises him from head to foot ; then he praises her • 
*' second time. And, because it is unlawful for a bridegroom and bride to como 
'' together without a marriage-contract and witnesses, therefore Soloqoon begins 
" with the words, * Let him give me kisses of his mouth ; * that is, the command- 
" ments and the statutes, comprising both the written and the oral law which the 
" Lord gave to Israel through the pious Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, so that Israel's 
" fame went forth into the world in consequence of their wisdom, as it is written, 
" *And thy renown went forth among the heathen for thy beauty,' &c.,* so much 
^* so that many of the nations desired to be gathered under the wings of the 
'* Sheohinah and become Jews ; and these are the mixed n^ultitudes, Jethro and 
" others, and therefore it is said, * Thy perfumes are good in odour,' that is, the 
'^ !|jord tried them from the departure out of Egypt till their entrance into Caanan 
*' whether they would walk in bis ways." 

Proceeding upon this principle of interpretation, Rashi says : " My opinion is. 
*' that Solomon foresaw, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, that Israel would be carriea 
** into sundry captivities, and undergo sundry dissolutions; that they would lament 
«* in their captivity over their former glory, and recall the former love, which God 
^^ manifested for them above all other nations ; that they would say, ' I will go and 
'' 'return to my first husband, for then was it better with me than nowj'j that 
'' they would acknowledge His kindness and their own rebellion, and the good 
" things which He promised to g}ve them in the latter days, i. e.^ at the coming of 
" the Messiah. 

" This book is written by inspiration, and represents a wifp forsaken by her 
" husband, and shut up, longing after him, recalling to her mind her love i^ vouth 
** to her beloved, and confessing her guilt ; her beloved sympathisinff with her 
" affection, and remembering the kindness of her youth, the charms of ner. beauty, 
'* and her good works, whion had tied him to her with an everlasting love. 

*'The design of this book is to show to Israel that God has not afflicted ber, 
" I. tf. Israel, willingly ; that though He did send her away. He has not cas( her 
'* off; th^t she is still His wife, and He her husband, and that 5e will again be 
" united to her." 

The following is a specimen of Rashi's commentary : — 

"1, The Song 0/ Songs, &c. — Our Rabbins state, that wheneyer Solpmon is 
mentioned in tms Song, it signifies the Holy One, the King of Peace. This is 
confirmed by the fact that the name of Solomon's father is net here givwn, as ia 

* Ezek. xvl. M. + Ho». il, 9. 
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Prov. i, 1, and Eccl. i. I. This most excellent Song was addreflsed to God by his 
people, the congregation of Israel. Rabbi Akiba says, that the world was not 
worthy of the day in which the Song of Songs was given to Israel ; for ajl the 
Soriptores are holy, bat the Song^ of Songs is most holy. Rabbi Eiiezer ben 
Azariah sajs, it is like to a king who took a measure of wheat, and gave it to the 
baker, saying, Produce from it so much flour, so much bran, and so much chaff, 
and make me a refined and excellent cake of the flour; so all Scriptures are holy, 
but this Song is most holy; for the whole of this book teaches the fear of God and 
submission to his kingdom. 

" 2. Let Aim km me, &c. — ^This Song Israel utters in her captivity and widow- 
hood. Oh that King Solomon would give me kisses of His mouth, as in the tinje 
of yore ! Some kiss the hand, and otliers the shoulders ; but I desire that He 
should behave to me as in former days, viz., kiss my mouth as a bridegroom kisses 
his bride ; for Thy caresses are better than all the banquets of wine, and all joys 
and pleasures. It is a Hebrew idiom to call every banquet of pleasure and Joy by 
the name of wine.* This is the literal sense ; but, according to the allegory, this 
refers to the giving of the Law, and God's speaking with Israel face to face. 
These favours still continue to be more precious to them than any delights; and 
as they are assured by God that He will appear again to reveal the secrets and 
mysteries of the Law, Israel prays to Him for the fulfilment of His promises. 
Inis is the meaning of * Let him kiss me ! * 

" 3. Tky perfumes, &c. — ^A good name is called good oil. The fraffrance of Thy 
name is so excellent that the ends of the earth have smelt it whenthey heard of 
Thy fame and of Thy great wonders in Egypt. Thou art oil, and art constantly 
poured forth, so that Thy sweet odour might be widely diflFosed. This is 
the nature of good oil. As long as it is sealed in a bottle, it does not emit 
any smell; but when the bottle is opened, and the oil poured into a vessel, 
the smell is diffused. The maidens lope ihee. Jethro, hearing of the wonderful 
doings of God in Egypt, confessed the God of Israel;! so Eahab, when she heard 
that the Lord had dried up the waters of the Red Sea, became a proselyte.} 
By the maidens are meant the Gentiles; they are so called because Qod is 
represented as a youth. 

"5. lam swarthy, &c.— -You, my companions, let me not be lightly esteemed 
in your eyes, although mv Husband forsoolc me because of ray swarthiness; for I 
am swarthy because of tne tanning sun, yet I am comely because of the symmetry 
of my beautiful limbs. If I am swarthy, like the tents of Kedar, which are dis- 
coloured by the rain, in consequence of their being constantly spread out in the 
wilderness, I shall easily be washed, and be as beautiful as the curtains of Solomon. 
The allegorical meaning is, the congregation of Israel speaks this to the Gentiles, 
I am swarthy in my own works, but I am comely in the works of my fathers ; and 
some of my own works even are good. And though I am tainted with the sin of 
the calf, 1 have, to counterbalance this, the merit of accepting the Law. Israel 
caUs the Gentiles 'daughters of Jerusalem,* because Jerusalem is to be the 
metropolis of all nations, as it is predicted, 'Ai}d I will give them to thee for 
daughters:' § and again, 'Ekron ana her daughters.*'* || 

Comment upon these puerilities is unnecessary, and yet it must be confessed that 
there is a class of persons who are taken captive by it. They esteem all such " expla- 
" nations" as being profound, and hence it is that even in modern pulpits men are 
found who plunder these old books, dress up what they have stolen, and win the 
applause of their hearers. It is not, however, of much consequence, for as the 
weak companion the weak, little good could be achieved by giving them a stronger 
diet. They love s]jiritual exegesis, and this attenuated folly is what they call 
Spiritualism. The pity is, that they should pay so much for what could be obtained 
purer and cheaper irom the works of the BaoDis, 

But the Rabbis are not unanimous in their interpretation. Some of them 
maintain that it is to be viewed as an allegory of the intellectual character. Ibn 

* Oomp. Esth. vii. 8; Isaiah xxlv. 9j v. 12, ' " * 

t ExodQB XTiii. % Josbtia ii. 11. f £iek.xTi. 61. 11 Josh. zy. 44. 
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Caspe says : " I submit that this book undoubtedly belongs to the second kind of 
" parables which the teacher of blessed memory (Maimonides), mentions in the 
*' beginning of his book, m which all the words used in the comparison must not 
" be applied to the thing compared, just as in the case there quoted, which treats 
** on tne subject of a beloved and loved one, like the book before us, with the only 
" difference that the instance there adduced refers to the union of matter and 
" mind, and this book represents the union between the active intellect and the 
*' receptive, material intellect, which latter is divided into four parts, the hi^est 
" of which is the imparted intellect. With all the particulars oi this book. Solo- 
*' mon merely designed to hint at the subject in general. It is most certain that 
" he calls here the hi£;hest order of the Human intellect ' the fairest of women,' 
" and the active inteuect ' the gaaceful lover ; ' frequently the whole intellectual 
" mind is meant by the latter p&ase, for this is the meanmg demanded in several 
" places of this Book." 

This view has been most powerfully defended by Immanuel ben Solomon- In 
his commentary upon the first verse he says : ** Aclmowledging the goodness of the 
" Lord, I affree with the opinion of our Kabbins, that this book is the most snb- 
" lime of aU the Books ^ven by inspiration. Expositors, however, differ in its 
" interpretation, and their opinions are divided, according to the diversity of their 
" Imowledge. There are some — but these are such as go no further than the 
" miU^erial world, and that which their eye sees, looking forward to the good of this 
" world and its glory, to the great reward of their labours and a recompense from 
" God, desiring to be restored to their greatness, and to the land flowing with 
" milk and honey, and to have their stomachs filled with the flesh of the Leviathan, 
'' and the best of wines preserved in its grapes — such men interpret this sublime 
** song as havinff reference to the history oi.the ?atriarchs, their going down to 
" Egypt, their Exodus from thence with a mighty hand and outstretch^ arm, the 
*' fpYm^ of the Law, the entry into the land of Canaan, the settlement of Israel 
" m it, their captivity, restoration, the building of the second Temple, the present 
" dispersion, and their final in^theriuR which is to take place. Such interpreters 
" regard this book, which is holy of holies, as some common book, or historical 
" record of any of the kings, which is of very little use, and the reading of which 
" is only a loss of time. !But there are other sages and divines, who have attained 
" to know the value of true wisdom; they are separated from the material world, 
" despise the mere temporal things, heartOy desire to know the courts of the Lord, 
" and have a footing in the Jerusalem which is above, and with heart and flesh 
" sing to the living God ; these have put off the garments of folly, and clothed 
" themselves in the robes of wisdom, and while searching after the mysteries of 
** this precious book through the openuigs of the fi^es of silver, glanced at 
" golden apples of the allegory concealed in it. They, m the vessel of their uuder- 
" standing, traversed its sea, and broiu'ht to light from the depth, the reality of 
** the booK. Thus they have declared tnat the book was composed to explain the 
" possibility of a reunion with the incorporeal mind, which -forms the perceptive 
'* faculty, and influences it with abundant goodness. 

" The shepherds, accordingly, represent the corporeal intellect which longs after 
" the inflnence of the active intellect, and desires to be like it, as much as possible, 
" to cleave to it, and to come up to its standing, which is the ultimate end of its 
" purpose.'* 

(To be eoHtinued.) 
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" RELIGION ^^ AND THE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 

In many of our leading journals, either in their original articles or in the 
reported speeches and addresses, it has been very distinctly charged against 
the Essayists and Reviewers that they are " endeavouring to destroy all 
'* religion," and the inference plainly is that they should be treated as dis- 
honourable and dishonest men. There is a measure of scandalous unfairness 
about this charge, which, as usual in such cases, is Jesuitically supported. 
For all its force, it depends upon a series of foregone conclusions, which have 
no foundation in reason or fact. What, for instance, is it that these 
denouncers mean when they speak of " destroying religion " ? There is no 
word in the English language which has been more frequently used, and 
which is less generally understood. Strictly speaking, it is a generic term, 
which needs some definition, in order to render plain the value for which it 
is used by the speaker. It is the same as " wine ; " a man asks another .to 
take a glass, but unless something further be said it will be impossible to 
know if he mean port, sherry, or any other, out of a hundred kinds. And 
precisely so with " religion," for the kinds are as numerous as wines. When 
the Christian Missionary has landed in India; and began to teach the Hindu, 
the first charge he is called upon to answer is that of " aiming at the de- 
" struction of religion." The Hindu race treat him as a man who is moved 
by no other than that devilish intent, and, much to his astonishment, the 
Missionary finds that the stone he hurled at the head of the Essayists strikes 
as powerMly against his own — although two distinct series of ideas and 
doctrines are intended. The same occurs when the Mussulman endeavours 
to instruct the Buddhist, or when the Parsee labours to convert the 
followers of Sajcya. So, that, before any conclusions can be deduced, when 
charges of this' character are preferred, it is of the utmost consequence to 
understand precisely what sort of religion it is that the incriminated persons 
are trying to aubvert. 

We are avfare that thousands of persons would answer that, as the term 
is used in England, only one kind can be meant. They say it must mean 
" the Christina religion, one and indivisible," but this is merely a denial or 
•faiion of th^ difficultv, because there is no such unity either in theology or 
in the interpretation of the Christian documenttt There are timti when all 

Vol. V, Niw Srauw. Vol. I. T 
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the Churches unite in brotherly love " to curse the infidel ; " when all who 
piofess and call themselves Christians, are to be seen upon the same plat- 
form ; when Catholic, Churchman, Calvinist, Socinian, and Armenian, are with 
one accord bent upon condemning the sins of Greg, Newman, Parker, and 
others equally noble. But anon, we see the«e divided ; the Catholic is not 
there, and all the others are cursing him ; then, again, the Catholic is there, 
and the Socinian is absent — they are now cursing him. Such brotherly 
unity do they exhibit that in turn they all curse each other. Many men 
have gone about to find the Christian Church, but have been directed in such 
contradictory ways, that in despair they abandoned the pursuit. It is not 
possible to say of any particular Church that it is the embodiment of the 
Christian idea and life. There are as wide differences, upon fundamental 
points, between the various European Churches, as exist between the 
Christian and Buddhist congregations. No man can harmonise Calvinism, 
Arminianism, Irvingism, Moravianism, Quakerism, Socinianism, Sweden- 
borgianism, and all the other 'isms, which, however, are equally maintained 
as being the only true Christianism. Both in spirit and letter tbey are 
adverse to each other, and if words are to be accepted according to their 
ordinary value and meaning, then it is utterly impossible to say that the men 
who call themselves by these names are equally Christians. Tbey are. making 
every effort to extirpate each other, and yet, with a measure of unblushing 
effrontery that is truly astounding, they unite their forces to denounce these 
Essayists as men who are endeavounng to destroy the Christian religion ; 
if they could be persuaded first to come to some reasonable and under- 
standable agreement, as regards what constitutes the Christian religion, tbey 
would be justified in saying so, if evidence were forthcoming, but under 
existing circumstances it is impossible they should be able justly to aay it, 
because not agreeing about what it is, for aught tbey know to the contrary, 
the said Essavists may be the only pure, consistent, and faithful Christian 
teachers. It is certain that they lay claim to the right of retaining and 
bearing the Christian name, and are prepared to maintain in argument the 
justice of their demand ; so that unless sufficient cause can be shown, there 
18 no reason why they should not be respected and ranked with others who 
assert an equal liberty, and who have expounded the Bible by the light of 
their own theories. 

Here, however, it may be acknowledged, that there are senses in which 
the charge is true — ^the Essayists are labouring to destroy religion if it be 
such a poor affair as some men understand it to be who only know 
religion as a matter, not for the intellect, but of formal obedience to settled 
customs of worship, which operate upon the body, but not upon the mind. To 
them it means accepting by public profession, in a verbal manner, the Bible 
as a Divine revelation, but beyond this they do uot venture to move an inch ; 
for without guilt no man can charge them with ever endeavouring to xaakt 
its precepts the law of their lives — unless it be such as those which sty that 
*' unto him who hath, much shall be given, and from him who hath but little, 
<' shall be taken away, even that which he hath.*' They axe ready enough to 
accept and act upon this, and similar propositions, yet are not willing to be 
accounted as those from whom the little is to be taken away, Ilieir nligion 
means respectability, and what is called getting on in the world. They go 
to Church with remarkable regularity, and hold it to be a burning sin and 
shame for wicked weavers, who have been all the week in a mill, to go out 
into thejelds; and equally to be a positive duty for the dergysum not to 
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detain them after one o'clock, and if he do, all the heads are turned toward the 
olock. They cannot permit that the mechanism should work too slowly, 
or at all beyond the usual hour. If a preacher infiinge, they seem to 
reproach himwith unkihdness. They pay rates, and perform all their duties, 
such as cursing the infidels, and subscribing to new Churches, attending 
at the Dorcas Meetings, which serve the purpose of pious scandal clubs. 
They subscribe to Missionary Societies ; they repeat their printed prayers, 
and pay a tithe to the Tract Society $ they wear spotless neckcloths, and 
carefully observe the dresses of all tnie worshippers ; they prove their belief 
in equality before their Maker, by hating soft cushions for the rich, and hard 
benches for the poor j and, finally, they consider themselves to be the adopted 
ehildren of God — all who dissent from them being natural children of the 
Devil. 

If this be religion, — ^if mere formalism, assent to a man-constructed, written 
creed, and mere mechanical worship constitute religion, then there can be 
no reason for doubting that what is charged against the Essayists is true 
enough, for they are the deadly enemies of everything mean, formal, un- 
meaning, and unreasonable. They are at war with Pharisaism in eveiy 
ahape and form ; and evidently they will not join with the crowd in accepting 
it as furnishing a proof of religion, that a man has never missed Church for 
three Sundays during thirty years. My Lady Tibbets, who has always 
walked so piously to Church, showing forth her spirit of self-renunciation and 
deep humility by having a tall iootman to carry her gold-clasped Bible and 
Prayer Book, need not expect that any of these writers will play the part of 
adulators, or, having no better proof, will say, " Well done, thou good and 
fkfthful servant ; '* for, sickened by all this cant and disgusting hypocrisy, they 
have repudiated it, not only as forming no evidence of religious sentiment, 
bnt as being utterly at variance with every sound religious theory. 

They are opposed to the Godless, truthless, meaningless religion which 
now prevails; but the world never could boast of men who were more 
desirous of upholding a religion whose width is as wide as human interests, 
and whose depth is as fathomless as the love of God. By religion they 
mean something grander and nobler than is conceived by the mere church- 
goers ; into its categories they would receive every truth, every moral duty, 
every noble aspiration, and, in fact, all of the good and pure which can 
beneficially operate for the welfare of mankind; and in place of speaking 
of religion as associated solely with our future interests, they would speak of 
it as being inextricably interwoven with all our relations — political, social, 
and moral. But, above all, in their theory of religion, respect for the truth 
would hold the highest place. They cannot admit that man is called upon 
to play with words, or to credit theories written in a book, both of which 
are opposed to the facts revealed by science and history. Unto them it is 
dear that the human conscience, instructed bv reason and experience, must 
have fdr play as the only reliable guide, and that they who would destroy its 
authority are as much the enemies of true religion, as of that measure 
of human progress which its freedom and enlightenment are sure to 8ec«ire. 
11in9, it is only by a bold perversion of truth, that it is possible to speak 
of these writers as trying to destroy religion. They are at war with what 
man have mistakenly and injuriously associated with it, but are friends to 
tlja thing Itself, in iJl its nobleness, purity, and truth. ' 

Bot they who cry aloud about the " assault upon religion," who speak 
of the " danger to rcfigion," and hint at the "probability of widtcd men sue- 

T 2 
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'' ceeding in overturning religion," are blind to the fact that their own state- 
ments, their evident alarm, form far more telling argument against the reception 
of their own theories than are to be found in any of the Eeviews and Essays. 
Nobody fears that a series of Essays, written against the theory of gravitation, 
can have any effect to work its overthrow. No reasonable man would raise 
the ciy of alarm, if some reviews were written intended to subvert the theory 
of the circulation, or the conviction that ten per cent., with equal security, is 
a better return for our money than five per cent. The scientific world would 
only smile if a volume appeared which aimed at overturning our belief in a 
series of demonstrated physical truths, why, then, should the theological 
world be so mightily moved ? Obviously they are not so well assured of 
the truth of their theories. And if it be a fact, tliat our religion can be en- 
dangered by seven Essays, the sooner it be gotten rid of the better. It must 
be a poor, miserable religion if it can be so easily shaken. And when we 
remember how many millions it costs us to support it, how many thousands 
are employed to advocate its claims, and maintain its Divine origin, we are 
disgusted by the cry that the Essays and Eeviews can damage its prospects. 
Only the poorest old tower can be battered down by seven shots, even though 
they be fired from some Armstrong gun. The Hindu does not fear any seven 
Essays, written by Christians, against his religion. The Hebrew who treads 
our streets, carrying his bag of old clothes, smiles when he hears of the 
danger in which the Christian religion is placed, and says, caustically enough, 
that it is only a house of cards which can be so easily brushed away. Let 
Englishmen look to it, and they will find that the priestly alarm indicates 
the necessity which exists for carefully investigating the nature of that which 
has been palmed upon them as a religion ; let them inquire, and many scales 
will fall from their eyes ; freedom will enlarge her borders ; brotherhood will 
become a fact ; and, instead of believing that reL'gion is a form, a creed, they 
will learn that it means love of truth, and the living a manly life. P. W. P. 
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THE FBATICELLI AND THEIR NEW EVANGEL. 

We have already noticed that the doctrine of St. Francis was an essentially 
democratic one, but it was a democracy of a mild character, and one which 
hesitated not to acknowledge the supremacy of the spiritual dignitaries of the 
Church, and looked upon the Pope and the Hierarchy with profound respect. 
It was, however, the germ out of which a wider movement could easily 
spring. Already, within a few years after the death of Francis, Anthony of 
Padua had denounced the worldly and vicious clergy of the time, and had 
boldly developed the doctrines of Franciscaoism into a condemnation of the 
wealth, luxury, and despotism of the priesthood. Crowds had gathered to 
hear him, even as in an earlier time to listen to Arnold of Brescia, and in a 
later to Savonarola, when they struck the same note. The democratic ten- 
dencies of the Franciscan doctrine would naturally come out strongly in the 
feud which had now sprung up, and the example of Anthony would easily point 
out the way by which the Spirituals should travel in their opposition to the 
Pope. The Pope had attempted to settle the dispute between them and their 
brethren by virtually overturning the rule on which their Order was founded ; 
Anthony of Padua had already shown that true Franciscanism was opnoaed to 
spiritual despotism ; and why not to that of the Pope as well a9 of the Bishops? 
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The Popes shewed not their usual wisdom in thus setting in opposition to 
them the true sons of St. Francis. It was well said that Francis himself 
would have become a great Heresiarch had not the Church found room and 
verge enough for him within her bosom ; his spirit still survived, and the folly 
which Innocent III. escaped by accepting the advances of Francis, was com- 
mitted by his less astute successors when they decided against the views of 
the Spirituals. The fanaticism, or honest indignation (call it which we may), 
of the Spirituals thus became connected with a feeling hostile to the Papacy 
and the Hierarchy ; a feeling which circumstances were to develope into open 
opposition to the dominant Church, accompanied with strauge heretical 
phenomena. The Spirituals began in an attempt to keep intact the Bule of 
the Franciscan Founder ; the Fraticelli, the name by which they afterwards 
became known, were soon to be concerned in the publication of a new 
Evangel. Whether the circumstances which led to this are to be looked upon 
as purely adventitious, or whether some among them did not discern the end 
in the beginning, it is impossible to say. Suffice it to know that the 
Franciscan feud was the cause of the Church being set in opposition to that 
democratic element (now becoming of importance among social forces) 
which, by the establishment of the Franciscan Order, seemed to be enlisted in 
her service. 

In the midst of the dispute between the two Franciscan parties, John of 
Parma was elected General of the Order, of whom (as Dean Milman has 
remarked) it might be said that he was the parent of the Spirituals, if, indeed, 
St. Francis himself were not that parent. His first act was a visitation of the 
various Franciscan houses, in order that he might enforce the Eule in all its 
strictness. The result of this was, of course, only to increase the division. 
The obnoxious Greneral was ultimately deposed. Just at this juncture, when 
the feelings of parties were at the highest, a book called ** The Everlasting 
** Gbspel" began to attract the attention of men, and, for the first time, 
comes before the notice of the historian. This book is, by some, supposed to 
be the composition of the Abbot Joachim, some time before this period ; but 
is by others ascribed to John of Parma ; it seems probable that the Intro- 
duction to it, in which its doctrines were applied to the circumstances of his 
time, was from his hand. Its most prominent feature was the proclamation 
of the commencement of the Last Age of the World — ^that of the Holy Ghost. 

The idea upon which this Everlasting Gospel — the new Evangel now given 
to the world — was based, was this, that there being three persons in the 
Trinity, there must also be three revelations, three dispensations, and three 
great epochs in the world's history, the last being the glorious summing-up 
and completion of the preceding. The first of these was that which proceeded 
from the Father, the old dispensation, the Law — Judaism. The second pro- 
ceeded from the Son, the dispensation of the New Testament — Chmstianity. 
Even as the latter had superseded the former, so was it, in its turn, to be 
superseded by the Gospel of the Holy Ghost, which would be the Etbenal, 
the Everlasting Gospel. The time had now come when this new dispen- 
sation should begin ; when the Church and the Hierarchy, and all that per- 
tained to the Christian dispensation, the Age of the Son, were to pass away. 
This new revelation was to supersede and render useless the preceding. 
What, then, was this new dispensation ? Behold ! it had already begun. It 
began with St. Francis, and in the poverty, humility, and Christian perfection 
of his Eule, the Holy Ghost would renew the world. The book of Conformities, 
shewing the entire likeness of Francis to Christ, and all that was related of 
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Um 1)y his monkisli biographen, acquired, in the ligbt of this new reYelation 
a new force and value. The Fraticelli, or Spirituals, haUed the doctrine with 
delight, and they looked eagerly fbr the time when the revektiOn should be 
fulflUed in the downfall of Pope and Hierarchy. Here, then, was a strange 
new birth in the bosom of the Church, not likely long to remain without 
results. 

Within a few years of the appearance of the tSrerlasting Oo^l, with 
John of Parma's Introduction, there came forth from the hands of another 
of the Fraticelli— John Peter Olira by name— a Commentary on the Apo« 
calypse. He saw (and where so many things of totally opposite nature hate 
been seen, we do not know why John Peter should be censured for seeing) in 
the •• Eetelatlon of St. John the Divine " seven states of the Church, typified 
bv the seven seals. These states were : (1.) That of the foundation en the 
Church— the Apostolic Age ; (2.) The Age of the Martyrs ; (8.) The Age rf 
Church Contests, the settlement of the Paith, and the confutation of Hertzes *, 
(4.) The Age of Hermitism, when the Anchorites fled into the Deseft, to 
subdue the flesh and enlighten the Church by their holiness and wisdom ; 
(B.) That of Monasticism; (6.) The time of the renovation of the true 
evangelic life, the overthrow of Antichrist, the final contersion of the Jews 
and Gentiles, and the re-edification of the primitive Church ; and (7.) The 
Age of the final consummation of all things. 

Dr. Cumming would have us believe, that. the Age thus indicated by 
Oliva as the sixth is this present nineteenth century ; John Peter, his pr^" 
decessor in Apocalyptic sketching, placed it in his own time, the then present 
thirteenth century ; and John Peter was as likely to be right as this Scotch 
divine-^but he was wrong. So far the two are comparable, but Cumming 
is OUva with a difi^erence, that, namely, which divides honesty from dis- 
honesty. The seventh Age of Oliva corresponded with that which Cumming 
calls the Millenium ; it was yet to come, and was to be a wonderful and 

Juiet pre^enjoyment of future glory, as though the Heavenly Jerusalem had 
escended upon the earth; in it the other life would be foreshadowed, the 
resurrection of the dead and the glorification of the saints would take place, 
and the consummation of all things be accompUshed. This milleniu age 
he placed at some distance in the future, and taught that the siith age had 
but just dawned upon the world ; that it commenced with St. Prands, who 
was the angel of the opening of the sixth seal. This, the Age of the over- 
throw of Antichrist, was to witness the downfall of the Papacy and the 
Church, with the whole existing sacerdotal polity. Oliva stigmatised the 
Boman Church as Babylon, the Scarlet Lady, anticipated, in fact, all the 
sweet names which modem Evangelism uses for the same purpose. The days 
of the Church were counted; and now that this worldly, simonai«d, luxurious 
Church had arrayed herself against St. Prancis, she must fall.* These doc* 
trines ran like wild-fire among the Praticelli, and the Church stood aghast at 
the danger which threatened her. 

It is worthy of remark in passing, how, in the religious world, fanaticism 
seems to repeat itself through the ages. Ajs, for instance, with the delusion 
which the Apostles (not to say Christ himself) left as a legacy to the early 
Christians, that the world was rapidly coming to an end; again and again 
has the same idea appeared and re-appeared as the moving cause of extra- 
ordinary popular excitements, and even in the present day has not altogethar 
lost its force. Then, too, as we look through the centuries of Crusading, the 

* See Milm«u*e Blei Lat Chrietianity, VoL V., pp. 4304. 
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same fact meets us, that again and again one and the same idea may Biit the 
public mind on its religious side ; and ho^r often soever repeated, loses none, pr 
but little, of its force. Looking down the histoiy of the heresies which arose 
from time to time, we find an ^traordiuary family likeness between them ; 
and though the fact is displayed in these cases in a more limited field, yet it 
still points to the same characteris'tic of fanaticism. But there is, perhaps, 
notliing in the whole course of the history of Cluristianity which has turned 
up so many times, and that (allowing for the varying circumstances of 
different ages) in the same form, as the fulfilment of the prophecies (so called) 
ot the Book of Bevelation; Daniel and Isaiah sometimes, indeed mostly, 
coming in to give their aid. There is not a century of the last seven or eight 
hundred years of which the Dr. Gumming for the time being has not taught 
that it was the opening of the sixth seal, the pre-miUenial age, or something 
of that sort i nor has there been a single epoch or crisis in the history of 
Europe during the same period, in which the prophecy-mongers have not 
discovered that all the events exactly fitted the *' wonderful prophecies " of 
the Old or New Testament. And even now, week after week, gaping crowds 
of people, who would be exceedingly scandalised if we denied their right to 
call themselves sensible and civilised, assemble in Crown Court, even as they 
did not long ago aft the Oratoire at Paris, to hear these same *' wonderful 
'* prophecies " re-expounded, and made to fit all the current events of the 
day. Are they any wiser than the Fraticelli of old ? It would be ludicrous, 
if it were not so sad, that such things should be ; that this, which was the 
fanaticism of five hundred years ago, should re-appear in the pulpits'bf to«day, 
and that the charlatans who thus play on the credulity of fools should go 
about respected as Gk>d's ministers. Nor will this disgrace be avoided until 
every man expresses the disgust which so many feel, but hesitate to put into 
words. 

The sttange doctrines enunciated by John of Parma and Peter OHra 
among the Praticelli produced a brood of heresies, which are as difficult to 
distinguish from each other as those attributed to the aggregate of heretical 
sects, known as the Albigenses; they, however, grew up without the Church, 
these within. Emerging as the first distinct figure on the scene, we have one 
Qerard Sagarelli, a new 8t» Prancis-^one who will Out- Herod Herod — a 
" beggar of beggars " will he be. Paenza, in Parma, is the scene of his 
preaching, and, ere long, large numbers gather round him. A new sect is 
formed, who call themselves Apostolical Brethren. They were, in fact, but 
Spiritual Franciscans under another name. Now, however, that they have, 
by giving themselves another name, apparently broken from the Church, the 
Church will set the Inquisition to work, and the Dominicans are at hand to 
commence the business of persecution. 

It Was in the year 1386 that Sagarelli was seiied, tried, atid condemned 
to be burnt. A wild account of this scene is extant, by which it is stated, 
that in the midst of the fire the voice of the heretic was heard, exclaiming^ 
'* Help ! Asmodeus I " and that, at this potent sound, the fire was quendiedi 
Thrice rekindled, three times the spell prevailed ; whereupon the Host was 
brought, and now, when once again the flames were lighted, and the speU 
invoked, a sound of wailing was heard in the air, and a mournful cry-*^" One 
" 6tr(mger than ourselves is here I " Now the fire did its work. Such tales 
Si this are valuable, not as being true, but as showing the character of the 
age wbieh believed them, and of the men who could be supposed to have 
eiMi«ted them« It must have been a grim superstition wbieh iho Chundl 
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called Clirifttiaaity in those days, when the " veritable bbdy of its Lord and 
'* Saviour" conld thus be represented as used to work oounter-charms against 
demoniac influences, and assist to roast a man alive. How men can talk of 
Christianity having been one of the great agents of civilisation, in the face of 
facts like these, is very astonishing. It is true, men will say this was not 
Christianity. Granted to the full. But if Christianity was not in the 
Church, where was it during all those dreary centuries of the Middle Age? 
Non-existent, and therefore non-operant as a civilising force. In fact, it was 
not till men were civilised by other caases that they reverted to Christianity, 
and then ODly partially. Indeed, it may be said that true Christianity has 
never yet had its full and fair trial as a religious system. So Sagarelii died. 
A martyr, shall we say ? Yes ! a martyr for the truth as he saw it ; and, like 
all martyrs, he died not unavenged. 

JA8. L. GOODING. 



THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SAKYA (BUDDHA). 

§ 6. — Sakya and his eaely teaching. 

There were others to address Sakya out of the air than those named in our 
last. The lesser gods or angels of Heaven also sang his praises, and set forth 
his glory as a teacher of men. Here, for instance, is one passive of praise 
in which the hero is sufficientljr flattered and exalted. And this speech is 
reported as coming from Divine lungs: *' Reverence be to thee. Oh 
'• Numi ! whose mind is so profound, whose instruction is very pleasant, for 
" thou art the prince oi^ the wise. Thy iustraction is as full of melo^ as the 
"voice of Brahma's daughter. Thou hast achieved the highest degree of 
'* perfection. Thou art the Most Holy. Thou art our shelter, our refuge, 
" and our aid. Thou, with loving kindness, art the protector of the world. 
** Thou art the best physician, that takest away every pain, and curest all 
** diseases. Thou art the creator of light. Lord do thou assauge the af9ic- 
" tions of both angels and men, by pouring upon them a shower of the food 
" of immortality. Thou art immoveable, Arm fixed like the holy mountain. 

** To thee who art clean and pure from the taint of sin, who art the 
" immaculate and spotless ; who art celebrated in all the three worlds, who 
'* hast found the three kinds of knowledge, reverence be unto thee. 

" To thee, who hath a tranquil mind, and clearest up the troubles of evil 
** times, who instructest with love all human beings, reverence to thee. 

" Muni, whose heart is at rest, who delightest in giving explanations so 
" to remove every doubt ; who hast undergone rigorous suffering on account 
" of mortal beings, thy intention is pure, thy practices perfect. Teacher of 
" the four truths* !EU»joicer in emancipation, who, being free, desireth now 
"to liberate others, reverence unto thee. The powerful and industrious 
" Mara, coming to thee (for evil purposes), him didst thou overthrow by thy 
" understanding, diligence, and mildness, and found at that time the supreme 
" standard of inunortality. Beverence be to thee, for thou hast evercome 
" the whole host of deceit." 

There are several hymns and heavenly speeches of the same character and 
texture with this ; but as our hero is not fairly to be held accountable fot 
any of them, either in their historical nature or then: sentiments, we need not 
note them further. He may have preaehed unto men in symbolical language 
about what he felt, when set free from the despotism of starvation, and loosed 
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into the world of reasonable enjoyment, restrained only by moral laws, but we 
hare no evidence to justify us in saying either that he believed himself to be 
thus spoken to by the Heavenly powers, or that he would have tolerated the 
assertion of his being so far above the ordinary level of mankind as is set 
forth in these passages. There was that modesty and straightforwardness 
about him which are ample evidence that he neither believed in such statements, 
nor wished others to do so. It is particularly doubtftd if any such stories 
were circulated during his lifetime. 

But although " freed and blessed by heaven," Sakya felt considerable 
doubts, and paused long in hesitation, as to whether he should assume the 
work of a teacher ; for why should he arrogate to himself to be wiser than 
others ? By means of even a small measure of thought, it is easy enough to 
discover the real man, as he lies hidden beneath all the strange stories told of 
his life. At this point, especially, he becomes plainly enough to be seen, by 
every thinker, as a thoroughly earnest, soul-moved man, who, awe-stricken, 
trembled in presence of his work. All around he saw men who had honestly 
grown up in the firm belief that Brahminism, with its endless system of gods 
and heroes, its transmigrations, and infinite stages of progress, were the 
Heaven-imparled verities; men who had grown grey in the belief of the 
superiority of certain classes, and the peculiar heaven-given sanctity of certain 
books ; and how should this man dare to antagonise, and set at naught such a 
time-honoured faith ? Heart-heavy, but not despairing, he sat down to ponder 
the matter over, and soon divided the people around himself into three 
sections. The first class he conceived to be made up of those who were hope- 
lessly sunk into the mire of error— men who had grown old in folly ; who, 
from their youth up, had been accustomed to accept the opinions of others, 
without ever deeming it necessary, or even conceiving the idea of reasoning 
for themselves ; for this class he confessed he could do no good. The second 
section were those who had awoke to the consciousness of truth, and who 
had bravely fought out the battle, so that they had gained knowledge, and 
were freed from the evil influences of the world. What can a man do for 
these ? They stand in no need, and therefore may be passed over. The third 
class, however, were differently situated. They had not found the truth, but 
only that there was a truth to be discovered, and were anxious, very anxious, 
to discover it. Could they but succeed, then all would go well — else evilly. 
What ! then, shall these men perish ? Shall they go down to the pit through 
the lack of a teacher ? May the heavens forbid ! was the prayer of Sakya, and 
hence he cried : " Come, then, hate, and envy, and detraction, and all the ills 
" that merit must from the unworthy take." All these shall be patiently 
borne, or, better still, shall be valorously battled against, rather than that 
within himself an upbraiding conscience shall find cause to speak in tones of 
anger. It is true, indeed, and he knew it beforehand, that everywhere men 
would rise up to fight against him, and hatefully reject his teaching ; yet what 
mattered ? If they did wrong, how would that justify him in neglecting his 
duties, or in evading to speak the truth imto all men ? Indian as he was, there 
was the noblest blood coursing through his veins, and could we only see a Httle 
more clearly through those old wrappages of Pali and Sanscrit, we believe 
that a nobler and more self-sacrificing soul never moved amongst men. From 
the jaw-bone we learn the habits of the ancient Saurians. Yet it would be 
pleasant could we just come at one in all its perfection. And although a 
Sakya, through the fragments of him read by the light of other men, is dear 
enough^ we are fain to wish he were more perfectly embalmed. 



He travelled and iaught« and everywhere found earnest followers. It 
appears tKat during the first year of his preaching his disciples became 
numerous enough to justify him in calling a kind of conferencei and before 
this he fully unfolded his doctrines. His travelling and teaching extended 
over forty vears ; daring the whole of that time he wrought many " mighty 
" miracles/ and won over many thousands, or, as the records say, " many teas 
*' of thousands of converts." The people to this day, rejoice in relating haw 
" he raised the dead " and " gave sight to the blind ; ** how he fed thousandsi 
and at other times enabled thousands to remain for a long time without food. 
On one occasion, while preaching to a great multitude, he caused it to rain* 
and " those of the people who desired to be wetted were so, while others who 
" desired the contrary remained dry." On one occasion^ after predicting the 
increase of a village into a city, and that as a city it should suffer under the 
assaults of fire, and water, and treachery, he was invited to cross the Ganges, 
and with his disciples he did so by walking upon the waters. The people of 
bengal still show our English travellers the identical ferry which still bears 
the name of '* Galamas Gate." On one occasion, a courtesan went forth 
to meet, to question, and to do him honour. He sat down and conversed 
with her quite as freely as unto others, and this, much to the astonishment 
of all his followers. At the close of their interview she invited him to dine 
with her on the succeedbg day, and without hesitation he accepted the invi- 
tation. Shortly afterwards the head men of the city waited upon him, and 
invited him to a repast — surely, as they thought, he would prefer dining with 
them rather than with a common courtesan. Thus they had decided it, but he 
did otherwise. He will not leave her for them, and, indeed, has she not great 
need to hear him P The next day saw him with his disciples at the feast she 
had provided, and there he preached a sermon into her heart, which was 
heara by many willing listeners. On another occasion, when about to i^sa 
a river, from the waters of which he wished to drink, it was found to be 
muddy from the excitement of the waters, through the passage of cettle^-he 
worked a miracle, and behold the water was instantly purified* None knew 
how this was done, but all drank freely of the water, and were satisfied. 
Thus he passed from city to city, always depending upon the free gifts of the 
people, neither carrying purse nor scrip, yet on all occasions being bountiful^ 
supplied. And as he went on his way he worked his wonders, and when the 
people were drawn together, he preached unto them freely, and declared his 
ne# gospel of work and energy. 

But what did he teach ? This is the one important qnestiod, for, after 
all) we know but too well, that wise works and good intentions are not 
inseparably connected. His teaching may soon be comprehended. He gav« 
ten commandments, and we adopt the translation given- by Malcolm, the 
Inspector sent to India and China by the great American Missionaiy Society. 
He gives them in his first volume in the following order : — 

1. Thott shalt not kill. 7. Avoid the use of injurious speech 

2. Thou shalt not steal. and foul words. 

3. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 8. Covet not another's wealth. 

4. Thdu shalt not lie. 9. Abhor conversation which admits 
6. Thou shalt not drink any intoxica- detraction. 

ting liquors. 10. Be not suspicious.* 

0. Desiie not the death of your enemy. 

«» 8«e tJpMm's StMMd Books, tii, ]M» 
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Tbo iifkturo of these commands is so obvionsly just* that at least four 6f 
them may be looked upon as truisms ; but the first is understood by all tl^ 
Buddhists as binding them " not to take the life of any Hying thing/' And 
rigidly enough they adhere to the letter of the command. A strict Buddhist 
will never drink water unless it has been delicately strained, lest he should 
destroy the life of animalcules. Some of them wear a piece of muslin 
over thdr mouths while walking, lestj peradyenture^ gnats or any insects 
floating in the air, should pass into their mouths and be destroyed* lliey 
are dirty in the extreme, as one result of their ideas, for the worst of Tei^n 
are allowed to remain on their clothing, rather than that the law should ba 
broken. Not that Sakya taught this, or anything so absurd, but it is in this 
way they apply the general law. Then^ too, as regards intoxicating liquors^ 
the Buddhisic ate very particular in carrying out the law> and wisely lo< 
We know, indeed, that there are many good men who differ from us in that 
opinion, but differ as men may upon any mere abstract view of the 
question, it is quite certain that if the entire population of this country ab- 
stained from such liquors, there would not be above a tithe of the misery, 
disease, wretchedness, sin, and ignorance which now exists. And certainly 
it is a very extraordinary fact, that it is only in what are called Christian 
countries that men get drunk. If any do so in other countries^ it is only 
after having been contaminated by the Christians, for the Sacred Writings of 
Buddhists, Brahmins^ and Mahometans, unite in denouncing the use of such 
beverages, and the experience Mstoiy affords, shows clearly enough that a 
heavier curse than their use never descended upon mankind. 

P. W. P. 



WITCHCRAFT: THE WITCH SABBATH. 

In a former article we placed before our readers a few facts connected With 
"the Church and Witchcraft;"* but there are others equally worthy of 
notice, and which, in modern times, it seems impossible to imagine could 
ever have been believed by the people. The most remarkable was the belief 
in what is known as the Witch Sabbath, or " General assembly of wizards 
"and witches, to spend an evening with Satan." It appears to have 
obtained its name as " the Sabbath," because of being held upon the Friday 
night, which included the earliest portion of the B ebrew day of rest* There 
was no stated place for the whole of the meetings ; but once a*year they all 
gathered on the Brocken, and this was the grand gathering of all the evil 
spirits then in Christendom. 

Charles Mackay has condensed the old narratives into the following descrip* 
tive account : — In Prance and England the witches wire supposed to ride uni- 
formly upon broomsticks ; but iu Italy and Spain, the devil himself, in the shape 
of a goat, used to transport them on his back, which lengthened Or shortened, 
according to the number of witches he was desirous of aoGommodating« No 
witch, when proceeding to the Sabbath, could get out by a door or window, 
were she to try ever so much* Their general mode of ingress was by the 
keyhole, and of egress by the chimney, up which they flew, broom and all^ 
with the greatest ease. To prevent the absence of the witches from being 
noticed by their neighbours, some inferior demon was commanded to assume 
their shapes and lie in their beds, feigning iUness, until the Sabbath was over. 
When all thf wizards and witches had arrived at the place of rendeaVous^ 

* See Ante, pp. S35.S98. 
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the infernal ceremoniect of the Sabbath began. Satan, having assumed his 
favooiite shape of a large he-goat, with a face in front and another in his 
haunches, took his seat upon a throne; and all present, in succession, paid 
their respects to him, and kissed him in his face behind. This done, he 
appointed a master of the ceremonies, in company with whom he made a per- 
sonal examination of all the wizards and witches, to see whether tbey had the 
secret mark about them, by which they were stamped as the devil's own. 
This mark was always insensible to pain. Those who had not yet been 
marked, received the mark from the master of the ceremonies, the devil at the 
same time bestowing nicknames upon them. This done, they all began to 
sing and dance in the most furious manner, until some one arrived who was 
anxious to be admitted into their society. They were then silent for a while, 
until the new-comer had denied his salvation, kissed the devil. !>pat upon the 
Bible, and sworn obedience to him in all things. They tht;n began dancing 
again with all their might, and singing these words, 

" Alegremos, Alegremos ! 
Que gente va tenemos ! " 

In the course of an hour or two they generally became wearied of this 
violent exercise, and then they all sat down and recounted the evil deeds they 
had done since their last meeting. Those who had not been malicious and 
mischievous enough towards their fellow-creatures, received personal chas- 
tisement from Satan himself, who flogged them with thorns or scorpions till 
they were covered with blood, and unable to sit or stand. 

When this ceremony was concluded, they were all amused by a dance of 
toads. Thousands, of these creatures sprang out of the earth, and standing 
on their hind legs, danced, while the devil played the bagpipes or the trumpet. 
These toads were aU endowed with the faculty of speech, and entreated the 
witches to reward them with the flesh of unbaptised babes for their exertions 
to give them pleasure. The witches promised compliance. The devil bade 
them remember to keep their word ; and then, stamping his foot, caused all 
the toads to sink into tne earth in an instant. The place being thus cleared, 
preparation was made for the banquet, where all manner of disgusting things 
were served up and greedily devoured by the demons and witches ; although 
the latter were sometimes regaled with choice meats and expensive wines 
from golden plates and crystal goblets ; but they were never thus favoured 
unless they had done an extraordinary number of evil deeds since the last 
period of meeting. 

After the feast, they began dancing again ; but such as had no relish for 
any more exercise in that way, amused themselves by mocking the holy 
sacrament of baptism. For this purpose the toads were again called up, and 
sprinkled with filthy water ; the devil making the sign of the cross, and all the 
witches calling out, " In nomine Patricd, Ara^ueaco Fetrica, agora ! agora ! 
" Falentia, jouando goure gaits gomtia ! " which meant, " In the name of 
" Patrick, Petrick of Aragon, now, now, all our ills are over ! " When the 
devil wished to be particularly amused, he made the witches strip off their 
clothes and dance before him, each with a cat tied round her neck, and 
another dangling from her body, in form of a tail. When the cock crew they 
all disappeared, and the Sabbath was ended. This is a summary of the belief 
which prevailed for many centuries nearly all over Europe, and which is far 
from eradicated, even at this day. — ^We shall call our readers attention to the 
overthrow of witchcraft in our next. P. W. P* 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTUEES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE "song op SOLOMON." 

{Continued from foge 272.) 

Ben Solomon gives his reasons for undertaking to write upon the snbjeot, and 
then he goes on with his commentarjr. Of the first section ne says : — "Chap. i. 
" 2, — ii. 17, — ^represents man, who either ideallj or actually, was in the garden of 
Eden before he sinned, and brought into activity his choice for good and evil ; 
as it is written, 'And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and 
' there he put the man whom he had formed. And out of the ground made the 

* Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food ; 
' the tree of life also in the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of 

* good and evU.' * The Lord permitted, or commanded him to eat of aU the 
fruit of the garden ; but He pointed out to him one tree of which he was not 
to eat, lest he should die ; as it is said, ' But of the tree of the knowledge of 
' good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it : for in the day that thou eatest thereof 
' tnou shalt surely die.' f And if, as man, he had the choice to eat of the tree 
of life, he might have eaten and lived for ever, without mortification or trouble ; 
as it is written, 'Behold, I have set before thee life and good, and death and 

* evil : choose, therefore, of the life, that thou mayest live.' % This represents 
one who endeavours to learn wisdom in its order, but is afraid lest he should be 
terrified when looking up to God, seeing that his fruit is not yet ripe. This is 
the meaning of what is said in the section, 'Turn, my beloved, and be thou 
' like a gazeue or a young hind upon the mountains of separation ;' % and again, 

* Catch us the foxes, the little foxes, that destroy the vmeyards ; for our vine- 

* yards are in blossom.' |1 This teaches that the fruit was not yet ripe. There 
is no mention in this first section that the shepherdess did eat of the fruit. 
Her saying, ' I desired to sit down under its shade, and its fruit is sweet to my 
' taste,' ^ merely declares her desire. The whole, therefore, of the first section 
refers to the mind of man when still young, prior to its developing the end for 
which its existence was designed, and when the powers of the body nave still the 
dominion over it, for he has not pursued his studies farther than mathematics and 
physics. The first section is again subdivided into two parts. The first part 
bedns chap. i. 2, and ends ii. 7, and represents one who fears God and shuns 
evfl; but his knowledge of God is derived from tradition, and has no wisdom of 
his own. And the second part (chap. ii. 8 to iii. 1) represents one who has 
studied mathematics and physics." 

His attempt to establish this theory is very closely carried out through the 
commentary ; and although the reader may not be convinced of the soundness of 
his views, he cannot fail to be interested and amused. 

The Christian expositors of this book seem to have been endeavouring to outdo 
their Hebrew predecessors, for their absurd theories are less tolerable. Augustin 
commenting upon the " seventh verse " of the " first chapter " — * Tefl me, 
'O thou wnom my soul loveth, where thou feedest thy flock, where,' &c., says: 
" It is one testimonv in behalf of the church in Africa^ which lies in the meriman 
" of the world. The church asks Christ to tell her where the true church is, 
'* where it feeds and reclines. The bridegroom answers, In the meridian, I feed 
" in the meridian, I recline in the meridian. The church is in other parts, but in 
"Africa is its meridian. This is the lan^^uage of believers out of Afnca, who also 
" say, ' For why should I be as one roaming amoxig the flocks of thy companions ?' 
" that is, why remain concealed and unknown ? Other churches are not thy flok^k, 
" but the flocks of thy companions." Upon the adjuration, ' I adjure you.' fo. 
rii. 7, be observes: "The church in thesre words addresses her own daughters. 

* Ocn. U. 8, 9. f Ibid. 17. | D«ai. xxx. 10. 

f 0009 of Song« fl. 17. II Ibid. Id. 5 Ibid. 9. 
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' " She is a field of God, fruitful in graces, to which by loving Christ the martyrs 
*' oonie^ whom he wishM to lay down their lives as lovingly as be laid down his 
"life for them. 'Take us the Foxes/ &c.,* that is, withstand, confute, subdue, 
"heretics that injure the ecclesiastical vines. Bind them by Scripture testimony, 
" as Samson bound the Foxes together, and put fire to their tails, by warning them 
"of the condemnation they have deserved." In ch. iv. 16, 'Awake, O north, and 
' come, thou south wind,' &o , he sajs : " The north wind is from the cold icy regions 
"of the devil and Ms angeU, and the south wind is the spirit of grace blowing at 
*' nopn from warm and shining regions, that cause the spices to fiow out, as the 
"apostle says, 'We are unto God a sweet savour of Christ in them that are saved, 
" ' and in them that perish* " 

Theodorit of Syria, wrote a commentary upon this book;, and he seems to have 
felt himself called upon to do battle in favour of a "spiritual" interpretatioa. 
f< There are some," says this prelate, " who do not admit that the Son|^ of Songs has 
** a spirituiU sense, and make of it such a texture of fables, which is unbecoming 
" even to the insane* Some maintain that Solomon is here celebrating himseB 
"and the daughter of Pharaoh; others take the Shukmite, not as rharaoh's 
"daughter, but as Abishag; and others, again, considering the tMng with a littie 
"more reverence, call this book a Royal address, and take 'the brme' to be the 
^'people of Israel, and 'the bridegroom,' the kin^. I have, therefore, found it 
** necessary, before proceeding with the interpretation, first, to refute this false and 
'^ pernicious interpretation, and then to fix the obvious design of this book. 

" These people ought to remember that those holv fathers were much wiser, 
" and had more spiritual minds than they had, that this book was incorporated 
"in the Saored Writings, and that th^ Church revered it for its spiritual 
"meaning, &o. 

" Through Manasseh and the destruction of Jerusalem, the writinga of the 
" Old Testament were lost, but the Holy l^rit restored them to Smbj inrai" 
'' ration. Now the Holy Spirit could not have inspired ^ny other than a Divine 
"taet 

"Because the holy fathers saw this, they have either written devotional oom- 
'' mentaries on the entire book, or filled their writings with its thoughts, as for 
''instance, Susebius and others, who were near the apostolic age. Now, are we 
" not to believe these holy fathers F not believe the nolj Ghost P not obey the 
" voice of God rather than our own opinions F We must so deal with the sacred 
<< Scriptures as not to regard letters merely, but draw out the hidden spirit from 
'•obscurity, 

" * The bridegrom' is Christ, ' the bride' hie church ; ' the daughters of Jemsa- 
" ' lem' are pious, but still uufinished souls fyoun^^ in a Christian sense), which 
" have not as yet attained the perfection of the bnde, but imitate her example ; 
"* the eompamons of the bridegroom' are either the angels or the prophets,'* 
The following is a specimen of his commentary ;«~ 

" 1. The Song of Songs, ^e. This book is called The Sonff of Songs, because all 
other songs in the writings of Moses, the Prophets, and Psalms are made for this 
song, which is not amatory, but a song about the marriage of the Pivine Bride- 
groom with the Church. 

" 9t Lei him kiu me, Sfc, This is the language of the spouse offering a petitien 
to tho Father of the Brioejirroom ; for she has toaown both the promises made to 
Abraham and the nrophecies of Jacob ; as well as the prophecies of Moses, res- 
pecting her beloved, and the description of his bean^ and power as givei^ in the 
jPselms; 'Tboa art more beautiful than the sons of men^' ^c; she has learned 
that her beloved* who is adorned with beauty and grac(^ is both God and the 
eterttid Son; 'For thy throne. Oh God, is for ever ana ever,' &c. Having recog- 
niied the beauty, stren^, riohes, dominion, and power of the bridegroom wbifii 
he displays above all tmn^, world without end, ihe draws nigh to him to embraee 
Un and to kisd him io Spmt. Let none whose spirit is low, and who only tastes 
that which is eerthly, be misled by the expression ' kisses/ Let Idm remember 
that we onrselves embrace and kiss the fimbs of the beloved ftt the njlterioua 

* Song of Songi, ii. 10. 
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time (tbe Lord'i Suppe?), and that which we see with onr eyea, store up in otir 
hearts, and, as it were, feel ourselves in conjugal embraces $ so that it is with us 
as if we were with himj embracing and kissing him, arter, as the Scriptures say, 
' love has driven away fear.' Therefore it is that the Bride wishes to be kissed hy 
the Bridegroom himself." 

This is a sort uf sublimated nonsense, which, however, had a meaning for the 
writer, although it is hardly to be caught by the reader. There are some who can 
oatch it, or imagine, they do, which suits them quite as well. Bnt if we give 
tangibility to tbeir ideas, and insist upon having tuem represented under distinct 
forms, then they shrink back and cry unto us to forbear. The Church kissing 
Christ is a very subtle idea, so subtle that it cannot be conceived. For since we 
have had a Church it has kept as far from Christ as possible, It esJls upon his 
name and kisses him in spiritual fancy, but eschews his example and violates his 
law. There is no question to be raided about the facts, and hence the question is 
confined within such narrow limits that ettch man may boldly answer now far he 
thinks they are justified who say they kiss the bridegroom, and deal with him as 
man deals with the object of his interest, love, and devotion. 

But before turning to the poem itself it is necessary to look at a few more of 
these fine commentaries in which ''so much heavenly light is thrown upon heavenly 
'* words." There is the great Crusading St. Bernard who figures so largely in 
Church history ; he preached eighty-six sermons upon this lM>ok, but advanced 
no farther than the ''second chapter." Gilbert Porretanus continued it up to his 
death, but only succeeded in preaching forty-eight, which brought it down to the 
"fifth chapter." He who desires to read without amusement, instruction, or 
excitement of thought, had better read these discourses. St. Bernard says of the 
whole work : — "The unction and experience can alone teach the understanding of 
" such a Song. It is not to be heard outside, for its notes give no sound in the 
" street ; but she who sines it, she hears it and he to whom it is sung, that is the 
" bridegroom and the bride." He divides the Song bto three parts ; in the first 
part the bridegroom leads the bride into the garden, and in the second he eon- 
duets her into the cellar, and in the third he takes her home into his apartments. 
Upon the words, Lit him km me, ^c, which he explains as referring to the 
inoamation of Christ, he remarks, '* happy kiss, marvellous because of aHUSbig 
"condescension; not that mouth is pressed upon mouth, but God is united with 
"man." 

Luther could not reconcile his mind to believe that the Sonf^ of Songs describes 
the conjug^ union of Christ, the Imdeffroom, with the bride, %.e. the Church as a 
whole, or with the soul of every individual believer. He therefore rejected the 
allegorical interpretation of the Fathers, and advanced a new theory, viz., "that 
" the bride is the happy and peaceful State under the dominion of Solomon, and 
" that the Song is a hymn of praise^ in which Solomon thanks God for the obedi- 
" enee rendered unto him as a divine gift : for where the Lord does not direet and 
" rule there is neither obedience nor happy dominion, but where there is obedience 
" or a happy dominion there the Lord lives and kisses and embraces his bride 
" with his word, and that is the kisses of his mouth." 

Instead of discussing this theory I pass on to the great commentary of Bright- 
man, whose criticisms are " wonderful for theij: spiritual fulness." He is oareful 
to comment upon every word, and the following specimen will serve as a good 
example : * EU belly is ae bright ivory, §rc, — By the belly or bowels, bright as 
' ivory overlaid with sapphires, may be understood the two Sacraments. For the 
' word of God is open to the view of every one, as the mouth and countenance, 
'neither is it wont to be hid from strangers ; but the Sacraments serve only for the 
' household, as the bowels, which are appointed only to that body whose members 
' they are, but serve to no use for strangers. These things therefore as it were, 

• witn the finger, point to those times of John Wicliff (1370), who taught openly, 
' that the suDstanoe of the material bread and wine remains in the aacramfnt of 
'the altar; the accidents of bread remain not without the subject in the same 
' Sacrament; Christ is not reallj in the Sacrament, in proper presence corporally. 

* Berengarius spoke against this wicked error 200 years Mf ore, but the tune was 
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'not yet com6 wherein the hands of the bridegix>omiihottld be seen fall of rings, 
' whence his empire wanted success/ This is making history out of fancy ; and 
anything yon please out of poetry. The great pit^ is timt these learned gentle- 
men as a rule never find out the ^prediction until it is far too late to profit by its 
teaching. 

Bishop Patrick, would not admit any literal meanings, but found, almost 
in every word, some delightful mystery. Even the words, " Thy navel is like a 
" round goblet which wanteth not liquor ; thy belly is like a heap of wheat set 
" about with lilies ;" * at which so much umbiage has been taken, this pious prelate 
says, may mean "the two Sacraments which the Church administers to her 
" children ; the Font in Baptism being represented by the former, and the Sacra- 
" ment of the Lord's Supper by the other part of the figure." f 

Another Bishop, Lowth, took a far more reasonable view of the poem. "The 
" subject of the Canticles," says this learned Prelate, "appears to be the marriaee- 
" feast of Solomon, (who was, both in name and reality, the Prince of Peace) ; his 
"bride is called Shulamite. . . ' . Who this wife of Solomon was, is not 
" clearly ascertained ; but some of the learned have conjectured, with an aopear- 
" ance of probability, that she was the daughter of Pharaoh, to whom Soiomon 
"was known to be particularly attached. May we not, therefore, with some 
" shadow of reason, suspect that, under the allegory of Solomon choosing a wife 
"from the Egyptians, might be darkly typified that other Prince of Peace, 
" who was to espouse a church chosen from among the Gentiles P" 

As to the explanation of the alleg[ory, this learned prelate properlv advises, 
" that we ought to be cautious of carrying the figurative application too far, and d 
" entering into a precise explication of every particular ; as these minute invest!- 
" gations are seldom conducted with sufficient prudence not to offend the serious 
"part of mankind, learned as well as unlearned."! 

Whilst the battle was. hotly waging, here in England, between those who up- 
hdd the allegorical, and those who sought to enforce the literal, interpretation of 
this poeu\, Dr. Pye Smith formed an important addition to the ranks of the 
literalists; he denounced the allegorical method as "contrary to all laws of Ian- 
" guage, and dangerous to real reugiou." He regarded this Song as " a pastoral 
" eclogue, or a succesaion of eclogues, representing in the vivid colours of Asiatic 
" rural scenery, with a splendoar of artificial decoration, the honourable lovea of a 
" newly-married bride and bridegroom, with some other interlocutors." § Prom 
this time the number of those who defended the literal interpretation gradually 
increased. In 1838 a version of chanter ii. 8-17 appeared in the " Congregational 
" Magazine ; " || the translator boldly affirmed that " it celebrates the beaatifil 
" scenery of the spring, the attachment of two individuals to each other, and their 
" meeting in that season of nature's ^aietv and loveliness." But in Germany it is 
that the most able defenders of the literal interpretation and tme design of this 
poem have appeared; English theologians, as a genersd rule, having adopted a 
" spiritual^" or allegorical, or else a prophetical, rendering of it. 

(To be CMiinned.) 

* Chap. vli. 9. + Paraphrase and Aunotations on the Song of Songs, in loco, 

t See Lectures on the Saored Poetry of the Hebrews, Lect. xxx. ; p. 345, Oregoi-v's Transla. 
tion, ThiM Edition. 

{ Script. Test, to the Messiah, toI. i. book i. c. 2, note A. 
Ii For 1836. p.471,e(««9. 
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CAN A FREETHINKER MAKE OATH IN OUR COURTS? 

In consequence of some painful occurrences in our Courts of Justice, of a 
recent date, two questions of immense importance to Englishmen, both as 
' citizens and moralists, have been raised ; and as Beligious Freethinkers we 
could not allow them to pass away without recording our opinion as to their 
merits. The first is this, whether, under existing circumstances it is not 
absolutely necessary, in order to secure that equal justice shall be done to all 
citizens, that a change be made in the mode of administering the law ; and, 
secondly, if, until such changes be made, a Freethinker may honourably take 
the oath aslt is at present administered, — that is, without doing violence to 
the proper use and meaning of its terms. 

The necessity for a change cannot be denied by any honest man who has 
made himself acquainted with the facts of the case. As the law now stands 
a Freethinker may be robbed and murdered with impunity ; for although ten 
men of his own persuasion actually saw the deed committed, and seized the 
thieves and murderers, while the blood of the slain was still wet upon their 
hands, the criminals may escape punishment, because, as the law now pro- 
vides, the Freethinkers are disqusdified and prevented from giving evidence. 
All that is needed is for the defendants' counsel to ask each witness if he 
" beUeves in a future state of rewards and punishments ; " when, the answer 
being in the negative, the case ends, because, although they saw the whole 
transaction, they are declared incompetent 1o bear witness. Thus, as it was 
with the Catholics during some part of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James, the Freethinkers are placed beyond the pale of the law. They may 
pour forth their blood, or pay their taxes, but are not to be protected by the 
community of which they are members; they may be known, as many of 
them have been and still are, as honourable, noble-minded, and self-sacrificing 
men, so far as all citizen and other duties are concerned ; stiU, when thus 
assailed and slain, no justice can be had unless there are persons who 
'* believe in a future state of rewards and punishments " prepared to swear 
against the criminals. Such a condition of things cannot be permitted to 
exist any longer. For now that the fact has become known, every witness 
who entertains speculative opinions at variance with those of the orthodox 
party will be subjected to the questioning process in order to get rid of his 
Vol. V. New 3iaBBi. Vol, I. V 
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testimoDy, and tbua a condition of things will arise whose effect will be to 
protect the murderer and thief from punishment for his crime. 

Moreover, the course pursued is self-contradictory. The object of our 
public examinations is to elicit the truth from all parties who present them- 
selves to give evidence ; and clearly, if their uncorroborated testimony is con- 
Bidered to be sufficient to satisfy the Court upon one point, it should be 
taken upon others. To say that a man's word shall be taken, and shall not 
be taken, is absurd ; and yet it is the being guilty of that absurdity of which 
we have cause to complain of our Courts. A man is placed in the witness- 
box, to testify that " he saw the prisoner steal a purse ;" but before his 
evidence is given, he is asked if he " believes in a future state of rewards 
*' and punishments." Here are two distinct questions, to which a liar may 
give false answers. The witness replies to the second question in the 
negative, and is told to stand down. The Court will not permit him to give 
evidence, because, if he does, it cannot be believed. But the only reason it 
can assign for not believing his testimony is based upon this — that it actually 
believes the evidence he has already given. It has no ground upon which to 
stand, in declaring that it doe8 not believe the witness, except this, that it 
doe9 believe him. So that every Judge who refuses to allow a witness to 
give his evidence, must declare him to have spoken the truth. He can only 
put him out of Court upon the assumption of his having uttered the whole 
truth ; and surely, while a witness is open to this objection, that the Court, 
believing his word cannot permit him to testify, there must be something so 
radically wrong in the English law as to render its reform imperatively 
necessary. We would not argue for mere fanciful changes ; but when cases 
of this kind occur, it must be obvious to every intelligent man, that the 
dignity of our Courts renders a change necessary. We do not argue the 
point as it may be argued, that the Freethinker should be protected as a 
citiEcn, the same as all others are, but we .urge that, if our Courts are not to 
be stultified, if our administration of justice is not to be made a matter for 
mockery, and if the Judges are not to be compelled to say they beUeve and 
do not believe a witness, then a change must be made in our ^' swearing 
" system." 

But, if no such change be made, is it right, when permitted to do so, 
and no objections are raised, for the Preethinker, or even for the Atheist, to 
take the oath as it is now administered P Great difference of opinion exists 
upon this point ; there are many Atheists who refuse to take it, while others 
profess to find no difficulty in complying with the established custom. We 
believe it to be the duty of every man to take the oath, in all those cases 
where his refusal involves the infliction of a wrong upon society. For 
instance, say that a murderer, or a thief has been seized, and that the 
witness refuses to take the oath which will lead to his conviction ; through 
his refusal he inflicts the great wrong upon society, of loosing au unpunished 
criminal to prey upon its members. He escapes one personal " evil," but 
only at the cost of inflicting a greater upon his fellow-citizens. And if it be 
the duty of a good man to labour his best toward protecting his neighbour 
from injury, it will follow that the Atheist is bound to pursue the course 
through which that protection may be secured. 

The question is raised, however, if it be an " evil " to take the oath. 
We deny that it is so. There is no sin in taking it, although there may be 
weakness in demanding that it shall be taken. The path is not a confession 
Qf faith in which all who take it are bound to agree, for, were that the ease. 
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but few men could be sworn. It is nothing more than a solemn form of 
declaring that the speaker intends to speak the truth. The idea under- 
lying the form is simply this, that aU men are bound by the most solemn 
ties to testify only to that which is true, to the best of their belief; and if 
certain words are used which may be variously understood by different 
theological schools, as happens in England, that is but the accidental and 
not the essential element of the case ; the form is but the shell, of which the 
kernel is the pledge — ^to utter the truth, and that only. 

If the oath ran thus, " I do solemnly swear to speak the truth, the whole 
" truth, and nothing but the truth, so help me the king of wizards j " although 
a man did not believe in witches or wizards, he could conscientiously swear, 
because his pledge was, not that he believed there to be such a king, but 
simply, that it was his resolve to speak only the honest truth. So, also, if 
a man were in a country in which the usual oath ended with, " So help me 
•' the all-powerf\il king of this realm," he could conscientiously swear, for in 
ftoing so he would merely comply with a form, and would not say that he 
believed the king to be all-powerful. We could take the oath, and still smile 
at the weakness of those who imposed it. There would be no evil, no sin 
on our parts, for the only sin possible in the case, would be in so far violating 
its spirit as to utter that which was untrue. Hence, we have no doubt upon 
our minds about even the Atheist taking the oath. He intends to speak 
the truth, and as that is the only thing desired by the spirit of the oath, he 
may be guilty of sin in refusing to take it, but not in pursuing the usual 
course — his object simply being to promote the ends of justice. 

Of course when he has complied, we hold him to be still free to agitate 
against the swearing system. He complies with the demands of society, 
because while things are as they are, in no other way can justice be done ; 
yet it is incumbent upon him to labour his utmost, so as to secure the 
establishment of a better system. Until that be introduced, he is bound to 
do bis best towards assisting in the administration of justice according to the 
existing forms. Were we called upon to-morrow to give evidence, we would 
not refuse the oath, but should take it under the conviction, that by doing so, 
we should best perform our duty towards society. And if it happened that 
evil-disposed men chose to declare that by taking the book and kissing it, 
we declared our belief of its having been written by inspiration, their injustice 
would not trouble us. There is no such statement of religious faith in the 
words employed, and if men are sufficiently evil-dispo'sed to supplement the 
form, and condemn us for doing that which we did not do, the burden of 
guilt rests with them, and with them we should leave the annoyance. 

Should it happen, however, that we were asked if we believed that the 
Bible was written by inspiration, our answer would be that in another place 
we should feel at liberty to reply, but not so there. Courts of Justice arc 
not proper places in which to debate theological questions, and, consequntly, 
it would be our aim to protest against their being thus abused. And if intoler- 
ance resolves to degrade our Courts into theological arenas, the Freethinker is 
bound to abstain from rendering to it the assistance it asks at his hands. 
We may decline to answer impertinent questions anywhere. Thus, if it 
should happen that the Freethinker is called upon to answer questions which 
have no bec^ring upon the case in hand, let him firmly decline to answer 
them. He is bound to tell the truth, and bound to accede to the usual forms 
rather than to permit injustice being done ; but he is equally bound to remain 
silent when impertinent and irrevelant questions are proposed. P. W. P. 

U 2 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XIX. 

DOLCINO AND PRIESTLY VENGEANCE. 

Sagaeelli was not to die unavenged we said. From his ashes sprang up 
Dolcino, a man cast in an heroic mould. He was both a wiser leader and a 
more determined adversary than Sagarelli, whose place, as the head of the 
Apostolical Brethren, he was now to supply. Expelled from Italy with his 
followers, after the death of Sagarelli, he and they found refuge in the Valleys . 
of Piedmont, and there, in that land, to be consecrated by so many heresies, 
and the noble endurance pf persecution through so many centuries, Dolcino 
and his followers lived for a time in peace. They seem to have added some 
peculiar doctrines to those of the Eternal Gospel ; or, as is probable, the 
doctrines ahready preached among the Fraticelli received a different setting 
at the hands of Dolcino. The most peculiar of the views held by the 
Apostolical Brethren, was, that they looked upon perfection as consisting in 
overcoming the severest temptation ; each Apostolical " brother " had, there- 
fore, a " sister," and, both being under the vow of celibacy, they lived 
together in the most perfect chastity*. Some have thought it necessary to 
denounce this in no measured terms, others have given csedit to the scandalous 
tales that have been told regarding these brotherly and sisterly unions. Be 
it remarked, however, that we find instances of similar things among the 
African Christians of the second century, and as to the scandalous tales — 
told in the one instance as much as the other — the probability is that there 
is as much of truth as of falsehood in them, in both cases. The " sister " of 
Dolcino was the beautiful Margarita, whose fate all must commiserate, while 
no one can refuse to admire her bravery. 

The Church, at length, cast her eyes towards the peaceful Yal de Sesia, 
where the followers of Dolcino had now congregated in many thousands ; 
and, ere long, the thunders of the Vatican, made terrible by the arms of the 
Guelfic Barons, are directed against these unoffending people. Through a 
long and unrelenting war, the defence is conducted with consummate skill, 
by Dolcino, and the miseries thereof are borne with uncomplaining fortitude 
by his followers ; nor were they without the satisfaction of having inflicted, 
by their forays and sallies, very considerable damage on the Papal troops, 
who, in fact, only achieved the conquest by dint of overpowering numbers. The 
end is, that the victoiy, dearly bought, places such of the Dolcinites as have 
not been starved or kUled in the power of the Church. Not one would 
recant ; they were all burnt : Dolcino and Margarita being reserved for a 
more public and terrible fate. Before the eyes of Dolcino, Margarita, whom 
he loved (whether with a guilty or holy love), was literally torn to pieces with 
red-hot pincers ; she uttered not a groan the while. A like fate, less terrible 
than this prelude, was inflicted upon him. 

But why call up the remembrance of these deeds of horror ? some may 
say. Even as Waddington, in his History of the Church, passes over, with 
slight reference, her crimes against humanity, saying : ** It would be a painful 
*' office, and of little profit, in the present prevalence of reason and humanity, 
" to pursue the frightful details of religious massacre." Why then rerer 
to these things ? why give the details of Albigensian crusades, and heretical 
persecutions? Because it is well for men to know what Priestcraft is; and 
to remember that Priestcraft is Priestcraft still. Does it not still preach a 
God of blood and vengeance ? Is not the God of the Jews, that bloods 
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tldrety Deity who ordered the sacrifice of whole hetacombs of human beings, 
who assisted in the slaughter of innocent women and children, and the history 
of whose chosen people, doing His behests, contains a catidogue of crimes 
against humanity unparalleled elsewhere in the history of the world — is not 
this still the God of Priestcraft ? Are we not even now taught to read that 
history as something more holy and sacred than any other ? Axe not Genesis, 
Judges, and Joshua, still called from the pulpits of our land the Word of 
God ? Yes ! Priestcraft is Priestcraft stfll. It is true, that by the pro- 
gress of reason and humanity its claws have been ciit, its sting in some 
measure removed, its strength somewhat lessened, but it still aims at 
enslaving the minds and souls of men, its teaching stiU consecrates crime 
and immorality. Though no longer able to shoot down and murder its 
enemies, it still seeks to murder their reputation, to render them hateful to 
their fellows, and to strew as many thorns in their life-path as possible. 

Let us never forget that Priestcraft was not destroyed by the success 
of the Beformation. The old Church is still a power in the world, a power 
for evil. The Church of the Reformation, too, by no means shook itself 
entirely clear of the evils of the old system ; it inherited the spirit of per- 
secution. It, too, has the mark of blood upon it ; and though it rendered 
the world a mighty service in shaking the old tyranny, and acknowledging the 
claims of the inividual reason, practically it has but too frequently repu- 
diated its.own theory. The God we preach, in whom we would have men 
believe, is not the God of the Priest. Not an Avenging Deity, but the 
Universal Pather ; not a God of Pear, but a God of Love, is He whom we, 
as Eeligious Reformers, would proclaim to men. That God is Love, is a 
Truth long since spoken, but not yet fully acknowledged among men ; but 
one which we are called upon to spread — to work, and suffer for, if need be. 
It is this Truth which the Churches have for so many ages buried in a theo- 
logical coffin ; Priestcraft, for its own purposes, seeking the while to crush 
humanity beneath the weight of the thought that a God of Vengeance reigns 
above, whom only a dutiful submission to the Priest can appease. 

The lesson of True Toleration is one which men have yet to leam in its 
fullness. The days of the fagot and the torture are past, it is true, but a 
subtler means of tyranny has been found, and the man of Preethought is still 
the object of the detestation of the reformed no less than of the old Church. 
Priests will say, even now, that they are intolerant of what they call Infidelity 
for the sake of the Truth. Let no man be deceived. The Truth needs not 
the support of Churches and Priests ; it is (as was well said iu olden times) 
mighty, and must prevail. It will do this without the aid of man ; it will 
do this as by a law of God. We can speak with certainty on this point ; 
it will do this, because it has done this. No portion of the Truth, once 
discovered by man, has ever been lost ; hidden it may have been, buried for 
a time— opposed it has been on every hand by prejudice, selfishness, and 
bigotry, but ever it has reappeared and won its way in spite of all. All 
human endeavours to destroy it have ever proved futile. There is, in fact, 
no power in the universe that can destroy it. InHhe past triumphs of Truth, 
we see the prophecy and promise of its future and greater triimiphs. These 
are certain, because God's great Law of Progress lies behind the Truth, to 
aid every effort to spread it, and secure its acceptance among men. It needs 
not, then, the support of Churches and Priests ; and it defies their enmity. 
We repeat it, let no man be deceived ; the intolerant are ever foes to the 
Truth. Those who would have it prevail, those who earnestly believe in its 
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power, will ever be tolerant ; because they know that, with a fair field and no 
favour, Truth has nothing to fear from Error. In the intolerance of the 
Churches, whether of the past or the present, therefore, we find their con- 
demnation ; and in this lies the proof that they themselves have not now, nor 
ever had, any earnest belief that that which they have taught, and still teach, 
is, verily, the Truth. 

It is as well, also, to look into this Past, not alone that we may know 
the true nature of Priestcraft, but that we may learn through what struggles 
the witnesses for truth were willing to pass, what difficulties they had to 
conquer in working out for us the possibilities of a higher and nobler pro- 
gress in the Future — that we may learn, too, that the " present prevalence of 
** reason and humanity," has been achieved through long centuries of suffering 
inflicted by the Priest ; and that, learning these things, we may remember 
that there are yet more victories to be won, that the truth has still to be 
battled and struggled for ; and from seeinff what has been done by those 
who have gone before, we may {gather strength for the work we have to do. 
The truth, which those Fraticelli and Apostolicals of old fought and suffered 
for, may not be our truth, but it would be well if the spirit in which they 
suffered might be ours. In looking at these struggles of the Past, we would 
look beyond the mere doctrine of those who suffered. We detest the 
Church because her aim, in inflicting this suffering, was to establish a 
despotism and enslave humanity ; while we honour the heretics, for that they 
fought and suffered for Freedom, and, by their action, opened a path for a 
nobler Freedom, not yet fully obtained — Freedom from Slavery to Ideas. 

And was the heresy destroyed ? Nay, not so; never was heresy destroyed 
by those means. If you would give a truth an immediate and lasting succesv, 
persecute it ; if you would make even an error strong, persecute it. The 
Church took long to learn this lesson, and with her Ik>minioans sought to 
sweep away all who opposed her in her pride of power and spiritual despotism. 
But she was never weaker than when making these attempts. Already she 
had cleared Languedoc of heresy by fire and sword, but the work had to be 
done over again ere a hundred years had passed. It is somewhat strange 
that the Fraticelli abounded in the very jegion whence the Albigenses baid 
been exterminated. Dolcino and his associates were but the first to suffer, 
and with them the bloody work of persecution was but begun. No less 
than 2000 persons were burnt by the Inquisition, in the coui-se of a few 
years from that time, for their inflexible adherence to the rule of " hoW 
" poverty." Nor did this suffice to destroy the sect, for Pope Nicholas V. 
again revived the persecution towards the end of the fourteenth century. But 
to extirpate it was beyond the might of the Church, for it subsisted in Ger- 
many down to the time of the Beformation, when it was absorbed by that 
movement. 

Through all the countries of Europe the tendencies represented by the 
Fraticelli soon became widely disseminated, giving birth to Begharda, 
Brethren of the Common Lot, Beguines, Lollards, and various other societies 
characterised by their austere morals and anti-sacerdotal opinions. In fact, the 
Fraticelli were but one expression of the consciousness of the European 
mind of their time, becoming ever more and more distinct, that a Eeformation 
was needed and must come. In the true Franciscans we, therefore, see f(»re- 
runners of the Beformation ; and amid all their vagaries and aberrations of 
thought and doctrine, should recognise that they had possession of at least 
one tmthy namely, that the Chorch had become thoroughly oornipt. The 
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Mendicant Friars, whom the Church retained as her dutiftil children, were, 
in fact, mendicants no longer, and remained but to add to the corruption 
within the Church. The Dominicans, on the one hand, standing guard over 
the dungeons, and lighting the iires of the Church for *' heretics," that is, dl 
who escaped the contagion of priestly vice and corruption. The Franciscans, 
on the other, in their laziness, luxury, and avarice, becoming an eyesore to 
every good man of the time ; useful, however, as provoking opposition to 
the Church. We have seen that the Mendicants (so far, at least, as the Fran^ 
ciscans were concerned), in their earlier mission, met a want of their age. 
With Francis of Assissi, and the companions who joined him in his mission, 
at the first, Franciscanism was a fact, it was no sham to them ; the earli^ 
Franciscans were no hypocrites, they were jnen with a purpose. But, as the 
Order grew, fashion and popular applause, and sundry advantages of a more 
or less sordid character, drew men into its ranks — the idea upon which it 
was founded was no longer a truth to them, and that which was at first a 
principle, a real thing, became a sham. The usual results foUovtred, as we 
have seen, and those who retained the spirit of the Founder, the true men 
amongst the Franciscans, revolted at tbe hypocrisy which retained the namie 
without the spirit, which sought the advantages and eschewed the duties. 
The soul departed out of Franciscanism, even as it must do out of any theory 
of life which is founded on exceptional circumstances, or propounded by 
exceptional men. The only truth which Franciscanism contained, the demo- 
cratic idea on which it was based, that remained to do its work in the world, 
and did it, nay, is still doing it ; but the rest, the grey tunic and the cord, the 
mendicancy and the " holy poverty," became a mere form, covering hypocrisy 
and emptiness. In this, Franciscanism was but a type of Christianity — to 
Christ, and the early Christians, the theory of life propounded by him was a 
fact they lived ; but, as the ages rolled, the theory ceased to be a fact, 
forms took its name, and other theories usurped its place. What was true in 
the earlier theory remained to do its work, and is still doing it ; and had 
not Priestcraft intervened, would have done it long since. With the one it 
was as with the other, — the Franciscanism of Francis; d^enerated into 
" sturdy begging," even as the Christianity of Christ degenerated into 
Priestcraft. The Mendicant Communities, with their strange Fraticelli and 
other outcomes, form a useful index to the spiritual aspeets of their age, and 
what they were we shall show in our next. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



THE PULPIT AND MODERN CHBISTIANITY. 

The Churches of our day afford much food for serious thought. They are 
really dead, in spite of the gigantic efforts which have been made to restore 
energy to their inert systems. ** Revival narratives," now among the things 
of the past; and "Special Sermons," already added to the vast pile_ of 
theological rubbish which no one reads or dreams of reading ; and ** United 
" Prayings," have exerted no greater life-restoring power than a galvanic- 
battery does upon a corpse: the limbs have been shaken, but they have not given 
proof of life j a noise has been made, but it arose only from the pressure of 
artificial forces — not from any real power within. The reflective man, given 
to analyzing things as they are, turns with disgust from the vulgar machinery 
of revival agitators, and asks why it is that, after ages of toil, of sacrifice, 
and of struggle, the Christianity of modem times ahoidd be thus far powerksa 
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and lifeless. Can it be that the system is evil? Can it be that the ideas 
underlying the doctrmes are untrue ? Surely not 1 The teaching of the gentle 
Nazarene, uncontaminated by the wretched dogmas which have been added 
to it by priests, is thoroughly adapted to the moral wants of humanity. 
Why, then, have we so much weakness and mental death in the Churches P 
Why have we such a want of healthful vigour on the part of their most sincere 
advocates ? or why have we revivals which, instead of giving, what the mass of 
men ask for, the essence of religious thought, only serve to rob the wretched 
devotees of their intellectual powers, and make them mere slaves of the " class- 
" leader " or the minister ? These are questions which every reflective man 
who is not harnessed to a system is asking ; and, moreover, they are questions 
which must be answered. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that real 
religion is not growing in the hearts of the people in the same ratio as the 
increase of population ; or if we try to blot out the reflection, it will, like a 
cancer in the flesh whose warnings we stifle, eat its way into the heart of 
English life and destroy its vitality. Many and varied causes have been at 
work to produce the evils connected with the Churches, but we believe the 
worst and most numerous may be traced to pulpit influences. 

Much of the lifelessness of the Christian Churches may be traced to the 
pulpit, and although the minister seeks to shelter himself by throwing the 
blame on his people, we are convinced that in the majority of cases much of 
the sin lies at his door. We have in the Churches men who are no more 
fltted to lead the people than a dustman would be to lecture on science. 
There is a vast dearth of talent in the pulpit — here and there a great preachet 
appears, and men rush after him as a wonder — so strange does it seem to 
hear anything noble and true from a " Man of God." Sometimes, too, a 
clever talker, possessed of more language and impudence than real thought, 
draws his thousands, and attracts attention in the newspapers. But these 
are exceptions. The rule is flat insipidity, or downright foUy and ignorance. 
It is not diflicult to trace the cause of this. The practice, which finds favour 
among Dissenters, of selecting talkative young men (who make themselves 
conspicuous by speaking on subjects they do not understand) to train for the 
ministerial oflice, is one of the chief curses of modem religious teaching. A 
youth has a talent for talking, folly or wisdom it matters not, provided he 
be orthodox ; he preaches at the comers of the streets, exhorting all to be 
" saved," and after a little practice can very glibly string together a number 
of sejitences respecting " grace " and " redemption." He is, ere long, 
noticed by the deacons ; Mr. Drawl, who is conspicuous for nothing but Ms 
remarkable power of asperating H's which should not be sounded, but who 
is, notwithstanding, considered a very clever man and " powerful in prayer," 
takes the youth in hand, and explains at the next Church Meeting that he is 
a ** dear, good young man," who would make a " saving worker in the vine- 
" yard," and ought to be a minister. Our youth is examined, not as regards 
his knowledge of man or of the world, or with reference to his insight into 
the workings of the human mind, but in his faith, i.e., his power of repeating 
by rotd certain set phrases. He preaches his trial sermon, and is approved 
by the sages who sit in judgment upon him ; and now he is sent to study to 
be a teacher of the people, a flsher of men — ^has to prepare for what should 
be considered the most important of all human occupations. What training 
does he go through ? Is it a discipline that will enable him to think inde- 
pndently — to stand out, if need be, as the unaided champion of troth — ^to 
become the philosophical leader of his sheep P Nothing of the kind I He 
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learns to manufacture sermons to pattern or plan, to measure out God by the 
theologian's rule, and to look at humanity through the coloured glasses of his 
sect. Two years of this training are considered sufficient to enable him to 
take his place among his brethren, and he goes forth with a very superficial 
knowledge of things, most frequently with false ideas of the dispositions and 
longings of men, and pretends to be a teacher. Thinking himself a very 
Paid, he now stands on the Mar's Hill of his little chapel, and cries aloud to 
all to repent; but, alas! few respond to his call. Still he labours on, 
preaching much on eternal torments and the power of the devil, and tries, 
not to make men free and strong, not to instil into minds open to receive 
truth noble and pui-e ideas of God and human duty, but to make all the 
bond-slaves of a system — ^the blind followers of a mere word-creed. Thus, 
he does not make men nobler or purer by his preaching, nor does he ennoble 
himself, but in a short time adds one to the long list of the dass we shall 
take the liberty of calling ministerial hacks. Congregations easily become a 
reflex of the minister who controls them, and hence, while these pretenders to 
philosoply are in the ascendant, we have on the part of the people, an amount 
of dulness and stupidity that is really frightful. They have no real know- 
ledge of religion ; they can talk of " election," of " sanctification," and of 
" grace," of " weak brothers and sisters," and " strong brothers and sisters," 
but of the religious life that Paul lived, of the religious thought that Christ 
expounded, they know nothing. They will pray, too, for the ** unconverted," 
and will string together words which have no meaning — prayers in which 
phrases learned by rote from the preacher hold a conspicuous part. If they 
have an intellectual man among them, who stands head and shoulders above 
them, they are ready enough to cry that his lofty head may be bowed low, for 
they hold in practice that intellect and God are wholly in opposition. The 
man of genius is a man of *' gilded gingerbread ; " and the writer and thinker 
who labours to spread knowledge abroad, and elevate men in the social and 
moral scale, is " a dealer in the vanities of the world," who will one day dis- 
cover his error, or find himself in Hell. 

This is no imaginary picture, but a type of the vast mass of " saved 
" Christians," who have effectually chased out the spirit of Christ's teaching 
by the " fetish " worship and " wordmongering " they have introduced in its 
stead. 

When preachers talk about the amount of scepticism among young men^ 
they should think of the facts we have glanced at. It is true that many 
intellectual men of these days are sceptical, but to whom is it to be attributed? 
Shall we say, as some shallow minds assert, that it is the result of depravity 
of heart ? or shall we not rather say that it results from the fact that there is 
little in modem preaching to satisfy the cravings of the intellect ? Where 
a really gr^at preacher makes his appearance they crowd to hear him ; they 
are the followers of the real thinker, and are willing to listen if they hear 
aught worth remembering. But the great preachers, the men who do 
minister to the moral and intellectual wants of the age, are few and far 
between ; and we look out anxiously towards the horizon of time for signs of 
the coming great man who shall touch the dry bones of the valley and inspire 
them with life, and shall replace the late physical demonstrations of Ireland 
and Scotland with a noble revival — a revival that will speak to the heart and 
intellect, and afford something like religious life to the men who pant for it| 
and find it not. 

J. a 
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WITCHCRAFT AND ITS OVERTHROW. 

Thb beliefs regarding witches, of which, we gave a summary last week, were 
varied in some respects in several countries, but the main points were the 
same in France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Spain, and the far North of 
Europe; and because of having attended the meetings, hundreds and 
thousands of accused persons were put to death. The charge once preferred, 
they had no chance of escape, for all the subtlety of reasoning was employed 
to controvert the evidence they gave to establish their innocence. 

This cruelty and gross perversion of all law, right, and common sentCi 
could not go on for ever. If it continued there was but one result, and that 
involved the return of the European nations to savagery. Such a course was 
prepared by the Church, and had it not been for the few, the glorious feW| the 
clergy would have triumphed, and the nations had been ruined. What that 
little band had to endure is not now to be spoken of, for it cannot be coU" 
ceived or duly estimated. Reginald Scot was the first Englishman who 
undertook to come to close quarters with this demon doctrine, and, as it baa 
been scoffingly said, he was *' neither a clergyman nor college bred." The 
charge is well founded, for he was a self-educated man ; but, as Anthony 
Wood^ confesses, he was one who read solid books, and who honestly formed 
his opinion from the evidence he had collected. He repudiated the whole 
theory, and his work * contains many powerful and unanswerable arguments 
against it. When King James wrote bis work upon Demonology, he called 
attention to " one called Scot, an Englishman, who is not ashamed in public 
" print to deny that there can be any such thing as witchcraft, and so main- 
*' tains the old error of the Sadducees in denying of spirits." The latter 
imputation was utterly false, for Scot believed in a spiritual existence aa 
earnestly as any man of his age believed it ; but the habit of lying was so 
inveterate in James that he could not avoid making a point by such means. 
When he became King of England one of " his earliest proofs of wisdom," 
after succeeding to the Enu:lish throne, was manifested in commanding thai 
the work of Reginald Scot should be publicly burnt, and all the copies which 
could be got together were consumed. It was a source of great grief to this 
drunken monarch that he could not bum the author with the book, but 
happily the course of nature had put that out of his power ; he destroyed 
what he could not answer, and his seeming victory has covered hinft with 
everlasting shame. 

Scot had made himself many enemies, who cried out infidel as he passed 
by them, and in this he shared the fate of every man who has done anything 
towards removing the fearful weight of ignorance and superstition from the 
minds of the people. All who led studious lives, all who endeavoured to 
discover the secret workings of nature, all who were labouring to make 
humanity stronger and freer, had to bear the same burdeu. Not a man can 
be named who toiled for the good of mankind during the time of the intel- 
lectual dawn that escaped this charge. The clergy were too ignorant to com- 
prehend what the men had to teach, and accounted all that was beyond 4heir 
reach as devilish. Had Layard made his Ninevite discoveries during that 
period, he would have suffered at the stake, as a man possessed by a devil» 
who had created all the carved stones in order to delude mankind. The facta 
would not have been listened to. They who had the best evidence to prove 
their innocence were the worst off, for, as it was triumphantly argued^ •* if 

• Disooverie of Witchcraft, 1584. 



" they were in league with the devil, it was only natural to believe he would 
" do his best to save his children." 

But when the hour of the end came, and the fires were no longer lit, 
there was great mourning over the degeneracy of the times. When the 
Parliament of England repealed the laws against Witchcraft, so far as they 
involved capital punishment, the Presbytery of Scotland was highly indignant, 
and officially denounced the wickedness of that proceeding. So laie as the 
year 1785, says Amot, it was the custom among the Seceders to read from 
the pulpit an annual confession of sins, national and personal, among which 
was mentioned the " Eepeal by Parliament of the penal statute against witch- 
" craft, contrary to the express laws of God." f Th^s was merely saying in 
public what others said in private, for there was a pretty general conviction 
abroad that the Divine displeasure would descend upon us, as a nation, because 
of turning from the true path in ceasing to bum witches. Thousands com- 
plained of the rationalising spirit of the age, which operated so fatally against 
the spread of godliness. A bitter writer has argued that the sorrow exhibited 
was because the stake was no longer employed ; but he mistakes the feeling. 
Probably it is nearer the truth to say, that as citizens and men of feeling. 
Englishmen rejoiced at the cessation of the butcheries ; but at the same time, 
as members of a religious community, they were technically and formally 
sorry. Their pastors had not consented to the abolition of the horrible trials 
and executions, and hence the protests and vapouring. Neither did the said 
pastors see how they were to give up witchcraft without surrendering the 
** Holv Scriptures," and, believing the latter, they concluded from them in 
favour of the former. They were at least honest men, for it is unquestionable 
that he who believes the Old and New Testaments, believes also in witchcraft, 
or he contradicts himself. 

We have, in this matter, a flagrant instance of the way in which tte 
theories of theologians create a sort of mental Jesuitism among our people, 
causing them to play fast and loose with their perceptions of the truth, and 
setting their moral consciousness in a state of conflict with their religious 
beliefs. Men hold to the Biblical Witchcraft, while they deny the truth of 
the Witch theory as representing a fact of Nature. They believe, and yet 
disbelieve ; assert, and yet deny. Science compels the denial, while the 
Bible enforces the belief. And thus a state of mind is induced, which if it 
were not sad, would be excessively ludicrous. But though, as a matter of 
faith, and because of allow;ing themselves to be creed-ndden, many accept 
the Witch of Endor story, there are none, or but few, who would wish to 
see the old system restored ; as a matter of faith they consent to the theory, 
but are, nevertheless, glad that it is no longer a reality. It is with this even 
as with the penalties formerly enforced against Atheists, and the legal disa- 
bilities which attached to what the Churches styled " infidelity ; " there are 
thousands who, as Church- members, still deny a man's right to reason on 
religious subjects, who yet are glad that these penalties and disabilities are 
falling into desuetude. It is but few who would wish to see restored the 
days of prosecution for religious heterodoxy. Thus, the moral sense of 
humanity vindicates itself in spite of the Priest ; and the promise of a better 
day is siven iu defiance of Church systems and theological theories. 

P. W. P. 

f Criminal Trials in Scotland. 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEIi SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE "song of SOLOMON." 

(Contittued/rom pa^e 288.) 

Haviko indicated the course which theological writers have pursued, when treating 
of the Song of Songs, I shall now proceed to read it to you from the excellent trans- 
lation funushed by Christian D. Ginsburg, unto whom I have been so largely 
indebted for the matter already laid before you. He treats it as a fine old poem, 
or rather, as a sort of channted drama. His first section comprises what are 
known as Chapter one, and the seven opening verses of the second Chapter. 
The remainder of the Poem occupies four more sections. The matter treated, is 
Bummarised.at the head of each section. 

SECTION I. 
Chaptbes I. — ^11. 7. 

The scene of this division is in the roval tent of Solomon. The Shulamite, sepa- 
rated from her beloved shepherd, longs to be reunited with him whom uie 
prizes above all thines (2, 3). She implores him to come and rescue her ; 
tor, though brought Dy the king int« his royal tent, her love continues the 
same (4). She repels the scornful refiection of the court ladies when they 
hear her soliloquv (5, 6). She implores her lover to tell her where she may 
find him (7). The court ladies ironical] jr answer this request (8).« Mean- 
while the king comes in, and tries to win her affections by flatteries and 
promises (9 — ^11). This attempt fails, and she opposes to the king's love 
ner unabated attachment to her oeloved shepherd (12-^ii. 6). In an ecstasy 
she adjures the court ladies not to attempt to persuade her to love any one 
else \i )• 

The Skuiamiie. 2 Oh for a kiss of the kisses of his mouth ! 
For sweet are thy caresses above wine. 

3 Sweet is the odour of thy perfumes. 

Which perfume thou art, by thy name diffused abroad. 
Therefore do the damsels love thee. 

4 Oh draw me after thee ! Oh let us fiee together ! 
The king has brought me into his apartments. 
But we exult and rejoice in thee. 

We praise thy love more than wine, 
The upright love thee. 

5 I am swarthy, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
As the tents of Kedar, 

But comely as Ihe pavilions of Solomon. 

6 Disdain me not because I am dark, 
For the sun hath browned me, 

My mother's sons were severe with me. 
They made me keeper of their vineyards, 
Though my own vineyard I never kept.— 

7 Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth. 
Where thou feedest thy flock, 

Where thou causest it to lie down at noon, 
Lest I should be roaming 
Among the flocks of thy companions. 
Daugkkrn of Jermalm, 

8 If thou knowest not, fairest among women^ 
Go in the footsteps of the flocks. 

And feed thy kids 

By the tents of the shepherds* 
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Sohmon, 9 To my steed in the chariot of Pharaoh 

Do I compare thee, O my love. 

10 Beaatiful is thy countenance in the circlet, 
Thy neck in the necklace ! 

11 A golden circlet will we make thee. 
With studs of silver. 

TAeShulamiie. 12 While the king is at his table 

My nard shall diffuse its fragrance. 

13 A Dag of myrrh resting in my bosom 
Is my beloved unto me. 

14 A bunch of cvpress flowers from the garden of En-gedi 
Is my beloved unto me. 

TAe Shepherd, 15 Behold, thou art beautiful, my love ; 
Behold, thou art beautiful. 
Thine eyes are doves. 

TAeShulamiie,16 Behold, thou art comely, my beloved, 
Yea thou art lovely ; 
Yea, verdant is our couch ; 
17 Our bower is of cedar arches, 
Our retreat of cypress roof : 
Chap. II. 1 I am a mere flower of the plain, ' ; -a 

A lily of the valley. * ;- 

The Shepherd. 2 As a lily among the thorns. 

So is my loved one among the damsels 

The Shttlamiie, 3 As an apple-tree among the wild trees. 
So is my oeloyed among the youths.f 
I delight to sit beneath its shade, ,, 
For delicious is its fruit to mv taste!^ 

4 He led me into that bower of delight. 
And overshaded me with love. 

5 Oh, strengthen me with grape cakes, 
Refresh me with apples. 

For I am sick with love ! 

6 Let his left hand be under my head. 
And his right hand support me ! 

7 I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem, '] 
By the gazelles, or the hinds of the field, 
Neither to excite nor to incite my affection 
Till it wishes another love. 



SECTION n. 
Chafteb, II. 8— nL 5. 

Here we have a second scene, which is also in the royal tent. The speakers are 
the Shulamite and the court ladies. The Shulamite, to account for the cause 
of the severity of her brothers, mentioned in i. 6, relates that her beloved 
shepherd came one charming morning in the spring to invite her to the fields 
(8 — ^14); that her brpthers, in order to prevent her from going, gave her 
employment in the gardens (15) ; that she consoled herself with the assurance 
that her beloved, thoiujh separated from her at that time, would come Again 
in tiie evening (16, 17) ; that seeing he did not oome, she, under difficult 
ciroumstanoes, ventured to seek him, and found him (ch. iii. 1 — 4). Havisg 
narrated these eVents, and reiterated her ardent affection for her beloved, she 
concludes as before, by adjuring the court ladies not to persuade her to change 
her love. 
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ne ShulamUe. 8 Hark ! my beloyed! 
Lo, he came 

Leaping over the moTmtams, 
BonndiDg over the hills. 
My beloved was like a gazelle^ 
Or the yomig one of a hind. 
Lo ! there he 8tx)od behind onr wall, 
He looked through the window, 
He danced through the lattice. 

10 Mv beloved spake, he spake to me, 

'' Arise, my love, my fair one, and oome I 

11 For lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over, is gone. 

12 The flowers appear upon the fieldsi 
The time of smdng is come. 

The cooing of the turtle -dove is heard in our land^ 

13 The fif(-tree sweetens her green figs, 
The vines blossom, 
Theyjdiffuse fragrance ; 

Arise, my love, my fair one, and come ! 

14 My dove in the clefts of the rock. 
In the hiding-place of the cliff, 
Let me see thy countenance. 
Let me hear thy voice, 

Tor sweet is thy voice, 

And thy countenance lovely.'* 

The Brothers of the Shulamite, 

15 Catch us the foxes, the little foxes 
Which destroy the vineyards, 
For our vineyards are in bloom. 

The ShulamUe, 16 My beloved is mine, and I am his. 

His who feeds his flock among the lilies. 
17 When the day cools. 

And the shadows flee away, 

Ketum, haste, my beloved. 

Like the gazelle or the young one of the binda 

Over the mountains of separation. 

i 

Chap* m. 1 When on my nightly couch, 

I still sought him wnom my soul loveth; 
I sought hm), but found bim not. 

2 I must arise now and go about the city, 
In the streets and in the squares ; 
I must seek him whom my soul loveth : 
I sought him, but found him not. 

8 The watchmen who patrol the city found me : 
" Have you seen him whom my soul loveth P " 

4 Scarcely had I passed them. 
When I found nim whom my soul loveth ; 
I seized liim, and would not let him go 
Till I brought him to the house of my mother, 
Into the apartment of her who eave me birth. 

.5 I adjure you, ye daughters of Jerusalem^ 
By the gazeUes or the hinds of the field, 
!N either to excite nor to incite my afffCtion 
Till it wishes another love. 
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SECTION m. 

Chapters HI. 6.— V, 1. 

The royal tent in the country is broken up, and the royal train oomes up to Jera- 
salem. Some of the inhabitants of toe capital, as they beheld it at a distance, 
hold a dialogue respecting it (6—11). Tlie shepherd, coming up to rescue 
his loyed one, obtams an interview with her, and expresses bis defiffht in her 
charms (ch. iv. 1 — 5). The Shulamite moved, modestly interrupts his descrip- 
tion, and teUs him that she is ready to escape with him that very evening (6). 
He immediately proffers his assistance, declaring that her charms had inspired 
him with courage sufficient for the occasion (7 — 9) ; he describes her charms 
(10, 11) and her faithfulness (12—16). The Shulamite declares that all she 
possesses shall be his (16). Some of the court ladies sympathize with them 
(ch.v. 1). 

One of the Inhabitants of Jerusalem, 

6 What is that coming up from the ijountry, 

As in columns of smoke, 

Perfumed with myrrh, with frankincense, 

And aU sorts of aromatics from the merchants ? 
Another, 7 Lo ! it is the palanquin of Solomon, 

Around it are threescore valiant men 

From the valiant of Israel : 
8 All skilled in the sword, expert in war, 

Each with his sword girded on his thigh 

Against the nightly marauders. 
A Third, 9 A palanquin hath king Solomon made for himself, 

Of the wood of Lebanon. 
10 Its pillars he hath made of silver. 

Its support of gold, its seat of purpSfc, 

Its interior tesselated most lovely 

By the daughters of Jerusalem. 
A Fourth, 11 Come out, ye daughters of Zion, 

And behold King Solomon ; 

The crown with which his mother orowned him 

On the day of his espousals. 

On the day of his gladness of heart. 

The Shepherd {advancing to the Shulamite,) 

Chap. IV". 1 Behold, thou art beautiful, my loved one, 
Behold, thou art beautiful ! 
Thine eyes are doves behind thy veil ; 
Thjr hair is like a flock of goats, 
Springing down Mount Gilead. 

2 Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep 
Which come up from the washing pool. 
All of which are paired. 

And not one among them is bereaved. 

3 Like a braid of scarlet are thy lips. 
And thy mouth is lovely : 

Like a part of the pomegranate 
Are thy cheeks bemnd thy veil : 

4 Thy neck is like the tower of David, 
Beared for the builder's model : 

A thousand shields are hung upon it. 
All sorts of bucklers of the mighty. 

5 Thy bosom like two young fawns. 
Twins of a gazelle, feeding among lilies. 
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Th Skukmte, 6 When the day cools 

And the shadows flee away, 

I will go to the mount of myrrh, 

To the hill of frankincense. 
The Shepherd, 7 Thou art all beautiful, my loved one, 

And there is no blemish m thee. 
8 With me, with me, my betrothed. 

Thou shalt go from Lebanon j 

Thou shalt go from the heights of Amana,' 

From the summit of Sheiiir and Hermon, 

From the habitations of lions, ' 

From the mountains of panthers. ^^ , 

,9 Thou hast emboldened me, 
' My sister, my betrothed, 

Thou hast emboldened me, 

With one of thine ejes, 

With one of the ch^^ns of thy neck. 

10 How sweet is thy love, O my sister, my betrothed! 
How sweet is thy love above wine ! 

'.And the fragrance of thy perfumes above all the spices ! 

11 Thy lips, O my betrothed, distil honey : 
Honey and muk' are under thy tongue. 

And the odour of thy garments is as the smell of Lebanon. 

12 A dosed gftrden art thou, my sister, my betrothed, 
A closed garden, a sealed fountain. 

13 Thj shoots IgcB a p;arden of pomegranates, 
. With precious fruits, 

C^rpresses 4nd nards, 

14 Kard and (^cus. 
Calamus a^y^^innamon, * 

With all s^ts of frankincense trees, 
Mfrrh and aloes; • 

15 With all kinds of excellent aromatics. 

With a garden fountain, - 

A well of living waters. 

And streams flowing from Lebanon. 

16 Arise, north wind! and come, thou south ! 
Blow upon my garden. 

That its perfumes may flow out ! 
The SkulamUe, Let my beloved come into his garden 

And eat it-s delicious fruits ! 
The Sh^herd. 
Cha?. V. 1 I am coming into my garden, my sister, my betrothed : 

I am gathering my myrrh with my spices, 

I am eating my honeycomb with mv honey, 

I am drinking my wine with my muk. 

Some of the Daughters of Jerusalem, 
Eat, O friends ! 
Drink, and drink abundantly, O beloved ! 

(To be couiinued,) 
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THE ''GOOD TIDINGS ^^ OP A EOYAL MAERIAGE. 

This British nation, through its Eepresentatives, has been graciously in- 
formed that Her Majesty has concluded an arrangement for the marriage of 
the Princess Alice with His Grand Ducal Highness Prince Louis of Hesse, 
and that, judging from past favours, she doubted not the House would make 
such a provision for the marriage as would be suitable to the dignity of the 
Crown. The sum asked for, and so speedily granted, was a dowiy of £30,000, 
and a life allowance of £6,000 a-year,. which sum, honourable gentlemen 
have spoken of aa "rather small; " though doubtless the Prince of Hesse will be 
content. If not, then there are plenty of true German princes who will be 
happy to take the bride off his hands, with even half the allowance, for, with 
£3000 a-year, they would consider themselves to be the richest and luckiest 
dogs in existence. 

The House granted the money with great joy and readiness ; for the 
"Opposition," according to its custom in such cases, came forward to second 
the proposal. By acting in this way it is proposed to render the transaction 
palatable to John Bull, who is called upon to rejoice over the fact that he can 
afford to supply brides with dowries for half the Courts of Europe. But 
now that the imaginary burst of joy with which the proposition was received 
has somewhat subsided, we feel disposed to question the legality of the trans- 
action. Why should the people of England be taxed for such purposes ? 
Why should Queen Victoria be relieved from the necessity of providing for 
her own children ? 

By general consent she is hailed as a good woman, and we cordially join 
with those who say this ; but when it is said that she is as good a Queen as 
Woman, we are compelled to ask, " What constitutes a Good Queen ? " The 
only queenly qualification she has displayed lies in this, that Her Majesty 
does not trouble herself with the political affairs of State. She is wisely 
content to leave aU in the hands of her Ministers, and as to their appointment 
she is equally unselfish ; for, when the House of Commons is tired of one 
party, she condescends to appoint those who led in the battle when the old 
ones were defeated. It is an admirable arrangement, which cannot fail to 
satisfy a people who are jealous of Eoyal Authority. Still we are at a loss to 
perceive in what the special goodness of the ^* Queen " consists. If it be in 

Vol. Y. NbwSiwbb. Vol. L X 
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doing nothing, then, undoubtedly, we could employ millions who would " do " 
it aa well for much less money. There are thousands of women in England 
who are in every sense as good as Victoria — who, as wives and mothers, are 
not a whit behind her in any of the qualities for which she is praised ; and if 
they coiUd show their greatness as (Queens by doing nothing more tban to 
receive tlie pay, we doubt not they would give us every satisfaction. But as 
the change would do no good we do not recommend it. All we desire to 
urge is, that Her Majesty shall take the responsibility of her family the same 
as all her servants do. Taken together, Her Majesty and Prince Albert 
receive about £1000 per day, a sum which, for abstaining from doing any- 
thing, is rather large, and sufficient to meet all wants. Wby^ then, should 
the nation be taxed for dowry and annual marriage portions ? Why not give 
marriage portions to the daughters of the Prime Ministers or the Admirals ? 
They serve the State in various ways, and if our gratitude be due to any, 
then it is those who shoidd receive our gifts. Carry the principle fairly out, 
and it will follow that Lord Palmerston will rise in the House to express the 
great pleasm-e he has in announcing that Dobson, the Treasury Messeng^, 
has concluded an arrangement for the marriage of his daughter *' Tilda " 
with Long George, of Nine Pin Court, the Prince of Smokers, and that he 
has bo doubt the Members will make such provision as will maintain the 
dignity of an officer employed by the State. Why should any objection be 
raued to overthrow his hopes and the prospects of his " Tilda " ? He is 
employed, and, moreover, is compelled to work hard for his wages ; and if it 
be urged that he is paid for what he does, he can answer, with truth, that 
Victoria also is paid, so that being both servants of the State they stand 
upon equal ground. 

Dobson woidd take nothing by his movement, and simply because it is 
not the custom of Parliament to furnish dowries to Messengers' daughters, 
while Victoria succeeds because it is Uie custom to give them to the daughters 
of Boyalty. The sooner it is broken the better, for it is nothing short of a 
cruel injustice to add so much to the taxation of this overladen people. If 
the Prmce of Hesse could not take a wife without such a fortune, then it was 
the duty of her parents to have made a proper provision for her out of their 
immense income and great savings. They are capable of doing so without 
involving themselves in difficulties, and it would be far more creditable for 
them to act thus than it is to send down to the House for such sup^ies. 
The times are hard to millions ; and now that so many labourers and 
mechanics, with plodding tradesmen, are compelled to deny themiselves many 
little comforts, because of the heavy taxation under whic^ they are oppressed, 
it is as much the duty of Boyalty to forbear from asking more, as it is of the 
people to make tbe most of the small means now left to their disposal. 
Justice should not be compelled to bow to etiquette ; neither should the 
Bepresentatives of the People be so hasty in gfranting away the means which 
their Constituents require for their own purposes. 

Some df our contemporaries have spok^ of the " honour " we are gain- 
ing through becoming " connected by marriage " with the Eossian Coaxxi ; 
hut suxdy in this they were poking fun at honest John. The English nation 
has gained nothing by such alliances beyond the chance of being called upon 
to spend both blood and money in defending the worthless. It may not prove 
so in this case, yet we fear that the daughters of England are sought, not 
for personal love, but in the hope of their proving profitable speculatione. 

P. W. P. 
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CHAMCTERISTICS OP THE EErORMATION,— XX, 

FANATICISM, SUPEESTITION, AND SPIRITUAL BEGGAKY. 

We have now rapidly travelled over the history of the Mendicant Monks ; it 
was necessary so to do, in order that we might understand the age in which 
they flourishei^, being, as it was, an epoch in the history of the Eeformation, of 
the Church, and of European Civilisation. A century which produced a 
Francis of Assissi, a Sagarelli, a Dolcino, in which so strange a theory as that 
upon which the Mendicant Orders were based could find such wide acceptance, 
and presenting the many other strange characteristics we have noticed, must 
have been exceptional and extraordinary. We feel, therefore, that it is 
necess^ to find, if we can, the key by which to unfold its mysteiy, and 
explain these characteristics. In order to do this, we must look a little further 
at the phenomena of the time. 

It is noticeable, that this was the age in which the worship of the Virgin 
Mary became the mark of the religious devotee — ^it was, in fact, the passion 
of the time. The Dominicans were under her especial patronage, and the 
legends told of her interviews with Dominic and Francis were of a character 
too disgusting to render their repetition possible in these days. Woman, 
indeed, played a distinguished part in the entire religious history of this 
period. This was the age of St. Clare, St. Bridget, St. Catherine of Sienna, 
and St. Elizabeth of Hungary. It is recorded in the Book of the Con- 
formities of St. Francis, that at the time of the establishment of the second 
Order of St. Francis, that of the Minorite Nuns, or Clarisses, " many daughters 
" of dukes, counts, barons, and other nobles of Germany, deserting the world, 
" after the example of the blessed Clara and Agnes, were united to a heavenly 
'* bridegroom." Agnes of Bohemia was the means of its establishment in 
Germany. Many of the heretics, too, of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were women. The Beguipes of Liege, and other societies of women, 
bound by vows of poverty and chastity, took their rise at this time. It was 
probi^bly from among them that certain female heretics arose, and about the 
year 1810 commenced preaching in Germany the doctrine " that the soul, 
'* annihilated in the love of the Creator, may leave the body to do as it 
"pleases." About the same time, also, an Englishwoman visited France, 
teaching " that the Holy Ghost had become incarnate in her, for the redemp- 
" tion of women." Was all this religion, or was it sensuality P A question 
difficult to answer. But that there was sensuality in these strange super- 
stitions, which formed so large a part of the religion of this epoch, there 
cannot be a doubt. Apart from that, however, these things are to be noted 
as one side of the religious phenomena of that time ; even as Johaniia South- 
cotes, and Irvingites, and others belong to those of this age. Perhaps, by 
comparing present circumstances with past, we may unriddle the mystery. 

We turn to another side of the religious phenomena of those centuries. 
It was about the middle of this thirteenth century that the sect of the 
Flagellants first made their appearance in Italy. The authorities, temporal 
and spiritual, sought to extinguish this strange sect, but about the year 1340 
they re-appear on the scene of history, in the shape of a multitude of above 
10,000 persons, who issued from the towns and villages of Italy, with " whips, 
^ whose lashes are pointed with iron, and naked from the loins upwards, 
" their bodies raarked with red crosses." This strange body soon separated into 
smaller companies, and spread themselves over Eiirope, living by mendicancy, 
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and plying their strange ceremonies on their way. Their manner of pro- 
ceeding was this : starting out in the early morning they commenced their 
march, singing a monotonous strain, of which Dr. Lingard has given a free 
translation, as follows : — 

"Through love of man the Saviour came. 
Through love of man he died ; 

He suffered want, reproach, and shame ; 
Was scourged and crucified. 

Oh ! think then on thy Saviour's pain. 

And ksh, thee sinner, lash again. 
Then the scourging would commence. Eanging themselves in two lines, on 
either side of the street, fldl but the last of each line would thi'ow themselves 
on their faces, still singing ; then would those left standing give a lash on the 
naked shoulders of each of the line as he passed, he himself lying down as 
soon as he reached the end. Each one rose after receiving the lash, and 
followed after, doing the like. So they passed on for hours together, lashing 
and being lashed in succession, the blood flowing from their wounds. Some- 
times, even in the night, amid the glare of torches, they would carry on this 
work. Three-and-thirty days and a half each Flagellant thought it necessary 
to undergo this penance; but in spite of the constant departures, their 
numbers never decreased, but continually increased. During ten years this 
extraordinary epidemic fanaticism continued. The only country not affected 
by it throughout Europe was England. Was this religion or sheer madness? 
As difficult a question to answer as the other that we asked. Let us not 
forget, however, that revivals in modem days have presented religious mad- 
ness equally great ; not many months ago in Ireland, for instance. 

We go a little further, and we find other aspects of the age equally 
remarkable. It was a time in which superstition put on its darkest and most 
terrible form. Crime assumed new and unexampled shapes. The historic 
atmosphere seems charged with signs and portents, and the light is lurid 
by which we read its events. Secret poisoning, dark and mysterious murders, 
astrology, sorcery, and magic, all betoken a diseased and terrible imagination, 
which made terror, in its various forms, to rule the popular mind of the 
time. This', too, was the age in which the Templars fell, victims not more 
of the cupidity and tyranny of King Philip than of the popular horror 
created by their supposed crimes. One of the most terrible facts in history, 
if we consider the " worse than Dantean hell of horrors " by which it was 
surrounded. This, also, was the age of Alchemy ; the age, too, in which 
men believed that the Jews crucified little children and drank their blood. 
It was the age which created the story of a conspiracy between the lepers and 
the Jews the terrible details of which form a fit counterpart to the process 
against the Templars. , The report was spread abroad that the Jews and 
lepers had poisoned the springs, and the composition attributed to the drugs 
with which this was done, shews the horrible imaginings of this time, in which 
men's minds had become a very charnel-house of horrors. It was said that 
human blood and iirine were mixed with the body of Christ (t.e. the Host), 
dried and pounded, to fomi the fearful poison. Men were found to declare that 
they had seen the mixtiire, and that lepers and Jews had confessed to making 
it. . Leper-houses, those merciful institutions of St. Francis, and one out- 
come of the spirit of self-sacrifice he inculcated, were now viewed with sus- 
picion and hatred ; and the Church excommunicated the lepers. Many of these 
wretched outcasts were burnt, and thousands driven out into the wilds to 
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live as they might ; while wholesale burnings of the Jews took place. This, 
moreover, was the age in which the belief in Witchcraft reached its height, 
and thousands of witches fell a sacrifice to popular hatred and superstition. 
Foul diseased imaginings took possession of men, life was surrounded with 
horroi', earth became a hell. " The suspicious spirit of the time," says 
Michelet, " was startled at all mystery, like a child who is frightened by 
*• night, and who strikes all the harder at whatever meets his hands." There 
was discord everywhere, maledictions and curses were the blessings of the 
period, everyone mistrusted, and everyone was mistrusted. In short, it was a 
time in which man had lost man's nature; and evil passions, phrenzy, and 
madness, were let loose and dark, boding superstition ruled over all. Tndy 
we cannot, thank God ! parallel that time in these its aspects, but we should 
remember that with its Mormonisms, its spirit-rappings, and other pheno- 
mena of the kind, this age presents some points of contact with that even in 
these respects. 

We have drawn attention to several points of comparison between the 
Age of the Mendicant Monks, the age which saw the publication of the 
Everlasting Gospel, and produced the other strange phenomena we have just 
been looking at, and the present age, because we think that in the similarity 
which exists we may fifid the explanation we are seeking. That age, like 
the present, was an Age of Transition, an Age of Doubt. The foundations 
of the old Faith had fallen away. The Church no longer supplied the 
spiritual necessities of the people. Now, if there "be one thing more certain 
than another in the teachings of history, it is that humanity cannot remain 
in such a state. The soul of man stands in the same need of spiritual ali- 
ment as the body does of food. If it cannot find a wholesome diet it will 
prey on gai'bage. Doubt, negation, scepticism, atheism, are simply conditions 
impossible to mankind at large. If true Eeligion be wanting, superstition 
will supply its place. The spirit of liberty created by the Crusaders and the 
spread of commerce, the wider spread of intelligence, the philosophy of 
Aristotle, the contest of reason and authority occasioned by the spread of 
the scholastic philosophy, had all undermined the ancient foundations on which 
the Church of the Middle Ages rested. The Church had sought to compel 
belief by a spiritual terrorism on the one hand, and to woo adherence by cuU 
tivating a fanatical mysticism on the other. The results were what we have 
seen. 

We say there is much in the circumstances of the present time like unto 
those of that age. It is true our higher civilization, our wider knowledge, 
our^ science, and, above all, our liberty of thought, prevent the same extent 
of fanaticism and extravagance now as then. But if it be asked why the Dr. 
Cummings and the Spurgeons of to-day find so many followers, why spirit- 
rappingS'and Irish Revivals, are existent amongst us, we answer it is because 
there is a wide-spread feeling that the old creeds and theologies are false, 
because people are no longer satisfied with the spiritual food administered to 
them by the appointed pastors and masters. As a consequence, Superstition 
has taken the place in many minds which Religion should supply. And 
there arc not wanting men amongst us who, like the Mendicants of old, with 
far less excuse than they, undertake to do the dirty work of the Churches, 
to prop up the old theologies, and lead the people astray. We say with less 
excuse, because there is reason to believe the Mendicants were, to a great 
extent, self-deceived ; but these are conscious charlatans. 

Those Mendicants of old represented an Age of Spiritual Beggary; 
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Eeligion had taken to attitudinising, to dressing itself in grey tunics and 
black copes, to simulating humility and self-sacrilice, and had got to disbe- 
lieve in its own reality. We can believe in the earnestness of a Francis of 
Assissi ; but in the Mendicant of WycliflFe's time, the mere actor of a part, 
the beggar who lived better than a lord, in him we cannot believe. Some- 
thing real, something earaest, something that was not a sham, needed to be 
substituted for him. And is not this, too, an age of spiritual beggary? 
What earnestness is there in our Churches and Chapels P People go to them, 
not as believing what is taught there, but because it is fashionable, because 
it is respectable, because it brings custom.to their shop — for any reason but 
because they are religious. This is ever the case when the rdigioits ideas 
taught in the pulpit are behind the age ; when the religions form no longer 
covers a fact. 

To the thinking man there is nothing sadder than this ; in an Age which 
might be rich in spiritual blessings, in which the secrets of God's IJniyerse 
are yielding themselves up at the bidding of Science for the instruction and 
improvement of men, our spiritual pastors offer us, in lieu of the grand Reve- 
lation God has given, and is daily giving us, of Himself, some miserable 
Jewish tradition or theological absurdity. With a glorious Past behind us, 
and a more glorious Future possible to us, with a Present ftiU of life and 
struggles, hopes and aspirations, those who call themselves religious teachers 
altogether ignore, or are ignorant of history, nature, and man. - The super- 
stitions and follies of men dead fifteen hundred years ago are no fit pabulam 
wherewith to feed the souls of men in this nineteenth century ; nor can the 
God of a barbarous age fit the conceptions of men enlightened by Science 
and the accumiUated wisdom of the centuries. We starve in the midst 
of plenty, we are beggars where we might be owners of priceless blessings. 
We hear much from some people of the spiritual destitution of the times ; 
and there is need of the complaint, only not in the sense they mean. We 
are spiritually destitute, and shall be so until our Teachers learn their ]>nty ; 
or, rather, until we ourselves declare that these who arrogate the position of 
Teachers shall hold that position no longef, until we require that the pulpits 
of ihe land shall hold men who teach truth and not falsehood, who will not 
shut their eyes to the facts of history and science, but who will look out into 
the Universe around and shew men the God who is there, and teach them how 
to worship Him in Spirit and in Truth. 

JAS. L. G00DIN6. 



THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SAKYA (BUDDHA). 

§ 7. — SAKYA AND HIS SERMON 9TYLE. 

Sakya frequently discoursed with the crowds of people who gathered together 
desiring to hear him. They appear to have been very anxious in most places 
to hear all he had got to say, nor was he unwilling to speak ; and of these 
speeches many have been preserved. A great man once asked him how he 
could keep himself out of evil, and the following passage contains the 
answer : — 

" Know thou, that to keep from the company of the ignorant, and choose 
that of learned men : to give honour to whom it is due ; to choose a residence 
proper to our station, and adapted for procuring the common wants of life ; 
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and to maintain a prudent carriage, — are means of preserving a bmbh from 
evil doings. The comprehension of all things that are not evil, the ^ii^ 
knowledge of the duties of our station, and the observance of modesty and 
piety in our speech, are four excellent modes of renouncing wickedness. 

" By ministering a proper support to parents, wife, and family ; b^ purity 
and honesty in every action ; by alms-deeds ; by observing the Bivine pi^- 
cepts ; and by succouring relations, — we may be preserved from evil. By 
such a freedom from faults, that not even the inferior part of our nature mani- 
fests any affection for them; by abstinence from all intoxicating drink; 
by the continual practice of works of piety; by showing respectfulness, 
humility, and sobriety before all; and gratitude to our benefactors; and 
finally, by listening often to the preaching of the word of G-od, — we overcome 
evil inclinations, and keep ourselves far from sin. Docility in receiving the 
admonitions of good men ; frequent visits to priests ; spiritual cotifereuces' on 
the Divine laws ; patience, frugality, modesty ; the literal observance of the 
law ; keeping before our eyes the four states into which living creatures pa?s 
after death ; and meditation on the happy repose of Nicban ; — these are dis- 
tinguished rules for preserving man from wickedness. 

" That intrepidity and serenity which good men preserve amid the eight 
evils of life ; (abundance and want, joy and sorrow, popularity and abandon- 
ment, censure and praise;) their freedom from fear and inquietudi^ ; from tht 
dark mists of concupiscence ; and, finally, their insensibility to suifering ; — 
these are four rare gifts, that remove men far from evil. Therefore, O dir ! 
imprint well upon your heart the thirty-eight precepts I have just delivered. 
Let them be deeply rooted there, and see that you put them in practice." * 

It will be obsen'cd that Sakya, in the language of English Divines, sets 
forth " the frequent listening to the preaching of the Word of God," as a means 
of overcoming evil inclinations. So that the people evidently believed them- 
selves to be in actual possession of a revealed word of the Holy One. But lest, 
as there was grave danger, it be imagined that in the rendering the original 
language has been strained, so as to make it carry more extended meanings, we 
mention the fact that, avoiding other translations, we have hei*e used that of a 
very zealous Christian Missionary — a man who will scarcely be considered open 
to that charge. The truth seems to be that, although a very fair man as a 
whole, Malcolm was still operated upon by priestly influence ; in plac6 of 
giving it any undue warmth, he has rather toned it down, a practice rather 
common with his class, as it is but too much so with others to furnish a 
freer translation. The Missionaries have been alarmed by what thi^y heard 
from Buddhists respecting their general belief; they had nothing to teach 
them in the way of morals or in that of verbal religion; all their efforts 
have been directed to the doctrinal, as if it were the be-all and end-all of 
the subject. Malcolm, writing from his missionary point of view, very 
candidly says : — 

* No Mse religion, ancient or modern, is comparable to this. It? philo- 
' sophy is, indeed, not exceeded in folly by any other ; but its doctrines and 

* practical piety beai* a strong resemblance to those of holy Scripture. 

* There is scarcely a principle or precept in the Bedagat which is not found 

* in the Bible. Did the people but act up to its principles of peace and hyve, 

* oppression and injury would be knoWn no more within their borders. Its 

* deeds of merit are in all cases either really beneficial to mankind, or harm- 
' less. It has no mythology of obscene and ferocious deities ; no smgmtisirj 

* MbIcoIih. TraT«l?rin fiintlusttttt, &d„ yoI. 1, pp. 298, 89P 
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impure observances ; no self-inflicted tortures ; no tyrannising priest- 
no confoundiog of right and wrong, by making certain iniquities 
landable in worship. In its moral code, its descriptions of the purity and 
' peace of the first ages, of the shortening of man's life because of his sins, 

* &c., it seems to have followed genuine traditions. In almost every respect, 

* it seems to be the best religion which man has ever invented.' * 

The idea of its author's having followed "genuine traditions" will be readily 
passed over in kindly forgetfulness, when there is so much praise due to the 
author for his candour. It is refreshing to read such passages in a book 
from such a mint. Not that there is a word of praise beyond the due merits 
of the case ; indeed, it would not be difficult to show that much more should 
be said, but we hardly expected so much truth from a Missionary. The 
exceeding rarity of justice and common sense, in Mission Travels, tended 
largely to increase the sale of Livingstone's work. People were unfeignedly 
surprised in finding matter of merit and value in such a work ; but even 
more so when they discovered that the author had not peered through 
Missionary glasses at all he saw. The ** unco' righteous " have been somewhat 
alarmed by the phenomenon, but we hope they will fail in their efforts to 
prune down the writings of others to their own miserable standard. The 
natives derive little advantage from our labours, and hence the justice of 
assuming that we should cease them; for where is the use of carrying them on if 
no one is to be benefited ? A few men like Malcolm and Livingstone would 
soon reward us for our expenditure, by the store of valuable geographical 
and other scientific facts they would accumulate. 

But it is not to be supposed that the American Missionary saw no evil. 
He concluded that Buddhism, with all its beauties, was a pest and a curse. 
He says : — 

'Its entire base is false. It is built, not on love to God, nor even love 
' to man but on personal merit. It is a system of religion without a Gt>d. It 
' is literally atheism. Instead of a Heavenly Father, forgiving sin, and filial 

* service from a pure heart, as the effect of love, it presents nothing to 

* love, for its Deity is dead; nothing as the ultimate object of action but self. 

* The system of merit corrupts and perverts to evil, the very precepts 

* whose prototypes are found in the Bible ; and causes an injurious effect on 

* the heart, from the very duties which have a salutaiy effect on society. . . • 

* It leaves no place for holiness ; for everything is done for the single purpose 
*. of obtaining advantage. 

' The same doctrine of merit destroys gratitude, either to God or man. If 
' he is well off, it is because he deserves to be. If you do him a kindness, he 
' cannot be persuaded that you have any other object or reason than to get 

* merit ; and feels that he compensates your generosity by furnishing the ooga- 

* sion. If the kindness be uncommon, he always suspects you of sinister 
' designs. In asking a favour, at least of an equal, he does it peremptorily, 
' and often haughtily, on the presumption that you will embrace the oppor- 
' tunity of getting merit ; and, when his request is granted, retires without 
' the slightest expression of gratitude. In fact, as has been already stated, 
' there is no phrase in his language that corresponds with our ** I thank 
•you." . 

* It is enough to move our sympathy to know that this religion, however 

* superior to any other invented by man, has no power to save. Though we 

* have no stirring accounts to present of infants destroyed, or widows burned, 

* Maloolm. TraTels in Hindustan, &c., vol. 1, pp. 321, 922. 
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* 

' or parents smothered in sacred mud, it is enough that ihey are perishing in 
* their sins,'* * 

In other words, the people stand only in need of " doctrinal religion," 
which is all they can gain from the Missionary, for, by consent, it is 
admitted that they are well up in the moral code. But whether the doctrinal 
can do them any good is a question not relevant in this discussion. All that 
can here be said of the matter is, that, granting the statement of Smith to 
be correct, that the Buddhists have a fine code of morals, which, in their 
heathen condition, they never act up to, the objection will tell quite as fatally 
against those who bear the Christian name in England. The doctrinal does 
not appear to coerce them into the moral, and, we doubt not, if London were 
polled, or indeed all England, we should meet with quite as large a propor- 
tion who do not act up to their Christian religion, as we could of those who 
look only to the mere external in Buddhist lands. 

P. W. P. 



THE POWER OF NATURE AND WORKING MIRACLES. 

So much has been said 'about miracles, and the explanatory theories are so 
numerous, that the majority of men are rendered incapable of forming a sound 
opinion upon the subject. Coming before them in an abstract form, and 
being untrained in logical processes, they become confused amid the variety 
of statements, and are incapable of singling "out the substantial elements from 
whence alone the conclusion should be deduced. The most practical way of 
doing justice to the question is that of supposing ourselves to be spectators 
when a miracle is being wrought. Not that any educated men oC our times 
are likely to believe a miracle has been effected in their presence ; for, in 
such a case, they would conclude that a' natural explanation could be 
applied. It is, however, quite possible for them to give freedom to their 
imagination, so as to fancy themselves mixed up with a group before whom this 
scene is transacted : — 

Before us a woman reclines upon a couch ; she is an invalid, and so infirm 
that for more than two years she has been unable to perform any of the 
household duties. She is still young and well-proportioned ; her heart ia in 
the fields and lanes ; but so powerless is her physical frame that were a million 
offered as the reward she could not win it by walking forth from the city. 
Friends have gathered round her bed to suggest various plans and means 
whereby to win relief, but all without effect. The medical skill of her district 
has been vainly tried on her behalf; for although all the learned have done 
their best, she is still as infirm, or even more so, than when first they were 
summoned to her aid ; they have advised and prescribed, but she has not 
experienced the smallest measure of benefit from all their prescriptions. 
What the nature of her disease is, none can tell. One speaks of ** spinal 
** derangement," and another of " general nervous debility ;" but none have 
been able to state distinctly which part of her frame it is wherein lies the seat 
of her disorder. She eats, drinks, and sleeps ; she can speak, think, and 
command ; but although her mental powers are good, there is somewhere a 
defect, which unfits her from performing the ordinaiy duties of life, and leaves 
her hopelessly to pine, within the four walls of home, when others are away 
in the fields rejoicing and gay. 

She has long believed that all hope is gone ; but now, behold, some one 
* Malcolm. Tnyels in HJndasiao,&c., vol. 1,328-4. 
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comes to teD of a marvellously wise and good physician coming that way, who 
is known to have cured many persons of their diseases, and that, too, when, by 
the oldest practitioners, they had been declared incurable. Within the sick 
heart the emotion of hope is re-aroused and becomes strong ; and as one afteif " 
another the instances of remarkable healings are related, that hope swells into 
a perfect confidence, and the patient believes thnt the great physician can 
{flso drive away her mysterious disease. Anon the mighty healer comes upon 
the scene, and then how bright and radiant are the eyes of the hopeful invalid ! 
Surely the long hoped for hour has at length arrived ! Will it not be that 
deliverance is near ? Tlie healer speaks kindly, looks favourably upon the 
claimant, and then solemnly pronounces the word, "Arise, and be thou 
healed!" 

Even as 'touched by some electric shock, she who had long lain infirm obeys 
this command ; an hour since she could not have crossed the room, but now 
she rises and walks with perfect freedom ; neither does there appear to be any 
weakness or indecision about her movements. She is healed, in the full and 
proper meaning of that term, and from that hoiu* can go about transacting the 
business and performing the duties of her station ; she walks and acts as freely 
and completely as her sisters can ; she has been released from her infirmity 
And has become whole. 

Many of those who witness this will declare that a miracle has been 
wrought, but others pause to inquire whether the whole result may not be 
attributed to the operation of knpwn and appreciable causes ; while many 
sceptical persons would declare at once that no cure had been wrought ; that 
there had been no disease to cure ; and, in fact, thnt the entire scene was one 
of enthusiasm and fraud. AVe remember hearing in Merthyr of such a case, 
the stoiy being told by a very earnest Churchman who hated the Mormon 
leaders, unto whose agency the miracle had been attributed. The woman in 
question had been an invalid neiyly three years; still our Churchman friend 
declared that there was no doubt of the whole afi^air being a fraud ; and, 
judging the case from his point of view, it was impossible to conclude other- 
wise. More reasonable observers, after seeing the woman liealed, would 
inquire if the changed condition were not attributable to the power of the 
nervous over the muscular frame, of the mental over the physical ; or, in other 
words, to the power of the mind over the body. There would be far better 
reasons for assuming the latter than the former. The idea of fraud is too 
easily adopted, for even in the ordinary historical cases, it is utterly incom- 
patible with many of the facts ; all of which tend to establish that the friends 
of the healed persons were as much astonished at the phenomena as strangers 
were. 

The philosophical conclusion, and, under the circumstances, it is the only 
sound one, v^ovlM be that, in our present state of limited knowledge, it is vain 
to hope to explain precisely how the visible effect has been produced. We 
have seen the change wrought, but cannot penetrate to its cause ; therefore, 
wisdom suggests the prudence of holding our peace when the questions we 
debate are whether it were a miracle of power or doctrine, of special grace or 
universal import. There can be no satisfactoiy answer given to the inquiring, 
or even to the unread, unless upon the arrogant assumption that the speakers 
really know the ntodm operandi, which all intelligent thinkers ffeel to be untrue. 
But, unhappily, this negative answer does not satisfy those who have received 
it ; they are not to bfe baulked of " the profojjnd satisfaction of knowing that 
** the cure was miraculous j" they are certain of the] whole proceeding being 
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strpernatotal ; and when it ts suggested that, probably, after all, the cure was 
nothing more than the result of nervous excitement, they smile in unmingled 
pity upon the sceptical repudiation of miracles. 

Look well upon the healed one, and then, remembering how greftt is the 
measure of human ignorance, it will be wisely asked how any sane men can 
dare to set forth that this core was -wrought by supernatural power 
alone — that it could not have been effected by lesser means. Have 
they so completely exhausted Nature as to know all her powers and 
forces, all that she is capable or incapable of doing? Have they 
descended into the hearC of the earth to investigate the order of its 
growth, to learn the mode in which its rocky ribs were formed, how its 
varied strata were deposited, and how the entire series of gradual or convulsive 
changes were brought about before the former globe stood ready for ils new 
green carpet, whereon man was intended to tread ns a lord and master ? 
Have they bounded off into spact to compass the entire circle of the stars, so 
as to comprehend the order of their march, with the law of their development, 
or even to learn the causes which shattered a planet belonging to our S][)here, 
leaving its fragments still to circle round their central^eun ? Or, to descend to 
lesser matters, have they discovered how it is that the eagle receives a new 
^beak,' the wounded crab a new claw, and the slip of geranium a new root ? 
Can they inform us all about the means and manner, the forces and laws, 
through which are daily done these and a million other things ? What man 
among them will answer that all these laws and causes are knon^^n ? But if 
they remain unknown — ^if the "how'* all these wonders are wrought remain 
inscrutable, and we cannot demonstrate in what way such effects are wronght,\ 
is it not manifestly presumptuous to declare that Nature has no forced at her 
disposal by means of which such cures as those described can btf effected ? 
If a man know not what stun of money another has in his purse, how shall he 
dare to say it is impossible for him to pay a bill of ftve pounds when demanded ? 
If a Frenchman, coming to dwell among us, declare, without studying our law- 
books or even our language, that we have no law against hocussing, or enabling 
us to punish offenders, will he not be guilty of presumptuous foUy, for which 
he must pay, if he should be mad enough to commit a crime ? And yet, in 
what sense is he wiser who declares that such a cure was wrought against 
Nature, although, when he does this, he is ignorant of those laws through which 
even her ordinary daily phenomena are manifested ? When men can account 
for and adequately explain in what manner it is that the various daily changes 
are wrought, there will be less presumption in declaring other changes of an 
unusual nature, which they have just witnessed, could not have been wrought 
under the agency of natural laws. Until that time arrives, it will be but a 
proof of their fairness and modesty to confess the obvious truth, that they are 
unable to explain the cure which they have seen. They know not how it was 
done, and it is but honest to avoid professing to know what they know not. 

The case is not altered even if we speak of raising the dead ; for although 
we do not see it done, and do not believe it, still, when the question is abstrac- 
tedly discussed, there appears to be no greater reason for supposing a special 
action of the Divinity is needed to raise the dead man but not the seemingly 
dead fuschia, and otiier flowering plants, which in winter have no branches 
above the soil. Through annual experience we know that the latter occurs, 
but not the former, and hence our feeling against its being considered Iflcely to 
occur ; yet if we were not familiar with the fact that the dead rise not, 
We should find no difficulty in believing they could do m. M wottld not 
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appear to be a whit more marvellous for them to flise and walk thao for the 
grain of corn taken from the hands of a mummy to put forth its young- green 
leaf, and then to yield fruit, after lying so quietly during thousands of years. 
In the nature of things, when externally viewed, there is no reason in favour 
of one which is not equally available for the other ; so that he that knew not 
of the unretuming grave, would experience no difficulty in believing that the 
first-mpped man would rise again mth the first-stripped tree. He would not 
think a miracle necessary in one case and not in the other ; so that there is no 
excuse for those who would treat the restoration of the dead as being superior 
in its evidential value, or in any way superior, to the healing of the sick. 

The conclusions to which these Absolutes have vaulted are so vast and 
80 utterly unwarranted that language fails us when called upon to define the 
limits of their great presumption ; for every explanatory word does but help 
to show their incapacity to furnish substantial proof. There is so much of 
arrogant assumption about these assertions that we prefer to believe they are 
made without any true perception of their nature, by men who have never 
considered them. They inyolve no less than this — that it' is in the power of 
man to say fully and truly what Nature can or cannot do ; and to define her 
powers even in the minutest details. To the ignorant man, it is not strange 
that this should be attempted ; his knowledge of the natural forces is so small 
as to render it impossible he can ever suspect their variety and nature ; and 
while he continues to believe the " patriarch Abraham walked with Him towards 
** Sodom," he cannot conceive there is either profanity or impropriety in declar- 
ing ourselves capable of saying what He will accomplish, and iu what manner 
He has worked. But when man has been raised from the dead level of 
ignorance to the comprehension of even one series of natural laws iu all their 
force and detail, he no longer feels at liberiy to limit the power of Nature, and 
becomes conscious of the tremendous nature of the conclusion that the event 
just witnessed was effected thi'ough a volition of the Deity. 

^ P. W. P. 
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{Continued from page 301.) 

SECTION IV. 

Chaptbbs V. 2.— Vin. 4. 

The Shulamite relates to the court ladies a dream whicli she has had, in which she 
manifests great attachment to her beloved (2 — 8). The court ladies, sur- 
prised at tliis extraordinary enthusiasm, ask what there is' particular in his 
person to cause such an attachment (9). The Shulamite then gives a descrip- 
tion of him (10 — 16). Whereupon the court ladies inquire wnere he is, and 
oflFer to seek him (ch. vi. 1). The Shulamite, suspecting their intention, 
gives an evasive answer to their inquirv (2, 3). The king, naving heard the 
Shulamite's beloved mentioned, immeoiately comes forward and seeks to win 
her affections (4 — 9) ; in exalting her beauty, he repeats how the court ladies 
had praised her when they first saw her (10). The Shulamite, having 
explamed how she came to be seen by the court ladies, withdraws (ll, 12). 
The king calls her back (ch. vii. 1).; and, as she returns, describes her 
charms, and wishes to enjoy the love of one so beautiful (5 — 10). The 
Shuhunite refuses the king's desire, stating that her affections were espouse^ 
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(11) ; tliea addressing herself to her beloved, she asks him to go home with 
her, and descants upon their rural pleasures (12 — 14). B^membering, how- 
ever, that circumstances even at home prevented the full manifestation of 
her love, she longs for those obstacles to be removed (ch. viii. 1, 2). Over- 
oome by her feelm^s, she wishes that none but her beloved may support her 
(3), and with the httle strength she has left, adjures the court ladies not to 
persuade her to change her love (4). 

The Shulamiie, 2 I was sleepine, but my heart kept awake. 
Hark ! my beloved ! he is knocking ! 
Open to me, my sister, my love ! 
My dove, my perfect beauty ! 
But my head is filled with dew. 
My lodes with the drops of the night. 

3 I have put off mjr tunic. 
How shall I put it on ? 
I have washed my feet. 
How shall I soil them ? 

4 My beloved withdrew his hand from the door hole, 
And my heart was disquieted within me. 

5 I immediatelv arose to open to my beloved. 
And my hands dropped with myrrh. 

And my fingers with liquid myrrh. 
Upon the Imndles of the bolt. 

6 I opened to my beloved. 

But my beloved had withdrawn, was gone ! 
My soul departed when he spoke of it ! 
I sought him, and found him not ; 
I called him, and he answered me not. 

7 The watchmen who patrol the city found me : 
They beat me, they wounded me ; 

The keepers of the walls stripped me of my veiling garment. 

8 I adjure vou, ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
If ye shall find my beloved. 

What will ye tell him ? 
Tell him that I am sick of love. 
Daughters of Jerusalem, 

9 What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
O thou fairest among women ? 

What is thy beloved, more than another beloved, 
That thou thus adjurest us ? 
The Shulamite. 10 My beloved is white and ruddy. 
Distinguished above thousands ; 

11 His head is as the finest gold, 

His flowing locks are black as the raven. 

12 His eyes, like doves in water streams. 
Are bathing in milk, sitting on fulness ; 

13 His cheeks like beds of balsam. 
Elevations of aromatic plants ; 

His lips are like lilies distilling liquid myrrh. 

14 His hands like golden cyUnders, inlaid with chrysolite. 
His body is like polished ivory, covered with sapphires. 

15 His legs are like pillars of marbl^ 
Based upon pedestals of gold. 
His aspect is like that of Lebanon. 
He is distinguished as the cedars. 

16 His voice is exquisitel;^ sweet ; 

Yea, his whole person is e^^ceedingly loyely, 
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LaugfUer9 of * 
Chap. Vi. 



Sucb is my beloved^ Buch my fidend, 

doaght^ of Jerasalem. 
Jerutakm. 
1 Whither is thy beloved gone, 

thou fairest among women P 

Whither is thy beloved turned away? 

Say, that we may seek him with thee. 
TAe Shulamite, 2 My beloved is ffonc down into his garden^ 

To the beds graromatics. 

To feed m the gardens, and to gather lilies. 
3 I am my beloved's, and my beloved is mine ; 

He who feeds his ilock among the lilies. 
Solomon, 4 Graceful art thou, O my love, as Tirzab, 

Beautiful as Jerusalem, 

Awe-inspiring as bannered hosts I 

6 Turn away thine eyes from me. 
For they mspire me with awe ! 
Thy hair is bke a flock of goats 
Springing down Mount Guead ; 

C 1i^ te6<£ are like a flock of sheep. 
Which come up from the washing-pool ; 
All of which are paired. 
And not one among them is bereaved. 

7 Like a part of the pom^ranate 
Are thy cheeks behind wy veil. 

8 I have thzeescoie queens. 
And fourscore concubines. 
And maidens without number ; 

9 But she is my only one, my dove, my perfect beauty. 
She, the delist of her mother. 

She, tiie dariuig of her parent ! 

The damsels saw her ana praised her; 

The queens also, and the concubines, and extolled her thus : 
10 " Who is she that looks forth as the mom, 

Beautiful as the moon, bri^ as the sun. 

Awe-inspiring as bannered nosts P " 
The Shulamite, 11 I went down into iha nnt-mden. 

To look among the green plants by the river. 

To see whether the vine was budmng. 

Whether the pomegranates were in bloom. 
12 XJnwittingljr had my longing soul brought me 

To the chariots of toe companions of the prince. 

{She goes away). 



Solomon, 
Chap. VII. 

The Shulamite, 
Solomon, 



1 Eetum, return, Shulamite, 
Return, return^ that we look at thee. 
What will you behold in the Shulamite P 
Like a dance to double choirs. 

2 How beautiful are thjr feet in sandals, O noble maiden ! 
The eirouits of thy tmghs like ornaments, 

The work of a master^s hands. 

3 Thy navel is like a round goblet. 
Let not spiced wine be wanted in it ; 
Thy body is like a heap of wheat, 
Hedged roupd with iihes. 

4 Thjr bosom is like two young fawns, 
Tmns of a gazelle. 



X 
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5 Tliy ueck is like an ivory tower ; 
Tliine eyes are as the pools in Heshbon, 
By tUe populous gate ; 

Thy nose is as the tower of Lebanon, 
Looking towards Damascus. 

6 Thy head upon thee as purple. 

And the tresses of thy head as crimson. 
The king is captivated by the ringlets : 
How beautiful and how charming, 

love, in thy fascinations ! 

7 This thy growth is like a palm-tree. 
And thy bosom like its clusters. 

8 I long to climb this palm-tree, 
» I long to chtsp its branches. 

May thy bosom be unto me 
As the clusters of the vine, 
And the odour of thy breath 
As that of apples ; 

9 And thy speech as delicious wine, 

Which to my friend flows down with mellowed sweetness, 
And causes slumbering lips to speak. 
The ShnlamUe^ 10 I belong to my beloved, 

And* it is for me to desire him. 

11 Come, my beloved, let us go into the country, 
Let us abide in the villages. 

12 We will go early to the vineyards, 

We will see whether the vine flourishes ; 
Whether the buds open; 
Whether the pomegranates blossom ; 
There will I give tuee my love. 

13 The mandrakes diffuse fragrance. 

And at our door are all sorts of delicious fruit, 
Both new and old; 

1 have reserved them, my beloved, for thee ! 
Chap. VIII. 1 Oh that thou wert as my brother. 

As one who had been nourished in the bosom of my mother! 

If I found thee in the street I would kiss thee. 

And should no more be reproached, 

I would lead thee thence, 

I woidd bring thee into the house pf my mother ; 

Thou shouldst be my teacher, 

I would cause thee to drink 

Of the aromatic wine, ^ 

Of mj pomegranate juice. 

3 Let his left hand be under my head, 
And his right ha^d support me ! 

4 I adjure you, daughters of Jerusalem, 
Neither to incite nor to excite my aflfection 
Till it desires another love. 

SECTION V. 

Chaptbe Vin. 6^14. 

The Shulamite, released from the palace, returns to her native place with her 
beloved (5). On their way home they visit the spot where they had been 
first pieced to each otJbier ; and there they renew t^eir vows (0, 7). On 
their arrival at the Shulamite's home, her brothers are reminded of the promise 
they had made to reward their sister's virtue (9, 10). The Shulamite men- 
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tion^ the greatness of her temptations, and her victory over them (11, 12). 
The shepherds visit her, to whom she declares, according to request, her 
unahated attachment to her beloved shepherd (13, 14). 
He Companions ofihe Shepherd, 

5 Who is it that comes up from the plain. 
Leaning upon her beloved? 

The 8kuhmii$, Under this apple-tree 1 won thy heart, 
Here thy mother travailed. 
Here laboaring she gave thee birth. 

6 Oh, place me as a seal upon thy heart. 
As a seal upon thine hand ! 
Tor love is strong as death, 
Affection as inexorable as Hades. 
Its flames are fiamea of fire. 
Hie flames of the Eternal. 

7 Floods cannot quench love ; 
Streams cannot sweep it away. ^ 
If one should offer all his wealth for love. 
He would be utterly despised. 

One of the Brcihen of the Shulamite. 

8 Our sister is still young. 
And is not yet marriageable. 
What shall we do for our sister. 

When she shall be demanded in marriage ? 
Another Brother. 9 If she be like a wall. 

We will build upon her a silver turret. 

But if she be like a door, 
- We^^^iJl enclose her with boards of cedar. 
The Shulamite. 10 I am like a watt. 

And my bosom is as towers ! 

Then I was in his eyes 

As one that findeth favour. 

11 Solomon had a vineyard in Baal-hammon ; 
He let out the vinevard to tenants ; 
Each of whom yielded for the fruit of it 
A thousand shekels of silver. 

12 I will keep my own vineyard : 

Be the tkouMOMls thiae, O Solomon, 

And the two hundreds to the keepers of the fruit. 
The Shepherd, 13 O thou that dwellest in the gardens, 

My cottpamons are listening to thy voice. 

Let me hear thy voice ! 
The Shulamite, 14 Haste, my beloved. 

And be like the ^elle, as the young one of the hind. 

Over the mountam of spices ! 

This, then, is the original poem, as it proceeded from itif author's hands, so far 
as it can be presented througn a translated medium ; it remains for me now to ask 
your attention to the various considerations suggested by it. 

(To be continued,) 
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OUT OF THE CLOUD; 

OR, AN ENGLISH RECTOR IN SEARCH OF A CREED. 

A TALE; BY P. W. P. 
CHAPTER I. 

THE HOUSE OF SORROW. 

It was on a cold, wet, uncomfortable and cheerless night, in the winter of 
1850, tbat a cab was sharply driven along the road between the Southampton 
Railway Station and the Common. When it an-ived at the end of the Polygon 
a signal was given from within, and the vehicle was drawn up near to the 
end of the terrace ; the driver reciuved what must have been a liberal fare, for 
he was profuse in his thanks, but the young man who stepped out paussd not 
to heed the unusual shower of benedictions, and, indeed, appeared not even 
to hear them. He moved on quickly past the first houses in the terrace, but 
stayed so long before one of the neatest and handsomest in the row, that 
the driver, who was still watching him, could not avoid muttering, " Well, 
he's a queer chap, that; anyhow, he needn't have been in such a hurry, 
telling me to drive for life. Now he's got there he don't seem to want 
to go in." 

The young man's conduct astonished the driver more and more, for after 
surveying the house from top to bottom for the tenth time, and looking into 
the area, to see if any light were burning in the kitchen, where all was buried 
in profound darkness, he advanced toward the door and knocked, but so 
irresolutely aud faintly that the sound thereof died away before reaching the 
end of the passage. He laid his hand upon the shining brass bell-pull, but 
moved it not, and, as it was natural to expect, his faint summons remained 
unanswered. After standing three or four minutes at the door he descended 
the steps, and retreated to the opposite side of the road, where, with his gaze 
intently fixed upon the house, he stood immoveable. 

As he stood there, the dark masses of cloud broke asunder ; and although 

the rain had scarcely ceased, the full moon shone out clear, round, and beau- 

tiiful. Por a few moments the two forces, light and darkness, which to Eastern 

sages were typical of joy and sorrow, seemed to be contending for the 

Vol. V. New Sirhs, Vol. I. Y 
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mastery ; and, to some considerable extent, this mingled weafher vras repre- 
sentative of the youth's mood of mind and fortune. The rich moonlight fell 
fuU upon him, and never could its beams have lit up a manlier form. About 
five feet ten inches in height, he was sinewy, and well made up in proportion. 
There was no reflundancy of flesh, but every limb wa* lirell jfchned and 
rounded. It was the frame of one who could endure much hardship. His 
chest was full and strong, giving promise of a man who could pull well with 
the oar, or sing a fine old song of the sea-kings, and storms and battles. 
Now that his coat and vest were flowing open, it wa$ evident, from, the .deep 
heaviiigs of the chest, that some strong passion or emotion was moving him ; 
his hands, tooj were clenched so firmly that they seemed to be grasping some 
terrible enemy, with whom, mentally, he was contending. While he stood, a 
policeman passed, cast a glance upon him, looked soiTowful, and moved on 
with quicker step until he reached the cab by which the youth had arrived. 
The driver hailed, and asked, had he noticed the "young gent '* with his back 
against, ik& rails ? " You know," said he, *' he jumped out of the. trainiijto 
my cab, and told me to drive for life up here. Well, I drove; and my 
horse can go. There aint a better, kinder bit of horseflesh in Hampshire 
than my Belter. I've been offered more than £10 above what I bought 
him for. . . . But, as I waS a saying, I drove him up here like lightning. 
There was Crack Jemmy with Lobe's silk-van tried to keep up with us, 
but it was no go. And when we got here he paid me handsome ; that he 
did. It aint often as we gets anybody to pay like he did. They hauls us 
cabbies up when we makes a mistake about distances, and tries to get 
sixpence over our rights, and all the blessed papers takes it up, and bullies 
us as a set of robbers ; but I want to know why they don't haul up them 
closefisted gents as tries to cut us down sixpence below what the scale 
gives us P There's nothing said about their trying to do us out of a shilling, 
or more i but all the world hears about it if we tries to get sixpentje above 
our fare. . . But now he's got here, there he stands, and aint no nearer. 
Now, what did he want to come so quick for ? What can he want staridiilg 
there P Do you think he's all right in his head ? " 

During the time that " Cabby " was delivering himself of this speech, the 
policeman was doing something with his lamp, which was rather out of order. 
When he had done it, he simply replied, " Oh, yes ; he's right enough, I'll 
warrant. It's young Mr. Lester, and I've heard his mother was nearly 
killed yesterday. So I suppose he's just come home, and don't like to go 
in. I know when my brother was run over at the races, and they took him 
home for dead, I was working away at Shirley, and didn't hear of it till late 
on in the evening ; then, when I got over home, I cduldn't go in-doors ; 
though I had the latch in my hand twenty times, if it had been to save my 
life I couldn't lift it. Let him be; he's all right, and he'll go in Sobn, I 
dare say." The colloquy ended there, for both poBceman and driver went off 
in opposite directions. 

But he of whom they had .been speaking heeded them not. His pale face 
— not pale through ill health — was still turned upon the house, arid it was 
evident that the fiend and the angel, fear and hope, were striving within bim 
for the mastery. His eyes, large and black, shone with au unnatural fire ; but, 
seeing by the light upon a curtain that a small lamp was being moved in one 
of the upper rooms, he suddenly recrossed the road, knocked with greater 
force, and this lime his summons was almost instantly answered. A female 
servant, who had long passed the middle age, opened the door; and bii setfhg 
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tdm she was very demonstrative of her joy, and seemed, for the moment, to 
be utterly unconscious both of what she said and did. 

The door had hardly been closed behind them before the young man had 
seized her arm, and asked, " How is mother ? Am I in time to see her 
aUve?" 

To which, after Mssing him, with all the fondness of a privileged old 
nurse, the woman, called Jane, confusedly and incoherently replied, " Yes, 
Master George, it is all right : it will all go well — it must. Oh, sir, dear 
Gebrge, you can't think how glad I am to see you. I'm sure Mistress will 
get better — she must. . . . Mary, your Miss Mary, I mean, is here. . . ; 
ThiB dbctor will be back again soon ; he said he'd call again to-night." 

" But," interposed the anxious George, "Tell me, Jane, how is mother 
nowP** 

It was useless to question her, for evidently terror and joy had completely 
unbalanced her small powers of coherent thought. All he obtained in 
answer was, " Mistress is sure to get better ; she must. , . . Tour dog is 
down stairs now, for we are afraid he would disturb Mistress. . . . We 
Were terribly afraid you would not get the letter. It was down them ugly 
iiifn-about stairs she fell : but a fall can't hurt her so much. I've fallen 
m^ny a time, and I wish it had been me this turn. She must get better, 
she must." And here, her feai-s becoming strong enough to contradict her 
positive assurances, bursting into tears, she sat down upon a chair in the small 
room into which she had followed Mm while speaking, and wept convul- 
sively. 

Vainly did George endeavour to extract from her some connected 
narrative of what had occurred — of how his mother was — who was with her, 
and if he might venture upon entering her apartment, for although she 
attempted to answer^ her thoughts wandered, and she was stopped by- her 
tears ; so that after uttering a few kind words, he turned away to seek infor- 
mation elsewhere, or to gain admittance to his mother's apartment. 

Quickly, but with light step, ascending the well-known stairs, he reached 
his mother's sleeping apartment ; but at that moment his sister Ella was upon 
the landing, gently closing the door after her. Turning round, she started on 
seeing George ; yet with that instinctive power of woman engaged in tending 
the sick she betrayed no emotion, but calmly whispered, *' Asleep," and mo- 
tioned him to descend the stdirs to her little sitting-room, where they could 
speak without fear of arousing the sleeper. The door, however, had scarcely 
closed behind them before she was utterly deprived of power and conscious- 
ness. She was not a girl of shallow sentiment, a mere simpering miss who 
sheds tears to order, and faints when a frog crosses her path ; she was not 
oi^e of those who have been robbed of their womanhood at a boarding-school, 
who can play a grief or pretend a sorrow. Neither was she of the cold un- 
feeling class, but a thoroughly honest, strong English maiden, one who could 
freely lavish tears and merry laughter ii their due season, and who was strong 
eiiough to keep the iear fountains! closed when the voice of duty bade her 
remember there was somewhat else to do than to gratify her own fbelings. 
Kow, although her heart was wrung with fear and grief, she had walked down 

{he stairs into the rdonj with all the calmness of some Roman matron ; but 
jefore tnat brotheriy and sisterly embrace was over, she had sunk perfectly 
unconscious into his young strong arms, where she lay bereft of motion, and 
seeinirigiy of life. Gently placing her upon a couch, bathing her temples 
with water hear al tand, iiol witnout feeling alarmed, he awaited her return 

Y 2 
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to consciousness, which happily was not long delayed. Then came the long 
pent up tears, which for two days had been restrained only by great exertion ; 
these gave relief, so that within a quarter of an hour she was able to reply lo 
her brother's questions. 

From her answers he gleaned that on the previous day, shortly after 
breakfast, his mother, in her usual kindly way, had been playing with her 
little godson, who was up to his eyes in glee rolling oranges about the floor. 
The door of their sitting-room had been left open, one of the oranges 
passed through on to the landing, the child ran after it; when, fearing 
lest he should fall down the stairs, Mrs. Lester darted after him out of 
the room. In some unaccountable manner her foot was caught by the 
landing carpet, which threw her with great force down the stairs, and thus it 
was that she met the fate from which she had rushed to protect the child. It 
appeared that no bones were broken, yet the family medical man had inti- 
mated that a broken bone would probably have been a lesser evil. " But," said 
Ella, " 1 hope she is not in so much danger now as when I wrote my strange 
letter to your Oxford Chambers. I was alarmed lest you should not be there 
to get if, and then I was afraid about having written too strongly about 
immediate danger. I do not feel half so much fear now as I did then, and 
now that you are here I seem to feel that dear mother will soon recover." 

There was ground enough for hope to build upon, and when the first burst 
of mutual grief was over, the twain failed not to build apace. The idea of her 
dying was too terrible for them to admit into their chapter of possibilities, 
and repeating the language of nurse Jane, which even amid their sorrow 
brought a half-smile to their faces, they concluded that " She would recover — 
she must " do so. It was however but a delusive hope. 

At this moment Jane, or " nurse Jane " as they generally called her, en- 
tered the room, bearing some creature comforts which she had hastily prepared 
for her young favourite. She hoped that both her children would take some- 
thing, and although the toasted cakes of her own making were left untasted, 
the tea was freely used, and proved acceptable. Jane stood there as a privi- 
leged person to advise and suggest, but, as a rale, although her kindness was 
unbounded, her knowledge and judgment were particularly limited. She 
recounted all she knew of the accident, which was not much, but it led to Ella 
remembering more than she had previously related. " When dear mother had 
fallen," said she, " I was in the room, and when I got to her side she was 
lying perfectly unconscious of all that had happened. I cannot describe 
what I felt ; but I cried out for Jane to fly away and bring back Doctor 
Moule, or some other medical man." 

" Yes," interposed Jane, "and as I was running down the road what 
should I see but his carriage coming. I shouted out to the coachman, but he 
seemed to think I was a mad woman. The Doctor saw me, and knew who 
I was, bless his good heart ; when I got to the carriage he opened the door, 
and before I could tell him half of what had happened to poor mistress, he 
said, * Come into the carriage — ^you must.' Ah, he's a good man, is Doctor 
Moule, and he brought me home again." 

" He arrived," resumed Ella, " before we had got dear mother lemoyed to 
her room. Cousin Mary and Mrs. Dacer came in at the moment, and they 
helped, but I fear if it had not been for the kind assistance of the Doctor, we 
could not have got her into bed. We cut off most of her clothes, and during 
the whole time, until he had taken a little blood, he never spoke a word 
of hope ; then I thought he appeared to form a more favourable opinion. Bat 
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before going away he strictly eigoined that no person should be allowed to 
enter the room save those who lived in the house — no visitor upon any consi- 
deration ; and that if mother rallied and seemed desirous to speak, we were to 
tell her that all conversation was forbidden. He came in twice during the 
day, and last night he remained above an hour. I told him of my having 
written to you, but that I was afraid my letter was too alarming ; but he said 
I had done right, as none but an alarming letter would be sure to bring 
you over, and that you should be here at once. I felt his words ringing in 
my ears like a death kneU ; for you know he is as careful against unduly 
alarming the friends of his patients, as he is of saying anything to cherish 
false hopes in dangerous cases." 

Lester heard all, and appeared like one who could not hear enough, 
yet he was unusually silent, and evidently his thoughts were of the worst 
that would happen. For a moment hope seemed to gain an ascendancy 
in his mind, when the usual glow of health and joy revisited his fine face ; 
but it soon gave place to darker thoughts, which however he carefully 
wrapped up in his own mind, and thus forebore to speak. He was deeply 
impressed by one little circumstance related by his sister — that it was not 
until the afternoon of the current day his mother had rallied sufficiently 
to be able to speak, when her first words were, " George, my dear child, 
Greorge 1" Ella had leant over to whisper, " He is coming, dear mother, he 
wiU soon be here," to which she replied, " Soon, yes soon, or it will be too 
late 1" Since then she has twice asked for you. 

Lester had dreamt the night before of hearing his mother cry out " come 
soon or you will be too late" ; twice had he been roused by the seeming shrill- 
ness of the voice, and when in the early morning he dreamt it again, he had 
risen in alarm and dressed himself. The painful impression had, however, 
worn away, and he accounted for his dream by the fact, that being engaged to 
row that morning in a race, the desire to be up early had operated upon his 
mind with sufficient strength to beget the dream. But now that the words 
were repeated to him by his sister as words actually spoken by his parent, 
although in no sense superstitious, he found it impossible to prevent sad 
thoughts from entering his mind. It might be, as he half-believed, only one 
of those curious coincidences which happen in life to al^ men ; yet its strange- 
ness operated painfully upon his mind. While he was meditating upon this, 
the knock of Doctor Moule was heard at the door, and although Lester was 
desirous of seeing him, he feared to do so ; but there was no escape, and half- 
reluctantly, half-gladly, he rose to receive the visitor. 

* On entering the room Doctor Moule greeted George with the warmth and 
earnestness of an old friend, and seemed to be greatly relieved by his 
presence. He was a tall, mild-looking, intellectual, and altogether a most 
gentlemanly man ; one who evidently was much superior, both in mind and 
manner, to the ordinary run of his profession. Taking a chair near the fire, 
after hearing from Miss Lester that her mother had fsdlen asleep, he gently, 
almost paternally, intimated his desire to spend a few moments alone with 
George. Ella fearfully quitted the room, when, without uttering any of the 
ordinary commonplaces about hope and resignation, and bearing our losses 
meekly, he took the hand of the youth, and said, " My dear George, you are 
a man now, and must bear manfully the blow about to descend upon you. If 
you feel it like a man you will be the better able to bear it bravely. As an old 
friend to your family I shall speak plainly, because it is best for all paities. 
This is your first great trial, but it will not be your last, Do uot buoy your* 



self up with false and delusive Jiope^, but stand prepared to bear that which, 
under the circumstances, will be the least of many threatened evils, and to pre- 
vent the worst. Your mother will probably rally a little, and it is likely that 
after this sleep she will be able to talk with you, but you must be prepared to see 
her sink back, perhaps leaving half her sentence unspoken. Nothing that humsm 
power can do will save her ; but you can save your sister, and cheer your pousia. 
You are all they will have to rely upon. Your sister is one of those quiet, 
undemonstrative girls, who will not allow their grief to be seen hy strangers. 
She is like the eagle which covers its wound with its close-pressed pinions. 
But she has a keenly sensitive nature, and what I fear is that, through being 
so jealous in hiding her grief, she may irreparably damage her mental con- 
stitution. That is what I deem the worst evil we have now to contemplate, 
and it rests with you, and you only to prevent this. Be much with her, do all 
you can to cause her tears to flow, and then, my dear boy, although you can- 
not save your mother's life, you will save your sister from a fate which would 
be more terrible than death." 

George listened to him in silenc^^ and, by a strong effort of (he wiU^ 
stifling his suffocating sensations, he promised obedience, and thra nsked if be 
might go up to see Ms mother when she awoke. 

"Well, yes, perhaps you may," said the advise; ^* but I should like 
to be there, so as to be able to check any undue excitement. I do not intend 
leaving until she awakes, unless called away. I will then see her, and if these 
is no promise of amendment, I shall advise your admission." At this mome&t 
a gentle knock was heard at the door, which, the Doctor, knowing who 
was there, opened, and Ella entered looldng much more cheerful. She said 
that her mother was awake, and quite free from pain, that she knew her son 
had arrived, and wished to see him. Judging from the countenance of the 
physician, he was not so well pleased by this intelligence, and mildly, yet 
authoritatively, intimated th^t, with Ma, he would see hex first, and then, 
if prudent, he would come down again for George. 

They ascended to the sick room, and found the pati^. much disappointed 
that George was not with them. There was an unusual dash of asperity in 
the tone of her voice, and this, coupled with the peculiar anxie^ of her 
cpuntenance, usually so placid, indicated to the physician that the end was 
drawing nigh. Seating himself by the bedside, and with the tenderness of 
an old friend, he did his best to impress upon her mind how necessary it was 
that, for the sake of her children, she should exercise all hex self-control. 

The idea and desire uppermost in her mind was immediately to see her 
son ; and comprehending aU his fears, as well as anticipating all his argu- 
. ments, she said, " Do not be alarmed about my becoming excited. There is 
now no danger of that ; but I wish to convey my last solenm ii^uncticms to 
him ; I know that my time is short, so let me see him at pnee, and I will be 
as calm as you can desire me to be. Do not shorten the duration of my 
earthly happiness I " 

Thus solemnly appealed to the worthy Doctor, who, despite his hmg peo- 
fessional training, was as much moved as if it were the first death-bed he had 
been present at, interposed no word of objection ; but answered, *' You shall 
have wluit you desire." He descended the stairs, took George by the arm, 
bade him bravely exercise his strong will, to keep down his emotions, were it 
" only in mercy to the two girls ; and remember," said he, " that, if you giFC 
way, the sight of your sorrow will probably hasten the end, so that you will 
lose many words it is important for you to hear*" 
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CHA114CTE11ISTICS OF THE EEFOEMATION.— XXI. 

WYCLIFFE. 

HiSTOEtANS of English history give us the detail of a bftttle of ILostiogs, 
unci the fapts ponnected with what they call the Nonnan Conquest of England; 
tjccuratply or otherwise, they write down the succession of the kings of the 
Norman r^ce who ruled over the conquered ones, and tell the naipes of the 
barons who divided the English soil (or a portion of it) between them. Looking 
from the pivil to the ecclesiastical annals, we find there marshalled, more or 
less correctly, the facts relating to the settlement and growth of Christianity, 
or ratlier Priestcraft, under the auspices of the Papacy ; we learn how the power 
of the Pope grew, how the Papal authority was respected, and how, at last, an 
Innocent III. received from John Sansterre (calling himself kjng of England) 
a grant of the land, and how said John received it back to be held thenceforth 
by him and his successors in fee of the Pope. The facts are pil duly set do\yn 
with more o? less of diligence and research, but the soul of them, the meaning 
of them, the great principles at work beneath them, these are nowhere found 
in our history books. The great Earl of Chatham was in the habit of saying, 
that all he knew of English history was derived from a study of Shakspere's 
historical dramas ; and they, with Scott's, and, in a still more eminent degree, 
Bulwer's historical novels, may be said to contain more of true history than 
any of the professed histories we have. It is true, as certain dry-as-dust 
matter-of-fact people have now and then troubled themselves to point out, the 
chronology is sometimes wrong, but there is something above chronology, and 
he who would gain an idea of the spirit of the ages represented in those works, 
who would grasp the principles which explain the dry facts, would do well, 
despite these chronological croakers, to read and thoroughly digest those 
dramas and novels, provided always, of course, that he have not the tiinp and 
talent to go to the original sources — the chronicles, the acts of parlianient, 
and other records existent — and distil the essence of history from them for 
himself. With reference to the Church history, too, we are bound to make an 
honourable exception of the author of the " History of Latin Christianity," 
who has to a greater extant than any other Church historian written out the 
spirit of the religious and ecclesiastical history of those times. 

Had the history — ecclesiastical and civil — of those times been really 
written out as it was lived, the questions would have been asked, Did the 
Normans really achieve a conquest ? — Was the power of the Pope what it 
seemed to be P And, in the answers to these questions, we should have learnt 
that, through all those centuries, the Saxon element was a living force in 
history, and was gi-adually, though surely, encroaching on the Norman 
despotism of the aristocracy, and the Latin despotism of the clergy ; that, in 
fact, neither "conquering" William of Normandy, nor the "all potent" Papacy 
ever really made good their seeming conquest of the English people, who 
emerged from thp thraldom which the Norman barons and kings and the Latin 
Church had for a time laid upon them, stronger and freer than they had ever 
been. It is with the Saxon movement against the Latin Church despotism, and 
with one who is entitled to be called its representative man — Wycliffe ; the 
English Prqto-Befonner, and the Father of Eeligious Freedom — that we shall 
liave in this and some succeeding articles to occupy the attention of our readers. 

Born about the year 1324 (the place of his birth being the village pf 
Wiclif, neaf Riphniond, in Yoykshirp, a»d, probably taking hi^ nauie, f|s wps 
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common in those days, from his birthplace), Wycliffe was just entering into 
early manhood at the time the great plague of 1§47 was devastating Europe, 
and, in connection with that event, his name first comes before us. Of his 
youth nothing more can be told than that he studied at Oxford. He was at 
Oxford at the time of the plague. Commencing in Tartaiy in 1345, this 
fearful pestilence desolated Asia, and, after traversing Europe, carried its 
ravages into Africa. One-half the population of the world are said to have 
fallen victims to it ; at least, this is certain, that one-third of the inhabitants 
of Europe were swept away by it. This is the plague which, in its ravages and 
effects in Florence, is so terribly and truthfully described by Bulwer in one of 
the chapters of his " Eienzi ; " and, terrible as the picture is, it is not over- 
drawn, In many of the cities of Europe not more than a tithe of the inhabitants 
remained alive, and of these but few remained ; fear had driven them forth, 
as if, by change of place, they could fly from a danger which was everywhere. 
All the ties which bind men in society were broken, the very bases of social 
existence were uprooted. If two men met at the street-comers, they turned 
and fled from each other; parents forsook children; children deserted 
their parents; no bond between man and man but dissolved before the 
universal fear. Of course, there were some noble exceptions to this, but they 
were few. The most hideous results produced were the moral degradation and 
ruin. On every hand were now displayed the master passions of men let loose ; 
some passing from house to house where only the sick and dying were, and 
gathering together the treasure which no one could and no one cared to 
guard ; others passing their time in sensual orgies, putting in practice the 
maxim, "Let us eat, and drink, and make merry; for to-morrow we die." 
Meanwhile the destroying demon parsed on in his fearful track. He who 
to-day was well, to-morrow was borne to the grave. " It was," says the 
chronicler, " a fearful mortality, and more of the young than the old. They 
" died in such numbers that we could not bury them. They were stnick by 
" death in the midst of health. A swelling would suddenly arise in the groin, 
" or under the armpits. It was an infallible sign of death. Many died through 
" the force of imagination." A terrible time, made all the more terrible by the 
occurrence of several earthquakes in various parts of Europe, with heavy 
floods. In England, it was the wettest season ever known. 

Mortal terror sat enthroned as despot over the souls of men daring all 
that terrible year, and we can hardly wonder that the idea became widely 
spread that the world was about to end, an idea which would be all the more 
familiar to the minds of men from the preachings and teachings of the 
Eraticelli. Not a few began to think that the doctrine of the Everlasting 
Gospel was indeed tnie. The Abbot Joachim's book was familiar to Wycliffe, 
and he, too, came to the conclusion that there was truth in it. It is a 
somewhat carious coincidence that the man who was afterwards to become 
the great enemy of the Mendicant Friars, should have been operated on by 
the same influences, and, to some extent, have espoused the same views, 
as their old enemies, the Fraticelli, without having any connection with 
them. 

The deep impressions caused by the Plague on his mind, led to his 
composing ms earliest work, prophesying the end of all things, a tract 
entitled, " The Last Age of the Church." In this work, Wycliffe dedaies 
that the plague was the judgment of Gbd on men as a punishment for the 
evils they had committed, but more especially for the sins of the Church* In 
prophetic strain, he says: •'Both vengeance of the sword wd mischiefii 
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" unknown before, by which men in those days should be punished, should 
"befall for sin of priests; and, ere long, men should fall on them, and cast 
" them out of their fat benefices, and they should say, He came into his 
** benefice by his kindred ; this, by covenant made before ; that, for his 
" service ; and this for money came into God's Church. Then should each 
" such priest cry, Aks, alas, that no good spirit dwelt with me at my coming 
** into God's Church I " He then goes on to censure the exactions and 
usurpations of the Pope, and to denounce the greed of Holy Church ; the 
tract is directed solely against the Pope and the Hierarchy, with the 
Simoniacal Clergy. This tract is valuable as shewing that, even at that early 
period in his career, the mind of Wycliflfe was opened to the corruptions 
found in the bosom of the Church. It is, however, but right to mention that 
his latest bicjgrapher, the Rev. ^W. W. Shirley,* throws doubt upon the 
authenticity of this tract, inasmuch as he says, " it has been attributed to 
*• him in the absence of all external, and in defiance of all internal, evidence.'* 
Let it be granted that the external evidence is at the best but doubtful, we 
must, however, demur to the other statement, for the tone of thought is 
that of Wycliffe. If the authorship be denied to him, this shbuld, at least, be 
feasibly explained, and the real author indicated. 

But what of the prophecy ? We have abeady cited, in a previous paper, 
facts which shew that Wycliffe was not single in prophesying the end of the 
world ; we might have named many more instances in which knaves or fools, 
ancient and modem, have prophesied the s^me thing; the distinction of 
Wycliffe lies in this, that he cannot be charged with being either ; his prophecy 
was made in solemn earnestness, and, at that time, with some apparent 
foundation in reason. In truth, however, this idea of the world being near 
its end, that the *' ponsummation of all things is at hand," which in this, even 
as in former ages seems to possess so strong a charm for some minds, is no 
less ridiculous than it is totally false, and sad withal. False, we say ; the 
world is not old but young. Consider it well, that other doctrine is a sad one. 
Time waxing towards completion, and man not yet learnt to love his brother 
man. Eternity at hand, and the nations not yet able to worship God aright. 
Man's probation ended, and the day of truth and justice not yet arrived. No 
future for humanity, and the past all spent in mere strivings after what may 
be. Man's career of greatness cut short, now that it is only beginning. All 
the struggles that have been made, all the sufferings that have been endured, 
all the mighty self-sacrifice, all the noble work of the past, all, all, in vain. 
Alas I for us, what can be sadder to contemplate ? 

Believe it not, brother ! the earth is only in its infancy, there is work 
vet for the human race to do, there is a perfection not yet attained, which 
has to be won ; let not your faith be lessened, your strong right arm 
paralyzed, as it must be if this belief is to take possession of your soul that, 
ere long, all will be finished, and human energy, human aspirations, all of no 
avail. Half, or more than half, of the human race are barbarian still ; is their 
day of great things never to arrive ? Science has but disclosed a few of the 
infinite series of Nature's mysteries ; is man never to know the whole of God's 
truth ? Are we to exchange the glorious hope of working out our salvation 
from human tyrannies, of freeing our souls from the bondage of false creeds 
and spiritual despotism, for the sUly dreams of visionaries ; and cease our 
endeavours to establish truth and justice among men, in order that we may 

* 890 his Introdaotion to the work edited by him for the Treasury Gomxnistionen, " FatcicuH 
** ginaniorum N[a(fUtti Johanmt W^cltff cum TriticQ,'* 
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p)ace faith in tbo lying tales of proph|8cynionger9 and Apocap.yptic sketcbers ? 
God forbid ! All true men will scout the tesfching and the teachers, and 
manfijly set thpipselves to the task of making the future nobler i^nd better 
than the past has be^n. 

The ^ge of Wycliffe, however, was one in which, looking at its mqral and 
religious aspects, a man might be excused for believing that progress was 
impossible, and that the only way to cure the existent evils would be to 
make a clean sweep of humanity as it was, in order to make room for the 
" Beign of the Saints." Chaucer has painted the age for us in colours that 
\f ill never fade ; we have only to look intq his pages to find the religious, 
n^pr^, apd social state of the fourteenth century. In liis " Canterbury Tales" 
may he read both the objective and subjective sjde of that age, when ftiith iii 
the old was dying out, and the n.ew had not yet taken its place ; when 
chivalry had been baptized into the Church, and the brutal propensities of 
that semi-savage time thus had the sanction of religion, while " Our Lady'* 
bad becpme the real deity of Christendom ; and when monk and friar met to 
laugh at the superstition thpy called religion ; and men in general used 
religion as a mefins to gratify their lusts or minister to their pleasures, and 
sought only by its aid to lull their conscientious scruples. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 



THE LIEE AND TEACHINGS OF SAKYA (BUDDHA). 

§ 8. — SAKYA AND HIS DOCTRINAL SYSTEM. * 

The foregoing is a very faithful summary of the moral teaching of Sakya 
and, with that before us, we may now with safety turn to the cosmologieal 
and doctrinal portions. And fii'st, it is curious to learn their ideas regarding 
how the world was peopled. Of its creation, not knowing, they do not say 
much. We are informed in the Sacred Books, and it seems to be true, that 
the world has always existed — that there are Kalpas or lengthened ages, mil- 
lions of years in each, during which the world is peopled, then comes a Kalpa, 
age of destruction, when all things are blotted out. To effect that ol^eet, 
extra suns are added to the existing system, and they shine with such intense 
glory, and pour out so much heat that the whole earth is consumed ; then 
comes water and frost, and all visible things are bound up in the icy chain. 
When the existing races commenced their existence, it seems " that the earth 
*f was dark and void,*' and Brahma descended giving glorious light from his 
own person. Through this " advent of heavenly light '* the eaYth assumed a 
smiling face, again flowers bloomed in rich luxuriance, and the appearance of 
all things was most inviting. At this time sundry of the happy Brahmin 
spirits, dwelling in the many places of happiness, were attracted by the beauly 
of the fresh green earth, and one by one they descended to pluck the flowei^ 
and luxuriate amid the balmy odours. By-and-bye they regularly visite^ it, 
and the crust was changed to honey. One day " these blessed spirits taatod 
i' the sweet thing," and that taste lost them the power of returning to their 
spirit homes. To eat of the earthy was to become of the earth. Nqwt dait- 
ness fell upon all, and they knew not how to live, for behold ! the taste of 
mortal earth had made themselves mortal. But, as in mercy to them, the 
sun was poised high in heaven to ^ve them light and warmth, and thi^ their 
^ives were rendered bearable, from these imprisoned spirits proceeded att 



the races and existing inhabitar^ts pf the ecirth. To thefli also sin came, first 
in the form of falsehood, which even now is esteemed the most terrible. By 
and Ibye, they separated into classes, and some holier than others, became 
purer Brahmins— hence the Brahmin class. Thencame the Buddhas, or holiest 
of all. These are rare : some Kalpas cannot boast a single Buddha — others 
boast of six qr seven. The present Kalpa has already had four, and one 
more will appear before the final consummation of all things. For this 
Buddha, the Tartars, Siamese, and others are even now anxiously Ipoking. 

Entering the Buddhist system of philosophy, we find that they hold a 
t|iune faith; Buddha^ Dharma, Sang?^, or Intelligence, Law, and Church 
(hui^an unity), and when spoken of in a philosophical sense, these terms mean, 
VV^isdom of the Master, rower of Mind, Cohesion of Matter. But all is 
eventually resolved into one, so that hepe, as in all other schemes, the Qne or 
Absolute Unity, reigns over and pervades all. ^ Some have held that the Bud- 
dhists haye no idea of God, and if this be said to convey the idea that they 
know not His ways in all minuteness, then its truth must be acknowledged ; 
^ but if it be meant, as is usually the case when the missionaries are speaking 
upon the point, to convey the idea that they have no idea pf any guperiQj: 
Intelligence, then it is a sad libel upon the whole of their faith ^nd writings. 

They believe in heaven or heavens. Indeed, the idea already given of the 
beginning of our race, involves such a belief, for the pious ones came down 
from above. Moreover, according to their system, there are sixteen heavens, 
pr places of blessedness. All these heavens are as stages, thrpugh which men 
must pass in order to attain the highest. The Buddhist never tells you that, 
although you may have robbed and murdered, lied and borne false-witness, 
— although you have led a most miserable life, labouring for money, place, 
poiyer, and worldly honours, and labouring to attain them without paying 
any respect to justice, mercy, or tnith, — although you have sullied your 
soul with every crime, still, and at the last hour, by merely believing some- 
thing a priest rea(}s out pf a book, you can be at once rendered pure as the 
purest, Jioly as the holiest, and equally God's favourite with the noblest 
martyrs and the most virtuous who have lived. With all his weaknesses and 
idle dreams, the Buddhist has never yet so strangely contradicted reason or 
gullied the idea of Divine Justice. He has left this for the Christian Dpg- 
niiatists, and has gone on teaching that, according as a man acts during life, 
sp will he be placed when he passes into another state pf Being. He may 
act so well as to pass at once to the highest heaven, or only so as to the 
lowest pf the sixteen. He may enter a mediate heaven, but whichever he 
enters he is not bound for ever there, but may, and must go on toward the 
very highest, or, indeed, must fall again into a lower, for to stapd still is the 
only impossibility. 

The highest heaven, the topmost round iu this ladder pf progress is 
Nirwana, and fron^ this there is no exit. But about this stat§ of Being c^ 
non-being, tl^ere is great difference of opinion, \ybat i\ it ? Is it annihi- 
lation, the blotting out of all sensation ? This is declared by n^^y eznincTit 
Oriental scholars, but as many, and equally emijient, declare the contrary, 
and he»pe it is both hard and impru4ent to decide. The highest state of 
blessedppss, freedom from all excitement, care, and active pleasure, is what 
the Buddhist means by Nirwana, and certainly, seeing that he believes tfiat all 
the Buddhas dwell in Nirwana, it is hard to conceive the meaning to be that all 
have passed out of existence. Of course, ho\fever, in decidiQg uppp this 
matter, we must rpmepaber the climateric influences whipli p^e^ate upon the 
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people, aud, guided by this, we can then conceive tbeir Nirwana to be some- 
thing nobler than annihil£rtion. 

To illustrate this, we ask the reader, Have you ever gone out in the hottest 
portion of our seasons to spend a few hours lying beneath the trees ? There 
stretches out before and around you much to glad the eye and gratify the 
heart, but not upon these would you now dwell, but upon the book you have 
brought as a companion. Be it so ; and yet you do nq^ read, for in a few 
moments your book-companion lies by your side. You cannot read, cannot bend 
the mind sufficiently to comprehend the thought of the aut|ior, so you will 
just lie back and close your eyes to what lives and moves around. Now you 
are in a dream-land — and what glorious fancies chase each other through the 
brain I There is no labour of thought, no trial, but all things seem, and 
are, without any effort upon our parts. This is an earthly taste of Nirwana, 
there is life and being, with thought and feeling, but no action, and surely it 
is uncandid to say that because men believe in this they believe not in being 
at all. 

Many who have written upon this subject have presupposed the Atheism, 
and then have misrepresented the meaning of Sakyn, in order to establish that 
it was his doctrine; yet, either we must believe he contradicted himself 
throughout, or that his state of rest must mean union with a still continuing 
conscious spirit. Priaulx says of Sakya, that " he called his disciples to the 
** worship of no abstract God, but of his own living person, or its carved or 
" painted image."* This, however, is totally to misconceive his doctrines, both 
in relation to the present and the future. Elsewhere he says, " Though 
" Brahminisra, proceeding from God, arrives at our world but by a fiction, 
" and Buddhism, proceeding from our world, either never arrives at God at 
" all, or at best but simulates the dim shadow of a God, yet in the objects 
** they would attain, as freedom from transmigration, both these religious 
** greatly resemble each other,"t This is but saying that Buddhism is 
Atheistic, and simply because it fails to define its God. May we not say the 
same of the Christian religion if we insist upon having all our ideas fitly 
represented by objective realities 1 " Who by searching can find out God ?" 
asks the Hebrew poet, and he has never been answered but by uncertain 
sounds. Sakya evidently did not feel himself at liberty to pretend to know 
that of which he knew nothing. He predicated a spirit eternally existing, but 
of its condition he would not speak, and how much nearer to real knowledge 
are they who pursue the contrary course ? The wisest can but simulate the 
dim shadow of God, and yet are profoundly convinced of the existence of a 
Superintending Intelligence ; they are constrained to say it is, but in what 
form, and what the nature, we know not. 

Sakya, however, had advanced one step beyond declaring the existence ; 
he went so far as to say that the Superior Intelligence found blessedness 
within Himself when in a state of rest. He did not believe in a Superintend- 
ing Providence, and probably it is because of that he has been so strangely 
misconceived by Christian writers, who seem to be agreed about his Atheism. 
In a coarse of lectures delivered before the students of St. Augustine^s 
Missionary College, Canterbury, the lecturer (Rev. Peter Percival) said :— 

" It is probable that both the systems of Brahma and of Buddha had a 

" common origin, the former having the precedence in the order of time. 

" The extravagant Pantheism of the Brahmanical schools of philosophy seems 

" to have created a reaction in certain minds, which resulted in the Buddhia* 

* qa»«tioae« Mooaicie, p. 475, l^nd edit. f Ibid, p. 477, 
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" tic theory. The Pantheist taught that there is only one sole, self-existing 
" being — God ; that all things are God. The revulsion of mind from this 
" extraordinary doctrine produced the denial of the existence of a Supreme 
*' Intelligence, and the persuasion that no such being as God exists at all. 
" Thus Pantheism was met by the opposite extreme of Atheism. The Brah- 
" manical theory resolves all things into spirit, to the exclusion of matter, 
'* whose existence he denies ; and the Buddhistic theory resolves all things 
" into matter, to the exclusion of spirit, whose being it ignores."* 

This was addressed to young men who are going to India and elsewhere, 
where they expect to convert members of the Buddhist Churches, but with 
what chance of success it is not hard to surmise. The late Chevalier Bunsen, 
with that thorough earnestness which guided him in all his inquiries, plunged 
into this inquiry, and issued out of it with quite a different impression to that 
which is common.f He spurned the ordinary libel, and established conclu- 
sively enough that however Sakya may have erred, that error was not to be 
added to the number. 

Neander, too, with his usual acuteness, perceived the fallacy of the com- 
mon theory. He says : — 

" We cannot help considering Buddhism (although this view has been 
denied by many in modem times) as one phenomenal phase of Pantheism ; 
as indeed we must regard in this light every doctrine which does not recog- 
nise God as a self-conscious Cause of Existence, acting freely and with 
design. The Dualism of Buddhism is of quite a different kind from that of 
Parsism. It is not a positive kingdom of evil that in it stands opposed to the 
kingdom of good, and with a corrupting influence insinuates itself into the 
creation of the latter. But it means by Dualism, nothing else than that the 
Divine Being is under the necessity of passing out of Itself into manifestation ; 
and the problem then arises, how from this manifestation It is to revert to 
pure Being. Of this form of Dualism, in its connection with the pantheistic 
element, the same may be said as was said of the apparent Neo-Platonic 
Dualism, described in a former part of this work. There are two factors in 
it — the Spirit or God, and Nature or Matter. When the Spirit passes out of 
itself into Nature, then there comes into existence the phenomenal world, the 
world of appearance, of Sansara — ^the Maia. The Spirit becomes more and 
more numbed in nature, more completely estranged from itself, even to entire 
unconsciousness. In man it has to pass through various stages of develop- 
ment and purification again before it can be wholly released from the con- 
straining bonds of Nature. Then, being stripped of all limited, individual 
existence, it becomes conscious of its oneness with the primal Spirit, from 
which all life has flowed, and thereupon passes into it. This is to become 
Nirwana."t 

This is Pantheism— is its most intelligent form ; and, in justice to Sakya, 
we must concede that he was not to be expected to express himself in such 
perfect language as that which is employed by modem philosophers. There is 
not the slightest reason why we should demand from him a clearness of utter- 
ance which must surpass all other writings. This we say philosophically ; 
but the Christian also is bound to concede it, because even Paul could not 
express himself so clearly as to avoid confusion. And when Jesus said " God 
is a Spirit," he did not enlighten our darkness so much as men imagined. 
The question still remains. What is Spirit? P. W. P. 

• The Land of the Veda, p. 358. f See hU HIppolytas aod his Age. 

t Neander, Hiat. Christ. Church, Tol. U. p. 16Q. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTUBEfe. 
BY P. W. PEHPITT, Ph. D; 
THE "song of Solomon/^ 
(Concluded from page 820.) 
Such, tBen; ia the " Song of Solomon/' and, when read in this, its natnrali light, 
it is peculiarly raluable. As a love-poem of the East^ too, it does not stand alone, 
for there are several Indian poems of precisely the same character. There is one, 
called the " Gitagoyinda," with which Dr. Aaam Clarke was so struck that he 
inserted a version at the end of his translation of Solomon's Song. This poem, is 
in its spirit, form, and structure, precisely the same, and Dr. Clarke very correctly 
8UM;ested that it could "be used to illustrate and explain the Canticles with great 
"advantage," Many of the ideas and illustrations, many of the turns of thought 
and even niinor features, are the same in both, and it has been sug^sted that one 
must have been copied from the other. This is to say more than lis jtistified hj 
either the actual wording, or the genius of the two langua^. Indeed it is almost 
absurd to suppose it, for it would nave been wholly impossible to have got rid of 
the marked peculiarities of each in a translation or adaptation. The Inman poem, 
from beginning to end, is full of allusions to individuals or ideas incorporated witn 
the Indian mythology, and it is very properly treated as religiously mystical. But 
religion does not appear in the Song of SoUgs — there is the human love and 
passion, but no links by which the human is connected inih. the Divine. Persian 
f oetry is abundant in which the same characteristics are seen. Some of their 
writers have composed poems which, in point of literary merit, as greatly transcend 
this Sbng of 8o£gs, as the poetry and dramatic skill of Sh^^pere surpass those 
of Nahum Taie. Still they are not fitted for our colder clime. The children of 
ti(Le ]Bast can read them without being influenced in the same manner t)iat we are. 
Englishmen are practical, and, as they have a place for everything, so mey have a 
dennile meaning for their words. When used, their value is known all through the 
land. He who uses voluptuous imagery and language is known simply as a 
voluptuous man, as one who dwells upon the sensual siae of things ; and nothing 
said to the contrary would serve to convince Bnglishmen it was not the case. 
Goethe lost ground with Englishmen because of the voluptuous form into which 
he east the incidents of * WiUielm Meister,'' neither do I decry the criticism. But, 
if we cariy our ideas of propriety so far as to estimate all Eastern writings by this, 
not only shall we lose the good they are capable of giving us, but we shall ffrosslj 
misjudge the people who delight in their perusal. The Eastern can reaa such 
works, not only without degradation, but without their suggesting to his mind the 
ideas they suggest to the tTestem mind. All Eastern poetry is warm; not 
passionate or strong in its emotional life, but warm, luscious, voluptuous, yet, 
in a refined sense, acute and intellectual. Thus this Song of Songs feohld be 
read in the East before a crowd by a young maiden without any idea of impropriety, 
but it is impossible to say that it could be done in England, for even thej- who 
believe in the spiritual interpretation would be startled by many of the passives. 

But, treating the poem m this way, as a simple love poem, what can be said of 
its authorship or inspiration P Tliey who wrote it never dreamt of such a question, 
and thus it cannot be answered save as we are guided by pur common sense, which 
goes clearly enough against the idea of God being the author of such poetry. Here 
is the opening of a poem, given by Lane, of the same class, but superior in struc- 
ture ana style:— 

" Oh gazelle from among the gazelles of El-Tem*fcii ! 

I am thy slave without cost ; 

O thdu small of age, and fresh of skin ! 

thou who art scarce past the time of drinking milk ! " . 
Is it not impossible tq noint out imagery in the Song which surpasses this ? The 
Western mind cannot bo satisfied with itj and, indeed, sees very little to admire in 
such similes, but the Arab who dwells upon the desert listens to such compositions 



with a feeling of delight that surpasses the adiniratioii felt tiiid expressed by 
Englishmen, even when the wonderful poetry of SHakspere is the subject of 
reading. Here is another specimen, furnished by Lane : — 

I. m. 

" With love my heart is troubled, 0, turtle ddve ! acqiiaiht me 

And mine eyeHd hindereth sleep : Wherefore thuis dost thou lament. 

My vitalfl ate dissevered, Art thou so stuiig by absentje P^^- 

While with Streaming tears I If ee{) ; Of thy wings deprited, and petit P 
Mytiniclii seems fstr distant, He saith, * Our ^ibfs are eqtal ; 

Will liiT Idte e'er meet mine eye ? Worn away thth love I lie.* 

Alas ! did not estrangement Alas ! did not estrangement 

Draw my tears I would not sigh. Draw my tears I would not sigh. 

II. IV. 

By dreary nights I'm wasted, 0, rirst and Everlasting ! 

Absence makes my hopes expire ; Shew thy favour yet to me ; 

My tears, like pearls, are drooping, Thy slave, Ahh'mdd-El-Bekree, 

And my heart ia wrapt in nre. Hath no Lord expeptinff thee. 

Whose is like my conaition P By Ta-Ha, the great prophet, 

Scarcely kribw I remedy. Do thou liot his wish aeny. 

Alas ! did not estrangement Alas ! did not esti^ngement 

Draw my tears I would not sigh. Dtaw my tears I would not sigh." 

There is the ring of true metal in some of those lines, which cannot be said of 
those in the Song of Songs. Lane gives another, of which the following is the close. 
"The phantom of thy form visited me in my slumber. 
I said, * 0, phantom of slumber ! who sent thee P ' 
He said, * He sent me who thou knowest ; 
He whose love occupies thee ! * 

The beloved of my heart visited me in the darkness Of night ; 
1 stood, to show him honour, until he sat down. 
I said, * 0, thou my petition and all my desire, 
Hast thou come at midnight and not feared the watchmen P * 
fie said to me, '1 feared, but, however, love . 
Had taken from mfe iny soul and my breath.* ** 
Shall we take these and speak of them as churchmen do of the Song, as allfegor- 
ising Christ's love for the Church P The wildest idea that ever entered mortal heads 
cannot be wilder than that. For instance, how can any reasonable man read the 
following, and say it is such language as Christ would address to the Church P — 
" How beautiful are thy feet in sandals, noble inaiden !. 
The circuits of thy thighs like ornaments, 
The work of a master's hand. 
• Thy navel is like a round goblet. 
Let not spiced wine be wanted in it. 
Thy body iS like a heap of wheat, 
Hedged round with lihes. 
Thy Dosom is like two young fawns, 
Twins of a gazelle. 
Thy neck is like an ivory tower, 
Thme eyes are as the pools in Heshbon, 
By the populous gate ; 
Thy nose is as the tower of Lebanon, 
Looking toward Damascus. 
Thy head upon theo as purple, 
And the tresses of thy head as crimson* 
The king is captivated by the ringlets : 
How beautiful and how charming, 
love, in thy fascination ! 
This, thy growth, is like a palm-tree. 
And thy bosom like its clusters. 
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I long to climb this palm-tree, 
I long to clasp its branches. 
May thy bosom be unto me 
As the clusters of the vine. 
And the odour of thy breath 
As that of apples." 
This has been correctly called " the language of seduction/' and surely is not 
to be spoken of as a beautiful satred allegory of Christ and his people ! 

There is much finer poetry than this Mrnicn could be used for Christian purposes 
—that is made, without so much straining, to yield Christian meanings. I can at 
present furnish but one specimen, from the Persian of Hafiz : — 
" This earthly mist conceals th' eternal mind ; 
Oh happy day that shall the veil remove ! 
My soul, tixe Pliilomel, in ca^e confined, 

rants for her native soil — tii* Elysian grove. 
Yet whence came I ? and whither shall I go P 

Ah ! why unknown mj being's care supreme ? 
While thus combined with senseless earth below. 

How shall I scan of heaven the boundless theme ? 
If tears and sighs betray my heart's desire, 

'Tis that, like musk, it cannot rest concealed : 
With nymphs angelic I to dwell aspire. 

How can I then to wine my senses yield ? 
Though vestments rich with gold my limbs array. 

My breast conceals a fierce devouring flame. 
come, and Hafiz' being bear away ; 
Absorbed in thee shall vanish eVn his name." 
And yet I would not say this poem is not sacred ; although, of course, I attach a 
much wider meaning to that wora than is commonly done. To me all truth and 
beauty, all nobility and earnestness, all sacrifice and virtues, are sacred. And 
when a writer has embalmed the memory of a noble life, a pure love, or a noble 
deed, in fitting language, I hold the whole to be as sacred as any other writing, 
whether of Hebrew or Christian worlds. The modern idea of sacredness is calcu- 
lated to blot from our souls all lofty veneration, and all religious respect for the 
lives and works of earth's greatest men. That idea enshrines only the doings and 
writings of a particular people or class of men, and such a notion is as fatal to our 
progress as the idea of sacred days, sacred robes, or sacred places is fatal to all 
healthy religious development. For what day can possibly possess any inherent 
sanctity P Are not all days woven in the same loom of Time, from the warp and 
woof of Eternity P Thus to-day comes up black and cloudy, chill and cold, and to- 
morrow shall be light and clear, dry and warm, without respect to the hours. 
This day life and death are heralded the same as on any other. Neither of them 
pause in their career, but go On ever melting the one into the other, without 
respect to the minutes as they pass.' Man, in his weakness, sajs, we must have 
some days which shall be esteemed as particularly good — intrinsically sacred; and 
upon those days he must not do what on other days may be done without reserve. 
So that as yet he conceives only of a partial goodness. Not ever good — ^but good 
particularly — good on particular days. Upon those days he will tread a marked 
tine, and will not either play himself or allow his children the use of their toys. 
And, poor man, he does not see that his goodness is unreal and only mechanicaf-— 
does not see that it lacks the spontaneity which lies at the base of all real goodness. 
So in dealing with poetry he aoes not yet perceive that all noble works and poems 
are sacred in a much hkher sense than he conceives of Biblical inspbration. There 
are man;|r passages of onaksnere's which, in every srood quality, transcend all that 
there is in this Song, or anytliing else which bears the name of Solomon. 
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THE CHAMBER OP DEATH. 

The chamber in wliicli Mrs. Lester lay was a commodious one, but it could 
not be inspected without filling the beholder with surprise ; it looked more 
like a museum than a lady's sleeping apartment. On its walls were hung, in 
strange confusion, a variety of objects of all ages, countries, and qualities. There 
were the wreathed horns of the antelope, tusks of the wild boar, the skin of 
a Bengal tiger, ostrich eggs, the dorsal fin of a shark, the horus of a bison, 
and fine geological specimens of the foot-prints of the earliest Saurians. There 
were curious pictures from China, silken cords from the banks of the Ganges, 
feather work of the ancient Mexicans, and fragments of hieratic papyri col- 
lected from Egyptian tombs. Between the parts of this incongruous collec- 
tion, might be seen various specimens of tropical birds, whose plumage was 
as richly tinted as their tiny bodies were gracefully moulded. Above, below, 
and around, there hung or rested upon light brackets a still more miscella- 
neous assortment of curiosities, geological, artistic, archaeological, or classical ; 
all of which had been collected by Colonel Lester, when, either in the service 
of the State as a soldier, commissioner or secret agent, or seeking his own 
pleasure, he had been travelling in distant lands. It was his rule never to 
quit any remarkable place without obtaining something both portable and 
enduring which could be preserved as a memorial of his visit. And it seemed 
to have been viewed as a matter of trifling consequence what he carried away ; 
nothing came amiss, whether statuary, porcelain, iragments of a rock, or only 
leaves from a tree ; and he was as proud of one object as of another. Thus, 
there were Burmese ivory and clay images of Gaudama; miniature seals from 
the rock-cut temples of Western India ; a ooin from PhcBnida ; stamped bricks 
from the Birs-i-Nimrud ; a stone ear ruthlessly chipped off a piece of sculp- 
ture at Persepolis ; a fragment of pottery from Memphis ; a small cedar 
branch from the Lebanon; water in a bottle from the Jordan; a marble 

Vol. V. New Skmes. Vol. i. Z 
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finger from the Acropolis ; a spear head from Mount Tageytus ; a bronze 
fragment from the Campania, with many other warlike and artistic remains 
from Classic, Sacred, and Barbarian lands. Nor were the countries of Europe 
omitted, for Celtic and Saxon fragments found a place on the walls of this 
strangely furnished sleeping apartment. But what added to the oddity of 
the scene was the fact, that the various objects were distributed not with a 
view to their effect as a whole, but in the order of their collection. Beginning 
at the door, they were arranged round the room in the order of the Colonel's 
travels ; and thus, as he was in the habit of boasting to his fri^ids, the entire 
story of his life and its incidents hung upon the walls of his bedroom. Yet, 
when the first feeling of surprise had been conquered, there was something 
pleasing in the general impression produced by this medley ; for accident, or 
the necessity of avoiding bulky objects, had so favoured the collection as to 
exclude everything likely, either by its form or proportions, to offend the laws 
of taste. To those who were now assembled within the room, all the objects 
had a peculiar value not estimable in the open market; and had some dealer iQ 
curiosities been called in to appraise their value, the owners would have been 
astonished at the low price he would have put upon them. 

The bedstead and its furniture were Anglo-Indian, and the rich damask 
curtains, now drawn back and festooned, served to throw out into bolder 
relief the still beautiful form of the dying mother. There was no anxious or 
fear-wrought expression upon her fine open countenance ; neither had disease 
destroyed the rounded fcdness of her face, which was one of those peculiar to 
the true English stock of mothers and daughters. She wore that sort of 
expression which indicates calmness and resignation; it was strong but 
humble ; affectionate and full of tenderness. The brow was neither broad 
nor lofty, nor did it furnish those which the phrenologist speaks of as " indi- 
cations of great intellectual power," yet it was impossible to look upon the 
entire face without feeling that urbanity and a noble sympathy, good sound 
sense, and great firmness of purpose were weU combined in the character o( 
its owner. 

The Doctor and Lester had entered the ropm very quietly, but in an instant 
the mother's eyes filled with tears as they alighted upon her son ; she ex- 
hibited, however, no stronger signs of emotion. Raising the one arm she 
could still use (the other was hopelessly paralysed), she enfolded his neck as he 
bent over to kiss her. Several minutes passed, during which nor sound nor 
motion broke through the prevailing stillness; then she relaxed her hold, pushed 
him a little back, so that once more, with the light from a lamp falling fidi upon 
his face, she could see all its features, and smiled a content she was incapable 
of otherwise expressing. Lester sank upon his knees beside the bed, and in 
an instant her hand was laid upon his head. . As in other days, she ran her 
fingers through his rich black hair, and while the strong feeling of pride was 
in her heart, the silence was broken by her saying, "Just like my dear 
departed Lester, when first we met upon the Welsh mountains." Pleasant 
memories of departed days came trooping back to her mind, shedding their 
air of love and tenderness over her last hours, even as the descending sun 
Hashes back upon the mountains beams of light after he has long sunk below 
the horizon. 

Lester still knelt, and the loving fingers continued to be twined dmong 
the glossy curls ; but after a long pause her voice again broke the silence. 
" The evening has come,*' she said, " but much sooner than I expected it. I 
have prayed for it, and now that I am called I must go to rejoin him who 
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was the pride of my heart. I have seen him in my dreams, and last night I 
heard him call * Ella, dear Ella ! * as clearly as ever he called. I am going, 
not to the dark pit, but to the real world of life. Years ago I feared death 
very much, but I don't fear it now ; it used to seem to me as if it must be 
cold and terrible, now I feel it to b% warm and glorious. Your dear father 
often told me that our earthly existence is but a dream, out of which we 
awaken in the hour of death ; and I never understood how it could be so, 
but now I feel and know that it is true. I have lain here and seen all my life 
through as in a minute, and yet every part was clearer to me than it had been 
before ; so it is with the future, for I feel to know all about its sensations, 
and am sure that it will be grander and nobler than anything here below.** 

Doctor Moule had been so frequently present at closing scenes, that he 
was not surprised to hear the dying woman speak again with all her original 
power ; the others, when her voice rang out with its old strength, and nearly 
all its musical power, flattered themselves that she would recover ; but he 
knew too well the nature of the symptoms to be at all deceived by this, 
as they were. 

" Yes," said she, " I shall leave you here below, and I am glad to go to 
him, although I should be glad to stay with you. But do not grieve when I 
am gone ; and remember, that we shedl all meet again in the great Hereafter. 
I shall go away, but my love will not leave me ; it will grow all the stronger 
for the separation. Death cannot sunder our spiiits, and it is powerless to 
weaken our affection. Think of me when I am gone, and if I can I will 
watch your footsteps as I used to do. Heaven will be far more blessed to 
me if I can bend in spirit down upon my dear orphaned children. You will 
be left alone, but my heart tells me that you will still love one another. Study 
to be innocent, my children, and the good God will bring us all together 
again. Be true and upright, and endeavour to come to us with clean hands 
and upright hearts, and then blessedness, like a radiant angel, will come 
with you." 

The tone in which this was uttered had something of the supernatural 
about it ; and when the voice ceased, the listeners felt as they do who, when 
the stars are out, and the bustle of life is buried in the nightly calm of nature, 
have heard soft strains wafted o'er the water, which ceased as suddenly as they 
began to stir the senses. But the succeeding silence was of brief duration, 
for presently she spake again. 

" George,'* said she, " before I go I wish you would promise me that you 
will enter the Church and become a minister." 

Unconsciously, and before the whole of these words had been uttered, he 
tose from his kneeling attitude, and started like one astonished, but still he 
spake not. 

Moved by his silence, she continued — "I'or years past, although this 
never escaped my lips, the idea has been in my mind, and t hoped that while 
you were at college you would make choice of the ministry. Now that I am 
dving, I cannot any longer be silent about my wishes. Promise me, my 
child, that you will enter the Church, and 1 shall die in peace." 

Lester nad always been an obedient son — his mother's request had 
always stood as an absolute law; yet now, and when it was to have been 
least expected, he hesitated and held his peace. Evidently he did so, because 
of feeling the vast importance of the answer. He stood looking upon the 
fkce of his mother, waiting to hear other words, and looking like one who 
feared to answer ** Tes," but who equally feared to answer ** No." His wishes 
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had never run in that direction ; and had they done so, it is probable that, 
being strictly conscientious, what he had heard and seen at Oxford would 
have operated strongly to wean them away. Jle had, however, no aversion 
to the Church ; on the contrary, he had never doubted its sacred character ; 
still he had no desire to enter the mimstry. The fact is, that, as yet, he had 
not decided upon his profession. If any idea of the future had ever held 
possession of his mind, it had been in favour of some calling which would 
nave involved foreign travel ; and around the room the objects were ranged 
which had operated upon him to create that desire. Still he had no definite 
idea of the capacity in which he should seek to gratify his wishes, unless as a 
tutor ; and now that entrance into the Church was forced upon him, he felt 
equally desirous of giving and of refusing the solicited promise. 

Almost instinctively Mrs. Lester perceived his reluctance, though, from a 
foregone conclusion of her own, she interpreted it wrongly. This, however, 
operated to render her all the more anxious to obtain his promise. An ex- 
pression of alarm gathered upon her countenance, which speedily gave way 
to that of a steady determination to achieve her purpose ; for, speaking with 
a degree of startling energy, she said, '* It is the last request of a fond mother 
to her dearly beloved child, and that child will not, dare not, refuse the prayer 
of the petition." 

Stni Lester spoke not, but, looking fuU of grief, appeared as if anxious to 
hear all she would say before venturing upon uttering a word for himself. 

" Through long years," she resumed, " years of sickness and trouble, I 
watched over you, and George, my cluld, you have had too many proofs of 
my love to want me now to show that I have good cause for what I ask. . . . 
I have strong reasons, stronger than you can ever know. ... I know that 
your only hope of safety, both here and hereafter, lies in granting and fulfil- 
ling my request." And here, as if moved by some deep emotion of soul, she 
solemnly added, '' I wish to meet you again, with all my dear ones, I wish to 
give you back to your father. . . It is my love compels me to ask your 
consent." 

None who were present could understand how it was that Lester allowed 
her to speak so much before giving any mark of his assenting to her proposal, 
neither could he understand it. He said afterwards that he felt as if all 
power of utterance was gone ; and that, although before she began her second 
appeal he had resolved upon consenting, he was unable to express his inten- 
tions. But when the last touching appeal closed he was free again to speak 
as a faithful son. 

" Yes, mother, I shall do what you request. I know you wish wisely, I 
know your affectionate care, and if it will make you happy, then I solemnly 
promise to do my best to become a clergyman ; and if I should succeed I will 
labour my utmost honourably, and to their farthest limits, to perform the 
duties of my station." 

The words were hardly spoken before their effect was visible upon Mrs. 
Lester, a glow of heartfelt satisfaction was diffused over her countenance, 
pleasure was in every feature, and what many would term a supernatural 
ohann was lent to her appearance. For some minutes it appeared as if amid the 
tumult of sudden joy her spirit had taken its flight, but after a short time a 
tinge of colour came back to her cheek, and she endeavoured to mdce her son 
comprehend why she had so anxiously pressed this point. From the broken 
narrative, frequently interrupted as it was by her inability to complete her 
sentences, it appeared that, while yet a mere chUd^ Lester had e^bited a 
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degree of curiosity which was considered unusual. This made him to be a 
very troublesome child, for he would never sit quiet on the stool, but was 
eternally prying into matters with which he had nothing to do, and asking 
questions about subjects which he could not and should not understand. 
His curiosity, however, was not of the idle, but of the practical kind ; and 
-when he wished to have any subject explained, he persisted in his enquiries 
until he was reasonably satisfied. To tell him that the matter about which 
he enquired was one which he could not comprehend, was merely to give an 
edge to his appetite, and to sharpen his desire for information ; peace was 
utterly out of the question until he had been answered. And what was par- 
ticularly remarkable about him was the fact that he never said *' Yes ! yes ! I 
see," unless he really did understand what was said. If he was taken through 
a factory or over any large works, he would stand for an hour " hail fellow well 
met ! " with the dirtiest engine boy on the establishment, in order to get the 
explanation he desired about the action of some part of the machinery. This 
intense curiosity, as his mother called it, had alarmed her, and she concluded 
that, when grown to be a man, through desiring to learn all about the nature 
and cause of things, he would become a sceptic, or even, as she phrased it, " a 
disbeliever in all subjects connected with the Scripture religion." 

" Through the closeness of his enquiries, and his restlessness to discover 
the truth," said she, " your dear father was led to deny ..." 

Here an involuntary shudder, as of some painful associations, ran through 
her frame, and suspended her speech. Doctor Moule, who seemed thoroughly 
to divine the cause, gently laid his hand upon her arm saying, " Not now ! 
not now ! Touch not the old wounds ; they have all been healed, and must 
not be made to bleed afresh." 

Both George and Ella looked surprised, but Mrs. Lester thanked him for 
the kindly warning, and then fell back into herself, as if feeling that he had 
wisely exercised his prohibitory authority. 

When she again spake it was to say, '' It is best as it is ; best unmen- 
tioned, for God has given him perfect rest. . . . But, my son, it was my 
fears for your eternal safety which made me so earnest ; once in the Church, 
I knew you would be safe ; and now that you have promised me that, 1 shall 
die in peace." 

Here a slight rustle drew her attention to the opposite side of the bed, 
and, knowing who was standing there, she gently said, " Come, my child> 
Mary, come round." Maiy came round and stood beside George. For a 
few momrcnts Mrs. Lester lay silently contemplating the youthful couple. At 
length she said, " You know what I wish about your future course. Let it 
be as you have both promised, and may God from heaven bless you both. 
But, Mary, remember your solemn promise, and keep it." 

The young girl crimsoned when George took her hand, and said, " Your 
lightest wish, dear mother, is our mutual blessing ;" but evidently that which 
was suggested, both by word and act, was in perfect harmony with what 
Ikiary herself desired. 

Jane here moistened the lips of Mrs. Lester, and whispered into her ear, 
** They will be my children now, and I shall never leave them. Till I die, I 
shall be where Master George and Miss Ella are, I must." 

The coming of death destroys all distinctions, and the proudest monarch 
would be pleased to hear the oath of loyal fealty to his son taken by the 
poorest peasant. The dying woman was gratified beyond expression ; yet, 
had Jane remained silent, her mistress would have been quite as certain about 
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the course she would pursue. Long years of faithful service had conv^ied 
her into the servant-friend of the faSaily, and when any difficulty arose, it was 
impossible to decide it without consulting " Nurse Jane." Thus, when she 
said she would never leave them, Mrs. Lester knew they would have a true 
friend, who, although odd in some of her ways and speeches, was honest, plain- 
spoken, and affectionate. 

Ella leant over the bed to catch words intended for her ear alone; and 
while she Hstened, the mother's eye of. love and tenderness beamed a meaning 
which language cannot express, but which was perfectly comprehended by the 
listener. But that look, and the thoughts it expressed, seemed to have 
exhausted her more than the previous speaking had done. Br. Moule was of 
opinion that they exhaust themselves the most who never give utterance to 
their deeper thoughts ; and that when the mind can call the physical organism 
into play to express its thoughts and emotions, the patient does not suffer 
such prostration as when utterance is denied. 

A complete silence prevailed, during which, glancing at the objects hang- 
ing upon the walls, she seemed to be recalling, one by one, the stirring scenes 
in the life of her husband, exactly as he, by frequent recitals, had imprinted 
them upon her mind. Occasionally, yet faintly, she uttered words which 
indicated the course of her thoughts. Smiles passed over (ler face when many 
scenes were recalled, but a visible shudder shook her frame when her eye fell 
upon the fragment of a spar upon which Colonel Lester had floated two days, 
after being wrecked on the North American coast ; and when she cried out, 
'* Saved I he is saved I " there was so much of emotion, of frantic tenderness 
in her voice, that it sent the blood quicker through every heart in the room« 

In one comer of the apartment there stood a chamber organ, which 
Colonel Lester had worked at imtil success had crowned his efforts in making 
it, through some clock-work .mechanism, to play any tune, to which it was 
set, precisely at the time at which the hand upon the dial had been pointed. 
It was part of Jane's daily duty to wind it up, and although the accident had 
happened, she mechanically did so on the morning of this day ; but without 
changing the hand, which pointed to One, or disconnecting the machinery. In 
its ordinary course the clock-work moved down, and as it was now one o'dUkck, 
the instrument began as usual to play its music, which happened to be the 
*' Venite Adoramm," All started when the sound broke upon their ears, and 
each seemed to feel that it should be stopped ; but the dying woman smiled 
her satisfaction, and they allowed it to play on. It was the Colonel's favourite 
piece ; and whether it were the old associations, the religious nature of the 
piece, or that the tone of the instrument was really superior to all others of its 
class, it would be hard to determine ; but certainly the effect was overpower- 
ingly solemn and almost sublime. When the music ceased, a silence pre- 
vailed which was so profound that it became an inarticulate voice to proclaim 
its own awful solemnity, and then Mrs. Lester, speaking quite strongfy, said, 
" Yes 1 yes I his last words were, *Ella, dear Ella, it is through the love of 
all things good and beautiful that the soul passes onward to its perfect peace 
and unity with God.' " From that moment an unbroken calmness was spread 
over her countenance ; her lips, frequently moistened, gave forth no more 
either voice or sound ; her eyes . were now upraised as in benedicticm, now 
dosed as in slumber. Slowly the minutes passed away, while each listener 
hoped to hear another word. Not as living beings, but as statues stood they 
all, jioi' knew they that death had been there, until Doctor Moule rose 
.saying, — ** Come, my orphaned ones, let us go to the rooms below*" 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XXII. 

THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 

In Chaucer's Monk we have a type of the wealthy prelates of the age of 
Wyeliffe ; men whose only thought was the enjoyment of the wealth with 
which pious souls of old had endowed the various religious foundations. 
This monk was a great hunter, *' full many a dainty horse had he in stable ; " 
he was, moreover, a " fast man " — to adopt an expressive modern phrase — 
and, as the poet says, " let old things pace, and held after the new world the 
** trace ; " and eke an accomplished sensualist. With all, however, he was a 
respectable specimen of the priestly class. It was among the Mendicant 
Friars that had gathered all the vices of the^ime; those of whom the song 
says, " no baron or squire or knight of the shire lives half so well as a holy 
" friar." Hypocrites and sensualists, they traded on the superstition of the 
' people, and under the garb of religious mendicancy, lived in idleness and 
luxury, Chaucer's picture is full of humour and full of truth. 

"A Frere there was, a wanton and a merry, 
A limitour, a full solempne man. 
Full sweetely h o heard confession. 
And pleasant was his absolution. 
He was an easy man to give penance 
There, as he wist to have a good pittance.*' 

That is to say, he laid a premium on sin for his own aggrandisement. 
He was popular among the ignorant and the vicious, for he could sing a good 
song and play on the rote (hurdy-gurdy), and drink hard. He 

" Knew well the tavernes in every town, 
And every hosteler and gay tapstere." 

Such was the ordinary mendicant of the 14th century; but about this 
time many of the mendicants added to their other qualifications that of 
" Pardoner," or Vender of Papal Indulgences. The selling of these was an 
abuse now becoming general throughout Christendom. These Indulgences 
were neither more nor less than licenses to sin, granted by the Pope for a 
consideration. We shaU see hereafter how they became the proximate cause 
of the Lutheran Eeformation. Even at this time there were good men who 
began to ask in reference to them, Can a shameful trade like this be EeHgion? 
Of course the result to the morals of the people was fearful. To this trade 
the Friars frequently added the sale of relics. They did, in fact, the dirty 
work of the Church. Chaucer's ** Pardonere " is a striking picture of the 
time ; . although we recognise in the slights put upon him by the other 
pilgrims that there was a strong feeling against these agents of Eome. While 
m the scathing satire and the unsoftened exposure of all the vices of the 
clergy by Chaucer, we find plenty of evidence that a strong revulsion of 
feeling against the Church was among the undercurrents of society at this 
time ; yet that a priesthood so thoroughly vicious could hold its own at all, 
betokens extensive ignorance and unbounded superstition. 

Looking, then, at the pictures drawn by Chaucer, we cannot wonder that 
the feeling of the best men of the age was anti-sacerdotal ; while on all 
hands the feeling against the Papacy, and on the part of the Crown and 
nobility also against the Hierarchy of the Church, had been growing strong 
and ever stronger ; though it must be borne in mind that this was a political 
not a religious feeling. It is necessary that this distinction be kept in view^ 
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in order that the subsequent events may be understood. The people were 
led by a patriotic feeling, as also were some of the nobility, to feel a hatred 
of the Papacy on account of the claim which it made to be the Suzerain of 
England. The transactions with John were remembered and never forgiven ; 
the tribute which he had agreed to pay had been ever grudgingly discharged ; 
it was a badge of servitude to which the free English spirit could but ill 
brook submission. Never regularly paid, it latterly was not paid at all, and 
the urgent demands of the Pope were never attended to. In any opposition 
to the temporal power of the Papacy over England, any man might depend 
on the support of people, nobility, and king, even while the belief in the 
spiritual authority of the Holy Father remained most profound. But the 
king and some of the higher nobility carried their antagonism much further 
than this, they looked with an avil eye upon the immense possessions of the 
clergy in general, and their attempts to interfere in temporal concerns. In 
looking at the vicissitudes of WyclifPe's career, we shall see these principles 
iUustrated. It was not until after he had established himself as a papal oppo- 
nent that he won the support of any large number of the English people to 
his opposition to the hierarchy. Nor was this anti-papal feeling one in 
which many of the clergy themselves* did not share. Again, this same thing 
is illustrated in the history of the Mendicant Monks in England. While 
they remained true to their constitution, and even after they sought their own 
aggrandisement, they were respected, but when they appeared as the emis- 
saries of the Pope, then their influence was gone. 

The success of the English arms at Crdcy and at Poitiers had raised this 

Patriotic feeling to a height it had never reached before. And when Pope 
Frban thought fit to make a claim for the payment of the arrears of the 
tribute agreed to be paid by John (the same not having then been discharged 
for upwards of thirty-three years), the English were in no temper to comply, 
the more especially that the Popes were now entirely under the influence of 
Prance, having changed their residence from Kome to Avignon. The demand 
would have been resented in any case, but this fact rendered it certain that it 
would be rejected by all classes of Englishmen. The king referred the 
matter to his Council in the first instance. The opinions delivered by seven 
of the barons present have been preserved for us by Wycliffe ; in them may 
be perceived the strong feeling of which we have spoken. ** Our ancestors 
" won this realm and held it against all foes by the sword. Julius Caesar 
" exacted tribute by force ; let the Pope do the like. I, for one, am ready to 
" stand up and resist him." So spoke the first. The second was more of a 
logician. " The Pope is incapable of such feudal supremacy. He should 
"follow the example of Christ, who refused all civil dominion ; the foxes have 
" holes, and the birds of the air their nests, he had not where to lay his head. 
" Let us rigidly hold the Pope to his spiritual duties, boldly oppose all his 
" claims to civil power.'* " The Pope calls himself the Servant of the Servants 
" of the Most High ; his only claim to tribute from this realm is for some 
" service done ;" so the third speaker stated his case, " but," asked he, "what 
" is his service to this realm ? Not spiritual edification, but draining away 
" money to enrich himself and his Court, showing favour and counsel to our 
" enemies." This latter remark had reference to the Pope's connexion with 
the Prench. " The Pope claims," said the fourth, " to be the suzerain of all 
" estates held by the Church ; the estates held in mortmain amount to one- 
" third of the reahn." — The speaker would have been nearer the truth had 
te said one-half.-^" There cannot be two suzerains; the Pope, therefore, for 
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** these estates is the king's vassal ; he has not done homage for them ; he 
" may have incurred forfeiture." This baron was evidently intended for a 
lawyer. The fifth took another view, a legal one too, but derived, not from 
the civil, but from the canon law. " If the Pope demands this money," 
argued he, " as the price of King John's dbsolution, it is flagrant simony ; 
•' it is an irreligious act to say, * I will absolve you on payment of a certain 
" * annual tribute.' But the king pays not this tax," he indignantly adds, 
" it is wrung from the poor of the realm ; to exact it is an act of avarice 
" rather than salutary punishment." He concluded his argument with the 
forcible reminder that, " if the Pope be lord of the realm, he may at any time 
" declare it forfeited, and grant away the forfeiture." The sixth said*: " If 
" the realm be the Pope's, what right had he to alienate it? He has frau- 
" dulently sold it for not a fifth part of its value. Moreover, Christ alone is 
" the suzerain ; the Pope being fallible may be in mortal sin. It is better, as 
" of old, to hold the realm immediately of Christ." The seventh : " John 
" could not grant the realm away in his folly ; the whole, the Eoyal Charter, 
" signature and seal, is an absolute nullity." As chaplain to the king, the 
opinion of "WycUffe was sought before the matter was referred to Parliament, 
and he was commanded to answer the arguments of those who supported 
the Papal claims. It is in his answer that we have preserved the above 
arguments of the barons. 

At the time this claim was made, and thus indignantly rejected, Wycliffe 
bad become a somewhat celebrated man. His talents as a schoolman had 
distinguished him at the University, and obtained for him the title of the 
Evangelic Doctor ; the fact of a distinctive title of this sort being given to him 
guarantees his scholastic eminence, while the form of such title was owing to 
his having restricted himself to lectures on the Scriptures, instead of on the 
Sentences, as they were called ; being a text-book, comprising extracts from 
the Fathers, compiled by the celebrated schoolman, Peter the Lombard. He 
had already, too, broken a lance with the Mendicants on behalf of his Uni- 
versity, they having sought to thrust themselves into the Professorial chairs 
at Oxford as elsewhere. This, from the fact that, as worshippers of the Pope, 
they had attained a bad notoriety with the English public, and also, by per- 
suading the students to become Mendicants, had injured the University, 
parents objecting to send their children, had earned from the people, and 
also from the University, a grateful recognition of Wycliife's services. It was 
doubtless the anti-papal spirit displayed by him in this controversy, as well 
as the notoriety he had gained, that had caused the King to appoint him one 
of his chaplains. The holding of this office, as also his well-known and 
strongly-expressed opinions against the right of the Pope to interfere in the 
temporal concerns of England, explain the fact, that Wycliffe was called in 
as adviser of the King and Parliament with reference to the papal claim. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Wycliffe went any further in his 
views, as yet, than did many of his contemporaries, even in the ranks of the 
clergy ; it was purely from a political and not a religious point of view that 
this matter was dealt with by him ; though doubtless his hatred of the cor- 
ruption in the Church was as strong at this time as ever. There were then 
within the Anglo-Catholic Church, as there are now, two parties, an Ultra- 
montane and a liberal party — a party who looked upon the Pope as supreme 
in all things, and another who recognised his spiritual supremacy only. 
Wycliffe was the most distinguished man among the liberal party, and as such 
was looked upon as a fit adviser. The advice of Wycliffe, as might be 
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expected, coincided with tbe views of the king and barons, and when the 
matter came before the Parliament, they decided, with one voice, that the 
surrender of the realm by John was null and void, as having been done with- 
out the consent of Parliament, and in contravention of his coronation oath ; 
thus they struck away the basis of the papal claim. The Ultramontane 
party among the clergy (so strong was the popular feeling) seem to 
have thought it well to acquiesce in this view, to say nothing of the 
fact that many even among them, in common with the other party, 
bore a grudge against the Pope for the frequent reservations of benefices 
made by him, to their detriment, and in favour of foreign ecclesiastics, 
Besides this question of tribute, there were other matters on which the Eng- 
lish King and Parliament were at variance with the Pope. This question of 
papal provisions, for instance ; this was tlie right which the Pope claimed to 
reserve to himself the next nomination to any benefice, in defiance of all others 
having the legal right to nominate. This had led to the large numbers of 
foreigners being installed into English benefices, who never performed the 
duties, but, living on the Continent, drew the revenues and spent them abroad. 
The English hate of foreigners was stronger than ever, and to the fact of 
there being so many foreigners among the hierarchy must be attributed much 
of the anti-sacerdotal feeling called forth a few years later by the works and 
sennons of Wycliffe. This question, however, was one which it was thought 
well to settle at once. 

Now it may occur to some, that with the strong feeling expressed by 
the barons and the Parliament, the simplest and shortest course would 
have been to treat Urban and his claim, together with his threats, with 
supreme indifference. But no one who knows that age will wonder that 
Edward should think it necessary to go gently to work; for however 
strong, as Englishmen and Patriots, the men of the fourteenth century 
felt and resented the attempt at establishing a temporal jurisdiction, 
as religionists they were profoundly submissive to the spiritual power of 
the Pope. If, therefore, an abrupt refusal had been sent, the Pope 
might have exercised that spiritual power, and launched his Inter- 
diet. There were some doubtless who would have laughed at thia (and 
perhaps Wydiffe was among the number), but the great body of the people 
would have been rendered wretched by being under the papal curse. It was 
policy therefore, no less than kindness towards these superstitious ones, which 
led the government to open negotiations with the Pope, not with Urban now 
(he had died in the midst of the controversy), but with Qregory XI. An em* 
bassy was accordingly despatched, consisting of seven persons, of whom 
Wycliffe was one. The result was a compromise, arrived at after a negooiation 
of two years' duration. " Owing, doubtless, to the mixing in it of their own 
" selfish interests by one or two English bishops," says Neander, "it so hap- 
" pened that much less was accomplished than was intended at the outset." * 
Thus, as one of this embassy, Wycliffe was brought into close contact for two 
years and upwards with the Papal Court. Like Luther in a later age this 
did not tend to increase his respect for the Pope. He went a liberal Church- 
man, and came back a Beformer. He went respecting the spiritual papacy $ 
he came back to call the Pope "the most cursed of clippers and purse- 
kervers," and other eqjially hard names. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 

• Cliuroli Hist. ix. p. a 
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THE LIEE AND TEACHINGS OF SAKYA (BUDDHA). 

§ 9. — SAKYA AND THE BUDDHIST HELLS. 

It is too readily assumed that when men say that God is a spirit, they 
remore all difficidties, and furnish a perfect definition, but, in truth, all they 
do is to give us words whioh do not assist us in our researches ; for we have 
still to ask, — What is a Spirit ? Many will be ready to answer, but they 
merely imagine the answer. Sakya did not do this, but spake practically, 
and when he taught the doctrine of Nirwana he had very distinct ideas in his 
mind of the condition it involved, as all can who will endeavour to realise his 
thoughts. 

Here, however, it will be advisable to introduce one of the Buddhist 
hymns, as translated by Cosma de Korosi, which, properly speaking, consti- 
tutes a portion of the Buddhist Liturgical service, and has its portions for 
the priests as well as for the congregation, each of whom chaunts the 
allotted part* It was these services which astonished the Catholic Mission- 
aries as being so Hke their own ritual, at least, so far as the fc»in is 
concerned. , 

" Fried, There has arisen the Illuminator of the world ! the world's 
" Protector ! the Maker of light ! who gives eyes to the world, that is bKndj 
" — to cast away the burden of sin, 

" Congregation, Thou hast been victorious in the fight : thy aim is 
" accomplished by thy moral excellence ; thy virtues are perfect : Thou shalt 
** satisfy men with good things. 

** FriesL Gotoma (Sakya) is without sin : He is out of the miry pit# 
'' He stands on dry ground. 

" Congregation, Yes, He is out of the mire : and he will save other 
" animate beings, that are earned off by the mighty stream. 

*' Priest. The living world has long suffered the disease of corruption. 
" The Prince of physicians is come to cure men from all diseases. 

" Congregation. Protector ot the world 1 by thy appearance all the 
'* mansions of distress shall be made empty. Henceforth, angels and men 
" shall enjoy happiness, &c., &c. 

" Priests, To Thee, whose virtue is immaculate, whose understanding is 
" pure and brilliant, who hast the thirty-two characteristic signs complete, 
" and who hast mefmory of aU things, with discernments and foreknowledge. 

" Congregation, Eeverence be to Thee 1 we adore Thee ; bending our 
** heads to our feet. 

" Priest, To Thee, who art clean and pure fram all taint of sin ; who 
" art immaculate, and celebrated in the three worlds ; who being possessed of 
** the three kinds of science, givest to animated beings the eye to discern the 
" three degrees of emancipation from sin. 

" Congregation, Eeverence be to Thee I 

''Priest. To Thee, who with tranquil mind clearest the troubles of evil 
" times ; who, with loving kindness, teachest all living things to walk in the 
" path designed for them. 

** Congregation. Eeverence be to Thee ! 

*' Priest* Muni ! (Sage I) whose heart is at rest, and who delightest to 
'' eiLj^ain the doubts and perplexities of men ; who hast suffered much for 
'* the good of living beings ; Thy intention is pure 1 Thy practices are perfect; 

" Congregation, Eeverence be to Thee I ' . 
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*' Priest. Teacher of the four truths ; rejoice in salvation 1 who, being 
" thyself free from sin, desirest to free the world from sin. 

" Congregation, Keverence be to Thee ! "* 

This passage undoubtedly justifies the assertion that the Buddhist wor- 
ships Sakya, but it must be doubted if they do so apart from God, or in any 
other sense, or to a greater extent than Christians worship Jesus. The fact 
is, that it is rather veneration than adoration they offer, and believe to be 
acceptable. They believe him to have been pure, immaculate, and superior to 
all others ; but, undoubtedly, they neither believe him to have been a self* 
derived being, nor the superior ruler of the universe. 

Another proof of the ideas entertained by Sakya, being in harmony with 
those of ordinary and dogmatic Theism, is found in the distinctions drawn 
between his sixteen heavens and sixteen hells. The heavens, as we have 
already seen, are abodes of blessedness, and we have now to notice that the 
hells are abodes of pain, misery, torment, and agony, all of which are meted 
out in due proportion to the sins and crimes committed in life by those who 
are unfortunate enough to become their tenants. 

The series of heUs is, as just stated, equally numerous with that of the 
heavens, and for the millions of Buddhist believers they are described with a 
painful minuteness, almost equalling the brimstone pictures of Spurgeon, or 
the horrible revelling in torture found in the lines of PoUak. Christian 
writers have been as much astonished as they have been assisted by this ; 
but although ready enough to accept the material, they can hardly be per- 
suaded to authenticate by their imprimatur the fearful details which the 
Buddhists have trained themselves into accepting. It is curious, too, and 
needs some learned inquiry, how it happened that Dante in his wonderful 
poem, " The Inferno," should have described, even in the minutest details, so 
many of the Buddhist torments. There is a minute agreement, and upon so 
many curious points, that it is utterly impossible it could have been acciden- 
tal. For instance, when, according to theBuddhist theology, a sinner passes away 
from life he is immediately borne into the realms of semi-darkness, there to be 
tried, and condemned, or rewarded. There sets the judge who, according to 
immutable laws, decrees what shall be done with the souls before him. The 
description given by Dante will stand for that of the Tibetians: 

" From the first circle made we our descent 

Down to the second, — which, though less in size. 
Holds mef more poignant, — forcing shrill lament. 

Grinding his teeth — ^there Minos dreadful stands ; 
The culprits, as they enter in, he tries, — 
Awards their sentence— issues his commands. 

The guiltv soul confesses all its crimes, 
Wnen Drought before him : then the judge decrees 
Its proper place in hell : as many times 

As he nimselt encircles witli his tail. 
Such is the destined number of degrees 
The souls are plunged within the infernal scale. 

Crowds ever stand before him, doomed to woe; 
All in succession to the Judge repair : 
They speak— they hear— and then are hurled below." 

They are sent away to their future abodes, and some of them are 
doomed to wander about, unblest, shivering in cold, and unable anywhere to 
procure warmth. The picture of their roaming through the mighty forest, 

* Frinsep. Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, pp. 142^144. 
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and of the wind almost whistiing through them, as furnished in the Bedegat, 
might have served Dante for the framework of the following : 

"Throughout the place speaks not the light of heaven; 

And the vast region bellows loud and deep. 

As when o'er ocean warring winds are driven. 
The infernal blast, unceasing m its course. 

Hurries along the miserable crowd, 

TVhirling and tossing with resistless force. 
As starlings, ere a winter, in a vast 

Innumerable squadron wheel their flight ; 

So, ever and anon, this sweeping blast. 
Now up — ^now down, — this way, and that again. 

Impels the wretched souls : — no comfort springs. 

From hope of rest, nor e'en of lessened pain." 

Some of the wicked are to be confined, during a certain period, in hells of 
molten brass, raised to the highest degree of heat ; others to be in hells 
where they will be continually torn by the attendant evil spirits, who, as in a 
similar picture by Dante, are represented as delighting in afflicting torture; some 
are to be bound where they will be cut and lacerated continually by axes ; 
others where they will be sawn asunder, and this terrible process will be 
repeated over and over again ; for although the operation continually goes 
on, there is no actual close to it while the sinner is within that region. 
There are some who tear themselves, and others, who are compelled to tear 

all with whom they come in contact, as Dante also describes : 

* 

" I saw two sit, who back to back were put, 

As pan props pan while heatmg on the fire. 

With leprous blotch distained from head to foot. 
No groom, who longs to hie him to his home. 

Or hastens to fulm his lord's desire. 

E'er plied so rapidly the currycomb. 
As each around hun plied his nails amain ; 

So furious did the nrritation seem ; 

And this the only aid they could obtain. 
Thus the parched skin they drew off with the nail, 

E'en as a knife scrapes off the coat from bream. 

Or other fish that bears a larger scale." 

Then there follows a remarkable range of fire hells, in which the damned 
will be constantly exposed to the intensest heat it is possible to conceive. 
Some must be continually upon hot i-ocks ; many of this class will lie upon 
hot sheets of metal, while others of a guiltier order will be scorched by the 
flames proceeding from the walls of their terrible abode, and many are to 
suffer from the power of flames, which will issue out of their own mouths, from 
the fire raging within. But why should we range the fields of torture further P 
Suffice it to say that they have all the minor hells which imagination can 
conceive ; and that these various lesser hells are added, in order that when 
a sinful man is condemned to any of them, the proper degree of punishment 
may be inflicted. And all these hells are painted for the faithful — they are 
engraved upon rocks and temples, and certunly nothing more fearful can be 
conceived than many of the scenes which have been copied from the 
Buddhist works. Upham has furnished several engravings in his work upon 
Buddhism, and, in truth, they are just the same in HI their horrible features, 
and in the glee of the tormenting fiends, as were those sent out some years 
ago by many Christian Societief, It should be observed, too, that Mara, the 
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King of Serpents, is Lord and Master over all these hells — he is the serpent 
still, and ever delights in inflicting pain. But the redeeming feature of all 
this horror lies in the fact, that punishment is not immutable, A man can 
rise out of it. By Sakya the doctrine was earnestly preached, that even from 
the lowest deep there would be emancipation, and that eternal torture could 
not be. So that, with all his errors about God and duty, it is evident that 
the notion of justice was distinctly in his mind. 

P. W. P. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERPITT, Ph. D. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 

Ik the Old Testament there is a hook known as the Book of Ecolesiastes, to which 
we are now to direct our attention. This writing is described in the Hebrew as 
" the Words of Koheleth, the son of David, king of Jerusalem." Many sjagry dis- 
cussion* have arisen about the precise meaning of the word Koheleth. Does it 
mean Wisdom teaching Wisdom? It seems to mean, ''one who addresses an 
" assembly ;" and hence the Greek translation, " one who harangues a con^re- 
*' gallon, which has the addition in English of "the Preacher/' a word wmch 
oonveys very Cairly the meanine — ^that is, if we do not insist too rigidly upon the 
modem conception. At what date this book first found its way into the Jewish 
Canon it is dimcult, or even impossible, to determine ; as fdso is the other point, 
why it was inserted. Certainly it was neither for its spiritaal teaching nor t^e 
nature of its moral lessons. The fact can only be accounted for upon the suppo- 
sition now pretty generally accepted by liberal scholars, that all the Jewish writmgs 
were collected together, and formed, as a whole, what would be properly called 
" the collected literature of the Hebrews," and that this collection, in the course 
of time, was called the Sacred Canon. In no other way can we account for the 
introduction of so many books whose principles antagonise the religious teachings 
contained in other works in the collection. The early Christians were astonished 
at the unmistakable scepticism of this and other writings ; and the same passages 
which excited their alarms have proved stumbling*bloo)u in the path of ^d men 
in aU succeeding ages. Neither are we to suppose that the Christians were 
singular in this ; for, consulting the most ancient Jewish writers, we find that they 
also had their doubts. In one of theih we are informed, that " some of the wise 
** men desired to conceal, that is, to forbid the public readSng of the book Koheleth, 
" because there were found in it words tending to heresy. * St. Jerome, in his 
Commentary upon Eoclesiastes, represents the learned Jews as saying : " As some 
"books which Solomon wrote had been lost, this, too, ought to be obliterated; 
" because it asserted that the creatures of God are vain, and regarded all thu^ 
''as worthless, and preferred meat and drmk and delicacies to everything dse." 
Vhey found, however, a reason for its preservation in the final chapter, but evi- 
dently, as a whole, it displeased them. It is certain that they objected to its 
being read by very young persons j and for the simple reason, that its doctrines 
were not likely either to impress them with any noble sense of religious duty, or to 
stir them up to an ardent love for what was pure and noble. Had they enjoyed the 
theological light of the nineteenth centuiy, it may be that, in place of dealing With 
it in that f^Ahion, they would have been earnest in pressing It upon the attention 
of the youngest members of their families ; for now it matters not what ooanenesa, 
or obsoenity, or sensual passages apnear in sacred books; all oan be paased 
through the mystical alembic, and maae to issue out as the concentrated MBenee 
of spiritualism— at least, for those who are content to shut their ears to the truth, 
and their sense of truth to obvious meanings. 

* Pejwkta Ralt)bati, fol. 33, o. 1. 
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The book is decidedly a dangerous book, at least if we may consider as dattgeN 
ous any writing which ascribes higher ralue to meat and drink than to thought 
and duty. The sensualist finds here his strongest arguments ; nor do I know of 
any work in which so ffreat a show of reason u deduced in favour of animal grati- 
fication as is made in tnis. The works of Moore, his ** Odes of Anacreon," hare 
been generally denounced by the religious world ; but they were not so dangerous 
as Ecclesiastes, and, moreover, they were not presented as constituting a methodi- 
cal philosophy of life. They appealed to the feelings, but this to the reason ; for 
the rreocher endeavours to show that there is nothmg better than that a man should 
eat and drink and live for enjoyment. True, indeed, as we are invited to eonsider, 
he believes that all is vanity — ^that it is all emptiness ; and some argue, therefore, 
he did not teach the doctrine of Epicureanism. But how not, when we find that 
he treats goodness, and wisdom, and sacrifice, as vanity equally with that of sen- 
sualism ? He does not say the sensual life is vanity and vexation of spirit above 
that of all others, but onl^r that it is vanity because all is vanity. Bo that if we do 
good and deny ourselves, it is vanity or foolishness of the heart which cannot bring 
any permanent satisfaction ; and sensuality is treated precisely the same. "What, 
then, is the natural inference but this, that if all comes to the same end, for all 
practical and reasonable purposes, we mav as well seek enioyment and momentair 
gratification from any open sources, and find pleasure in all that can afford it P All 
the sanctities and behests of life are treated with the most supreme contempt, and 
they who toil for the Eternal are viewed as vain fools who pursue a shadow. But 
according to the theory of its defenders, "the last chapter sets all right !" Weshgdl 
see how far this saying is justified by the facts, when we have thoroughly explained 
the whole 5 but even if truth be found there, the apology sounds strange coming 
from the pens of meii who are so chary of admitting good in the works of Shak- 
spere, or any nobleness m those of Byron. CurionSy enough, when they read the 
latter authors they are constantly on the look-out for naughty passages ; they read 
like royalist censors of the press in foreign lands, and it is surprising how wonder- 
fully they succeed in hunting up the improper allusions. If the poet show a pretty 
foot peeping out from beneath the dress, they are shocked bejond measure ; and if 
he present a young lady half-undressed, they are thrown into a wild fever of 
excitement, and would bum the poet's works in order to save the morality of the 
nation. But the obscene or sceptical passages which abound yi the Old Testament 
they pass over without a murmur, treating them as though they were apples of gold 
set in silver, or as if they were so infinitely removed iJeyond the sphere of (wily 
criticism, that the same censures must not be applied to them which are applied to 
others* 

By whom was this book written P Again We are compelled to dissent froni the 
popular ideas respecting the author, who certainly was not Solomon. In common 
with other notions taken u)3on trust, I long looked upon it as a settled historical 
fact that Solomon wrote this book, for I believed what is .commonly taught in ser- 
mons and essays intended for general readers. Judge, then, my astonishment when 
I read the works of learned critics, on finding that all scholars had long abandoned 
that notion as untenable. I found that to assert, amongst learned men, that Solo- 
mon wrote the piece would be to expose myself to their derision ; and I could but 
wonder how so many of them have tne impudence publicly to declare as a truth 
that which in private they cannot believe. This, however, is a point we are not 
now to discuss ; our present business is with the question of authorship. Hugo 
Grotius was the first modem critic who called into question the old belief, and he 
very modestly said : "I think the work is not a production of Solomon, but one 
" written. in the name of that king, as being led by repentance to the composition 
'' of it. It contains many words which cannot be found except in Ezra, Daniel, 
" and the Chaldee paraphrasists." This was seizing upon the ^eat difficulty, and, 
in fact, indicating, m a few words, the Iwhole objection. Such words are conunon, 
and we cannot find any explanation of their presence save that the book was not 
written until after the Captivity. Whenever the language of a book abounds in 
foreign words, we are fosoed to the oondusion that there had been a free conununl* 
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cation between the people, and hence the adoption of phrases and forms of speech. 
Now, that this book labours under this difficulty is not denied by even the most 
orthodox critics. Knobel has given a Ions list of the words, and, as we run them 
over, we see at once that the writer would hardly have used them in place of the 
old Hebrew words, unless the language had undergone a great change. Ewald, 
one of our finest Hebraists, says that "the Hebrew of this book is so strongly 
"penetrated with Arameean, that not only single, but often-recurring words are 
"entirely Aramsean; but the foreign influence is infused into the finest veins 
" of the lauffuage," * The same has been urged by other writers, and hence 
we may safely conclude that the book could not have been written until at 
least 400 years after the death of Solomon, in the time of the Captivity; 
when they spake as therein written. Unfortunately, however, an objection of this 
kind is not fairly estimated by the great mass of men. Tliey believe in the 
authenticity of the Canon without any valid reason ; and thus, being a matter of 
feeling or prejudice, they do not fairly weigh the facts which antagonise their 
ideas. And, as it happens, they can always refer to some divine, who has 
declared that " no reasonable man can doubt the point " then in dispute. Thus 
they feel that to them it must ever remain a matter to be decided by authority. 
Li the end, of course, even in popular works, the truth will out, and tnere will be 
as many to quote on the one side as there now are upon the other. Even now 
all the learning is unon the side of rejection, as is proven by looking into the 
modem works upon tne authenticity of the Canon. Instance the highly-praised 
treatise of Moses Stuart, a man who wrote his book upon the "Ola Testament 
" Canon" in order to opi>ose the freethinking critics, and yet he was obliged 
to make very great concessions, which only strengthened the position of his chmen 
opponents. He says*. "The diction of this book differs so widely from that of 
" Solomon, in the Book of Proverbs, that it is difficult to believe tney both came 
" from the same pen. Chaucer does not differ more from Pope than Ecdesiastes 
" from Proverbs. It seems to me, when I read Koheleth, that it presents one 
" of those cases which leave no room for doubt, so stiiking and prominent is the 
"discrepancy. In our English translation this is, in some good measure, lost, by 
" running both books into the same English mould." This may be remarked of 
many other books in the collection, for in translation their pecufiarities are wholly 
lost. Knobel, who is pronounced by Professor Noyes to be the author of the best 
critical essay upon this book, says : " No point in the criticisms of the Old 
"Testament is better established than that Ecclesiastes was not written by 
" Solomon, but in a later age." Noyes himself, who has given us new translar- 
tions of all the })oetical books, is also of the same opinion ; and Professor Davidson, 
in his Introduction, admits that "there are conclusive reasons for denying that the 
"son of David wrote it." So that if this question be now brought to tne bar, in 
order to have it decided whether Solomon wrote the book, then, regard being had 
to the learning as well as the piety of the witnesses, the majority will be found to 
be against the popular opinion, and to reject the claims made for him to be considered 
as the author. 

(To be coMiinued,) 

* DtT'dson's Inirodac., p. 787. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST LESSON OF LIFE. 

It is interesting to note how differently human beings act who have recently 
sustained a great domestic affliction, such, for instance, as the loss by death 
of a child or parent. Some members of a family are completely prostrated 
— rendei-ed incapable of transacting business, while their brethren and sisters, 
although in no sense inferior in feeling, enter with coolness into the ordinary 
concerns of life, as if nothing particular had occuiTcd. The former are said 
to be possessed of more sensibility, but it is doubtful if, upon the whole, they 
who are the most excited are not the least painfully impressed. Many who 
can meet the desk and counter claims, retire into quiet, and secretly abandon 
themselves to emotions which are powerful to destroy. Such are they who 
have faces as of iron, with hearts as susceptible as those of the unplighted 
maiden; they have what Plato called "strong and beautiful souls," and are of 
that class upon which we may rely for practical assistance in the hours of 
life's necessity. Among the soiTow-smitten are many who, acting upon 
principle, will not permit themselves to indulge in the luxury of tears, but 
are careful to erect strong stoical barriers which shall prevent the outward 
flow of grief ; yet, it frequently happens that, like stout sea-walls of solid 
masonry, clamped with iron bands, which are borne away by the storm upon 
its victorious billows, the heart of stoicism is subdued, and its barriers sub- 
merged beneath the rising tides of sorrow. Others, delighting to exhibit 
the intensity of grief, fasten upon old friends, into whose ears they pour the 
narrative of suffering; anticipating tears of sympathy as their compensa- 
tion, they look with disgust upon those who pay not in the expected coin; 
nor do they hesitate to describe them as unfeeUng, harsh, and cruel. Many 
who have cause of mourning, are rendered speechless, and cannot avoid 
resenting every attempt at condolence as an impertinence ; others, who have 
been remarkable for their silence, become loquacious and loudly demonstra- 
Vol. V. New Series. Vol. L 2 A 
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live ; some are rendered hysterically joyous and eloquent, while too many 
sink into stupor and moroseness, or become exacting and suspicious of aU 
who approach them. They who lay their sorrow to heart, and resolve not 
only to conquer but to extract strength from it, are few in number. Nor, 
perhaps, will this be manrelled at when it is remembered that both thought 
and experience must oo-operate to teach, that the seed of sotrdw needs quiet 
and shade to enable it to bear its proper fruit of strength and mental force. 
Give it but time and silence, and it will not fail to work out its own perfect 
work. 

In the home of the Lesters the sudden death of its mistress had completely 
unhinged the minds of the inmates, so much so that it is impossible to 
describe how the first hours of that bereavement were passed through. The 
orphans, and those who gathered round them, were stricken dumb ; Jane 
alone was able to obtain the relief of tears. Occasionally, and especially at 
first, they were able to persuade themselves that the recent events were but 
parts of some hideous dream out of which they must soon awake. There 
was relief in this thought, but as the hours flew by and the house grew 
busy with the preparations necessary for completing the work of death, this 
also faded from their minds, leaving only the stem unalterable fact that death 
had been there to do his worst. 

Cousin Mary had undertaken the mourning preparations, and Ella the 
household duties ; an arrangement based upon the theory that having some- 
thing to do would prevent their giving way to grief ; an evil which, as they 
had agreed, for the sake of George, should be carefully avoided. And it 
was wonderiful to see them hold their sorrow in subjection. It is the conmion 
belief that the strength of will and power of seif-cdhtrol of man is greater 
than that of woman ; but when the death-storm has burst atid spent its fury 
upon the home, it is woman who first rises superior to its violence, and 
builds from the ruins a new habitation of blessedness for those who have 
been saved from its ravages. Even while her heart is wrung by agony she 
remembers those who are weak, and worketh for their perfect salvation. 

Lester divided his time between them, but without speakings save in those 
signs of woe, which as far surpass language in their power of expressing the 
soul's deepest emotions as the loftiest poetry surpasses the dullest prose. At 
odd hours, when tired of watching Ella or Mary at their tasks, he stole away 
to the Uttle garden-house which had been so tastefully decorated by the pencil 
of his mother ; and there, When as one after another Memory gave back the 
records of happy hours he had passed by her side, it seemed to be utterly 
impossible that she, who had been the life of all, could be dead, and was no 
more to return. At other times he wandered away up the old stairs to the 
well-known nursery^ where in a drawer, the loving one had arranged the toys 
and puzzle-boxes, the ships and Christmas pieces of his boyhood. Every- 
where well-remembered objects met his eye which served to recal memories 
of the past ; but they came draped in such fbrms as he had never previously 
seen them wear. She was gone, yet her presence was everywhere; and 
objects had now become holy which formerly were but earthly and common- 
place. Ifc was a sore trial to look upon them, but the Worst of all was to sit 
in the old room and pass the long evenitjgs withdut hearing that deep,^ rich 
voice, which every night, for so many years, had filled it ivith melodies of 
soul-stirrlng power. 

Doctor Moule called frequently, but saw no fit opefliog f^t Speech. In 
other houses he was always ready with langU&ge to console and strengthen j 
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but in this all the mourners hid their grief, and kept silent, so that it was 
impossible to break through their barriers of reserve. He saw into their 
hearts, but could find no opening through which to pass and administer to 
their agony. 

" Ah, yes,*' said he, speaking loudly to himself, his old habit, and while 
descending to his carriage on the third morning, after he had been vainly 
endeavouring to draw them into conversation ; " Ah, yes ! they have eaten 
of the tree of knowledge, and know that they are naked. They are civilised 
to the highest degree, and like tender hot-house plants the first adverse blast 
takes half their power of life away; they are refined, but weakened also. 
Ruder descendants of Adam, like the Watson's children I just now left, can 
sit down and relieve themselves by pouring forth a sea of tears, but that is 
denied to such as these. The whole flood of grief is rolled back upon their 
hearts, where it operates to oppress and shake the foundations of their mental 
strength. They are capable of higher and purer enjoyments I know, but in 
the same proportion they are more alive to pain and mental suffering. When 
I travelled in Switzerland with Colonel Lester and the consumptive poet, who 
was perpetually talking about the glorious mountain tops being visited by 
troops of stars aiid crowned with greater glory, it occurred to me that, in 
return, they were visited also by ruder storms, and riven by fiercer lightnings 
than any which descended to the vallies below. It was well said by Celsus that 
the law of compensation never fails, and it fails not here. . . . But I must see 
these poor children again. There will come a time for the tide to tui-n, or 
burst its banks, and I should like to be there to steer them through it." 

Doctor Moule was what the world, in its ignorance, intending to condemn 
by implication, calls "a practical man," alike the disgust of sentimen- 
talists and the terror of the maudlin. It was useless endeavouring to win 
sympathy from him for imaginary scenes of sorrow or joy ; for, although a 
gentlemanly listener, he was sure to finish up by asking some question whose 
only answet involved the demolition of the house of cards which fancy had 
reared. Fond of facts, he condemned those who composed themselves to 
sentimental dreaming of sorrows, instead of endeavouring to discover, and 
then to l-emove, the sources of real suffering. The authors who occasionally 
met him in society, had long since concluded that he had no atom of poetry 
or sentiment in his nature ; and yet there was not a gentleman in the Shire 
of whom it cotlld be more truthfully said that he was both a poet and a man 
of lively sensibilities. In this case old associations, co-operating with his 
kindly nature, induced him to desire to render all the assistance in his power, 
and a favourable opportunity speedily offered itself. 

On the fourth evening, as if comprehending how heavily the hours would 
hang upon their hands, he paid them another visit, but succeeded no better 
in his attempts to win them over to some friendly chat. The ladies could only 
answer his questions in monosyllables ; and George, doing violence to his usual 
gentlemanly politeness, was content with not speaking, merely moving his head 
to signify assent or disapproval. 

Shortly after the Doctor^s arrival, the ladies retired for the night ; and the 
sound of their light footsteps had scarcely died away before Lester found him- 
self exposed to a perfect broadside of condemnation, and was called upon to 
answer charges based upon his "dogged silence, which would pass for selfish- 
ness, and inevitably operate to injure his character and disposition." 

This onslaught Operated like an electric shock, inducing him to reply 
somewhat tartly. •* I hope, Sir, that my conduct has not furnished you with 

^A 2 
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any justification for those charges, for I cannot consider myself guilty. I am 
but young, still quite old enough to understand that selfishness is the bar- 
barian vice which in civilized society only survives in low natures, and I would 
a thousanil times rather be laid at once in the gi-avc of my mother than con- 
sent to live if I could believe myself capable of becoming its slave. Be 
assured, Sir," he added, in a milder tone, yet with dignity, " that in thus 
estimating my conduct you have done me wrong." 

** WeU 1 well ! I hope I have, I hope I have, for it would grieve me sorely 
to see the son of my old friend give way to that sort of meanness. Still, 
George, I must say it looks very much like it, very much ; and I should be 
pleased to hear you dear yourself of it in a more specific form, for I shouldn't 
have hinted it unless you had given me cause." 

Lester appeared provoked and astonished, when he confessed himself 
utterly unable to comprehend what was the overt act, and asked to be informed 
of its nature. 

Not a whit unwilling, the Doctor replied. 

" Yes 1 of course I will ; and yet, after all, it is but a waste of breath, for 
the case is plain enough. Here you sit with those noble-spirited girls, whose 
hearts are ready to burst, but who are restraining their tears because of desir- 
ing to avoid increasing your pain. They have not told me, but I know that 
it is so ; and yet you have no cheerful or any other word for their ears, and 
no comfort for their hearts. Both of them need brotherly and manful conso- 
lation ; but instead of supplying their wants, you go up and down the house 
as silent as the grave, and sit with them as mopishly as if all the grief were 
yours, and they were bound to furnish consolation. Now, that is what I call 
selfishness ; and if I were as young as you are, I'd endeavour to do them some 
practical good, even if my own heart should burst during the struggle." 

" But," interposed the culprit, " you overlook the fact that I am striving 
my utmost to stifle my own feelings. I have not once given way in their 
presence ; they have not witnessed my tears ; and hence I cannot charge my- 
self with having done anything to increase their sufferings." 

'* No, probably not ; but you have done nothing to relieve them. What 
I desire is to see you aiding them in their affliction instead of being a charge 
upon their generosity. You have no right to grieve their hearts, and so there 
is no virtue in your abstinence. I am no admirer of negative goodness, for I 
believe it to be an utter mistake ; and of this I was more than ever convinced 
by a discourse I heard at church last Sunday. It was Dolland who preached, and 
80, George, you will know that the sermon was a good one, for he always buys 
his discourses from a first-class writer. He proved that the Hebrews were 
forbidden to do many things which the heathen were constantly doing, and 
showed that the grandeur of their system lay in the distinct negative it gave 
to evil actions ; but when he came to speak of doing good, then, as he said, 
its imperfection was seen ; it had to be supplemented with the ' Thou shalt 
do.' And that is what men require ; they must be informed of what they are 
to do, as well as of what they are to abstain from doing. Now, the principle 
upon which you are acting is their imperfect, one-sided, negative one. You 
don't do the girls any positive harm, but you don't do them the good you 
might. You are not their tormentor, as you have no right to be, neither are 
you their benefactor, as you ought to be. And what I want is that you shall 
try to forget ^rour own trouble so as to be better able to render them a service. 
And after all is said which can be, that plan pays the best. When I was with 
your father in the Peninsula we had in hospital a wounded soldier who did 
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the patients more good than all their medicine did them ; he was a lively, 
contented, good-hearted fellow, and I never felt so much inclined to quarrel 
with Fate as I did on the night he was killed. When in hospital, he suiFered 
as much as any of the patients, but the fellow always managed to forget him- 
self when he could do good to others. I remember going late one evening 
into the ward where he lay, and found him busy reading some old book to 
four chaps who couldn't sleep, and when I remonstrated with him, saying 
that he should take care of his own health, he told me that he was never better 
or freer from pain than when he was trying to kill pain in others. Your 
brave father always said, that man was the best soldier in the service, and I 
know that he was the best philosopher." 

Lester, much moved by this rough address, rose and rapidly paced the 
room ; at length becoming calmer, he stood over against the speaker and 
said, " Yes, Doctor, you are right, for if not selfish as a rule, I have acted 
somewhat selfishly in this. Aid yet who can justly condemn me when they 
learn what I know of the greatness of my loss ? Just at the moment when 
my life-prospects were flowering, this sudden blight descends to strip and 
plunder me of my strength and guidance. Here, upon the threshold of life, 
I am singled out from others to drink the cup of bitterness to the lees ; and 
yet while thus plunged into misery, and made to submit to wrong, I am 
expected to console others. It may be philosophical to ask it, but I fear 
I have loo much of the human clinging to me to be able to grant the 
request." 

" And pray. Sir, what do you mean when you speak of being robbed, 
plundered, and made to drink to the lees of bitterness? Do you imagine 
that George Lester has been singled out by Nature to bear some unequalled 
burden ? Would there be any proper cause to complain even if she had 
done this ? You speak as if by right you could claim happiness. What have 
you done to deserve it? Nature pays all her workmen to the last fraction. 
Bring in your account for labour done, and the reward will not be far oif. 
What have you achieved to compensate for what you have already received ? 
You have been nursed, fed, housed, warmed, clothed, educated, loved, and 
protected ; and I challenge you to say that, in all this, you have not been 
more than overpaid for what you have already done, if, indeed, you have done 
anything. I fear no contradiction in saying that although your loss is great, 
still you are in debt both to Nature and Society. That, however, is but one 
side of the account. You have still to consider the effect of this morbid 
stlence upon yourself. Give way to this morose feeling, and you wiU be a 
cripple through life ; rise above it, and you will become strong. Sorrow as 
much as you please, I shall not take you to task for that ; but I bid you to find 
your work in the world, set your heart bravely to the doing of it, and then if 
Nature does not pay even more than you deserve in the current coin of 
happiness, I shall allow you to declai'e me ignorant of what belongs to the 
truest enjoyment." 

Lester was about to reply, but the other rose to depart, saying, kindly^ 
" No, George, no, above all things, we will not discuss that matter just now* 
I have merely told you a bit of my mind ; moreover, you are fresh from 
Oxford ; your logic-edge is likely to be a little too sharp, for mine is sadly 
rusted. And you know I never allow any one to interfere in my practice. 
Just leave your logic and use your, eyes, and then you will find the measure 
of truth in what I have said, which you stand in need of. It is sharp, I 
know, but not unkindly ; and blisters must be applied when necessary. Let 
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tlie blister rise, and then, probably, I shall ,find some healing ointment. Till 
then, remember your duty to the girls. Farewell." 

The morning came T\hen the deceased was to be borne away, but before 
,the coffin was finally 9losed, the door of the room of death opened, and 
George entered, leading his cousin. They had been bound to each other from 
their childhood, and by mutual confession of love for about two years ; but 
here, where the dear one lay, they seemed almost as strangers to one another, 
neither caressing nor looking their thoughts of love. Their minds were occu- 
pied by the dead and the greatness of their loss. Mary bent over the coffined 
clay to print kisses on that marble brow of her " more than mother.** It was 
the second time that, in bitterness of heart, she had looked into a mother's 
coffin. And if she lingered after Lester had given the signal for departure, 
it was only mentally, in presence of the dead, to register a vow in heaven to 
devote herself to the task of making happy him who was the idol of her young 
heart, and the son of one who had shown her so much kindness. 

The door again opened for Lester to lead in his sister, and Jane, who 
followed, closed it behind them. It was a sad sight to see those two young 
souls tossed on the wild sea of sorrow. True it is, as the Doctor had said, 
there is mourning in the land, and it is a grand fact that man can mourn ; as 
it is also true that sorrow is a wave upon whose crest the noblest are raised to 
greater heights of thought and action than they would otherwise have reached. 
They who look on can see the advancing legions of brethren, whom they who 
are engaged in the battle descry not ; and they who have had experience ii| 
the world of grief may perceive advantages which, through the thickness of the 
tear-mist, are hidden from the sight of those who yet mourn. StiU, what man 
is he who has led an orphaned sister to kiss, for the last time, the face of their 
coffined mother, without feeling an intense desire to deny the justice of the 
course of Nature, and to take up arms against that inexorable Fate which has 
so directed the current of events P The philosopher may know that sorrows 
are as good for the soul as storms are for the earth and atmosphere ; but who 
can remember his philosophy when the sisterly orphaned hand is convulsively 
clutched by his own, and the pressure of grief seems great enough to wring 
the last drop of hope out of the orphaned heart ? It is then that the sea of 
human emotion rises into tempest to smite the very heavens themselves ; for 
the question irresistibly comes, if there be good in it, could it not all have 
been achieved in some other way ? 

Jane was the first to speak, and the orphans heard her with mingled feel* 
ings of joy and astonishment. 

" Yes, Master George and Miss Ella, it is hard, terrible hard, to bear; 
but you will love one another I I know you will, you must ; for nobody who 
has lived long with that blessed angel can help it. You keep on calling her 
your dear mother, but you don't know that she was mine too. Often have I 
wanted to tell of her goo(lhess, and she wouldn't let me. She found me sunk 
in the pit, found me in the deep mire, and raised me up to make my heart 
rejoice. When the cruel world hated, and cursed, and lussed at the unfortu- 
nate girl left behind by the soldiers — when they said that I was given over to 
sin and wickedness as a child of the devil, she came to me with her sunny 
face and soft voice, and took the babe out of my poor weak aims, and fed itj 
and washed it, and kissed it, with her innocent lips, and then, sitting down 
by the bed in which she had laid me, she spoke so softly and kindly about the 
good Father God, and looked so much like the angels I had heard and dreamt 
about when I was a child, that it seemed as if she could not be a woman, but 
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was one of the spirits of heaven sitting by my side. I felt myself again and 
again, to "make sure that I was alive, and that it was no dream ; and when I 
found it was all real, I kissed my baby, and fell to sleep, as I had never slept 
before. And when the Co}d Hand oamiB and touQhe4 my baby Johnny, and 
it died on my breast, she watched over ihd dead babe and the mad mother, 
an4 saved me from flying iu the face of Providence, by causipg the death I 
should have died. Ah, children, you know not how good she W4S to nie, and 
how she healed me with love and tenderness, Bi^t, thank God, after many 
yeairs, though it wds only to die, JohQ came back from the wars, bringing the 
paper we had both signed, showing that we had not married because he was a 
Catholic, and his Colonel wouldn't give leave, J was glad he had this for her 
sake, to show that I had ngt been so bad as the world said. She never 
believed jt of me, ?iever j ^nd when I took her the paper, she said, * If you 
had been the worst living, it was my duty to try and save ypu ; for if I did 
not forgive, how could I hope to be forgiven ?' { never could s^e that she did 
anything to need forgiveness. But that was her way, and she did more good 
by it than all the preachers ever I heard- All the long years I Uved with her, 
she never upbraided, never spoke unkindly to me. It was from her lips I 
heard the first words of mercy, and to the last I heard no other. But 
before she goes to the grave, tell me, Master George, tell me, Miss Ella, 
that you'll never send me away. I've lost her, but while you live, and wiil 
let me be pear you, I have something to live for, and somebody to love." 

In a few meaning words, she received the assurances, and then Lester 
turned to his sister, to whom he spoke neither of philosophy nor of fate, but 
only of the future. It was the first time since the blow bad descended that 
he seemed to have recovered the use of bis natural powers. Silently he sup- 
ported Ella, and was glad to see the overcharged heart relieved by a fiow of 
tears, which he said nothing to check. But after the lapse of some minutes, 
in a rich tone, and with much emotion, he spoke. ^ 

" Ella, she loved with more than a mother's love, and to gladden her spirit 
in another sphere, we must be devoted to each other as she was devoted to 
us. Were it only in reverence to her, neither coldness, doubt, nor difficulty 
must ever be permitted to have power to separate us. Just now I am but a 
child in the ways of the world. I have been living in a dream, wherein I 
looked for every one to work for my happiness. But I am awake now. 
Doctor Moule, in a few words of fiiendly bitterness, taught me a more valu- 
able lesson than I had previously learnt ; making me feel how aimless, how 
little worthy of praise my ]i;e has hitherto been, and showing me that happi- 
ness, worthy of the name, comes alone through noble effort after the right 
md sel^sacrifice. Up to this hour, I have been no orother to you, but only 
a sQui'iee of anxiety and trouble ; but henceforth I will be what I should be. 
Forgive my past errors, and rely upon me in the future. To you I shall tell 
my hc^es »nd plans ; and whenever you have care upon your mind, come to 
me ; for, the good God above helping, I will labour to compensate for all that 
you have lost. I will endeavour to be father, mother, and brother in one." 

Tbere was no mistaking the earnestness of the speaker, nor that Ella gave 
him eredit for all that he had said ; still she could make no answer, but only 
oling to him with a convulsive fondness. At length, dropping upon her knees, 
her heart found utterance. . . . *^ Oh, God, I thank Thee, that Thou hast not 
Idt me alone ; grant Thou that we may be all in all to each other." 

The door closed behind them, and they went forth into the world. Time 
and Paesion were now ta test the vowaso aokmnfy pledged to each other. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XXIH. 

PARLIAMENT AND CONVOCATION. 

With his embassy to Avignon, a new era commences in the life of Wydiffe. 
Doubtless, the seeds of what now found expression in thought and action had 
been gradually deposited in his mind during many thoughtful years. He had 
for a considerable time previously to his journey to France, "publicly professed 
" divinity, and read lectures in it, which he did with very great appkuse, 
*' having such authority in the schools thftt whatever he said was received as 
" an oracle." It was in this capacity that he had formerly kept up a continual 
warfare against the Mendicants, with occasional references to the temporal 
power of the Pope. But on his return from the Papal Court, his lectures 
soon assumed a different shape ; he began now to attack the hierarchy on the 
score of their immorality. This he had not hesitated to do when it lay in 
his way before, but now he goes out of his way to do it, and, moreover, he 
adds an altogether new element, in the shape of attacks on the spiritual 
authority of the Pope, and on the right of the Church to own property. 

His position was unassailable. He declared that ecclesiastical endowments 
had no Christian sanction, that the moneys claimed by the Church were not 
due, and that men could he saved without paying tithes to the priest. It is 
amusing to note the ways in which the Church historians and others, writing 
from a priestly point of view, seek to explain away Wycliffe's plain language 
on this point, and, while striving to show that he was a Reformer in the 
orthodox sense of the term, ignore that which he taught more strenuously 
than any other thing, namely, the duty of poverty on the part of those who 
pretended to be followerjB of him who knew not where to lay his head. In 
all that we know of him as the parish priest, we find that this was no mere 
theory with him — he practised what he preached. Christ and the Apostles, 
he said, were the great exemplars of the true priesthood ; and the incumbents 
of fat benefices, the bishops with their immense revenues, and the Pope, 
with his pomp, and a treasury full to repletion of the offerings of the faithAd, 
were no true followers of theirs. Speaking of these doctrines, Baxter, the 
Church of England historian, says : " Sentiments which his most judicious 
" friends must admit to need qualification and apology, could hardly fail of 
" being denounced by his enemies as revolutionary." Of course, a "judicious " 
man cannot possibly admit that it is wrong to pay or receive tithes ! Wycliffe, 
however, declared as much, and, in so doing, set himself in opposition to all 
Priestcraft ; in this, no less than iu much else that he said and did, showing 
himself the true champion of reHg-ious freedom. 

There were many "judicious " men of the Baxter stamp in those days, 
and these lent no small assistance to the enemies of Wycliffe, of whom such 
teaching as this made him many. Accordingly we find that Convocation, 
composed of "judicious " men who thought Wycliffe's sentiments needed 
apology, and of those who were inimical to him, summoned him to attend in 
St. Paul's Cathedral to answer for his reputed misdemeanours. Now it 
happened that Wycliffe was not without friends. His connection with the 
Court had brought him acquainted with " old John of Gaunt, time-honoured 
" Lancaster," then, however, in the prime of life, and in the zenith of his 
power (the old king being in the last stage of debility), and, ere long, to 
become the protector of the young king, Richard II. He, and the Earl*^ 
Marshal, Lord Percy, determined to attend as Wycliffe's friends and protectors. 

At the same time, however, that Convocation assembled, Parliament, the 
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first of the new reign, met ; and the state of feeling on the part of the noble 
and wealthy classes is shown by the proceedings of that Parliament, while the 
name, that of " the good Parliament," given to it by the people, shows that a 
feeling of approbation of those proceedings pervaded the public mind. It was 
ill consequence of the action taken by this Parliament that the three great 
limitary statutes of Mortmain, of Provisors, and of Praemunire took their 
perfect shape, forming together the "Great Charter of English liberties 
" against the Church." The first, Mortmain, set an impassable bound to 
the all-absorbing acquisitions of the Church, and the severance of the land 
into one sacred, and one common tenitory — the sacred slowly encroaching 
till it threatened to swallow up the other. The second, Provisors, wrested 
away the Papal power of disposing at least of all the benefices in the 
patronage of spiritual persons. The third, Praemunire, boldly and openly 
vindicated the right of the State of England to prohibit the admission or the 
execution of all Papal Bulls or Briefs within the realm, a virtual prophetic, 
premonitoiy, declaration of the king's supremacy.* The Parliament, being 
desirous in their dealings with the Pope, rendered necessary by the passing of 
these statutes, to have the authority of one of the Doctors of the Church for 
refusing to obey the Pope's provisions, and for stopping the payment out of 
the realm of the revenues of the sees held by foreigners, referred the matter 
to Wycliffe, and he declared, in his reply, that the Parliament were fully 
empowered to prevent the exercise of any such jurisdiction as the Pope claimed 
within the realm. So, while Convocation summoned him, Parliament 
consulted him. In this we have an indication of the different estimation in 
which Wycliffe was held by priests and by the people. 

The day at length arrived on which Wycliffe was to appear in answer to 
the summons, the 19th day of Pebruary, 1377. The St. Paul's of that date 
was a larger building than tho present Cathedral, and built in the old 
Norman style, and the space around it was also larger than the space now 
found. The Church dignitaries of various ranks who formed the clerical 
parliament (the ghost of which still, under the same name of Convocation, 
gibbers amongst us) were all assembled. The Bishop of London, Courtney 
by name, the son of the powerfvd noble, Hugh Courtney, Earl of 
Devonshire, will preside. As men looked along the ranks and saw assembled 
there the chief men among the powerful hierarchy of the Church, that 
Church whose spiritual supremacy had never yet been questioned in England, 
and to doubt whose holiness had been one of those things which men looked 
on as simply impossible, they felt that he must be a bold man who wiU dare 
to withstand them. In judging of such scenes as this we are too apt to 
forget that the age in which they occurred was very different from this. In 
this instance it is very doubtful whether any man but Wycliffe would have 
dared as much, nor is it to impugn his courage to suppose that he would not 
have dared, unless he had had the good swords of John of Gaunt and 
Earl Percy to depend upon in case of need. They will see fair play, while 
he defeats the priests in argument. 

The crowd is dense within and without, the priests are assembled, and 
they wait" the coming of Wycliffe. Look ! up Ludgate Hill you see the 
cavalcade approach, and presently the mailed tramp of John of Gaunt and 
the bold Percy, with their men-at-anns, is heard on the stone floor of the 
Church. Make way, good people, make way ! 'Tis not so easy, for the 
crowd is dense. But John of Gaunt and Earl Percy are not the men to 

• Milman, Hist, of Latin Christianity, vol. tI. p. 100. 
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brook denial, and they force a passage for themselves and Wyoliffe, and 
some of their men-at-arms. Bishop Courtney, proud among the proudest, 
and not the least bold man there, frowns his displeasure, and exclaims : 
" Lord Percy, if I had known what masteries you would have kept in the 
" Church, I would have stopped you out from coming hither." Then John 
of Gaunt : " He shall keep such mgsteries though you say nay." Earl Percy 
(not deigning to notice the Bishop) : " Wycliffe, sit down, you are tired, and 
" have need of a seat," Bishop (still more excited) : " He must and shall 
" stand. He is cited befove his superiors." John of Gaunt : " Lord Percy's 
*' motion for Wycliffe is but reasonable. As for you, my Lord Bishop, you 
" are grown so proud and arrogant — but I will bring down your pride, and 
"that of all the prelacy in England." Bishop (sneeringly) : "Do your 
** worst, Sir." John of Gaunt (enraged beyond measure) : " Thou bearest 
" thyself, so brag upon thy parents which shall not be able to keep thee, they 
" shall have enough to do to help themselves." The Bishop (remembering 
bis dignity) : " My confidence is not in my parents, nor in any man else, but 
" only in God, in whom I trust, by whose assistance I will be bpld to speak 
" the truth." John of Gaunt (aside to Percy) : " I will pluck him by the 
" hair out of the Church, if he insult me further.'- A real scene this, of 
that rough old time. 

John of Gaunt's last remark, though intended for Percy's private ear, was 
overheard by some of the bystanders, who, thinking he meant to carry 
his threat into execution, called upon the people to defend their Bishop. 
This was the signal for a tumult, easy to imagine but impossible to describe. 
Lancaster, Gaunt, and Percy had to fight their way with Wycliffe out of the 
Church, and had some difficulty in making good their retreat. This, however, 
was but the beginning ; the citizens flew to arms, and, followed by the mob, 
proceeded to the Duke of Lancaster's magnificent palace of the Savoy, in the 
Strand, which they sacked and burnt, while another party attacked the 
residence of the Earl Marshal, but did no further mischief than to reverse 
his arms, in order to notify to the world their opinion that he was a traitor. 
The same evening an unfortunate clergyman, who was mistaken for Percy, 
was murdered by the mob, and it was with some difficulty that the authori- 
ties succeeded in quelling the riot without further mischief. There is very 
little doubt that Courtney and his coadjutors had some part in urging on the 
mob (ever ready for confusion and plunder) to these outrageous acts. 

This popular tumult is made use of by the Catholic historians to support 
the inference that the people were opposed to Wycliffe, although no such 
inference is properly deducible. The action of the mob is explained by the 
unpopularity of the Duke of Lancaster, who was suspected of having designs 
on the throne, to the detriment of young Eicfaard, who, as the son of the 
Black Prince the conquerer of Prance, was the people's darling at this time, 
although afterwards, by reason of his tyranny, as king, to become hated by 
them. Moreover, Lancaster had insulted the bishop, whose popularity was very 
great among the citizens. Furthermore, Earl Percy was an unpopular 
character, it being believed that he was in league with Lancaster in his 
nefarious intentions of usurpation, and the citizens of London had a peeu-« 
liar grudge against him, because it was rumoured that he had sought to take 
away their municipal privileges. These considerations fully explain the 
course of events, without in the least warranting the idea that Wycliffe and his 
cause were unpopular ; the proof of their popularity, indeed, will be found ia 
the succeeding ev^ts. 
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Courtney was not tlie'man to be disappointed of his prey without a struggle. 
The writings of WycliiFe were now ransacked (probably with the assistance of 
his old enemies the Mendicants), and a series of propositions styled heretical 
and blasphemous extracted therefrom. These were sent to the Pope, the 
result being three Papal BuUs, one addressed to the University of Oxford, 
one to the King, and one to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Bull to the 
University directed them to deliver up Wy cliff e to take his trial for heresy, 
which, by the Bull to the Archbishop, the Pope had authorised him to con- 
duct, while the King was requested to lend his assistance in the matter, and 
to authorise the carrying out of the Papal mandate to commit Wycliffe to 
prison until further instructions were received from the Pope. The Univer- 
sity had stood by Wycliffe throughout, and did not fail him now, they 
treated the Bull with contempt. John of Graunt being still supreme at Court, 
the demand for assistance there was no more successful. The Archbishop, 
however, cited Wycliffe to appear before him, and a meeting of bishops dele- 
gated by the Pope to act with him, at his palace at Lambeth ; this he did in 
the early part of 1378. This time hp is not accompanied by Lancaster or 
Percy, but knows that he is backed by a power greater than theirs, that 
of the people. As the prominent opponent of the Pope, Wycliffe had endeared 
himself to thousands, while the part taken by the hierarchy against him (the 
more especially as they had called in the authority of the Pope to aid) had 
rendered them proportionately unpopular. The priestly party were not pre- 
pared for the turn affairs had taken; and thus unintentionally provided 
Wycliffe with the chance of a victory over them. ^ 

JAS. L. GOODING. _ 

— f . 




THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OP SAKYA (BUDDHA) 

§ 10. — SAKYA UPON HUMAN EQUALITY, 

The mere superficial reader is certain to form a false idea of the essential 
nature of Sakya's teaching, if he merely fix his attention upon the Buddhist 
heavens and hells and fonns of prayer, for in truth his life-work was much 
greater and more fruitful j he was antagonising the more ancient teaching of 
Brahminism, with its endless minute detail of sacrifices and ablutions, 
prayers and forms of worship. He imported somewhat of the practical moral 
life into India, and struck boldly at the foundation of the whole system of 
caste and birth-bom inferiority* He was a thorough patriot, who smote hard 
and home against the evils of Ms age, neither condescending to pay respect to 
wealth, station, or power, nor speaking low when boldness became a duty. In 
India, as in all other lands, the practice extensively prevailed for the rich and 
powerful to order that the beautiful daughters of their slaves, or, indeed, of 
any of a lower grade than their own, should be brought to them to become 
their mistresses. Strange as it may sound, our Saxon ancestors were bound 
to submit in like manner 5 and many a life was lost in the struggle to save 
the loved one from the lewd embraces of the master. Sakya raised his voice 
against this immoral and brutalising system. He does not appear to have 
argued the point, but was content to call it evil, and impressed upon all his 
foUowers that they must ever set themselves in opposition to the continuance 
of such a crime. 

Many similar and infamous institutions were denounced by this independr. 
ent teacher, without the introduction of any modifying clauses ; so that so far 
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as the ordinary forms of oppression were concerned, we might esteem him as 
a reformer whose influence for good was to be for all the world. The rich in 
India, aS well as in Jerusalem and everywhere, laid heavy burdens upon the 
backs, and even upon the hearts, of the poor ; burdens which themselves would 
not touch with the tips of their fingers, and this, too, he denounced as bad 
enough to be called unpardonable. For the rich luxuries of the mighty the 
poor were compelled to toil, and still to toil, hopelessly ; and Sakya could not 
see this without bitteruess of soul. He was tender-hearted, having in his 
nature a large share of the womanly sensibility which caused him to shrink 
not merely from himself inflicting pain, but also from witnessing its infliction 
by others. Hence it was that to contemplate all this heavy toil and unre- 
warded labour was sad to him ; his better feelings rose into rebellion against 
it ; and although he did not stand forth prompting men to take up aips to 
avenge the cause of injured poverty, yet with greater success he attacked the 
doers of evil, and won large advantages for tht poor. These poor, too, could 
hardly believe what had happened. What ! were they then not born to sweat 
and suffer under heavy loads ? Were they not intended by heaven to be as 
bondmen and bondwomen unto the Rajas and others who ruled and possessed 
the land? Sakya said. No ! but we can readily understand that many rather 
wished than believed it were true. 

But, apart from and far above others, the great distinguishing feature of 
Sakya's teaching, as a social reformer, and that which caused the most oppo- 
sition to, perhaps, indeed, the overthrow of Buddhism, was the fact that all men 
were alike free to enter his congregation, their goodness alone securing them 
the chief places. Major Cunningham, a good authority,* seems to be of 
opinion that Tit first Sakya maintained the doctrine of caste; or, at least, that 
he did not vehemently oppose it. This may be true ; and, indeed, consider- 
ing how he had been educated, it is most probable that he did so. But are 
we, therefore, to coincide with the critic, who says that ** aftei-wards and in 
" order to obtain more converts, he abolished the caste system, and was upon 
" quite as friendly terms with Sudras as with Brahmins *' ? Are we necessarily 
to be accounted selfish if, at the age of twenty, we did not adopt all the prin- 
ciples which we may feel called upon to teach at forty ? Do we not all know 
that the systems in which we are trained exert an almost fatal power over the 
mind, rendering us incapable of casting them off all at once ? If a man 
gradually wean himself from them, it is all we can fairly demand. And if it 
require, even in Europe, a considerable degree of courage for a man to stand 
up, alone, to oppose a system which has been the honoured of ages, why con- 
cede less^when such was the case with caste in India ? Instead of reflecting 
upon Sakya because this was not his first step, we hold that he is to be 
honoured for having taken it, without regard to whether it was early or late 
in life. But, in truth, it requires considerable time and thought before a man 
arrives at an intellectual perception of this truth. We may jump at it, as 
many do, but then they only hold it as a theory which they seldom practise 
when brought into the society of men of a lower social grade. Sakya, how- 
ever, saw it in its trae light, and hence taught that all men were equal ; all 
were to be taught, and all honoured for their good actions, punished for the 
bad. He had lived as a prince, and as such had mingled with princes ; he 
had lived with the poor and had studied them ; and so out of his own expe- 
rience, aided by his good sense, he had arrived at his conclusion, and once 
there, no power could change or cause him to be silent. The word had been 

* Bhilsa Topee* 
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uttered, his disciples repeated it, and so, to the alarm of all Brahmins, it went 
forth through India, that the new teacher recognised no distinctions of class, 
caste, or birth, but only the difference between good and bad men, and that 
all classes were equally received to his teaching. Abbe Hue, in his work upon 
China, gives the narrative of Sakya's mode of action, as now related among 
the Chinese. He says : — 

" The Brahmins mocked him, because he received into the number of his 
" disciples miserable men, who were rejected by the first classes of Indian 
" society. But he contented himself with replying, * My law is a law of mercy 
" * for all.' One day the Brahmins were scandalised at seeing a daughter of 
" the inferior caste of Tchandala received as a religious woman. Sakya said : 
" ' There is not between a Brahmin and a man of another caste the difference 
" ' that there is between gold and a stone, between light and darkness. The 
" ' Brahmin, in fact, did not proceed out of the ether, or the wind. He did 
** ' not cleave the earth to appear in the daylight like the fire that issues from 
" * the wood of the Ai'ani. The Brahmin was bora of a woman, like the 
" * Tchandala ; where, then, dost thou see the cause that should render the 
" * one noble and the other vile ? The Brahmin himself, when he is dead, is 
". * abandoned as an object vile and impure, precisely like a person from 
" * another caste ; where, then, is the difference ? "* * 

This doctrine of human equality is, properly speaking, the grand Buddhist 
centre of religious relationship which yet prevails in all countries where the 
religion is known. It is not, as so many suppose, a purely Christian doctrine, 
but was taught and believed in every land where Buddhism had made its way. 

P. W. P. 



SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERPITT, Ph. D. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 

{Continued from pa^e 352.) 

The general style of the language of this book is that of an used up man ; and as 
a rale which has its exceptions, the ideas are low when'compared with those found 
in the book of Job, or in Prometheus, and in similar works of modem times. The 
author thus opens :— Mere vanity, mere vanity, " all is vanity. What profit hath 
" a man by all his labour, with which he wearies himself under the sun ? One 
" generation passeth away, and another generation cometh : but the earth abideth 
"for ever. The sun also anseth, and the sun goeth down, andhasteth to his place 
" where he arose. The wind goeth toward the south, and turaeth about unto the 
"north; it wbirleth about continually, and the wind retumeth again accordhig to 
"his circuits. All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full; irnto the 
" place from whence the rivers come, thither they return again. All things are full 
" of labour : man cannot utter it : the eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 
" filled with hearing. The thing that hath been, it is that which shsdl be ; and that 
"which is done is uiat which shall be done ; and there is no new thing under the 
" sun. Is there anything; thereof it may be said. See, this is new P it hath been 
" akeady of old time, which was before us. There is no remembrance of former 
" things I neither shall there be any remembrance of things that are to come with 
" those that shall come after/'f 

It has been argued by many orthodox writers that, independently of the "pro- 
" found wisdom" which thev profess to discover in this booK, there is somethinff so 
noble in the arrangement of its ideas as to suggest the Divine Authorship, fkej 
remind me of the Btcaj related of a noble personage having been induced to listen 

« Chinete Empire, p. 394. f Ecoki. i. 2-11. 
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to the reading of a vork under the impression that it was by Sir Walter Scott. As 
the reader proceeded, the noble listener commanded many pauses, in order to 
dwell upon the fine passages which, as he frequently urged, none but the master- 
hand could haye traced. When it was ended, he was informed of the fact that 
the work was by another hand, and, with curious inconsistency, he immediately 
began to find fault with many of those ^arts which he had prenously praised. I 
thmk, strange as it may appear, that he is but the type of a common class, for in 
modem times there is a sort of literary despotism. Men read through the 
spectacles of the critics. If a book be well praised by a few, then the many must 
add their applause, and I fear, without haying any sumcient reason. It seems to 
be thus that the orthodox writers haye been incmced to extol the language and 
composition of this book; it has no justification in the facts. 

According to the author, all the clianges he enumerates produce nothing new. 
All moyes in settled and unchanging circles. There is nothing to be seen or fonnd 
which wa& not preyiously known, and consequently there can be no real progress. 
Now, howeyer much may be said about the wisdom or the want of artistic tact 
of an author who thus opens his discourse, it must be freely admitted, even by 
his friends, that the egotism and ignorance displayed are equal to it. Because it 
is not true in any other than an abstract metapnysical sense, that there is nothing 
new under the sun, it is not true that things move in ever-recurring circles. New- 
ness, in the sense in which mortals must understand the term, is a requisite condi- 
tion of life, and is not absent save from dying nations. The Hebrews knew yery 
little of the new, and practically their- system ignored the theory of new systems 
and ideas growing up ; they believed themselves to be in full possession of all 
which mortals could need, and consequently came easily to the conclusion of there 
being no possibility of further progress ; but we have feamt the greater truth that 
if a nation cannot work out a new life it must peiish. 

Then follows the celebrated attack upon knowledge — the decrying of wisdom, 
"I, the Preacher, was King over Jerusalem, and I gave my mind to seek and to 
" search x>ut with wisdom concerning all things that are done under heaven, an evil 
"business, which God has giyen to the sons of men with which to yex themselyes. 
"I saw all the things which are done under the sun; and behold, it was all yanity 
" and feeding upon wind. That which is crooked cannot by mere wisdom be made 
"straight, nor can that which is wanting be numbered. I commxmed with my 
" heart saying. Behold, I have gained more and greater wisdom than all who haye 
"been before me at Jerusalem, yea, my mind has gotten much wisdom and know- 
" ledge. And I gave my mind to know wisdom, and to know senselessness and 
"folly ; and I perceived that this also is striving after wind. For in much wisdom 
"is much vexation, and he that increases knowledge increases sorrow."* This 
passage has proved to be as pernicious in its effect as any of those which are the 
most loudly condemned in ancient literature, at least so when taken in connexion 
with what follows, where wisdom and folly are shown side by side, and the 
state of one is made out to be the same as the state of the oth^r— the foot 
faring no worse than the wise. "Then I turned myself to behold wisdom, and 
" senselessness, and folly. ... I saw, indeed, that wisdom excels folly, as far as 
" light excels darkness. The wise man's eyes are in his head, but the fool walks 
^'in darkness; yet I perceived also that one eyent happens to them all* Then I 
"said in my heart, as it happens to the fool, so it happens to me. Why^ then, 
" was 1 wiser than others P Then I said in my heart, Tins also is yanity. For 
"there is no remembrance of the wise man more than of the fool for eyer; for ini 
"the davs to come shall all that now is be forgotten; and, alas ! the wise man dies 
"as well as the fool." So he hated life, hated all his labour, found that wisdom 
and folly were equally yain ! Why had he worked so earnestly^ building and 
planting, beautifying, and otherwise adding to the stock of materiel comforts, 
when he must die and leaye them to be enjoyed by others who may be fools r 
Why, then, better not labour at alL Better take no trouble in the world, either 
about its works or ways, but just go on as if we were the all. "There is n<]>thing 

* Eooles. i. 12-18. 
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"better for a man than to eat and drink, and let his aoid enjoy good in his labour." 
All conies from God, and the secret of happiness is to enjoy and care not, for God 
gives ()leasure to these who will eat and cuink, but heaps care and pain upon all 
who will care for the morrow. 

The doctrine here laid down is undoubtedly the doctrine of gross selfishness, 
and disregard of the interests of others. All the modem evangelical spiritual 
explanations fail in their aim of either modifying the Epicureanism or in toning 
down the theory of selfishness which is made the comer stone of happiness, ana 
as if the writer feared some philosopher would come with other doctrines and win 
away his converts, he proceeds in the third chapter to bolster up his ideas by 
enforcing the doctrine of fatalism, "all things have their courses ; their appointed 
"time, their fixed period. There is a time for smiles and a time for tears ; there is 
"a time fixed for killing and a time for healing;" or, in other words, he means to 
say that all things that happen were ordained to happen long ago. They do 
not happen by accident, neither are they brought about by independent 
human agency, but all were immutably fixed, and hence the question, see- 
ing that all things are already resolved, why should we trouble ourselves 
about the evils and miseries of others P " What profit has he that 
"labours from that with which he wearies himself?" Yes, what profit? 
Poor, miserable worm, what canst thou do? Canst thou change the course 
of nature or modify the condition of man? How shalt thou do this when 
thou art but a cnild of circumstances, and canst not make one hair 
white or black ? Toil on and wake up to leam that all tb v toil is valueless, and 
that through toil thou hast lost the pleasures which would have been thine. Toil 
on for the ^ood of others, and give thy whole life away in order to win them a 
measure of good, but be sure in the end, says the Preacher, that thou shalt dis- 
cover not only that they have not been benefited through thy labour and pain, 
but also that thou hast really infiicted evil upbn thyself. Hence he repeats his 
advice, and enforces it as the result of his experience that " there is nothing better 
" for a man than that he should rejoice and enjoy good his life long," and all the 

' *"' Pr( ' 



means of happiness are supplied by God. The Preacher never preaches Atheism, 
btit always alow form of Theism. "When a man eats and drinks, and enjoys 
" good through all his labour, this is the gift of God; I know that whatever God 
" does, that shall be for ever. Nothing can be added to it, and nothing taken 
"from it; and God does it that men mav fear before Him. That which is, was 
" long ago, and that which is to be has already been, and God recalls that which is 
" past." Therefore, 0, Man, let thine heart rejoice in the good things of life ; for 
although this is vanity, yet all else is also vanity, and there is no good or free thin^ 
under the sun which thou canst either alter, improve, or bring into another condi- 
tion. God alone does all. 

This, however, is but the opening, and, as niany critics urge, "is nothing more 
" than the utterance of a lofty spirit which is dissatisfied with the existing condi- 
"tion of things." It is not tne whole, "but only a part, and, indeed, is but a 
" showing up of that one side of general scepticism which affects the ardenty.inquir- 
" ing mind, and v^hich needs such medicines as are administered in the three open- 
" ing chapters." * If medicines are to be employed with a view to healing, tnen, 
indeed, those of the three opening chapters are strangely selected, for, to mv mind, 
they seem better adapted to killing than curing. Their sole aim is to paralyse all 
our active powers, and the close of the third chapter has, in too many cases, achieved 
a success. We go out into the world, and looking as young students upon the 
phases of life, are apt to draw conclusions which our experience afterwards reveals 
to be unsound. There is injustice holding up its head and treading with its heels 
upon the weak and the innocent, nor do we see that power is at our disposal to 
check the wrong-doer and set the guiltless free. We see this, and are sorrowful ; 
but, anon, the conviction rises in the mind that this wrong action will not ever 
continue, and that He who seeth in secret will do justice in the end to the wronger 
and the wrongeX This thought rising up in the mind of earnestly inquiring youth, 
* Wade on " The Preacher," p. 259, edit, 1743. 
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works for good, and prevents the spread of doubt and diagutt, so that our power to 
work for good is not destroyed. But the author of thb book does his best to 
destroy the impression, and thus to cut away the last plank upon which youth sees 
any security. He says: — ''Moreover, I saw under the sun that in the place 
"of justice there was iniquity, and iu the place of righteousness iniquity. 
"Then said I in my heart, God will judge the righteous and the wicked, for there 
" shall be a time for every employment and for every work io be judged"* So far 
we have the ordinary conclusion, at least with those who have conceived the idea 
of a future life, and this idea he now controverts. He has mocked at change, at 
tlie thought of wisdom, -at the hope of ultimate ^d achieved through labour, and 
now proceeds to deride the idea of ultimate justice, by arguiug that there is no 
immortality for man. And this he asserts in language so plain, that while desirous 
of rendering the full meed of justice to others, I have long felt no man can fairly 
understand in any other sense than that I now state. The words are unmistak- 
able, and as if to render it impossible for them to be understood in any other sense, 
he elsewhere repeats the ideas, and thus does his best to annihilate the hopes of 
immortality. 

The passage I allude to is found in the same chapter, and is as follows : — 
" I said in my heart, concerning the sons of men, that God will prove them, and 
"see that they are like the beasts. For that which befalls the sons of men, befalls 
" also the beasts ; one lot befalls both. As the one dies, so dies the other. Tea, 
" there is one spirit in them, and a man has no Dre^eminence over a beast ; for all 
"is vanity. A U go to one place ; all are from tne dust, and all turn to dust s^in. 
" Who knows the soirit of man whether it goeth upward, and the spirit of a beast 
"whether it goeth aownward to the earth ? And so I saw that there is nothing 
" better than that a man should rejoice in his labours, for that is his portion. For 
" who shall bring him to see what shall be after him?"f I repeat my conviption, 
that the ideas in this passage are so distinct that I cannot see how, consistently 
with truth, any reasoning man can understand it otherwise thiui as denying the 
immortality of tlie soul. And yet I find men asserting that "there is here a dis- 
" tinct admission of man's immortality.'' Chabners uses these words, but, certainly, 
any man who now used the same words, would be treated as denying what 
Chalmers, and a host of others, say is here admitted. What is meant by the 
absolute assertion " That man is like unto the beast. Yea, there is one spirit in 
" them, and a man has no pre-eminence over a beast. All go to one place " ? To 
say that this is " a distinct admission of man's immortality," is simply to make a 
complete mockery of human language, and to reverse the ideas it conveys. The 
immortality of the soul was not only not believed by the writer, but was positively 
denied ; he did not merely take the negative side and say, that as a tenet he did 
not believe it, but the positive side, and declared that it was not true. Ajid in 
doing this, he only imitated many, nay, the majority, of bis Hebrew countrymen. 
They believed not in the heathen doctrine, for the " Pagans " were the first who 
taught it. As we have seen, it was believed by the Egyptians, and it is only 
natural to suppose that some traces of it remained amongst the Jews, not as a 
reli^ous dogma, but as a philosophical idea upon which to speculate. Other 
nations with whom the Hebrews came in contact also believed it, and hence it was 
that gradually a sect arose who, as in the time of Christ, believed in the doctrine. 
So that although we say this author repudiated what is now one of the fixed 
religious ideai, we do not question his Hebrew orthodoxy, or charge him with 
perversion, from the common thought of his time and country. 

« Eooles. ill. 16. •»• Ibid. 18.S3. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

THE LESTER FAMILY. 

Here, before plunging into the sea of narrative required in order to display 
the character of our hero, it will be for the convenience of the reader that the . 
history of the Lester family shall be fairly stated. George, or Colonel Lester, 
as he was more generally ciilled, was the younger son of a younger son of one of 
the best and bravest of our old English squires. He had gentle blood in lus veins 
but no money in his purse. His father was as brave a soldier as any who 
fought on the field of Plassy, and equal in honour to the best that ever wore 
mall. As with the Napiers, valour seemed to run in the family blood ; but, 
unhappily, speculation had shivered their fortunes. Our hero's great-grand- 
father was one of the wealthiest men in England — a man who used to boast 
ofits being in his power to endow each of his nine children with a ducal 
fortune ; which was true enough, but they never received aught. Bom in the 
year 1697, he was but twenty-three years of age when the South Sea Bubble 
burst, spreading consternation and ruin through the countiy. More through 
accident than good management, although then in possession of his large 
estates, he had escaped being involved in that catastrophe, and ever afterwards 
Squire Lester used to chuckle over the "judgment he had displayed in keep- 
ing, his fingers out of that fire." On one occasion, when dining with the elder 
Gibbon, he roughly, but goodr.natm-edly, asked, " how, as a business man, he 
could have been led into joining such a pack of thieves, to be robbed and 
mocked by them as he had been." The father of the historian replied, that 
he " had been duped because of taking the word, and reputed characters, 
of men as being worthy of all credit ;" to which he added that, " they who 
conceived themselves the least liable to be defrauded were not unfrequently 
made the heaviest victims." The old squii*e answered with a good-humoured, 
self-satisfied laugh, declaring that he was not to be taken in by words or 
current reputations ; but, before twelve months had passed, he woke up one 
Vol. V. New Series. Vol. L 3 B 
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December morning to find that liis bank had stopped payment, his gentleman 
steward had fled, and that he was poorer by nearly a quarter of a million 
than he had been when he retired to rest on the preceding night. 

Poor, although still rich comparatively, his mirth and liberality went 
together; fey from thftt hour all [his efforts were directed to the task of 
refilling 0^ treasure chests of his family. The younger sons were now 
informed, that, to win bread, before eating it, was their first duty ; and 
Eaymond, the youngest of all, then about eighteen, made his way to India, 
where, a^ a follpwpr of Clive, he saw service, gained wealth, and, in a 
somewhat painful manner, discovered that he had a liver. He was in 
Trichinopolv. u^der tlje brave Laurence, when it was besieged by the French 
in 1754j, and was one of that glorious little band which suddenly turned 
out to resist and conquer the party that, during the night, had entered 
the city by escalade, and who conceived the victory to be already won when 
they marohed through the streets — not knowing what Harrison, Lester, 
apd others had in store for them. It was frequently said of him. after hi^^ 
return to England, that he was one of the twenty-three who, in 1756^ 
escaped suffocation, out of one hundred and forty-six, confined in the 
black hole, or fortress-dungeon, of Fort- William, in Calcutta; but that 
was a popular error; for although he might have been, he was not there, 
and simply because of having been sent away from Fort William ** on service " 
when Surajah Dowlah began his attack. But although he was not there 
during that night of agony so minutely described by Holwell, he was present 
when the brave Clive, stirred to action by that atrocious crime, captured 
Calcutta itself, thus redeeming Fort William and restoring British ascendancy. 
Not long af^r he took part as one of the 750 Englishmen who ibught in the 
battle of Pkssy, when not only Bengal but the reversion of all India was 
won for the British nation. The night before the day of battle Captain 
Lester waci sadly annoyed on hearing that Clive had called a Council of ^ar 
•^the only one he ever called — which decided upon a retreat. It was pet- 
fectly true, as urged by many who argued for retreating, that they had bat 
9500 natives to assist their own force of 750 Britons in fighting an anny 
composed of 68,000 native soldiers ; but, as Eaymond Lester conclusively 
asked, ** whcit use could there be in counting noses at a time like that, when it 
was the spirit of the men not their numbers which should be estimated.'* 
Grumbling at his hard fate, be began to retreat, but returned at double-qiiiok 
time when the news came hurrying on that " Clive would fight," no matter 
what any Council said against it. The battle was gloriously fought, and 
CKve thanked Lester upon the field for the heroism he had displayed. He 
deserved it all; but while fighting bravely, he overlooked not thai hia objeet 
in going to India was to find a fortune ; and in the latter pursuit he sue- 
ceeded so well that, when the commission was on its way instrueting apd 
authorising Wmrr en Hastings to act as Governor-General, Bi^^mond Lester 
was sailing the Indian Ocean on his return home, laden with wealth and 
crowned with honour. 

In the year 1775, at the age of 37, Captain Raymond Lester led tiooise, 
the aeoomplished second daughter of Colonel Yansley to the altar, "when,^ 
as the newspapers said, " in presence of a numerous and brilliant party, they 
were married at St. George's, Hanover 8quare," and horn, that period up to the 
dose of 1786, the said Louise boasted each year of having given another Lester 
to the world. There was nothing remarkable in their married life ; Captain 
Lester ate ourry, re-fought his battles over his Port, was frequently heard to 
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eompkia ai h|8 leg (from whieh a ball had been extracted afteY Plassy), and 
paid hia medical attendant a considerable sum annually for attending to his 
liver, which appeared to need a deal of regulating. It was nearly the close 
of 1786 when the last son of the brave Captain was born, to whom, out- of 
eompliment or gratitude to King George the Third, who, just before that 
happy event, at a levee, had inquired kindly of Lester about "his liver," the 
nanie 4>f " George " was given. According to the custom of the age, espe- 
(»aUy with the Church and Crown party, the child in due course was taught 
to look up to his king with an amount of reverence little inferior to that with 
which he was to look up to his Gt)d. Such was the lesson, but the pupi} 
was net an apt learner. Not that he ever became what is called *^ a liberal,** 
such a profession he scouted as alike unworthy the character of a scholar and 
a gentleman $ he was only a discontented Tory, and had the modern system 
been in vogue of adopting the measures while denouncing the principles of 
politieal opponents, there is no reason to doubt of George Lester having 
voted for the liberal measures. 

Captain Raymond Lester was wealthy, but hardly capable of fairly esti- 
mating the nature of various speculations in which he was induced to embark 
his money. The close of the last century was fatal to the wealth of thousands. 
A wild revolutionary flame had spread over Europe!, which operated to cramp 
tfade, and finally mined many of the best and most honourable merchants. 
Although not a trader in the strict sense, Lester suffered with others, 
and in one pase, in consequence of the abstraction or destruction of a set of 
valuable deeds, he found himself minus, not only of all the profit he had 
realised since his return from the East, but of a considerable portion of his 
original capital. The men, learned in legal affairs, who were consulted, gave 
it as their opinion, that a court of law would restore what he had lost ; but, 
although, tlu'ough the pressing solicitations of his friends, he acted upon the 
legal advice, his forebodings of the future were very gloomy, He dreaded a 
Chancery suit even more than a return of his liver complaint. This happened 
in the year 1801, and believing his son George to be as able to push his fortune 
in India as himself had been, he applied for and obtained him a commission, 
hence it was that a second fbrtunerSeeking Lester, while yet a mere boy, landed 
at Bon^bay, Juiit when the fame of Tippoo Baib and a knowledge of the 
Mahrattas was bdng spread over the world. 

It cannot be said that the young offieer was a soldier by choice, very few 
SngHshmen ere so. They have a marvellous power of adaptmg themselves 
to droumstanoes, and when soldiering becomes a duty, they can don the regi- 
mentals and perform the duties as well as others can who take more naturally 
to it, f^nd generally speaking a great deal better. Lester had received an 
abund6nee of oautdons before leaving home, the object of his father evidently 
being to teaeh him how to avoid contracting a liver complaint, which he 
declared to have been the eurse of his life. The young soldier did not abso- 
lutely fbyget or under-estimate all those sage advices, but although particu- 
iorly temperate in his habits, he did not reduce paany of them to practice. 
He nev«r indulged in mess-table revelry, being preserved from that by a wild, 
and iQ-iegulated, antiquarian curiosity. He had no system of study, but was 
moved by a love of the antique and marvellons, and this led him to devote 
all his eptte hours to the examination of whatever was near him of the 
remains of Aneient India. He had not been many hours in Bombay 
before hia arrangements were complete for visiting the inlands and cave temples 
of Salsette and Elephanta. And in after years, while e:£hiblting to admiring 
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visitors the fragment^ he had brought away from them, nothing pleased him 
bettor than to have a listener who cared to hear his description of their form 
and character. 

" Sir," he used to say, " the temple of Salsette is a most wonderful work 
— most wonderful ; and, all things considered, I believe it to be superior to 
that of Aboo Simbel itself. The portico and area are fifty-one feet deep, and 
the temple beyond is ninety feet long and thirty-eight wide, and of a propor- 
tionable height, the whole being hewn out of the solid rock, so as to form 
an oblong square, with a fluted concave roof ; the area is divided into three 
aisles in regular colonnades, and two rows of columns form the spacious area 
in the centre, leaving a narrow walk between the columns and the wall. 
Some of the pillars are sculptured in a masterly style, but there are no idols. 
The only figures being elephants and other animals, or flowers and fruits. 
Then, going away from this rock-work, up winding stairs in all directions, 
the explorer is led to smaller cell-like excavations, which I have been told 
were places in which the priests resided." 

That " I have been told " always came to his aid when any difficulty 
existed. He scarcely ever spoke positively upon such topics, and for the 
obvious reason, that he never devoted himself with sufficient diligence to solve 
any of the curious problems connected with the remarkable places he visited. 
He never thought it a trouble to go one or two hundred miles out of his way 
in order to visit a great work of art, or a miracle of nature ; and when he had 
arrived, he sat down to enjoy the scene with all the wonder and joy of inno- 
cent childhood. He asked himself why they were as he saw them, what their 
origin and value, and doubtless found an answer which satisfied hiqiself, but 
this was rarely communicated to others. He shrunk from saying, '* I know 
this or that," and was content, after describing what he had seen, to give 
the solution of the riddle which had been furnished by others. 

This was so, too, even when, having made up his mind upon the point, 
he disagreed with the common opinion, which was indicated by the tone in 
which he cited it. Thus, when describing the famous temple of Elephants, 
situated, as he told his listeners, about two leagues from Bombay, he was 
wont to say, " Yes, that temple, with the adjoining apartments, measures 220 
feet in length and 150 in breadth; but it is too low for its length — ^mudi too 
low. There are four rows of massive columns cut out of the solid rock, 
uniform in their order, and placed at regular distances, so as to form three 
magnificent avenues from the principal entrance to the grand idol, which 
terminates the middle vista. The central image is composed of three colossal 
heads, reaching nearly from the floor to the roof, a height of fifteen feet. It 
represents the threefold deity, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, in then: mytholo- 
gical garbs, as creator, preserver, and destroyer, and the faces are faithful to 
the indicated characters. And yet. Sir," he would exclaim to his listener, 
'* they say that it is a Buddhist tenaple." Evidently he did not believe^ the 
statement, but when pressed to state what he believed of its antiquity and 
original use, he usually declined, and observed, '' it is a question upon which 
I am not prepared to speak ; " though upon one occasion he advised a chrono- 
logical sermon-builder to go to EUora and Elephanta, before preparing 
another discourse. 

But although he pryed so diligently into all the secret, sacred, and won- 
derful places, he failed not in performing his duties as a soldier. His intro- 
duction to the military life was a rough one, for it was that of going through 
the war with Mysore, followed by that with the Mahrattas. It was the good 
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fortune of this young officer to serve under Colonel Wellesley, and he dio -^ 
with spirit, both with sword and tongue. There were many wlio dcclaiu m 
against making war upon Tippoo Saib, but he invariably cut them short by 
saying, " I don't understand the politics of India, nor, indeed, those of any 
other country, but I know that all the great guns cast by Tippoo are orna- 
mented with representations of a tiger devouring an Englishman, and I don't 
want to hear any farther proofs to satisfy me that he is our bitter enemy." 
This one fact, full of meaning and unmistakable, was conclusive evidence 
for himself and for others ; nor can it be wondered at that, even in our own 
time, it is the grand overt act cited by historians against the nder of Mysore. 
Lester dashed into the city of Seringapatam, when Baird, mounting the 
parapet of the siege works said, " Come, my brave fellows, follow me, and 
prove yourselves worthy the name of British soldiers " ; he was with the 
foremost when, in presence of that terrible cannonade, they crossed the river, 
leapt the ditch, mounted the breach, and planted their colours on its summit ; 
neither did he shrink from the terrible duties of the day until, standing before 
the palace, he perceived the two boy princes delivered to General Baird as 
prisoners, and knew that their father, Tippoo, was dead. 

Even here his characteristic features were displayed, for, while the army 
was busy looking for plunder, Lester was " hunting after something worth 
preserving," and when he obtained ** a portion of the dress in which Tippoo 
was slain," he felt far prouder of the rag than his companions were of their 
rupees, and other costly spoil they had gathered together. 

When the Mahratta war opened he was still serving with Wellesley, but 
being severely wounded in the battle of Assaye, he had to undergo the 
annoyance of being long away from the sphere of action. Fortunately it 
was no worse, as so many feared it would be. He had a long rest on the 
sick-list, and at length returned to England. It was through that wound he 
enjoyed the opportunity of taking part in the Napoleonic wars of Europe ; 
he was engaged in the Peninsula, and was present at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo. But although he had distinguished himself on several occasions, 
he never rose higher than Colonel, and for the simple reason that being of a 
proud spirit he would neither purchase nor beg. He maintained, with more 
of logical force than was common in his speeches, as well as with more than 
his usual warmth, that it was the duty of the superior officer to discover who 
deserved promotion ; and that none save those who were thus designated should 
be exalted. Many a battle of words and letters he fought in defending that 
opinion ; when, as a rule, the old officers who had risen by service were 
usually upon his side, and the young ones, who had purchased in, were found 
on the opposite. On one occasion, when he had recommended a brave non- 
commissioned officer as being worthy of a commission, which, with mauy apo- 
logies, was refused, and a beardless, useless puppy was sent, he, which was rare 
with him, broke out into swearing about the curse of the purchase system, 
and protested that as soon as he could honourably do so, he would retire 
from the service. 

This threat was shortly afterwards earned into effect, and in the year 
1816 Colonel Lester, having inconsistently " sold out," was free to go up and 
down the world as he pleased. Fortunately he was an excellent linguist, and 
being essentially a closely-observing man, he was capable of undertaking offices 
of trust and secrecy connected with Government missions. He was employed 
by the Government at the time when he made his voyage up the Nile, and 
brought away, among other things, a fragment of sculptured stone from the 
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sacred island of Philasi pieces of a broken column from £1 Kaniac» and a 
curious pitcher from Memphis. When in China, although, so far as he was 
permitted to see them, deeply interested in the manners and oostoms of that 
curious people, he betrayed the most anxious desire to obtain pieces^* of the 
oldest porcelain, and, judging from his satisfied air when exhibiting his 
treasures, his collection in this particular was priceless ; but they who were 
more familiar with that curious country always shook their heads incredu- 
lously, and spoke mysteriously of his having found John Chinaman too mndi 
for lum. 

Years passed away and still he was a wanderer ; he had crossed the Hima- 
layas and had gone as far up the Andes as the most adyentutous traveller ; 
he had visited the land of Montezuma, and ^plored the caves of Kentucky; 
he had seen the wild waters dashing over the rodcy ledges of Niagara, 
hunted through the chief part of a Canadian winter, and had explored the 
untrodden portions of Iceland. Here and there had he explored and gathered 
treasure, not even omitting a fair share of the yellow gold which the world 
values so highly ; yet it must be confessed that, with all his real and imagi- 
nary wealth, there was a void in his heart. A profound sense of dissatisfac- 
tion crept over him when, from a rocky ledge in Switzerland, he one day 
looked down upon the quiet village below, where, in the suitohinei fbthoB 
were at play with their little ones, or mothers were busy performing their 
domestic labours. "And I," said he mournfully and half aloud, "I have 
none to love me. I am alone 1 " 

Prom that hour his passion for travel subsided, and in its place there 
came the desire to settle down and " epjoy the fhiits of all his labonrs/* 
Years before, when on the sick-list he had reached England from India, he 
had worshipped at a shrine, but dared not then speak of setting up his rest. 
The fair face he had looked upon came oft to visit him in his dreams. Yet 
curiously enough, never once had he fairly asked himself the question, 
whether there was any likelihood of his being able to add that face to his 
treasures. Now, however, it was difficult to find him engaged in any other 
occupation than that of trying to solve the pitoblem, " if Ella Marston was 
married; and if not, then, was it probable she would consent to become Mrs. 
Lester ? " Within a fortnight he was In England, and had done the wisest 
act of his life, he had seen the lady, and obtained her answer to the question. 

Ella Marston was the daughter of a good country dergyman, whose 
decease, some eleven months before Colonel Lester returned to Englflood, had 
left her not in poverty, but still with only an annuity of ill 30 a-year, which, 
in consequence of a deathbed charge upon it, was little enough to meet hsx 
actual wants. She was a most accomplished woman, and had she beoi 
endowed with fort;une, the proudest in the land would have felt flattered in 
making her his duchess-bride. The absence of wealth made all the difference, 
although not in the number of her admirers. Lordly oaes who could not 
so far violate the law of gain as to make her a wife, allowed themselves to 
dwell upon the thought of possessing her in a more questionable fonti ; but 
none of them ever found sufficient courage to advance fax enough to hint 
their thoughts. There was something about her, a certain purity and dignity 
of character and mien, which compelled even the mote practised in the art of 
winning favour to refrain from expressing the thoughts of their hearts j and 
thus she had succeeded in passing so far through life without being called 
upon to pour forth that scorn of baseness which constituted one of the dn^ 
features in her character. 
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Lester and Ella had met upon the Welsh mountains^ where he was 
reoruiting his health, she staying on a visit with a friend* He was regularly 
introduced, and they, being both from Hampshire^ became companions. He 
spake not of love, but told of India and what he had seen ; she listened to 
his narratives with the real interest of one who loves to gather information, 
and when the time came that he resolved upon going to the wars, she first became 
aware of how deeply her heart was engaged. 6till neither by word nor sign 
did she treat him as being anything more than a valued friend, but it was 
with imfeigtied pleasure she heard of his intent to send her occasional notices 
0^ what he had seen, and the places he visited. For some time he did so, 
and his letters were duly answered ; but as both shifted their residences, the 
letters miscarried, when mutually they arrived at the conclusion that some 
tender passion had interfered to break up the correspondence. Such wfts 
the first conviction, but on her part there was a strong disinclination to believe 
it. She heard twice of his being in England, still unmarried ; and, although 
unuttered, the idea was in her mind that at some future time they twain 
would meet again. 

At the time when Colonel Lester returned, fully resolved to settle down 
and become a family man, she was spending a few weeks near Hastings, with 
a female relative, who had recently married an officer, with whom Lester had 
some slight acquaintance* He was not long in discovering her whereabouts, 
ahd within six months from that date (in the year 18i^0) Ella Marston had 
become Mrs. Lester. Immediately he had her consent, as his friend was 
returning to his Southampton residence, Lester proceeded thither, obtained a 
lease of the house to which the reader has already been introducedi and 
resolved upon arranging the history of his life upon the walls of his sleeping 
apartmenti He worked at it from morning till night, and would not accept 
any assistance. That and the organ were the only pieces of work of his own 
designing he ever really completed. He began poems, histories, novels, and 
other works, but never completed them*- Satisfied with the design when 
finally arranged in his own mind, he lacked the plodding perseverance required 
for working it out upon paper. At any time ho would rather ride teii mUes to 
carry a message than sit down to write and direct a letter containing its 
purport. Still, when commanded to perform any duty, no man ever obeyed 
with nicer exactness or greater completeness. 

Colonel Lester was in his thirty-second year, and Ella Marston in her 
twenty-sixth, when they married. In this instance, the custom of adding a 
Lester to the family every year was violated, for the addition was biennial, so 
that when their last son, George, was born, in the year 1829, they looked 
around upon a family of three sons, and exactly the same number of daugh-> 
ters. During the early years of their married life they were comparatively 
rich, but having lost a considerable sum in the panic of 1825, and more some 
time after in consequence of it, and not wishing to reduce their establishment^ 
Colonel Lester invested all his property in purchasing annuities for each 
member of his family. This was effected in the year 1827, shortly after their 
son William was born, and at a time when both parents imagined they had 
counted the last of their children. As is not uncommonly the case, this 
proved to be incorrect j and then, as the Colonel used to sdy of George, " Poor 
boy, he was born into a world in which there was nothing for him." The 
parents, however, found consolation in the idea that, by husbanding their 
income, enough could be saved to fit him out equally with the rest } but} as 
fate would have it.« in the year 1883 fdver entered the bouse^ and sttcceedcd 
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in depriving it of four beautiful childrcn, leaving none but Ella and Gkorge* 
At the same time, his friends the Paysons died, leaving their daughter to 
Lester's care. The poor Colonel never recovered the shock these losses gave 
to his system, for, although he lived up to the year 1842, he was gradually 
declining, and then died of bronchitis. Mrs. Lester carefully husbanded her 
mnall means, and had been so successful thajt she accumulated a fund more 
&an large enough to enable her son George to attend the University, where, 
as she said, she hoped he would incline to enter the Church. One of her 
reasons, that which she assigned when dying, the reader is already acquainted 
with, but another was the promise from an old friend of a good living in his 
gift when it became vacant. She had dwelt upon this, also, because of the 
fact that the Colonel had once ventured some remarks about religion and the 
clergy which deeply pained her. She saw what was in his mind, and feared 
for her sons, as if freethought were a contagious disease. Bat she died in 
peace upon that score, and now it remains for us to show what George Lester 
endured in the endeavour to observe the pledge he had given. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REFORMATION.— XXIV. 

WYCLIFrE AS THE EEFORMER. 

The fact that the doctrines promulgated by Wycliffe, in reference to the 
authority of priests, and the wealth of the Church, were of a popular character, 
naturally gained him many followers in a time when a strong democratic feel- 
ing was growing up in the English mind, afterwards to find expression in 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw insurrections, and to be crushed by fure and sword, 
when, as erelong was the case, Kingcraft and Priestcraft entered into league 
against the people. As yet, however, this unholy alliance had not been 
effected — in England at least — ^and Wycliffe was supported no less by the 
policy of the Court than by the love of the people. Thousands accompanied 
him on the occasion of his attendance at Lambeth, in obedience to the cita- 
tion of the Archbishop, and surrounded the Chapel. Large numbers forced 
their way into it after him, and did not fail to let the assembled priests know 
that they had better deal gently with the accused. What the upshot would 
have been we know not, for, ere long, a message arrived from the Court 
ordering them to put an end to their proceedings, and let Wycliffe depart in 
peace. Walsingham, the monkish chronicler, cannot restrain his indignation 
at this, and records how " they trembled as shaken reeds before the wind ;'* how 
" their speech became softer than oil ; to the public loss of their own dignity 
** and the damage of the whole Church ;" and how they became " as a man 
" that heareth not, and in whose mouth are no reproofs." Yes, even so ; and 
for this time the intended victim of priestly wrath became the victor. 

So Wycliffe departed, not however, without strict injunctions from the 
Archbishop, that he should henceforth desist from his teachings. How he 
obeyed this injunction we have now to see. He had not failed to see how 
successful the itinerant preachings of the Mendicants had been in spreading 
error among the people ; and he determined to put in force machinery of a 
similar kind, for the spread of truth. In his capacity of University Pro- 
fessor, he had been enabled to exercise a great influence over a large number 
of young men ; many of these, on account of their profession of Wycliffe's 
views, but more of them from a conscientious objection to resort to the 
means usually adopted to obtain benefices, were lyithout livings, and without 
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the chance of obtaining any. These, to the number of some hundreds, were 
enrolled by Wycliife into a body of itinerant preachers, who should go about 
preaching against the superstitious taught by the Friars. "These poor 
" priests, as they were called," says the Church historian, "made the tour of 
" the kingdom, perfoi-ming the sacerdotal functions, preaching in town or 
" village, at fair or market, wherever a congregation could be found to 
" listen, denouncing the prevalent corruptions, inculcating tbe practical 
" claims of Christianity, pronouncing absolution on the truly contrite without 
" fee or reward, sowing spiritual things, and content to receijre in return the 
" smallest portion of carnal things, and proving to their bearers, like the 
" Apostle, and unlike the Friars, that they * sought not theirs, but them.' "* 
This, saving the ecclesiastical phraseology in which it is couched, may be 
looked upon as a pretty accurate statement of the work they did. They, and 
their master, Wycliffe, must be looked upon in the light of moral Reformers ; 
or it was fh)m that side that Wycliffe's attacks upon the Papacy and the 
Hierarchy had hitherto proceeded. These "poor priests," and those whom 
their preachings convinced, became afterwards known by the name of " Lol- 
lards," a term signifying " psalm-singers." By their aid the followers of 
Wycliffe became so numerous,. that, as a contemporary historian states, "a 
" man could not meet two people on the road but one of them was a Lol- 
" lard." In fact, the disciples of Wycliffe continually increased in numbers 
from this time forth. 

A real Saxon hate of foreign dominion, and an earnest revolt against the 
corruption fostered by the Church, had made Wycliffe a Eeformer ; as yet, 
so far as doctrine is concerned, he was not a heretic, or rather, not more a 
heretic than the pure-minded in the Eoman Church had ever been. It is a 
remarkable fact, and one which at the time gained him many followers, that 
he showed out of the writings of Bernard, who of all men could be the least 
suspected of heresy, that his opinions, and those of the Abbot of Clairvaux, 
were identical. Hitherto Wycliffe had attacked the Church as a moral Re- 
former only ; but as a man of independent thought, it was quite certain that 
he would not remain in that stay throughout his life. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that the course taken by Wycliffe, was almost an exact parallel with 
that taken by Beranger three centuries before. Beranger had started by 
decrying the moral depravity of the clergy and denouncing the Papacy, he 
had taught the necessity of restoring Christianity to its primitive simplicity, 
and in turning to doctrine he had attacked the monstrous dogma of tran- 
substantiation ; an exactly similar course was taken by Wycliffe, in his 
mental development, as a Reformer. His was the revolt of the moral sense, 
and when he became a heretic, it was the doctrine of transubstantion that he 
declared against. Let it not be thought wonderful that he delayed long 
before he enunciated his belief on this head. Since the time of Beranger, 
the Papal power had greatly increased ; all over Europe the Church now 
sought to coerce men to acknowledge her authority in matters of doctrine ; 
the crusade against the Albigenses, with the establishment of the Inqusitiou, 
had introduced the Reign of Terror in the Church. Englishmen, too, were 
exceedingly tender on the point of docttine; and no heresy had as yet 
appeared in the Anglo-Romish Church. Wycliffe, in the presence of the 
dangers, and of the doubt whether he would find any to listen, might well 
hesitate before he made up his mind to attack the doctrinal teachings of the 
Church. 

* Basiter. Cbiurol) History of England, p. 315. 
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Wyeliffei hoirever, was no coward; and once having satisfied himself 
that the trath was with him he hesitated no longer, but boldly declared that 
common sense and the authority of the Church were at yariance in the 
doctrine of the Eucharist ; nor was it long before loyalty to Beason led him 
still farther. So far, in fact, that even in these days the Beform he sought 
to carry out remains nnaccomplished ; for the English Eeformation was (as we 
shall see when we come to treat of it, and of the actors in iQ carried out in a 
spirit very different ftom that of Wycliffe. A heretic now ; behold ! those who 
have been with* him hitherto fall away. Old John of Gaunt advises him not 
to meddle with doctrine. " But truth demands, my lord ! " ** I leave the set- 
" tl^nent of truth to the Church, and vou had better do the same." Well, let 
him go I WyclifiPe will be true td his own conscience. But the hardest 
blow has yet to come. The University which has been with him through all 
now desei*t6 him ; but Wycliffe is true to himself ond his God. Eitpelled 
from his Professor's chair, struck off the College books, he retires to Lutter- 
worth. Yes, brave old man that he is, he retires, not, however, to escape 
the battle, but to send forth defiance to his enemies. 

The fifst thing that Wycliffe will do will be to send forth a complete trans* 
lation of the Bible— that book which hitherto has been a sealed book. The 
people shall judge for themselves, as to whether judged by the book to which 
Priests appeal (well knowing that not one in ten thousand can answer the 
appeal), he or the Church teach the truth. An appeal to private judgment 
there shall bcj and every man shall be his own priest in this matter. This is 
the position assumed by Wycliffe ; and we look upon that translation of the 
Bible made by him as the grandest proof of the thorough honesty and great- 
ness of the man. Of course an immensity of cant and twaddle has been 
talked by ** Evangelicals " in reference to this matter, and we are told -how 
Wycliffe placed the " blessed Word of God " in the hands of the " benighted 
" rapists."^ Yes 1 he did, and he placed it there without a commentwy of 
his own. Brothers, there are Protestant Papists as well as Roman Catholic 
ones; and we, at least, fail to see the difference between the Priestcraft 
which seeks to hide the Book, and that which seeks to hide its meaning. 
Consider the matter honestly, and it must be admitted that Popery is found 
in Protestant chapels and churches, no less than in those of the Eoman 
Catholic communion. The greatness of Wycliffe lay in the thorough spirit 
of religious freedom which pervaded his whole lifework, and which made him 
now say to men. Here is the Book to which both I and the Church appeal j 
read it and judge for yourselves 1 

Now there goes forth a cry against him ; now is Priestcraft sure that it 
has him on the hip: and circumstances favour its nefarious designs. 
Every one knows the story of Wat Tyler, and the insurrection arising out of 
the attempt to levy an unjust poll-tax, unauthorised by Parliament< This 
rifling of the people was represented by the clergy as the result of Wycliffe'a 
doctrines ; and the Court, exulting in their victory over the people by the 
suppression of the revolt, issued a Royal Ordinance, enabling Courtney (now 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his predecessor having been murdered by the inob) 
to take measures to put down heresy and schism. Parliament protested in 
vain, for Richard II. has entered on that career of tyranny which will end in 
his i'uin. A Synod, held at the monastery of the Grey Friars, took the 
matter of Wycliffe's heresy in hand. Their first meeting was disturbed by 
an earthquake and a fearful thunder-storm, and but for the firmness of the 
Archbishop this would have stopped all fturther proceedings. He, however, 
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BMiired his irembling colleagues that it Was not God's wrath (as they sup- 
posed), but the earth purging hersdf of heresy. This Synod at the Grey 
FrifiTS must be looked upon as the oommencement of the Inquisition and the 
reign of persecution in Enghind, And Oourtney as the man who presided at 
the birth. Two-and-twenty years^ howeyer, were to elapse before it was 
found possible to indoctrinate the English Parliament, or reconcile the 
English people to the making persecution lawful ; and to find the explanation 
of the faotj that this erer became possible, we hare to look to the political 
events of the time. Courtney, who had taken to himself the style and title 
of Inquisitor-General, would gladly have burned Wycliffe now, but the tittle 
was not ripe^ The Synod, however^ condemned his doctrines as heretical 
and blasphemous 1 for which he cared but little^ 

There has been between the various sects a pretty little quarrel, as to what 
was the precise character of WyclifFe's opinions and doctrinesi whether were 
he a believer in the efficacy of good works, or an Antinomian ? were his views 
of Church polity Episcopalian or Presbyterian ? aiid long disquisitions have 
been written, proving him, on the one hand, to have been a high Churdi- 
man, and on the other, a Dissenter of an ultra-dissident character. Into 
these frivolous though vexed questions we will not enter (although it may be 
certainly stated that he was no Episcopalian) 3 for what matters it what his 
speculative opinions were, when we know that he had a hearty hatred of vice 
and immorality ; was a staunch lover of religious freedom, and in every sense 
an honest man? His condemnation by the Synod was forwarded to the 
Pope, who thereupon summoned Wycliffe to attend before him. From this 
Wycliffe wisely excused himself; if, indeed, his age and growing infirmities 
were not such as to preclude compliance, as he stated they were. We say 
wisely, for to have obeyed would have been to take a journey for the purpose 
of being burnt as a heretic ; and though, from the bold outspokenness of the 
man, his constant unswerving adherence to what he looked upon as true, 
there is no doubt he would have b«en prepared to meet a martyr's doom in 
England, had it overtaken him, he judged it neither necessary nor right to 
go to Bome to meet iti No ! he would stay in England and work ; and work 
he did, broken down by disease though he was. A brave old age was thilt 
of Wycliffe's — ever writing and speaking in defence of the cause he had at 
heart } fearing neither the machinations of his enemies^ nor the assaults of 
disease. Sermon after sermon, pamphlet after pamphlet, let Priestcraft know 
that he was neither dead nor conquered ; and when at last Death came to 
summon him away, he found him at his Master's work. 

JAS. L. GOODiNGi 



[ THE LIEE AND TEACHINGS OE SAKYA (BUDDHA). 

§ 11. — DEATH ^01? SAKYA. 

Bakya eiyoyed many years of life, during which he continued to teach ; but 
at length felt that he must die. He probably felt as one who had done those 
things which should secure him in immortal blessedness, but was certain he 
would have to pass away from his disciples on earth. Though the certainty 
of Buddhahood had been obtained, death could not be avoided. ^ Nay, when 
that had arrived^ after he had taught for forty-five years, he had no fedr that 
in passing away his doctrines would pass away and die with him. His 
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disciples were all solemnly assembled, and he pressed upon them the impor- 
tance of their then asking questions, if it should be that they were in any 
doubt with regard to the actual meaning of those things which he had tadj^ht 
them. See them as they stand around — ^they weep, but they do not answer ; 
for, indeed, they are filled with sorrow, too big for words, that the teacher — 
** the Divine One," as they called him — ^is about to quit them. Yet they 
were not kept in the dark about this ; it was no sudden surprise, for th^ 
had known it for some time past, seeing that he had predicted the very day 
and the hour of his decease. Such, at least, is the story believed by the 
Buddhists of to-day. Mara had again come to tempt the holy man, and to 
inquire, ** as the evil sinner said," concerning his death. Sakya, without any 
hesitation, declared that in three months he should surely pass away, 
" whereat the wicked Mara was well pleased." Anando, a beloved disciple, 
grieved deeply at this intelligence, but Sakya comforted him, and urged how 
useless it was for him to live longer. *' Go away, Anando, and bid them all 
** assemble to hear my injunctions, and to prepare for my depai-ture." They 
came as we have seen, and then he taught them his hymn of joy : — 

" Through a long course ef almost endless beings 
Have I, in sorrow, sought the great Creator. 
Now thou art found, O Great Artificer ! 
Henceforth my soul shall quit this house of sin. 
And from its ruins the glad spirit shall spring, 
Free from the fetters of all mortal births. 
And over all desires victorious."* 

The disciples were now constantly assembled together, and the aged Sakya, 
no longer able to stand up and address them as before, placed Anando in the 
pulpit to recite the written books, and to answer questions relating 
to the meaning of various portions. This was repeated day after day, through 
several wefisks, and the Buddha gave what instructions suggested themselves 
to his mind during this long course of exammation. But he was growing 
daily weaker, daily less capable of going out to beg the alms upon which he 
lived, and less able to sustain the calls made by his disciples upon his physical 
frame. His mind was still clear and strong, but utterance was weak, and it 
was evident unto all that he would soon pass away. 

When Sakya intimated to his disciples that his death drew near, we are 
told that " the earth was troubled ;" but worse was to come, and greater 
wonders were to be shown. The teacher, knowing that his last hour was 
drawing nigh, commanded his most faithful disciples to bear him out to a 
grove, and place him between two sala trees, where, upon a bed of leaves, he . 
would breathe his last. The grove was then in full flower, and the air was 
filled with perfume. With the tenderness of a mother over her babe, they 
gently laid him down, and there, amid the scent of flowers, with no covering but 
the flowing, azure heavens, in quietude and joy, he soon breathed his last, 
in peace and silence. Then came the convulsions. The great earth quaked, 
the mountains were rent asunder ; Uheir tossings produced a degree oi terror 
which made the hair to stand on end on brave men's heads ; then, too, was 
heard the music of the gods ringing in the air, a blessed music to charm all 
hearts, and convince them of the Divine nature of Sakya. Then was sung 
this song : ** All living creatures shall relinquish their existence in this 
" worhi, and) in like manner, in this world the supreme teacher, the incom- 
** parable, the being whose advent was felicitious— -the supreme Buddha 

^Bbilsa Topes, 59. 
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** dies. ... He endured the agony of death in the full possession of his 
** mental faculties ; those mental faculties expired like the extinction of a 
" lamp. . . . Then, when he expired there was great terror. . . . Some wept 
*' aloud, with uplifted arms ; some sank upon the earth, as though they had 
" been stricken down ; others reeled about, crying, * Too soon, too soon has 
" * Sakya departed ; too soon has his eye closed on the world.' " 

Thus there was great lamentation ; yet they said he had but ascended 
into Nirvana, had but passed away into blessedness and peace. How they 
buried this man it were long to tell. Thousands attended with music, sing- 
ing, and dancing ; the body was prepared, the pile was raised, garlands of 
sweet flowers were hung about, and in the end, after many days, flame was 
added, and the body was consumed. Then the burnt bones were all carefully 
collected, and divided into eight parts, a part being handed to citizens from 
eight cities, who took home their share, and built topes over the relics, which 
stand unto this day, and have been successfully examined by Englishmen. 
But the Buddhists have other remains ; they have his begging pot, sandals, 
pieces of finger-nails, hair, and, in truth, an immense stock of 'sacred 
remains, including numerous fine impressions of his foot. And these, like 
the Eoman Catholic relics, are visited with pious reverence by the millions of 
believers, who place the same confidence in their healing virtues that the 
Catholics place in their assumed relics of Jesus. 

Buddha's followers were now left to found their Chui'ch as a system — 
they were known as a congregation, or body of believers ; but they resolved 
to become something more. To this end they held councils, and in these 
they discussed and settled the forms of Buddhism, as also the sacred canon, 
exactly the same as was done many hundred years after by the Apostles and 
early Christians. The first Buddhist council was held within fifty days of 
Sakya's death, and five hundred priests recited the whole of what he had 
taught, and it was there and then decided that what had been recited was to 
be looked upon as canonical. Other councils, however, had to decide this 
point anew, for writings began to abound in which pretended teachings of 
Buddha were given, but many were rejected, and it must be confessed that 
great care has been taken by the believers to preserve their books from cor- 
ruption. Missionaries were sent out into foreign lands by order of the 
council, and these were enjoined to trariijate their books into the language of 
the -peoples they taught 5 that they did this is clear, for in several countries 
the history of their labours has been discovered. They travelled far, and 
preached to all who would listen, and under their teacher's orders, as written 
in their book, they returned not reviling for reviling, but gave and did good 
for evil. Thus their success was certain; and now with wonder our English- 
men collect copies of the Buddhist' Scriptures out of these countries, and are 
astonished at finding the translations so faithful to the originals. In the first 
synod it was discussed whether women should be admitted to the conmiunity. 
In the East, as a rule. Woman was treated as inferior, but Sakya had always 
treated her with respect ; he had spoken honourably of her powers. So it 
was resolved that they should be admitted, and also that, as there was for 
the men monasteries; or religious houses, so also for the women there should 
be nunneries. In Buddhist countries these are as numerous as in Catholic 
ones, and when they are heard chaunting the ritual, or singing to the Queen 
of Heaven, Mother of the Divine One, the stranger Catholic is in grave doubt 
if the people are not Catholics without knowing it. Possibly they are, but 
it were well for him to ask if, after all that has been said, he is not a Buddhist 
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without knowing it. For the likelihood is as great en the one side as en 
the other. 

And, ouriously enoagh, this Buddhism had its " Constantine/' in a King 
Asaka, who first raised it to the dignity of a state religion in India. This 
man attained the throne by fraad, and then had all his brothers put to death, 
in order to cut off every cbanoe of rivaliy. Within four years of acquiring 
the throne he had reduced the whole of Central India to his rule, and was 
master from the valley of Oasbmere to the banks of the Nerbndda, from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal. After his conquests, he was 
induced to turn his attention to Buddhism, and, after a short study, he fuUy 
embraced it, making it the state religion of his empire. Some say that this 
change of religion was accompanied by a total change in his conduct, so that 
from being known as Asaka the Furious, he became known as Asaka the 
Virtuous. It may be so, yet we cannot forget that Cranmer ealled Henry 
YIII. a noble, pure, and religious king, or that the same was said, over and 
over again, of Constantine. And ^aka, too, shed a deal of blood, even 
after he became a Buddhist. Ah t yes ; but that was in his oivil eapadty. 
There's the rub, for that is the excuse all persecutors and bloodshedders 
adduce. Still we know that this king made the necessary concessions, and 
was proclaimed a Buddhist ; he at once dismissed the sixty thousand Brah- 
mins formerly fed at his expense, and spent his money, as well as other 
people's money, very liberally in building monasteries and sacred shrines. A 
Chinese traveller fully confirms this statement, for, on his road from 
Anderab to the South of India, and from the delta of the Indus to the mouth 
of the Ganges, he saw fifty large topes, besides numerous temples, all ascribed 
to Asaka. There is no doubt, either, that many of the Buddhist cave tem- 
ples, now lying in ruins, were the work of this ruler, and hence we know that 
the new creed must have gained great power. It had been fortunate for 
India, however, if Asaka had opposed, rather than supported it ; for, like 
Christianity, it lost considerably through contact with the State. Both of 
them were based on ideas widely at variance with ordinaiy state notions, and 
when they were dandled upon the knee of kings, as kings, undoubtedly 
they contract^, through their priests, certain stains, which have never since 
been removed. The Idngs have used them to increase their own power and 
importance, and ' the unmistakable aim of their founders was directly 
contraiy to this. 

P. W. P. 
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T^E BOOK 0? ECOLESUSTIPIS, 

{C(mim€d/fmpag0 868.) 
But, looking at this passage as liberally as we can, we recognise in it the utter- 
aiioe of a man who is disgusted with all things, as most yeilng men are, at least, 
the mi^oritj of those who read and think i of the thoughtless we ssj nothinf • 
They go out into life, high in hope and fall of oheerfukess, being nerfsotlj con&* 
dent ttat if they do but earnestly labour for ^ood, jpod wiU InevifcUy foUoWj a* 
the harvest follows the sower, when blessed with ram and sunshine. Then, in a 
little Ijmei behold things wear a dark aspect — the clouds of disappointment gather 
thiekly to lower upon thdr path; the hopes, kindled within them, are touched as 
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by an unkindly frost, and the seed they have sown seems to have been worse than 
if it were actually oast away — all their labour, and love, and sacrifice, appears to 
be wholly lost, and they have no reward for all their labour* It now follows with 
rnanv, that despair fasteua upon their hearts, all the things of earth seems to have 
suddbily lost their beauty, and, with subsequent mood of mind, these ^'injured ones" 
ask. Why should we continue to live ? Tliey have sought to know tne truth, to 
divine the future, and behold, after all their trials, they have been beaten back, 
baffled and worn. What better, then, they ask, than to huny out of a world which 
has treated them so unkindly P Thus comes the thought of suicide to the young, 
and by their own hands do they perish. But not all ; for some of them are wise 
enough to tread onward until it is discovered that perhaps, after all, it may be that 
it is with themselves and not nature with whom the error lies. They will live and 
fight, and still endeavour to learn the whole truth, and, as it frequently happens with 
suck men, the? become great and good in the dailv battle of life. They ultimately 
solve the problem in another wa^, than in that of suicide, and grow into the pon- 
viction that their grand error, at starting, lay in this, that they hoped too much 
and did not fairly estimate their own powers of resistance and endurance ; they 
then laid the foundation of the after disappointments. The sorrow was not 
created for them but was l;HX)ught about by themselves, and, thus enlightened in 
after years, they discover a beauty and glory in life, which, at first, was undreamt 
of< But another class' remains : a class of men who still continue in life, but who 
can scarcely be said to live. These have paused at the verse of suicide, and^ 
having arrived at the oondu&ion that to work good is impossiUe, they ask them« 
selves whether there are not pleasures to be enjoyed, which it is worth living to 
enjoy P Shall they leave the world in disgust, or live in it^ and, while lookin^^ 
down with supreme contempt upon the preachers of goodness, mercy, and 
l&ve, enjoy the rising passions of tlie hour, and bask in the sunshine of pleasure. 
True, indeed, they say, that all is emptiness, all is vanity, all is following after the 
wind, yet, is not the grave vanity also r And, being so, as they cannot, turn aside 
so as to get beyond the range of vanity, will it not be better to live and have 
what they can, though it be only vanity, than vainly die, and sleep the eternal 
sleep, as unconscious as are the earth-bound rooks, and the clods of the valley, in 
whose bosom they sleep. 

The writer of Ecolesiastes was of this latter class. With him there was no 
object or emotion which bore not the impress of vanity. Life had no real saored- 
ness, and death no vital consolation. The love of the mother and the tenderness 
of the bi^de ; the merry laugh of innocent childhood, and the wise monitions of 
agfe, were alike valueless and full of vanitv. So that, as he moved through the 
oity, you could have cried after him. Behold the bloodless man, the*man who recog- 
nises nothing noble, or beautiful, or good in tbe lives of his fellow-men ! And 
there are men in our own age and country who endeavour to win us over to a belief 
in this proposition, as if it were an eternal truth i men who labour to indoctrinate 
us with the idea that we cannot do better than five to enjoy what is, for, as they 
whiningly proclaim, the hour cometh when all possibilities of enjoyment will have 
passed for ever b,wb.j. They are cool, passionless, and hope-riven men; and when 
we get their real estimate of the heroisms of old, it comes to this, that it is summed 
up in the sentence, " They were the works of good-natured, well-meaning fools." 
A sneer is ever upon their lip, and contempt ia written upon their countenance. 
Eternal trutl^ they know not, but only know the seeming truth of their own hour. 
There is not a noble aim or impulse which they do not discredit, and when the 
pious soul speaks of an hereafter, they treat the saying as the child of a disordered 
fancy. Bare exceptions can possibly "be cited, but, as a rule, we may say that the 
men who have no thought beyond tne grave, soon decline into the state in which, 
like the writer of Ecolesiastes, they have no thought beyond themselves, and such 
men are as a leprosy in a nation. Here was this man looking out upon life, and 
seeing only emptiness and vain struggles, and his teaching sunk to the lowest we 
can conceive of. And here I may observe, that, as compensation seems to be the 
unerring law, we find it also in connection with Bible reading. It is common with 
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the inteiligent and independent members of society to re^et that the Bible is not 
read wiik the same intentness, acnteness, and critical spirit with which other books 
are read. And it is sorrowfully said that Bible readers go on fnm chanter to 
chaptor without pausing to work oat in their own minds tne real principles laid 
down in the text. This is bat too true, but in the case of Ecclesiastes the result 
has been that, through npt pausing to think, many a pure mind has escaped the 
contamination of the unholy principles and immoral doctrines laid laid down in this 
book. They have read them with the physical eje only, and, fortunately, with the 
mental eye have not seen them. But we will rapidly glance over these objectionable 
teachings. 

But let us see what he teaches, what are his views of life ; he has gone away in 
thought to work the problem of life, and we will read his solutions! ''£^1 returned, 
" and considered all the oppressions that are done under the sun ; and behold the 
" tears of the oppressed, and they had no comforter, and, on the side of their 
'' oppressors, there was power ; but they had no comforter. Wherefore I praised 
"the dead, which are already dead, more than the living, which are yet alive ; yea, 
" better is he, tlian both they ,which hath not been, who hath not seen the evil 
" work which is done under the sun." * Yes, he saw that, beneath the sun, there 
was robbery and wrong, the strong unjust trod the weak ones under their heel, and 
the fair creation groaned beneath the pressure of sin. The unjust ones had no 
power strong enough to cope with them, and pluck them from their thrones of 
injustice ; and the weak haa none to comfort tnem, none to cheer them in their 
desolation. What, then, shall be done ? Shall the siagel Pity alone be left to keep 
watch over such scenes and sufferers ; or shall a voice go forth to waken the dead, 
and make them preach from their graves the doctrines of redemption, battle, and 
victory? The man who sees sin, and does not endeavour to blot it out; who sees 
wrong done, and strives not to punish the wron^ doer ; or who sees innocence 
bath(»d in suffering and sorrow, caused by the cruel conduct of oppressors, and does 
not pause to spe^ the word of hope and comfort, or to stnke the blow of 
redemption; is ne not a coward, who dishonours the life he bears ? It is said that 
we are to honour " the Preacher," because he points out the fact that sin exists, 
and that wrong is daily done ; but surely something more is needed in order to 
render a man worthy of honour. In our day, this is the ordinary course ; and, 
although it may piove most profitable to the man's pocket to pursue such a line, 
it is more profitable to his soul to pour out the deserved denunciations, and of 
greater importance that he labours to prevent their continuance. But this is 
repudiated by the Preacher : he saw no advantage in labour, hence he says : "If 
"thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of justice and 
" indpient, in a province, be not moved, marvel not at tne matter ; for He that is 
"hifiher than the highest regardeth, and there be higher than they."t I^ ^^^ 
troiible about that oppression, neither let it wound your soul, or irritate yon into 
adopting strong courses in order to bring about a change — ^it is not your sufferin;:^, 
it is not your wrong, so leave it to God who can see, and do not waste your time in 
vamly endeavouring to work a cure. 

{To be continued.) . 

, .. « Eoolei. iv. 1-3. + Ibid. v. 8. 
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OUT OF THE CLOUD; 

OR^ AN ENGLISH RECTOR IN SEARCH OF A CREED. 

A TALE; BY P. W. P. 
CHAPTER V. 

THE THREE MAN-TRAPS AT ROSE HALL. 

"It is finally decided, Ella, that I travel to Cross wood on Friday. My 
letters this morning leave me no option ; but yon need not remove until next 
week." 

" I rejoice to hear it ; for, George, although I have no desire to leave this 
dear old home, and all our friends, still, now that you have received the gift 
of the rectoiy, and we must remove, I shall be glad when we have got 
settled quietly down again." 

" Indeed, you cannot desire it more than I do ; for, having been so long 
away from home, I quite luxuriate in the thought that I shall soon be able to 
enjoy all the advantages which the having a home of one's own confers." 

" But, brother, you have not told me how it has been decided about going 
to the rectory-house. Shall you go direct to it, or shall you, until my 
aiTival, set up your tent at Rose Hall with our new-found relatives — those 
Poinders?" 

" Why, my dear sister, do you say * tJioae Poinders,' in that peculiar 
manner ? They are cousins of ours, although newly found ; but you seem to 
have conceived a dislike to them." 

** I plead guilty to the chai-ge, and yet when I tax myself to lind the cause 
there is none I can think of. The only substantial reason I appear to have lies 
in this, that, although they knew our dear parents so well, the fact of their 
relationship was never breathed. Neither father nor mother could have sus- 
pected it ; the Poinders knew all about it, but said nothing. Even when 
mother died, they sent only the condoling letter of ordinary friends. This 
conduct appears to me to have been uncandid to our parents and ungenerous 
to ourselves. I may judge unjustly, but it is that conduct which makes me 
suspect their professions of friendship." 

Ella had suspicions which were far from being groundless. The Poinders 
Vol. V. New Siribs. Vol» i; 3 
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were cousins of George and Ella. A Poinder, wlio had acquired wealth as a 
trader before undertaking to set up as a squire, had married one of the Miss 
Lesters of a collateral branch, but knowing that the Colonel, unto whom he 
had been introduced at Southampton, was not a man of wealth, he had strictly 
forbidden his timid wife to reveal the family connection. With the wealth of 
a nabob, the Senior Poinder possessed the spirit of a huckster, and the toadyism 
of a dilapidated flunkey ; he invariably remained silent when plain speaking 
was likely to open the way for his being troubled for money, however small the 
sum, and, indeed, for any othet assistance ; but he was ready to kiss the earth 
on which a man of influence stood. Now, however, that George Lester had 
been presented with the rectory of Crosswood, worth six hundred a year, the 
old trader felt not only that, as a relative, he would prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion, but he had also persuaded himself that there were some great people in 
the background who were pushing him on. In fact, he had arrived at the 
conclusion that George possessed influence, and this was all he desired to 
learn in order to show him great kindness. Rose Hall, the country-seat of 
the Poinders, stood on the edge of Crosswood ; and hence it was that, when 
the old trader knew the living had been given to George, he wrote to express 
his "great delight," was proud to recognise "the family connection,*' and was 
very pressing that, for a time, the young rector should reside at the hall. The 
younger Poinders were instructed to promote this proposal, and they wrote 
accordingly. Ella strongly objected to her brother going there, and was glad 
to hear him say, 

" No, I shall not go to the hall, at least not to stay, until you come. I 
have written a brief letter declining, for the present, to accept their kind invi- 
tation ; and, Ella, although I cannot tell why, yet I feel disquieted about their 
having so pointedly run down the rectory. In several of their letters they 
spoke of it as a sort of a dilapidated barn, a miserable shed, in which to rest 
would be impossible." 

" And Miss Mrtrgery wrote to me, desiring I would let you know that 
* her papa would not think of stabling his horses in it ;' those are her words." 

** It is very strange ; for I have heard, from excellent sources, that the 
house is in pretty good condition^ somewhat old-fashioned and sober, but per- 
fectly sound ana habitable." 

" That is what I believe, for Jane, in her letter this morning, declares it to 
be a perfect Paradise, and she says that all is in readiness for our reception." 

"Doubtless, Jane has let her imagination play somewhat freely; still 
thtt-e can be no doubt of the Poinders having exaggerated the defects, and I 
am at a loss to understand why." 

Ella smiled archly as she observed, " But I can understand it. You lords 
of the creation imagine us women to be incapable of solving diflicult pro- 
blems, while we believe that you consider many points to be diflicult which, 
in truth, are particularly simple. I understand their reason, and because of 
that, I am glad you have refused the invitation." 

" Ella, do not speak in riddles, but just inform your benighted brother 
how the case stands. No^ that breakfast is over, I will cheerfully fancy 
myself to be One of the wandering knights of old, and you shall be th^ Fairy 
Queen who has descended, or ascended, just as your queenship pleases, to 
gite me instruction. Now, like a good fairy, do run on. 

This was more easily coitimanded than done, for although Ella was par- 
ticularly plam-spoken, she felt a degree of hesitation about expressing hfcr 
opinions upon this ipatter. Aft6r a brief pause, however, she aski^d. 
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" Do you not think that three cousins, when they are what the world calls 
' accomplished, lovely, and marriageable,' but rather bold, daughters, of a rich 
mail, are dangerous companions for a young rector ? I fancy myself to be sitting 
down and watching the pretty creatures, all so innocently waiting for a new 
object or source of excitement, all meditating in their hearts how they can 
manage matters so as to be invited out to marry, all of them so full of 
boarding-school poetry, and fifth-rate sentiment, so fearfully alarmed lest, 
peradventure, your night-cap should not have been properly aired, or your 
slippers might be a little damp, and yet, after all the fuss and bother, not 
cariDg a pin for your real comfort, but only about baiting their poetical and 
sentimental traps to catch a husband." 

'* Well, upon my word, you are the most uncharitable Faiiy Queen that 
ever spake to a wandering knight." 

" I don't mean to be so, because, as I gladly admit, while they are doing 
and speaking thus, they are partly unconscious of their own want of heart 
and truthfulness. Through thoughtlessness, many do such things; yet, 
although we may pity, we must as certainly guard against theme" 

" But, dear Ella, you surely cannot imagine me capable of forgetting my, 
or rather ' our,' Mary ?" 

" No, George, I know you too well for supposing anything of the kind. 
But these ladies of the hall are not acquainted with the fact of your engage- 
ment; and even if they were, I think that it would not greatly alter the 
case, unless, indeed, to render them a little more assiduous. Ladies are 
very severe in denouncing those of your sex who retract engagements ; but 
they are by no means so eager to aid them in adhering to their pledge's. 
There are many — very many — noble exceptions ; but as a rule, ladies do 
not look upon matters matrimonial as beiifg really settled until the Church 
has declared it. So that the most desperate attempts are made to carry off 
a prize, even at the moment when the rightful owner looks with joy upon 
its coming into harbour. The doctrine that all is fair in love-matters has 
been preached so successfully, that it has shaken the supremacy of moral 
justice in all affairs of the heart." 

*' But, EUa, are you not forgetting that, in all such cases, there are two 
wrong doers ? You speak so mysteriously of danger, that I am inclined to 
believe you have forgotten all our old lessons and resolves about firmly 
adhering to the path of duty and honour ; but, more especially, you overlook 
my new character, as a clergyman, which would preserve me from taking part 
in such proceedings." 

The truth now flashed upon Ella's mind that her brother was taking all 
this to himself, as if she meant that he would dishonour his bond, which was 
about the last thought to have entered her head. At one moment her fear was 
lest one of the Miss Foinders should fall in love with her brother ; for in her 
sisterly heart she was proud of Lester, and looked upon him as one who, 
above all others, D^as qualified for wiimiug the most devoted love from any 
lady not positively engaged. Then, again, reverting to her suspicions, and 
dwelling upon what she remembered of their childish flirtations, when the 
Poinders were at Southampton, she feared lest her brother should innocently 
get entangled in some web of intrigue from which there would be no escape 
without pain to himself and Mary, and a tale of blighted affections for all the 
tea-tables round Crosswood. Wishing to disabuse his mind of the error into 
which he had fallen, as well as to open his eyes to a few facts about woman's 
life, she boldly declared the whole truth, 

2C9 
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" I did not mean that you would become a party to their machinations, 
but this, that, probably, one of the Miss Poinders would be smitten, might, 
even, fall desperately in love with you, and then a great deal of unbappiness 
would follow upon both sides, and, of course, all the unpleasant small talk of 
a country town." 

Lester could not refrain from bursting into a merry laugh. lie had not a 
grain of vanity in his nature. And, as to the chance of any young lady falling 
desperately in love with him, he looked upon the theory as being perfectly 
absurd. It is true that he had heard the loose conversation of under- 
graduates, and had listened to the strange unhallowed allusions which are 
frequently made by gentlemen who sit over their wine when the ladies have 
retired; but these •things never remained long enough upon his mind to 
corrupt his heart. He worshipped at one shrine, and admired the sex as a 
whole, neither believing them to be designing, nor charging them with 
weakness. As yet he knew woman only as he had idealized her, in which 
process he had been one-sidedly assisted by the specimens with whom he had 
grown up. And they were of the best. His mother, tender, generous, and 
full of that sort of feeling which is vitalized poetry, nobleness, and purity ; 
his sister, full of thought and self-contained, alive to everything great, 
honourable, and Godlike — strong enough to become a Spartan mother, tender 
enough for a beautiful Ophelia ; and Mar}', his affianced, who was running 
over with the poetry of Nature, and devotional feeling. These were they who 
had sat for Lester's portrait of woman, others he knew not ; and who shall 
wonder at his being almost shocked at the seemingly light manner in which 
Ella had spoken of a Miss Poinder falling in love with him ? 

Ev«n, on the side of his personal appearance, he was free from vanity, 
and knew not the manful beauty of his form and features. It seemed 
impossible to him that there could be anything attractive about his looks ; 
and, although not with discernment, it was with perfect honesty, when his fit 
of merriment had subsided, that he told his sister there was nothing to fear 
upon that scoi*e. 

** I'm half afraid that my Fairy Queen is poking fun at her listening knight, 
who knows well enough that he is no Adonis. Do you know, Ella, that the 
last time I surveyed my face in a glass, I was rather astonished to find, not 
only that its colour had departed, but to perceive, also, that a certain disagree- 
able tallowy look, something of the " sere and yellow leaf " combined with a 
thoroughly unhealthy appearance, had usurped its place. It appeared to me 
more lie the face of one likely to become the humble slave of Dr. Moule, 
than the conqueror of female hearts. And, by the way, although I know 
now that all I want to restore the old colour is a few days* run upon the hills 
— that reminds me I have to spend-to-moiTOw evening with the good Doctor 
— rest assured, Ella, even if there could be any, under other circumstances, 
there is no danger while my face looks so much like that of a churchyard 
deserter. But let us change the subject." 

" No, George, I cannot consent to change it while you entertain such 
erroneous ideas about our sex. It concerns youi* future peace of mind to 
have the subject fairly sifted. I believe that there is more unhappiness 
caused by good men who are ignorant, than by evil ones who are designing. 
The fonner are sure to win affection through their kindness and general 
suavity of manner when not attempting it, or even dreaming such a capture 
to be possible ; while the latter more frequently overshoot the mark, and put 
intended victims upon their guard." 
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"Then for the sake of your sex, ours had better be wickedly-designing 
than honourably good." 

" Don't be provoking, George. You know I don't mean that. What I mean 
is this, that the good man who does not intend it, is far ipore likely to give 
birth to hopeless affection, than is the evil one who desires it. Unless the 
good man is upon his guard, he is likely to say and do such things as are 
sure to kindle the fires of love in a generous woman's heart ; and you are just 
the sort ofperson to inflict this damage. And, speaking of good looks, while 
I confess that yours have not improved during the past eighteen months, since 
the death of dear mother, yet there is far more danger in your pale anxious 
face, wearing as it does a robe of soitow and of care, than there would be if it 
were ruddy or brown with health. It is the pale-faced clergyman who 
attracts the attention and wins the sympathies of the unmarried members of 
his congregation. Por him there is no end of tender admonitory epistles, 
filled with loving advice to take care of his health, to preserve himself for 
the glorious future awaiting him, and so forth ; all of which are penned by 
the admiring and thoroughly good-hearted girls who sit to listen to his 
sermons." 

" And is it solely the pale face, Ella, which wins him so much favour ? " 

" Not solely ; but as I wished to say, it is altogether a mistake to suppose 
that personal beauty, the mere mould of a face, and what is commonly called 
good looks, can win the heart of a woman. Such beauty pleases her eye, and 
gratifies that love of all beautiful forms which she possesses ; it may even go 
so far as to call forth a few sighs and tears, and excite a degree of sentimental 
pondering — a fact which induces many of them to imagine the flutter and 
excitement of their hearts is a token of new born love, but it is nothing of 
the sort." 

" Still, my Fairy Queen — and now that you have launched upon the theme, 

I will resign myself to receiving all the lesson — you will acknowledge that 

the flutter and excitement, as you call it, may ripen into love ; that the eye 

' being pleased will hardly fail to bribe the heart, and so secure the conquest ? " 

" I make no confessions which are not warranted by the facts. The 
truth is, that, comparatively speaking, beauty has nothing to do with win- 
ning the heart, not even in the case of gentlemen, who, however, are far 
more powerfully and deeply influenced by it than we are. Personal beauty 
is nothing more than the elegantly spread table amis the eatables; and if 
the latter be not supplied, the former will not meet our wants. I remember 
reading of a young captain who saw a beautiful female form and face, which 
so ravished his senses that, as closely as her own shadow, he followed the 
owner about for days. lie sought no introduction, but gave himself up to 
this strange mode of worship, until his friends believed his days would end 
in a lunatic asylum. Happily for him his release soon came. One hot day, 
after he had followed her about in her shopping excursion, watching her as it 
she had been an angel, just when the fair one was stepping into her carriage, 
she turned to her page and shrieked out, * I'll wring your neck, you young 
wretch, if you don't take more care of Fido.' The said Fido being a 
strangly ugly French poodle, which had been inconvenienced by the pas- 
sengers. From that moment the charm was dissolved, and the captain 
became perfectly convalescent. The voice was hideously unmusical, but it 
cured him. To secure a conquest over his heart something more was needed 
than personal beauty ; and it is just the same with woman." 

" I remember a circumstance of that kind, Ella, happening to myself. It 
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was at a dinner party, where I sat opposite to a lady whose face was the most 
perfect model of beauty ; indeed, it was the loveKest I ever saw. For a time 
I coukl neither eat nor speak, and did nothing but look at her. But, as in 
the case of the captain, I was disenchanted the moment she spoke; for 
among discordant voices hers was unmatchable ; it makes me shudder even 
now to remember its tones." 

'' Do us the justice to believe that the maj(»:ity of our sex are influenced 
in the same way. 1^ truth, to win the heart of a woman — and, of course, I 
mean one who has not had her heart and all her true feeliogs destroyed, 
according to the modern boarding-school methods — a man must have some- 
thing remarkable in his air, or in the tones of bis voice ; something in the all- 
embracing width of his charity, or the vastness of his attainments ; scMnethin^ 
in his success as a poet, orator, or statesman ; something in the state of his 
health, or in the greatness of his sorrows. Many a widower has won the 
love of woman through the intensity of his grief for her whom he had lost — 
the tender feeling began in sympathy, and ended in all-absorbing love. In 
all cases there must be, if not something to interest them, at least something 
which will admit of being magnified by the imagination until it becomes 
really interesting. I know a young lady who became passionately attached 
to a gentleman who had a club-foot. She was pained by the idle jests to 
which he was exposed ; she felt how keenly he suffered when the light-hearted 
and thoughtless rudely ventured to descant upon that topic, or to profess pity 
for his infirmity ; and finally she ended by becoming his passionate admirer. 
But if a man has been brave enough to perform some heroic deed whieh may 
•be remembered with pride, it will be no bar to his success, even if he should 
be positively ugly ; for in that deed, if, Othello- wise, he will but recount it to 
her, he has the means of winning the best hearted of our sex." 
' " Well done, my Fairy Queen, And so you imagine that, if I were to 
spend much time at Eose Hall with the Miss Poinders, I should so &r 
interest them as to win their love ?" 

" Yes, certainly you would." 

** But, apart from the pale face, which I fully believe will soon be ruddy 
again, with all due gravity I ask, what is it in me that would interest 
them?" 

'' Your earnestness and tenderness. If you speak upon any subject it is 
with your he§rt, and not merely with your tongue, you deliver your senti- 
ments. There is nothing cold and formal about you, but always, when 
speaking of nature or mankind, you do so with soul and feeling. Then, 
again, there is a peculiar, almost feminine, tenderness in your character. It 
would be impossible that you should read a touching stoiy without being 
greatly affected. Even last evening, while you were reading that story of the 
ruined cottage, in The Excurmn^ you were powerfully affected, and had the 
trick of grief. This leads you, when the subject of conversation is in any 
degree painful, as affecting the happiness or lives of others, to speak in an 
undertone of emotion ; and there is something almost fatal to the peace of a 
thoroughly good-hearted, generous, and disengaged woman, who is daily 
brought into contact with a man who allows himself to indulge in that habit." 

" Now you mention it, I remember that it is so ; but I am not conscious 
of it at the time I am speaking." 

*' No, you are not, and sunply because, through allowing your feelings to 
have the mastery, they give the tone and colour to your speeches ; but there 
is danger in it, and, for the sake of the innocent and confiding, who may be 
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deceived, you must check the practice, so as to avoid inflicting the pain 
which, in your heart, you would not approve." 

" There may be a great deal of sound philosophy in what you say, Ella ; 
and by-and-bye I shall think the matter quietly over, trying to separate the 
exact measure of truth from that which I must attribute tp your sisterly 
exaggeration and care for my happiness. But how and where did you learn 
all this ? Who was your Mentor ? Havp you had some painful e^^perienpe in 
this matter ? Ah, Ella, you blush ! Tell me, my dear good sister," and here 
his voice became tremulous with anxiety, " have you liefl,rnt all this thi'ough 
suffering ?" 

" No, (reorge, I am heart-whole and perfectly secure j I have had no 
personally painful experience. As far as my simple knowledge ex^n^s, it 
has been gained partly from observation, partly from reading good books, and 
partly from the occasional remarks of Dr. Moule. He dqes not dp it nov, 
but years ago he used to talk to me in a most confidential strain, aud some- 
how he managed to make me see for myself, and meditate upon ivhat I saw ; 
I believe he did me good, for I find myself free from many of the troubles 
which afHict others, and probably less likely to rush into a profitless marriage. 
I have much, veiy much, for which to thank our good old friend." 

" Whoever wins you, Ella, will win a prize. All I am astonished at is, 
that you still remain to be won." 

" As yet, I have never seen the man to whom my heart would answer, 
Yes ! And when I do, he will be — *' 

" Faultless, and the very paragon of men" 

" No, not faultless, for then he would never advance nearer to perfection. 
He would be like polished marble, always the same. I would rather have 
the man who has many faults, but who has strength enough to admit apd 
correct them; for with him life would be a beautiful reality, and a pro- 
gression. Perhaps, George, it may be wrong in me, but I have a strange 
feeling against being perfect. I want something to set before myself, some- 
thing to achieve ; and I am happier while stj-uggling up, than when the 
object of my desires has been gained." 

** At least, Ella, you have had abundant experience in that ' striving to 
attain '; for, when we were children, whatever your mind was set upon was 
invariably accomplished : I never knew you to be without some purpose, and 
cannot remember your failing ; there was always soiifething to be learnt in a 
week, or some piece of work tq be finished in a given number of days ; I used 
to wonder, and feel annayed, that you could not be tempted to leave it undone, 
but somehow your plodding example excited and assisted me, as your words 
now do. But I must be up and doing. Think of this, Ella, I have real ser- 
mons to prepare ; for I, that sit and learn so much irom you, am to stand up 
as a teacher ! And somehow I cannot get on with repeating the discourses 
I have given before. It seems, while I am reading them, to be merely 
playing a part, and yet the best men do it. Then, what with saying good- 
bye to the old haunts, my fine old beech-tree, and the dells in the common, 
there will hardly be a minute to spare." 

Ella gazed after her brother, as he quitted the room, with something more 
than the pride of a sister. And, if the truth be told, her only wish at that 
moment was, instead of meeting the man unto whom her heart could answer. 
Yes, that Fate would kindly permit -her to spend the years of life in com- 
panionship with the young rector of Crosswood. She was not romantic, and 
yet that was her one desire. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RErORMATION.— XXV. 

CHARACTER AND DEATH OF WYCLIFFE. 

We have seen Wycliffe as the Refonner, let us look at him as the parish 
priest. In the course of this work we have had ^quent occasion to speak 
of the degradation of Christianity into Priestcraft at the hands of the Church, 
and to condemn (as every right-thinking man must) that Priestly Caste who 
led Europe into the slough of superstition and degradation for their own vile 
purposes. It is, therefore, the more pleasing to be able to recognize in many 
of the poor parish priests men of the true Christian spirit. It is to the 
existence of such men in the old Church, that we have to attribute the love 
and veneration with which she was regarded by the poor and ignorant people 
for so many centuries, indeed, still is, even to this day, in the rural districts 
of Catholic countries. Charity and self-sacrifice^ kindly sympathy with human 
woe, and unflagging endeavours to alleviate the sufferings around them, have 
ever, indeed, been found in larger measure among the Catholic parish priests, 
than among the Protestant ministry, who seem to think their whole duty is to 
preach " sound doctrine," and attend alone to the "spiritual interests of their 
*' flocks." But we never can look upon these men with unmixed approbation, 
they are priests after all, and, like every Priesthood— Protestant, Catholic, or 
other than either — work not to raise the people out of their degradation, but 
to make them contented in it. Let us, however, be just to their virtue so far 
as it goes ; and this Wycliffe had in aU its fullness, but he had something 
more — he sought to make his people think, and to free them from the super- 
stitions which had so dose hold of them. 

Wycliffe held the Rectory of Lutterworth, in I^eicestershu^, for many years 
previous to and up to the time of his death, and there it was that he first 
promulgated the truths which the Church of Rome does, and the Church of 
England should, call heresy ; for he was the enemy of Priestcraft in all its 
forms. In Chaucer's fine description of the " Parson," we have a picture of 
what Wycliffe was at Lutterworth — ^the man of real practical piety. It is 
interesting to know that it is credibly believed the poet had Wycliffe in his 
mind when writing it. 

Some passages we quote : 

" Benign he was, and wondrous diligent. 
And m adversity full patient : 
And such he was yproved often sithes 
Full loth were him to cursen for his tithes : 
But rather would he g^ven, out of doubt, 
Unto his poore parishioners about 
Of his ofrriu^, and eke of his substance 
He could in little thing have suffisance. . . . 

He was a shepherd, and no mercenary. 
And though he noly were and virtuous " 
He was to sinful men not dispiteous. . . . 

To drawcn folk to heaven with faireness 
By good eusample were his business. . . . 

A better priest I trow that nowhere none is, 
He waited after no pomp, ne reverence, 
Ne maked him no spicod conscience 
But Christe's lore, and his Apostles' twelve, 
He taught, but first he followed it himsehe" 

In this last touch we have one of the many proofs, existent in his 
writings, of the wonderful power of painting character in a few words 
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possessed by Chaucer ; in it we at once see how far the original of this 
picture differed from priests in general. 

Between Wycliffe's duties at Lutterworth, and his University lectures, his 
time was fully occupied. Ever at work, he asked not, and cared but little, 
what his enemies were preparing against him. It was in the year 1379, that in 
the midst of his work, he was struck down by sickness so severe that it was 
thought to be a fatal sickness. In his weakness a body of Mendicant Monks 
visited him, believing him to be at the point of death ; their visit was, osten- 
sibly, to exhort him to repentance, but their manner expressed the exultation 
they felt that their enemy was in the grasp of death. In the midst of their 
exhortations to him, lying there in the last stage of weakness, a sudden life 
seemed to inspire him ; gradually raising himself up, his countenance glowing 
with indignation, to the consternation of the monks, thus he spoke: — "I 
" shall not die, but live — to declare the glory of God and the evil deeds of the 
" Priars ! " From that moment he quickly recovered strength, and the super- 
stition of the time thought a miracle had been wrought. The Friars departed 
in confusion. We have already seen how he redeemed his pledge, through 
those years of incessant labour for the trath he had at heart, glanced at in our 
last week's paper. Much more, of course, could be told were we writing the 
biography of AVycliffe ; but our aim here is only to sketch his career, and to 
form an estimate of the part he took in the gradual evolution of the great his- 
toric drama known as the Reformation. The results of his work will here- 
after more fully appear ; and it is rather in the results, than in the actual 
achievements, of the lives of many of the greatest men of the past, that we 
learn the true value of what they did. 

Earnestly and honestly tins man lived, and wrote, and spoke, and 
worked ; whatsoever he had to do he did it with his might, and as with all 
who have done, or shall^ do likewise, his memory can never be lost, and the' 
influence of his* life and work was felt through the ages which came after 
him. But a time came when he, too, must depart. We look across the gulf 
of five centuries into the Church of Lutterworth, on the morning of Sunday, 
the 31st of December, 1384. We listen to the glorious chaunts which form 
a portion of the service, and note, too, that a large portion from the Bible is 
r^ad in English, and that there is no raising of the consecrated host. The 
service over, we see entering at the front door the aged Pastor, Wycliffe. 
With tottering steps and slow, he passes up the aisle, and many a tear is 
dropped as the people note how much he has altered since he last met them. 
With simple earnestness he had wished them, and they him, a " Merry 
** Christmas and a happy New Year ; '* and merry it has been for many of 
them, but since then paralysis has laid a heavy hand upon their aged friend. 
He has been earnestly advised not to go to preach this morning, but yes ! 
yes ! he will even go and say what he has to say. As he ascends the pulpit 
stairs, many a silent heartfelt prayer is offered up for him ; for the people 
love him. And now he speaks, his trembling tones becoming stronger and 
stronger as enthusiasm is kindled by his subject, as he tells his people that 
once more they are entering on a new year, and that once more new chances 
are offered to them to work out their own salvation, ad he begs them not to 
believe that oblations and gifts are of any use, but to remember that a 
righteous life is what God demands. At length his sermon closes, and he 
spreads out his hands to bless the congregation ; they wait to hear the well- 
known sounds. See ! see ! he has sunk back ; — he will never speak benedic- 
tion more. His lips are closed for ever : — he is dead ! 
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So, as quaint old Fuller says : " The hare so often hupted, with so many 
'* packs of dogs, expired at last quietly sitting on his form." They buried 
him in Lutterworth Churchyard; and for 30 years his bones lay there 
undisturbed. And then — impotent malice ! — the' Council of Constance 
ordered his body to be exhumed and burnt as that of a heretic. The order 
was obeyed, for persecution was rife in England then. The ashes were cast 
into the little river Swift, which runs through Lutterworth; and "the 
" brook," says Fuller, " did convey his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, 
" Severn into the narrow Seas, they into the main Ocearj. And thus the 
" ashes of Wy cliff e are the emblem of his doctrines, which now are dispersed 
" all the world over." Yes ! they might burn his body, as, bad he been alive, 
they would have burnt him, but they could not destroy the truth he spoke, 
which was destined to work out many and great results, and the force of 
which even yet is not exhausted, nay, as with all tmth, whenever, where- 
ever, and by whomever spoken, can never be. 

Fifteen years after the death of Wycliffe, Eichard II. was deposed and 
Henry IV. reigned in his stead. The utmost severity of pei-secution, short of 
death, had characterised the proceedings of the Church against the followers 
of Wycliife during those fifteen years, but beyond imprisonment and fines, 
Eichard had never allowed them to go. Henry, however, owed the Church 
a debt of gratitude, and, moreover, feared her power, as being a Usurper (or, 
to say the least, capable of being represented such), the Church might, by 
throwing in the weight of her authority on the side of the malcontents, hurl 
him from the throne he had gained. This made him the humble servant of 
the Church. Immediately on his accession, he proclaimed himself protector 
of the Church, and ere he had reigned two years, the infamous statute 
de fferetico comburendo was passed, by which, for the first time, in the history 
of England, persecution was legalised. The common law of England had 
stood in the way hitherto. This act was passed for "the protection of the 
" Church," and the suppression of the Lollards. The very same year the 
first victim fell a sacrifice, and it was not long before burning for Lollardy 
became common ; and, but that the English people never looked kindly on 
this work, would have been much more common. But not all the burning 
and persecution was of any avail; the more they burnt and punished, the more 
there were to burn and punish. 

The Lollards in lingland must be looked upon as the immediate progeni- 
tors of the Puritans of a later date, to whom, and whom only, can we look for 
the true religious Beform of the 16th and 17th centuries — those grand old 
iron men who would have nought to do with the miserable compromises 
which a Henry VIII. and an Archbishop Cranmer called ca Eeformation. We 
shaU look at these Puritans at a later date, and see that they were the real 
creators of Eeligiqus Freedom (so far as it is existent) amongst us, thereby 
approving themselves iis the real inheritors of the spirit of Wycliffe. But a 
long and a fiery ordeal had the spirit of religious earnestness and freedom to 
go through ere finally it conquered. That, however, it would conquer, Priest- 
craft itself, if not judicially blinded by its hate of true religion, might have 
seen ; for dming all those years of Lollard persecution and martyrdom, the 
heart of England was being in-etrievably alienated from the Church, and the 
system which, in the name of religion, perpetrated such deeds. Come what 
might. Popery and Priestcraft could never again reign absolute in England ; 
although Protestants qo less than Catholics sought to make them so. 

None of the leaders of the Eeformation were so thorough in their attacks 
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upon the strongholds of Priestcraft as Wycliffe. We have already said, 
tnat, in spite of attempts to prove the contrary, it is quite certain Wycliflfe 
was no Episcopalian, as he was opposed to a priestly caste. He would 
have destroyed, root and branch, the State Church. In him the Spirit of 
Religious Freedom found its full expression, so far as ecclesiastical polity is 
concerped ; and even his doctrinal heresies arose out of his hatred to Priest- 
craft. Mr. Le Bas (liis high Church biographer) has perceived this, and 
consequently cannot find it in his heart to express more than a qualified 
admiration of his work. He sums up the evils (as he calls them) which 
would have resulted if the Eeformation of the Anglican Church had been 
conducted by Wycliffe. "Episcopal government," he says, "might then 
"have been discarded — ecclesiastical endowments and foundations might 
" have been, for the most part, sacrificed — the clergy consigned to a de- 

" grading dependence on their flocks Had Wiclif flourished," he 

continues, "in the sixteenth century, it can hardly be imagined that he 
" would have been found under the banners of Cranmer and of Ridley. 
" Tbeir caution, their patience, their moderation, would scarcely have been 
"intelligible to him, .... and tljerefore it is, that every faithful son 
"of the Church of England must rejoice, with trembling, that the ^^ork 
" of her final deliverance was not consigned to him :" * that is, must rejoice 
that Priestcraft was not entirely overthrown. 

We shall have an opportunity hereafter of testing the real nature of the 
Eeformation in England as it was actually carried out. Suffice it ntow to 
remark, that Wycliffe's reform remains yet to be accomplished. Priestcraft 
(shorn of its terrors, it is true, but still with much power of evil) yet exists 
among us; a State Church still stands to remind us, with its tithes and 
church-rates, that Religious Freedom, even of the merely outward kind, is a 
thing to be accomplished in the future, and hot yet a fact amongst us. But 
let us not forget that there is a Religious Freedom, even beyond that marked 
out by Wycliffe, which must be consummated before our Spiritual Progress, 
as a people, is possible ; and for this, as well as the full fruition of the other. 
Religious Reformers must work : we speak of freedom from those theological 
fetters which, now, alas ! as much as in the past, bind in soul-slavery so large 
a majority amongst men ; and wherein lies the strength of Priestcraft stUl. 
So must it be until men hail all truth as a Revelation from God, and do 
not start with the foregone conclusion that we know all God's Truth already, 
that it is contained within the lids of any Bible, or has ever yet been revealed 
in its entirety. To establish a Church without Creed, a Religion which shall 
satisfy the Reason, while it ignores not the intuitions of the soul of man ; 
believing that God is a Living God, and yet speaketh, and that the more we 
study History, and recognise His Hand there, the more we question Nature, 
and comprehend His Work there, the nearer shall we arrive at a knowledge 
of His Being; to seek in our lives to obey His Laws and work out His 
Will, believing that so doing we may go, when Death calls us, to meet Him 
and the Great Ones who, working in the like spirit, have gone before us into 
His presence — ^these are our aims, these our earnest beliefs, and to aid in 
this work should be the object of ever}' lover of real Religious Freedom. 
This is the proper work of To-day. And if in reviewing the careers of the 
Reformers of the Old Time, we bear this in mind, we shall find therein many 
a useful lesson. 

JAS. L. GOODING. 

• Life of Wiclif, pp. 365-0. 
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OUR NEW HALL, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET. 
The time has at length arrived when the Society of Independent Religious 
Reformers will be in a position to work out their proposed plans with greater 
chances of success. According to their programme the objects of the society 
are threefold : — 

" To secure the association of such peraous as are desirous of cultivating 
the Religious sentiment in a manner which shall be free from the evil spirit 
of creed, the intolerance of sectarianism, and the leaven of priestcraft, of such 
persons as respect the authority of Reason, and reverentially accept the 
decrees of Conscience : — 

" To discover and methodise Truths connected with either the Laws of 
Nature, the Progress of Thought, or the Lives of Good Men of all ages and 
countries, so that they may be rendered of practical value as guides to a 
healthful, moral, and manly life : — 

" To assist, as in the performance of a religious duty, in the regeneration 
of Society, by co-operating with every organized body whose aim is to abolish 
superstition, ignorance, drunkenness, political injustice, or any other of the 
numerous evils which now afflict society. 

" The Society proposes to attain its objects by means of co-operating to 
promote the public delivery of Lectures bearing upon Science, History, and 
Religious Freethought ; by means of Schools ift which the young shall be 
educated to love God and goodness, to know the inestimable value of truth 
and freedom, and to fear nothing but vice, serfdom, and dishonour ; by means 
of Classes for adults; and finally, by means of Publications in the form of 
journals, essays, and volumes." 

Up to the present time little towards accomplishing those objects has been 
done, besides securing the delivery of Lectures and the weekly publication of 
the Pathfinder, but having more scope we hope henceforth to do more and to 
achieve a wider success. 

The Editor of this journal, acting for the Committee, has taken upon 
lease for 21 years, the fine premises in Newman Street, Oxford Street, long 
known as the Philharmonic llall, and more recently used as a district church. 
The hall itself will seat, with great comfort to all, thirteen hundred persons, 
beside which there is a space which may, at small expense, be fitted up so as 
to extend the accommodation to sixteen hundred sittings. In connexion 
with the hall there iu-e various rooms, easily made available for classes, and 
even for small meetings, so that wliile lectures arc being delivered in the hall, 
or meetings are being held, the classes could go ou as usual. 

It is proposed that there shall be a regular Theistic religious service, con- 
ducted by P. W. Perfitt, every Sunday morning. In the evening lectures 
upon English History, Biography, Science, and kindred subjects, will be 
delivered, so that while upon the one hand the wants of man's religious 
nature will be met, on the other, there will be a recognition of the equally- 
important desire for general and practical knowledge, which is not usually 
supplied on Sunday evenings. Weekly lectures will also be deliver •<! under 
the auspices of the Society, and the Hall will be available, and will be let, 
for other lectures and public meetings. 

The Committee consider it to be a great advantage that these pr.uTiiscs 
have been secured for their purposes, and now all that remains to be done 
is to fit the Hall up with seats, and to supply other requisites for the holding 
of meetings. The sum required for this purpose is three hundred pounds. 
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Before the lease could be obtained, it was necessary tp pay down two hundred 
and fifty pounds ; which sum was furnished by the Committee, assisted by a 
few other friends, who now look with confidence to the admirers of Eeligious 
Preethought to supply the funds still required iu order to render the Hall 
immediately serviceable. There are mauy of our readers who can afford to 
subscribe towards the fund, and by doing so at once they will greatly facilitate 
the progress of the works. . Others who are not able to give may still be in 
a position to lend money, for six or twelve months, in suojs df five, ten, or 
twenty pounds. Whoever can and will do the latter, will not only be con- 
ferring a favour upon the Committee, but will also be greatly assisting the 
cause of Eeligious Progress. They arc hereby invited to pay over whatever 
sum they may be disposed to lend, either to the Secretary, on any Sunday 
evening, or to P. W. Perfitt, 20, Hemingford Terrace, Bamsbury, from whom 
they will receive an acknowledgment of the debt. 

We cannot doubt that, in an age like this, when it is the boast that 
Churches and Chapels are being far more rapidly subscribed for than at any 
former period, the opening of a Church for the expression of Eeligious Pree- 
thought will be hailed with satisfaction, and well supported by all who are 
desirous of promoting the progress of mankind. If the agents of intolerance 
can collect their thousands, surely the friends of liberty should be able to 
manage the units. We want only three hundred pounds, and must obtain 
that sum without invoking the aid of burning brimstone to frighten the cash 
out of men's pockets. Who, for the pure lov^ of a good cause, will rally to 
our side ? There is room for help, there is need for it, and if given, it will 
be for the diffusion of those religious and general ideas which have been pro- 
mulgated in The Pathfindek. 

Will our friends favour us with tlieir subscriptions at an jearly date, so 
that the bills for various contracts entered into may be honourably met? 

It is proposed to open the Hall iu the month of Jidy. 

SOUTH PLACE CHAPEli SUNDAY EVENING LECTUEES. 
BY P. W. PEEPITT, Pii. D. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 
{Continued froni page 384.) 
This is the present doctrine of the Churches. The pastors say, Come ye to the 
house of Grod, and attend to the safety of your own souls ; but do not go out to 
fight the battles of the world. God will look to all that iu his own good time ; it is 
not for us to meddle when we cannot mend. Some noble-souled priests there are 
who, like Kingsley, Maurice, McNauglit, Wilson, and others, repudiate the 
miserable do-nothing creed, and teach that we should ever be doing and everywhere 
while wrong is in the ascendant, and evil is daily done. Neither would I confine 
my exception to men in the present times, or exclude all of the Hebrew world. 
When we come to the writings of the bards of Israel, the prophets, we shall hear 
as noble utterances as ever escaped the lips of men — ^utterances which neither 
inculcated selfishness, nor applauded cowardice. They taught that it is for man to 
work as well as wait, and from them wc may draw the noblest assertions of 
principles, the reverse of those here laid down. They, too, could recognize the fact, 
that God saw all, but, with the other fact, that it is for us to bring in the good. 
There are passages in Isaiah and Jeremiah, as well also in the minor prophets, in 
iivhieh the doctrine is wisely insisted unon, that it is by the employment ot human 
means the wrongs of life are ^lo be clotted out. And, as Englishmen, we can 
solemnly endorse that teaching. There has been a deal of praying in this land, as 
much, perhaps, as in any of its size ; but, until work has been done, the answer has not 
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reached those who asked it. There can be no longer a doubt about the fact, that it is 
he who loveth the more truly, and who worketh the most nobly, who is the best man 
at prayer. Men prayed to have the Pope shaken in his seat of authority; Exeter 
Hall has resounded'-with prayers of that stamp ; but, somehow, the sending the 
French army into Italy has done more to effect that object than all the prayers. 
Still I hare no doubt, so clever are raen when dealing with these subjects, that the 
time is not far distant when it will be elaborately demonstrated, that it was in 
answer to the Exeter Hall prayers God raised up the French army to effect the 
object there prayed for ; when, of course, it will be equalljr clearly shewn, that, 
although the men who went were sent of God, still, being wicked men, "used by 
"the Divine Power to work out his own mysterious purposes," they had evil aims 
of their own, and so of course are not deserving of our praise. But even that is 
better than the wretched doctrine of this Preacher, for if his theory were to prevail 
honesty and manhood, liberty and security, trust and truth, would soon be banished 
from the earth to perish without hope of redemption 

Then he teaches that men should not labour for riches, and his teaching is made 
the burthen of many sermons, which, however, with all their weakness, are gene- 
rally much nobler than their foundation text. The Preacher says : — " There is a 
" sore evil which I have seen under the sun, namely, riches kept for the owners 
" thereof." Thus riches are an evil, and in other styles the same thought is 
repeated, but, unforttnately, in a low form, and the whole is niaced upon a rotten 
foundation. For wherever the idea is brought forward, we have it forced upon 
lis that the evil to be complained of is quite other than what it really is. In 
the passage just quoted, the evil is that the riches cannot be carried away by him 
who has acquired them. " He shall take nothing of his labour which he may 
" carry away in his hand." If he could carry them beyond the grave, then there 
would uo longer be any objection to their accumulation; but, as this wealth 
must be left to be enjoyed by some one who has not toiled for it, behold! it is 
evil. I can hardly conceive anything more grossly selfish than this, and were it 
reduced to practice as a principle, it would annihilate all good and progress. For 
if we may not work for riches because we cannot carry mem away with us, why 
should we toil for anything else, when upon all the same bar is laid ? This, 
indeed, is the result arrived at by the Preacner, who says we should not, in truth, 
trouble about anything ; and so far he is logical enough, and very fairly carries out 
his reasoning to its ultimate result. We, nowever, deny that it is a fair ground 
against gaining riches. It is purely selfish, and all selfish reasonings are immoral. 
Still I do not say, [therefore his cij against striving for riches is wrong. The 
reasonable objection to this struggle is that the man who makes riches his being's 
end and aim, is not only unjust unto himselfi but to society also. Such a pursuit 
is impossible, unless there is more or less hardening of the heart and destruction 
of the finer chords of human sympathy. And hence I say to men, do not si>end 
so much of life in the search after riches, because they cost too much, they involve 
too great sacrifices, and they cannot fiimish any adequate compensation for the 
labour bestowed upon their acquirement. 

Wisdom is also repudiated as worthless. We have many and great lamen- 
tations made abouf wisdom, how it is sought out, tlirough senous dimcultiesi and 
then proves valueless to its possessors. In some of the passages it seems as 
though wisdom is really worth possessing, but when we come, to the summing up, 
then, behold ! like all else, it is vanity : "This wisdom have I seen also under the 
" sun, and it seemed great unto me. There was a Kttle city, and few men within 
" it ; and there came a great king against it, and besieged it, and built great bul- 
" warks against it : Now there was found in it a poor wise man, and ne by his 
"wisdom delivered the city: yet no man remembered that same poor man. 
"Then said I, Wisdom is better than strength: nevertheless the poor man's 
** wisdom is despised, and his words are not heard."* So that wisdom is 
better than folly, is in itself a little more to be loved, and yet. what good 
doth it unto men? That wise man was unheeded, and his words were not 

* EccleB. ix. 13-16. 
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heard; therefore, his wisdom was all vanity! It is to be observed here, that 
•this passage has led many critics to the conclusion that they who endeavour to 
induce mankind to gather wisdom are acting as their enemies, because, in obtaining 
it, they only obtain a new source of trouble. Teach them to obey the laws, to be 
content with their station, and that will do; sucli is the favourite cry. But surely 
it is not in this passage that its justification can be found. They who seek it here 
do not seem to have learned the great law of life, which shines out in self- 
sacrifice. They point to this poor man as one of the unrewarded wise — as one 
who did well for men but received nothinff in return. Is it true, however, 
that lie received no reward ? Is there none but a pudding reward ? Had he been 
paid in fine gold, had a collar been put about his neck, so that he should have gdne 
forth among men as the third in the kingdom, then I presume all had been well, and he 
would have been hailed as the rewarded one, but because he received no gold these 
mere hucksters and petty traffickers in "wisdom" conclude that it were better to 
have no wisdom at all, and then men would not be disappointed. . They overlook 
the fact that the man succeeded in saving the city, they omit to notice that he was 
a victor when all other men believed victory to be impossible, and are unmindful 
of the truth that to tread the streets of a city, bearmg within your heart the 
knowledge that you have saved its streets, its holies, its wives, its children, froni 
ruin rudeness and slavery, is to possess a reward which transcends all that human- 
ity can bestow. Of course, however, the man must have a heart, or he will be 
insensiblfe to aU this, and will be discontent if a money payment be not made. 
Such are they who dwell upon the " sadness" of this man's lot. They preach and 
pray, and make money. Tne " House of God" is their market-place, where they 
cry aloud, and are not ashamed to say, that if you have wisdom, and can save s^ 
city, but do not obtain any reward from men in relation to it, you had bfetter have 
no wisdom at all. . And, in teaching thus, they are but reproducing the language of 
the Preacher: for that is the theory he proceeds upon. Had he been fortunate enough 
to have lived at a later date, and in England, instead of Palestine, I am inclined to 
believe we could have taught him a better lesson, and shown him men ^^hose 
lives illustrate the noble truth, that to possess wisdom and to do good is its own 
exceeding great reward. 

It is omy natural that a preacher who had adopted such widely mistaken views 
of men and things, should fall into errors in relation to many other and etjually 
important points. And what we philosophically expect is realised in the writing. 
The author is alarmed at every tliuig at all broad and comprehensive, or what we now 
call universal undertakings, so he advises that the rule of nioderation in speech 
and action should always be observed. He writes like an oracle in connection 
with " much wisdom," and even " much righteousness," and " much wickedness,**, 
be sure not to go to extremes with either of these. " Be not righteous bvet 
"much: neither make thyself over wise; why shouldst thou destroy thyself ? 
" Be not over much wicked, neither be thou foolish : why should thou die before 
" thy time ? "* Be moderate in all, in righteousness, and in wickedness ! Curious 
passage that, and one which critical men should attend to, seeing that it nullifies 
the common teaching, that we should abstain from wickedness altogether. But 
the line, "3e not righteous over much," is one of those lines to which the 
clergy are deeply attaclicd, and the laity are ready enough to quote it. Some time 
ago, when in company with a great brewer, who was very warm in his advocacy of 
all truly pious plans for ameliorating the condition of the poor, and who made his 
religion a perfect bore, I inauired why, being so very " orthodoxly religious," 
he continued the profession of a malster brewer, seeing that to carry it on ne was 
compelled to employ men to work on Sunday — a day he had been saying should be 
kept religiously sacred. I could not understand the consistency of objecting 
to employ men in one capacity, such as attending to a museum," if it were right and 
religious to employ them in the other, as malaters. Now, when I say that he had 
no reasonable oefence, I am judging his answer from my own point of view, and in 
that may be considered as somewnat prejudiced, because, as an abstainer, I repu- 

* Eooles. Yli. 16. 
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diaic tne assumption that these drinks are necessary, or even advantageous : but 
this was his answer,' that it was a work of necessity, and, consequently, that he . 
was perfectly justified. Still, as I urged, there are millions who never had any- 
thing of the Kind, millions who never heard of anything of the kind, and hence 
it is only a necessity of our own creation, and not universal. It can be dis- 
pensed with, and the proof is daily before us, and, as I pressed upon him, himself 
could do without them. Then came the passage from Ecclesiastes about being 
righteous over much, and all the empty phraseology, which is so frec[uently 
poured into our ears when we insist upon the religious duty of aidmg the 
educational and other movements of the day which aim at emancipating men 
from evil. 

But then, as some of these men inquire, if we work in these ways will it not 
prove a great labour and vexation of the spirit without adequate results ? The 
rreacher deliberately teaches inaction, and were we guided by his views of life 
and duty we should sit still and fold our inactive hands in peace, leaving the mad 
world to work and weave its own misery and blessedness. In another place 
he says : " Again, I considered all travail, and ever^r right work, that for this 
"a man is .envied of his neighbour. This also is vanity and vexation of spirit. 
" The fool foldeth his hands together and eateth his own flesh. Better is an handful 
"with quietness than both the*hands full with travail and vexation of spirit."* 
Or, in plainer English, * Men who find out what it is right to do and do it, are 

• envied by their neighbours ; this envy is a source of pain from which fools and 

* inactive men are free — they pass through life without enduring any suffering from 

* a cause of this nature, and tuerefore it is better to take theii* small handful with 

• quietness than it is to win a larger measure, when accompanied with the envy of 
*our neighbours.' However any man with a soul in him, with any religious 
feeling in him, can talk about a book or essay which contains sucli teaching 
being a religious God-inspired book, 1 am wholly at a loss to conceive. It 
is the worldly-wisdom of a selfish man. The idea of good for its own sake, 
of good because of its intrinsic value, he had never realised. When so-called 
practical business men use such language, we know exactly how to appreciate 
it, and we can answer them easily enough; but when such a philosophy is 
elevated to the rank of religion, we stand amazed, both at its own unsoundness, 
and the folly of its admirers. That it is largely believed in the present day, 
I do not doubt, for we find it largely acted upon, but it has received its 
death-blow. Men are growing daily into the perception of the truth, that the 
goodwill of our neighbours must not be purchased at the cost of neglecting our . 
perceived duties. And above this they are rising to the height at which they 
clearly perceive the shallowness of the old theories of happiness. If I go on 
doing my work, and enjoying the goodwill of ray neighbour, it is well and 
pleasant enough, for probably, through this, aid will be won over for the right ; 
but if my neighbour should look scornfully upon what I do, and make mock 
at it, or sit down and gnaw his naUs through envy, why should I trouble, or 
turn aside, or falter on my path? Is there no sunshine where his approving 
smile is unseen ? Is there no gladness where his frown darkens ? Then, indeea, 
my neighbour has become my God, and has power to render me happy or 
miserable at his pleasure. What a Divinity 1 Alas ! for us, if such be our case. 

{To be coHiintted.) 
♦Ecoles. iv.4,5. 
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THE DREAM AND THE REALITY OF LOVE. 

George Lester felt that the preceding conversation had furnished him with 
a new insight into his sister's character, and he truly promised to think over 
what she had been saying. That morning, sitting in his study, surrounded by 
a collection of recently purchased books of divinity, and not knowing which to 
open first, his thoughts reverted to her remarks, and, in fact, he could think 
of nothing else. Of course, although his gallantry was a little bit chafed, he 
confessed that, upon the whole, she was right. He had his own suspicions of 
the Poinders, but they were neither so harsh nor so definite as hers. Still, 
whether she were right or wrong, as he asked himself, what could their 
character or aims matter to him ? These surely were of little consequence. 
So far, too, as his prospects were concerned, they were so fair that there oodd 
be no cause to fear the future. None ! and yet he did fear it. There was a 
sadness hanging about him, a sort of preternatural melancholy, and he was 
particularly vexed that accident had cast impediments in the way to prevent 
his marriage with Mary. It had been arranged after he took orders, that 
immediately the living of Crosswood became vacant, the marriage should 
take place ; but now that the looked-for event had occurred, other causes had 
arisen to postpone their union ; much against his will, and yet with his consent, 
it had been deferred. The reason was a painful one. An aunt of Maiy's, 
living in Devonshire, had recently sustained the loss of her husband and two 
daughters, who were drowned while out upon a pleasure excursion, near to 
the mouth of the beautiful Tavey. In her affliction, she had requested Mary 
to visit, and, indeed, to live with her, for at least a few months ; of course, 
the request was responded to. The shock had been great, even for those who 
were strangers to the family ; but to her who had been thus suddenly be- 
reaved; it was so terrible that she had become a confinned invalid, and both 
Yoi^* Y. Nsw SiBoa, Yoi» I. 2D 
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in her conversations with Mary, and her letters to Lester, her daily prayer 
had been, " Leave me not alone." She might be weeks, or even months, 
before it would be possible to leave her, and both the lovers felt that, under 
such painful circumstances, their own feelings could not be allowed to 
operate selfishly. Thus as an unmarried reotor he was bound to enter Cross- 
wood, but his hope was, before long, to shelter beneath his own roof both a 
wife and a sister. 

The love of Lester for his accomplished and beautiful cousin, was not of 
that kind ordegree which admits of being demonstrated by means of outward 
show, or throtigh the utterance of any series of sentences, however eloquently 
expressed; it was alike too full and deep for words ; and all the ordinary 
tokens, employed by prosaic minds, were as valueless for its display, as the 
lifting an ounce weight would be for demonstrating the strength of a giant. 
The love he felt was hidden away — was treasured in the profounder depths of 
his nature, as something too holy to be lightly alluded to, and too secure to 
be shaken by the changes and chances of fortune. Like some simple un- 
heeded forest flower, it had grown up unperceived, but had struck so deep a 
root, that its fibres had twined themselves in with all that was strong and 
noble in his nature. It had now become so much a part of himself, so dis- 
tinctly a part of his own life, that he scarcely ever alluded to it, or stated its 
existence ; feeling, in fact^ that there was no more reason for speaking of it, 
than there was of telling that his own body was endowed with life. Mary, 
herself, had learnt what she knew of its extent and fulness rather through the 
power of spiritual and emotional intuition, than through his distinct confes- 
sions ; she had read its character traced ilpon her own heart, and felt sure 
the counterpart was traced upon his ; she had learned it, not through the 
length, the beauty, or the pasionate fervour of his speeches, but father 
through the fine eloquence of his silence, and the perceptible tremor of his 
voice when they two either met or parted. With one exception, presently to 
be describedi and considered as intended to be read as those of a lover, his 
letters were decidedly original. Many young ladies would have scouted them 
as nothing more than friendly epistles — as being too far removed from the all- 
important topic; for they contained no romantic love passages similar in 
absurdity to those which are found in sentimental novels. Yet the manful 
earnestness of his devotion was more fully proven by the absence of all state- 
ments respecting its heat, dimensions, and durability, than it Could have 
been by all the miserable abortiotis, ycleped " love letters," which figure in 
the productions of the Minerva press. Eunning through them, there was an 
undertone of respect and reverence^ of tenderness and confidence, which said 
more for the purity and genuineness, for the permanence and depth of his 
attachment^ than could have been conveyed in any more direct style of decla- 
ration. 

It isi however, but an act of justice to Lester that the reader should be 
made acquainted with the fact of his not having been always thus uncom- 
municative upon this point. As children, they had grown up together, 
loving and being loved as brother and sister. So rarely had they been 
separated for more than a week, that, although, as they grew older, each had 
become aware of their being but cousins, until after the entrance of G^rge 
upon his life as an Oxford Graduate, there had been no change in their con- 
duct and treatment of each other. During their separation they had learnt 
the true state of their feelings toward each other. After long pondering upon 
it, Lester wrote to his cousin, but not in his usual »tyte, iSashing away all 
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reserve, paying iio attention to formalities^ he told of the neW consciousness 
which had arisen within him, of the love he cherished, and of the terrible fears 
which haunted him, lest, having so long been treated merely as a brother, 
he could not, or ought not to, hope for being received in the character of a 
lover. There was nothing either weak or affected in this composition, for, as 
with all he said and wrote, it came from his heart. It appeared strange to 
him that this letter remained unanswered. Up to that time Mary had written 
with great regularity, then she ceased. But not, as he imagined, because of 
anger, or through desiring to close the correspondence. She had spoken to 
Mrs. Lester upon the subject, and that lady was not only " pleased to find 
events were happening as she had desired," but of opinion also, that, as 
George was to return home Within a month, the answei? had better be reserved 
for his arrival. 

But what was he to do, and think, and suffer during the interval ? Had 
the mother no thought about the anxiety of her son P Upon that point, and 
that only, the feelings of woman rise superior to those of the mother. In the 
latter capacity she hastens to subdue pain and to banish trouble from the 
breast of her child * but when the trial is one of the affections, she is neither 
so hasty nor so desirous to remove the difficulty. Instinctively has she leai*nt 
that, as a little pain in the gathering adds a charm to the fruit, so the pains 
of the lover, wnen not doomed to terminate in hopeless despair, do but serve 
to increase in his estimation the value of the prize for which he is striving. 
Mrs. Lester acted wisely in advising Mary to wait. 

When George reached home the fact that Mary was not upon the landing 
to meet him, as usual, had struck a chill through his frame. But although 
he missed, he could not inquire after her. For years he had never once 
retui'ned to the house, not even from a short excursion, without finding 
Mary waiting to receive him, and, under the circumstances, her absence upon 
this occasion was felt most acutely. He fancied that all had been decided 
against his wishes; fancied — ^But why tell his wandering thoughts, when 
each reader knows more of what he imagined than could be described in a 
volume P Yet it w^s unnecessary pain. Unable, after receiving his letter, to 
receive hito ad of old, and feeling that before others she could not venture 
upon giving him his first greeting in a new character, she had retired to the 
little garden house to await him. The refreshments stood untasted upon the 
table, and all the mother's pressing was, powerless to induce him to eat. 
Not without feeling herself to be somewhat wronged, she intimated where the 
midsing one was to be found. The first greeting was sufficient to chase 
away dl doubt, and to render the two hearts happy. And yet the spoken 
words wete few. He did but say-^ 

•* Maiy do not receive me merely as a brother 5 I must be mote than 
that} Oi: fot the sake of our mutual peace 1 must quit home for some distant 
land." 

Those were the precise words she wished him to utter; and yet, when 
as some Hew draught of life she had dlrank them in, and although striving to 
do more, she dould but repeat them. 

*• iTed, more thaii a brother, much more than a brother." 

Good Spirits are ever on the Watch to supply content when two fiill hearts 
are thus blended. They ministered, as those two sat, in the calm evening, 
hand in hand, uttering no word, yet feeling and learning more of. heart-lore 
than the loftiest genius of the pen could trace upon paper, or the greatest 
musician express in his Symphonies. When through excess of feeling 

2D2 
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the tongue is paralyzed and can utter the least, the eye and hand take up 
the tender tale, to express the most tender and beautiful of all the emotions. 
Whole volumes are occasionally expressed in a single glance of the eye. 
Undoubtedly the power of ordinary si)eech is great ; but what can be said of 
that sort of speech in which, while no words arc uttered, distinct ideas and 
exalted thoughts are conveyed which siuk deeper, and cannot be allowed to 
fade from the memory ? In ancient days, one glance of Medusa sufficed to 
change her victim into stone ; are there none in the living world who can shoot 
forth death from their eyes, or change the heart of flesh into adamant ? Happily, 
there is power also in the eye to soften and subdue. Some there are which 
beam a new life, and reviving hope and faith in the hearts of those who are 
sinking down into ruin, they inspire with courage, while indicating th& folly 
of abject submission ; others have flashed forth a reproof and an admonition 
far more powerful than the most logical of sermons, to redeem the 
erring and to strengthen the weak. The eye is still an unknown quantity 
waiting its conqueror. At present we can only point out, and wonder at its 
power, but, bye-and-bye, the discoverer will arrive to lead us through the 
deeper mysteries of its mechanism, and to unfold the secret of its magical 
influence. 

And the hand, too, doth it not speak ? The gentle pressure which is felt 
throughout the frame, and felt right on through sixty years, doth it not tell 
more than can be entrusted to the tongue ? If men would inspire others 
with confidence in their intentions, if they would express sympathy with 
them in their afflictions, or would indicate the intensity and unwavering 
nature of their friendship, they do more with the hand than with the tongue 
to make a lasting impression. And when young hearts are stirred to their 
inmost depths, by the joy of knowing their love to be faithfully returned, 
who shall wonder that through the hand they endeavour to convey a due in- 
timation of the fulness of their content, and of the inestimable value of their 
happiness ? 

The physiology of such happiness remains yet to be explored. The foun- 
tains of the great deep were opened up, and as the long pent up stream of love 
overflowed its ordinary channels, it swept away all worldly thoughts and petty 
cares; wealth, and power, and fame, all were forgotten and swallowed up in the 
blessedness of that hour. Had the portals of Heaven been thrown open for 
their admission, they would not have moved from their seats to enter in ; 
for to conceive a degree of blessedness beyond that which they then eigoyed 
was impossible. Multiply all the imagined joys of Paradise, a million times, 
and then concentrate the whole into a perfect essence of bliss, it would still 
be inferior to that pm-e content, to that indescribable joy which was flowing 
through the spirits of those happy yet speechless lovers. Within their souls a 
sense of concord reigned supreme, for each felt assured of possessing the 
unalterable love of the other ; and as no sound of earth or air broke the 
stillness of evening, so they had no jarring thought, no inward doubt, no 
horrible fear, to mar their perfect harmony of confidence and trustful love. 

Portunately the garden was retired, so that none of those cool and prac- 
tical persons were present whose sole business in life seems to be that of 
putting poison into every cup of joy which in their presence is raised to the 
lip by a fellow-mortal. Moving in an atmosphere of suspicion, they fail not 
to scatter doubts and fears abroad which strike at the root of all our simple 
joys. If ever they are thoroughly contented, it is when they have succeeded 
in rendering all around them miserabler Such persons are not to be per- 
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suaded into looking with satisfaction upon those whose silence is speech and 
a source of knowledge. They instantly and sneeringly ask, ** Ah, and what of 
forty years to come ? Must not all who love change and die ? " If they are 
invited to a wedding, they carry a coffin in their thoughts, and even in the 
hottest day of summer, they shiver at the bitterness of winter's cold, to 
which, as by the law of antagonism, their minds have reverted. How fortu- 
nate that, for the one evening at least, this class was wholly excluded from 
the Lester domain. 

Why should such repose, content, and blessedness, be destroyed ? Why 
should that unutterable satisfaction be made the butt of fortune ? Why does 
even Nature herself set forces in motion to effect the destruction of such a 
state of feeling ? For it is not alone from the deeds and passions, the foUy 
and the injustice of man, that the blow comes which shivers the peace which 
at such hours blossoms into beauty in the soul. Love and imagination are 
the builders, but the necessities of our mortal life stretch forth their ruthless 
hands to destroy the fairy-like fonnations. It seems as if Nature did but hold 
up the Ideal in order to torture us by the sense of our loss when she has shat- 
tered the picture ; and yet, may it not be, that by showing the possible she is 
but endeavouring to woo us into labouring after the transformation of our 
dreams into facts, and the conversion of our earth into the heaven of our 
imagination ? 

Several weeks passed away after that tacit confession, without either of 
them making, or desiring to make, any allusion to the one subject which 
absorbed their hours of quiet thought. They knew each other's hearts, and 
wished for no other knowledge ; they felt an inward security, and were con- 
tent to eiyoy the passing hour, neither thinking nor speaking of the future. 
But upon one occasion, like happy children, they strolled away beyond Hill, 
and far along the MiUbrook road, to that point where sight-seers pause to watch 
the rising tide spread over the shallows. Here they sat down and talked ; 
talked of the cavei*ns, corals, and other mysteries of the sea ; talked of the blue 
vault above, and its profound depths, whose inhabitants are giant worlds, which 
dwell in peace, though not without sharing the universal sympathy which 
shows itself in attraction and repulsion ; taiUced of beauty in all its mani- 
fold forms, and how wondrously it exerts its power upon the human spirit ; 
nor did they omit to speak of life and sleep, with its 'twin-brother death.* 
The golden hours flew rapidly by,- but they heeded them not ; for just then, 
like beings of another sphere, they sat upon the hill apart, and talked of all 
things mighty and beautiful, finding their all of life in each other's words, 
and seemed to have nought to do with time. Evening at length closed in 
with unusual splendour ; and then, in the distance, shone the warning lights 
which mariners hang upon the masts ; the calm waters were spread out like a 
floor of crystal, which here and there dimpled into life, or shone resplendent 
with phosphorescent fire; while over all, the star-studded heavens, like 
a mantle endowed with life, fell gracefully down to adorn and curtain 
the half-slumbering world. Both George and Mary loved, and with no 
mere idle passion, the calm blessedness of evening ; as a star-gazer, she had 
enjoyed it more frequently than he had done ; yet never, until that night, 
had either truly felt the whole of its mystical and soul-entrancing power. 
For the first time they were privileged to feel the omnipotence of that 
Spirit which shines through the forms of Nature into the soul of man, to 
emancipate, to etherealise, and to ennoble. 

There are granted unto all of us a few magical moments in life, whereia 
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ft is our tot to fiQ0 that man, the moftal, while stOl toeadiiig imDa the laat^ 
rial, is capable of casting off his eartUy g^anuture, so as to beeome one of 
th<Me who see aU things with the immortal spmtnal eje. It is then that the 
emancipated ean gi?e expression to emotions, whidi, chaing many pieeeding 
yeaiSy had Tainly striren for utterance, and can speak or write those words at 
psalm and song, whidiever after are treasured as among the jojodess piopefr 
ties of hnmanity. It was one of those moments which had now found Jjuta 
with the pearl of his life hanging upon his arm, looking with joy, twe, and 
wonder, into the mingled sea of life and light, £wtoaned off by chmds and 
darkness which hung or rolled around them. It was then that his tongue 
was loosed, and he was enabled to pour forth those holier intimations of his 
lore, which seemed to be deli?eied moie in the hnguage of hea?en than of 
earth, and whidi once heard were never to be forgotten, but eould not be 
repeated. Thqr were full of life, energy, strength, and holiness, all ntteied 
in music, but unhappily their fall yalue can only be known in the great 
Hereafter. 

For now as through a g^ass we do but dimly see. 
And, 'mid the uproar, can but partly hear: 

Once there, our spurit ejes, and ears, will open b^ 
And man become the true Immortal Seer. 

What those words were we dare not tell. Enough for us that we shall 
lift up the veil to show thdr unlooked-for fruit. 1%e words themsdfes, if 
indeed repeatable, must remain unrepeated. The stiU toiling man mnst not 
be stripped of that which gives him powor to labour on to lus life's end, still 
to bear and still to conquer. He may be all that the ethics of heroism 
demand, yet that is no reason for stripping him of that single source of 
power. And what treasure of a true man or woman ean be greata than is 
that which is composed of the first words of tove breathed into thebr ears by 
one whose voice was as that of a spirit from heavoi, and whose speech was 
as the most sacred psalm ? In this God's world, are thousands who even to- 
day have nothing left save that single treasure; men, and women too, who 
are doing battle in life for what is noble' and pure; who Hve not for them* 
selves but for their race, who are misrepresented, misunderstood, despised, 
or even accursed and down-trodden, and who have only that blessed memory 
left them wherewith to make life bearable. From the hot blasts of calumny, 
from the bitterness of injustice, and the oppression of wrong, th^ can retreat 
within themselves to enjoy the summer and bird music of their own soids ; 
weary, and almost crushed by despair, th^ fall back upon this never-ceasing 
fountain of joy to refresh themselves for the ever-recurring battle of life. 
They recall the first words of love with the memory of the heaven whidi then 
hung about them, and as by the power of some mighty cordial th^ are again 
made whole. How, then, can we repeat and make common property of sudi 
magical and holy words ? The true soul would as soon agree to hold a 
drunken carnival upon his mother's grave as to publish abroad the early 
whispered words of love. 

Enough to know that they were powerful to convince, and so thoroughly 
earnest and honest, so evidently from the heart, that if love shafts were being 
prepared at Rose Hall, they would necessarily fall quite powerless upon the 
already occupied heart of George Lester. 
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THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SAKTA (BUDDHA), 

( JSJ-^THK OTERTHEQIV OF INDIAN BUPPH|§M. 

AnSB Asatas, the patron of Buddhism, died, others aseended the throne 
who had neither his wisdom nor breadth of polioyq-r-men who were incapable 
of eomprehending the value of those doctrines Sakya had gives. Buddhism 
was tolerant — let men say what they will of its weakness or partial absurdity, 
they oannot charge it with persecution, or with haying lit up the fires of 
m^yrdom. There was no desire shown by its disciples to do other than 
by persuasion to make converts. They seem to have acted upon the prin- 
ciple, that unless a man joined through love he could never be esteemed a 
good believer. And this is true of them at the present time. The reader 
who examines Hue and Gabet's travels in Tartary, Tibet, and Ohina, cannot 
avoid being astonished at the largeness of their toleration. Their Lamaseries 
were always open to the Western Missionaries, and the priests were ready to 
give any explanation of their views : it mattered not if the listeners assented 
or not, still was kindness shown, and all thought of persecution for religion's 
sake seemed far from them. They would listen with perfect friendliness to all 
the missionaiiea had to say ; and although not accepting the doctrines, still 
there was kindness in their liberal observation, — **Ah, you of the West 
<* believe one way, we believe another, still aU mankind are brothers." For 
months these missionaries remained in the Lamaseries, but were ever free to 
pray as they pleased, without a single sneering or intolerant observation — 
they were never pressed to listen to the priests of the place, nor were they 
expected to attend any of the ceremonial processions or forms of worship ; 
neither were they charged for what they hacf, or in any way rendered poorer 
through their residence. It may be mentioned, too, that on one occasion a 
hare was brought them as a present by a man who said that *' the priests did 
** not eat any wild animals ; but if the Western brothers ate them, he would 
" bring one every day." They agreed to accept it, and just afterwards a 
Lama priest entered the apartment. Of course he was horriiied at the sight, 
and pained by the fact that the apartment was rendered impure through this 
dead hare ; but when told by Hue that there was no law in his Sacred Book 
prohibiting such food, the Lama said no more, nor did any priest interfere^ 
although aft^wards game was regularly brought in. But this is only a fair 
specimen of the full tolerance which, from the earliest days, has marked the 
Buddhists. 

Toleration was not the mark of its enemies. The Brahmins were roused 
to the highest degree of auger as the new creed spread through the land* 
They had not troubled themselves about opposing it in its earlier days, for 
they were indolent, well supplied, and careless about all else. But when 
the system spread, the Brahmin income declined — people no longer came to 
the temples, or joined in the processions, or paid for Brahminic aid in house- 
building and marriages ; and we can easily understand how the attack upon 
the exchequer roused them from their slumbei*. They now discovered that 
'* Buddhism was only Atheism," consequently that all the Buddhists were sin- 
ful Atheists, and that Brahm would be advantaged if Buddhism were blotted 
out. This is the common argument of persecutors; they first blast the fair fame, 
and then strike at the life and property of their victims. It was represented that 
they drank the blood of children in their private assemblies ; and whenever 
any evil happened in a district, it was immediately laid by the Brahmins to 
the charge of the Buddhists. So on one side there was unprincipled lying, 
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and on the other generous tenderness. The Buddhist was for using mild 
melins, never resorting to harsh measures ; while the other was ready to use 
any means. And it is absurd to suppose that mildness will gain the victory. 
It is all very well to use kinds words when dealing with a nature likely to 
be impressed by them ; but nobody would dream of caging lions with si&en 
threads, and it is equally absurd to think of kindness gaining a victory over 
unprincipled rudeness and bigotry. And the Brahmins were stirred to action 
by the hope of gain, both in wealth and position. Could they only conquer 
Buddhism, then, indeed, all would be well, and they would have their place 
again. They did conquer, for, by union with the military caste, they gained 
power to bum the Buddhist temples and massacre the priests. True, indeed, 
it was a work of time, but fire and sword were not allowed to rest until it 
was accomplished. In many places the ruins of Buddhist temples have been 
dug up ; and from the appearances presented, we know that priest and temple 
had been consumed in one great blaze ; and in other places, as well as through 
the fragments of history, we know that the Brahmins never ceased in tbeir 
labour until the victory was gained, and themselves were left masters of the 
field. 

So this faith was driven out of India, even as Christianity was driven out 
of the East, and at the present time both of those religions are professed by 
people who live far from the scene of their birth. Buddhism has no more 
hold in India than Christianity has in Palestine. There are a few of the faith, 
but nowhere any large congregations. But in China it took root and flou- 
rished. Some of the Emperors adopted it, their successors, however, did 
not continue to render aid ; for, in truth, the doctrines were too widely at 
variance with the principles of state upon which that empire is ruled. 
Hence it is that Buddhism in China is merely a tolerated religion, and its 
priests are compelled to submit themselves to the orders of the Emperor. 
Still it is believed that the number of real Chinese Buddhists do not fall 
short of 50 millions. Then in Siam the Buddhistic is the ruling religion, in 
Tartary and Tibet it rules under the name of Lamaism, and about this we 
may offer some word of explanation. They have connected with several 
Lamaseries a living Buddha, and believe that when one dies he immediately 
returns to earth again to resume once more his Buddha rule. But in this 
they do not teach that Sakya is incarnate again ; they do not even mean that 
the being they have is a real Buddha, but a Buddhiswatha, or one who may 
become Buddha. Still it is their belief that the Buddha they have is some- 
what holier than ordinary men ; they believe that the Sakya power, in a mncli 
reduced measure, has descended to him, and wiU continue to descend until 
the next real Buddha appears. So that, stripping this idea of all the inane 
notions which our prejudices have clustered round it, we have left much the 
same as the Catholics believe of the Pope ; he is not Jesus, but possesses 
some of the Divine Power. And the same is true of our English Church. 
What is that ceremony of consecration — claying on of hands, and endowing a 
man with the Holy Ghost ? It is simply the same idea in another form, and 
surely, if, with all our light, this stHl prevails amongst us, it is rather too much 
to expect that from other less favoured lands it should be blotted out. Yet, 
in truth. Buddhism, with many weaknesses of this character, is still strong, 
and has a truth in its heart, and when that truth has been generally adopted, 
the mere husk and form may and will speedily perish. 

But we must not close these articles without some comments upon the 
ereat teaching conveyed by this gi'eat Brahmi^ic victory. We could say 
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mucli upon the strange parallel between the leading facts related of Buddha 
and Jesus, but abstain for the present, seeing that better opportunities will 
occur ; and, moreover, this Brahmin victoiy is so thoroughly practical in its 
teaching. Buddhism was a step in advance ; but, after taking it, the nation 
recoiled, and has never since moved an inch. As Sakya taught he made men, 
and sowed the seeds of an active and benevolent citizen life. Eoads were 
made, cities were built, and the people were roused to full activity. They 
were equals, and uncursed by the badge of natural, or God-ordained inferio- 
rity. The remains, magnificent remains, of fine Buddhist buildings which 
are scattered over the whole of India, attest the industry, progress, and 
development of Ihe people — there was a new idea, new hope, and new activity, 
and hence all went well, so that in a few ages India would have become great 
as a nation, and capable of developing in a condition of freedom the whole 
of its magnificent resources. But, alas ! bigotry and caste prevailed, so that 
the tide of progress was rolled back, and men were made to walk in fetters, 
where, under other circumstances, they had moved in freedom. Then the 
priestly caste joined with the military, Church and King in unholy union, to 
steal away the birthright of the people. And they succeeded ! Yes ! suc- 
ceeded in reducing the people to such a condition of fear that all went so 
that both Brahmin and military were safe. But in reducing the people they 
forgot that foreign enemies existed who might feel inclined to fight for the 
sovereignty. Mahometans poured into the land when the impoverished 
people were useless ; and the cup of slavery presented by priests and rulers to 
the lips of the many was now in turn presented to their own. Vain now 
was their cry to that people Ihey had reduced, for why or how should they 
fight when nothing had been left them to fight for F It was well so, for when 
rulers forget that it is for the people they should act, and not against them, 
there should arise some power who will mete out the same full measure to 
themselves and compel them to drink to the dregs the cup of misery and 
abject submission which they have so ruthlessly forced upon others. 

l\ W. P. 



NOTICE. 

PROGRESS IN NEWMAN STREET. 
We have much pleasure in informing our readers, that such progress is 
making in the fitting up and otherwise preparing the new place in Newman 
Street, as to render it certain that the opening will not be deferred beyond 
Sunday, July 21st, of which due notice will be given in our next. Of course 
much will depend upon the readiness with which our friends come forward to 
subscribe^ or to advance by way of loan, those sums still needed, in order to 
complete the original design. The hope we are animated with is this, that 
a noble building, capable of affording accommodation to a large congregation 
of Tbeists, shall be opened in such a manner as wUl enable us to speak 
without shame of the accommodation which the Freethinkers can provide, in 
order to receive the young inquirers. They who wiU help us now will be 
putting their shoulder to the wheel just at the right time ; and in after years 
we believe it will be a source of pleasure to them to remember how they 
a93i9ted in the hour of beginning and difficulty^ 
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SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
BY P. W. PERFITT, Ph. D. 

THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES. 
{Concluded from page 400.) 
BtJT has it come to this, that in life we do right things merely in order thereby to 
win our neighbour's ^d will P Is this the morality of the wisest man ? Away 
with such Boulcrashmg doctrines ! I will endeavour to do the right thing, and 
say the true word« because these should be done and said, and shall not trouole to 
inquire whether my neighbour be pleased or otherwise. Are we to be eternally 
asking for the good opimons of men« as if what they think is to make or break us P 
Are we ever to be carrying the fear of the world with us, humbly asking what 
Mrs. Grundy will say, and making, bv such means, shipwreck of our own better 
life, and all this in obedience to the lolly of those who sit in slavery around us P 
Talk not of the enchantment of the past as the great marvel, as the wonder of all 
time ; but rather look at the marvellous enchantment of our own age, which infi- 
nitely surpasses all that fairy-tale or weird ston^ relates of the past. The en- 
chanted ones were waved into sleep by means of magic wands, and then, behold, 
wonders rich and rare rose up before them to chain their hearts, to gratify their 
sensesi and to cause a pause in their breathing ; but after all had passed^ they 
awoke, and found it was but a dream. The enchantment of our age, however, is no 
dream, but a sad and stem realitv. See how they sit there all in a row, men and 
Women, all in a row,^ enchanted by Mrs. Grundy — all bound so firmly that they 
dare not venture upon saying they have souls of their own, dare not utter 
freely forth their own most solemn convictions, and are alarmed lest their neigh- 
bours should believe them to be Democrats or Freethinkers, Theists or RepubHcans ! 
True it is that they have arrived at the conclusion in their own minds that Qod 
did not harden the heart of Pharoah so that he should not let the people go, and 
prepare the dread punishments which were to afflict the Egyptians because of the 
sin God is said to have caused, but although this has arisen as a conviction in their 
own minds, they would not breathe it forth, "not for the world;*' they have 
looked a little into our government systems, into our social svstems, and have seen 
much rottenness and wrong, but wifl not speak lest they lose the smile of the 
priest, or the custom of tlie aristocrat. Oh, yes ! they are enchanted, as we 
may plainly see, and they are all submissive to the wand of fashion or custom, and 
to the opinions of society. Not as men and women do they sit, but only as mere 
dolls, who are to be moved by the wires which are in the hands of mere dolls like 
themselves. They sit soj in order that they may go through life with ease, enjoy- 
ing "the blessing of being well thought of by society." They " take their handful 
"m auietness," and we are asked to imitate them, asked to support the system 
they nave strengthened and adorned. They say unto us, "Oh, sit my brother, and 
" become ench^ted into lifelessness ana stone, sit, and have your soul melted 
"away, your mind imprisoned, your intellect frozen, your heart changed into 
" fiint» and your bowels'of compassion obliterated. Sit, and be as one of us ! ** 
Bat we answer, " No !" though all the Roval Preachers in the universe oommanded 
us, We answer, "No ! " Life is not wortn having unless we have freedom with it. 
If we are to be as dolls moved by others, then better not be at aU. We will take 
the fall handful of lifoj and liberty, and consoiousness-^we will do and slur the 
thing to be done and said, and sit content with the pleasure of knowing that our 
life nas been rightly wrought. And if the big worid come trith its rebukes 
and whipsj we bid the flogger flog, and the scorner sooni ; for with onl^ a little 
oourage, we may smile under the infliction. Let the curse come with idl its bitt»- 
ness, and in all its severity, still it will fall powerless. The ghost story only alarms 
the weak and suijerstitious man who believes in ghosts ; &nd1ie who, using his Own 
reason and experience, does not believe in giants, can boldly knock at any frowning 
castle-gate without fearing that a Blue Beard will appear. And precisely so with 
the world's presumed power to render us truly and incurably unhappy. The world 
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has precisely tliat amount of power to jex our spirits, and make us miserable, that 
we, m our folly or cowardice, in our weakness or ignorance, have conceded. If we 
have solemnly called it in to judge us and our actions, then will it sit as our censor. 
If we have declared it to be wise, then shall we follow the paths it has marked 
out. But if, happily, we have been fortunate enough to learn the great secret that 
the world, that society, that our neighbours are wholly powerless of themselves to 
make or break us — if we have discovered that they can neither afford us pleasure, 
nor pain us, but in exact proportion to the authority we have given them, why then 
all will go well, and we can say to the world, "Scorn on, lash on!" It does not injure 
us, for tlie^ alone feel the smart who have bared their own backs, and who nave 
put a rod mto the hand of the smiter. And hence it is that we reject this teach- 
mg of the Preacher. He makes the neighbour absolute over us — speaks of him 
as one who possesses power to vex our spirits, and thus poison our handful in 
life, whereas we say the neighbour has no power beyond that which, in our folly, 
or ignorance, or weakness, we have given him. The Preacher teaches us that it is 
better for us not to quarrel with the world, but take our handful in peace; 
whereas we say. Yes, quarrel with all the evil, and wrong, and falsehood in the 
world, and even then enjoy peace with the hands full. There is quite as much 
for them who fight agamst the world as for those who swim with the tide, and 
surrender their fiberty of action* The only difference lies in the period of life 
when the enjoyment comes. They who will not quarrel with the world, but Will 
submit to its injustice, are sure to get on best at first — they can calculate upon 
a glow of sunshme, but how long does it last P We cannot lon^ be satisfied with 
the trickster. But they who begin with asserting their own mdependence, are 
sure, in the long run, to find that self-respect commands the esteem of all good 
men. 

But the Preacher comes forward with the doctrine of Fatalism, and urges it as 
an argument against troubling ourselves with the condition of thinfjs. I would 
not be hard upon the author for believing in the doctrine, seeing that m the early 
days it was quite natural for men to believe in such a theory of the universe, but 
although not bitter upon the man, I cannot overlook either the untruth or the evil 
tendency of the doctrines. You all remember that he teaches this in the third 
chapter, wherein he speaks of there being a time for all things. Generally, the 
passage is understood as meaning that there are fitting times for all things, times 
we should choose for them ; but that is contrary to the meaning of the author. 
He means that there is a time fixed for all things, as we learn from the first verse : — 
" To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the heaven; 
" a time to be born, and a time to die." This latter is not determined by our- 
selves, and the author meant, that of all things, the same should be said — that their 
time is fixed by God. In the ninth chapter, he says : " I returned, and saw, 
" under the sun, that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; 
" neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of imderstanding, nor yet 
'' favour to men of skill, but time and chance happeneth to them all. Eor man ^o 
" knoweth not his time ; as the fishes that are taken in an evil net, and as the 
" birds that are caught in the snare ; so are the sons of men snared in an evil 
" hour when itfalletn suddenly upon them." Other passages of a similar character 
are easily found, and all alike false to the economy of the universe, and the verities 
of life. True it is that the rock and the tree all uve by law. As the tree falls so 
shall it lie; but man has a force within him which is absent from the rock, and is 
not known to the tree. And a wise use of that force gives him the victory. The 
battle, in the end, is to the strong, and the race is to the swift. It- is sad to 
believe otherwise. Why should we work were it not so P Fools do win bread, 
and sometimes rise to places of trust and power, but, being fools, they cannot enjoy 
that which they have won. And if men of understanding do not get rioheSi what 
matters P Are no poor men happy P Are all the wealthy happy P 

Evidently this Preacher had out a low view of men and tmngs, and if all had 
shared his sentiments the world would have been in a sad condition at this date. 
Fortunately there have been higher and braver men, who have set nobler examples 
and taught loftier truths, What, for instance, can be lower than this ;^" Curse 
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'* not the king, no not in thy thought; and ourso not the rich in thy bed-chamber ; 
" for a bird of the air shall carry tne voice, and that which hath wings shall tell 
" the matter."* " I counsel thee to keep the king's commandment, and that in 
" regard of the oath of God. Be not hasty to go out of his sight ; stand not in an 
" cm thing; for he doeih whatsoever pleaaeth him. Where the word of a king b, 
" there is power : and who mav say nnto him, What doest thou ? "f 

That is to say, the king and the noble are not to be cursed, lest, peradventure, 
they should be informed of the matter, when, of course, there would be the danger 
of punishment, and the pain of its infliction. But if theie had been none of those 
men who cursed both kings and rich men to their faces, much less .behind their 
backs, our civilisation would be quite other than it is. If a whole skin be desired 
above all things, then it will be prudent to follow the Preacher^s advice ; but if 
msoihood, freedom, and justice be loved bevond the whole skin, then there cannot 
be a doubt about the necessitv of leaving the Preacher to the littleness and mere 
selfishness of his methods ana proverbs. 

But while repudiating the thoroughly selfish nature of this teacher, it must 
not be overlooked that there are many sentences in his vnritings which are of great 
value. As for instance, the following : " When goods increase, they are iacr«ised 
*' that eat them : and what good is there to the owners thereof, saving the beholding 
*' of them with their eyes ? ... It is better to go to the house of monming, than 
'* to go to the house of feasting : for that is the end of* all men; and the Hving 
" will lay it to his heart. . . . Say not thou. What is the cause that the former 
" days were better than these? for thou dost not enquire wisely concerning this. 
"... Also take no heed unto all words that are spoken; lest thou h^ thy 
" servant curse thee : For oftentimes also thine own heart knoweth that thou thy- 
" self likewiito hast cursed others." Many similar practical sentences are to 
be found which appear to have been wedged in rather than to belong to the 
original work. That some such method of ekeing out the matter was adopted, 
is pretty clearly intimated by the following : — **And moreover, beeanse the 
"preacher was wise, he still taught the people knowledge; yea, he gave good 
" need, and sought out, and set in order many i)roverbs." This refers not to the 
" Book of Proverbs," but to those proverbs which have been worked into the sec- 
tions of this discourse. Many of tnem are at variance with it-s spirit, and breathe 
a doctrine much above that of its substance, which is cool, arrogant, and unlkealthy. 
If I desire to give young men a book which should stir them to nobleness and 
action, this would be the last I should think of placing in their hands, for it is 
more calculated to make them abandon duty as an useless pursuit, than to inspire 
them with those resolves which prompt them to imitate the highest, and aspire to 
unity with the Divine. 



» Ecolei. X. 20. /^*-: ' :\ + Ibid. viii. 2-4. 
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